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''lUe've  0ot  to  Pay  tbe  Ceacbers  a  Reasonable 

Salary/' 

From  the  address  of  Governor  T.  W.  Bickett  before  the  Farmers'  State  Convention  in  Raleigh  August  29,  1918. 

The  school  teachers  of  North  Carolina  have  been  starving  to  death  for  the  last  year.  They 
have  kept  on  teaching  through  principles  of  patriotism  and  because  they  love  the  children.  We've 
got  to  pay  the  school  teachers  of  North  Carolina  a  reasonable  salary.  I  propose  to  submit  to 
the  next  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  a  bill  increasing  the  average  salary  of  public 
school  teachers  in  Nortli  Carolina  fifty  per  cent. 

Where  is  the  money  coming  from  ?  I  don't  know.  I  haven't  found  it  yet,  but  I  am  on  its  trail. 
I'm  digging  for  it.  I  consider  that  to  be  my  job,  and  I'm  going  to  do  it.  I'm  not  going  to  sit 
around  my  office  pardoning  convicts  and  appointing  notaries  public.  I'll  submit  along  with  tliat 
bill  a  plan  for  raising  the  revenue  that  will  be  fair  and  will  be  adequate. 
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ENGLISH  IN  1918 

Times  are  changing,  and  the  schools  are  changing  with  them.    New  and  fresh  methods  are 

needed  to  meet  new  conditions.    In  the  high  schools  especially  courses  in  English  are  being 

vitalized. 

CANBY  and  OPDYCKE:  GOOD  ENGLISH 

Here  is  a  new  book  for  the  first  and  second  years  that  represents  the  new  freedom  in  teaching 
English.  No  lessons  boxed  up  in  small  compartments,  no  old  meaningless  categories,  no  unfruit 
ful  formalism.    It  grips  the  pupils'  interest  and  holds  it. 

MACMILLAN  POCKET  CLASSICS 

In  this  popular  and  economical  school  edition  may  be  obtained  the  best  of  the  old  literature  and 
some  of  the  freshest  of  the  new.  We  have  Owen  Wister's  The  Virginian,  Jack  London's  The  Ca  1 
of  the  Wild,  Hart  and  Perry's  Representative  Short  Stories,  Bryce's  American  Democracy,  and 
other  modern  masterpieces  in  the  Pocket  Classics.  Write  us  for  information  about  the  170  volumes, 
and  meanwhile  order  a  supply  for  immediate  use.    Uniform  price  28  cents. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

Represented  by  W.  ^.  GOOCH,  University,  Va. 
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The  Southern  Desk  Co., 
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THE  AMENDMENT  FOR  A  SIX-MONTHS  SCHOOL  TERM-WHAT  ITS 
ADOPTION  AND  ENFORCEMENT  WILL  MEAN 

By  J.  Y.  Joyner. 


The  following  act  to  amend  the  constitution  was 
passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1917,  and  will  be 
voted  on  in  the  November  elections: 

"Section  1.  That  section  three,  article  nine  of 
the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina  be  and  the  same 
is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  therefrom  the 
words  'four  months'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  'six  months.' 

"Sec.  2.  That  this  amendment  shall  be  submitted 
at  the  next  general  election,  to  the  qualified  voters 
of  the  State  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same 
rules  and  regulations  as  provided  in  the  law  regu- 
lating general  elections  in  this  State. 

"Sec.  3.  That  at  said  election,  into  a  ballot  box 
labeled  'Ballot  Box  for  Constitutional  Amendment,' 
or  'Ballot  Box  for  Constitutional  Ajnendments,'  those 
persons  desiring  to  vote  such  amendment  shall  cast 
a  separate  printed  ballot  with  the  words  'for  six 
months  school  term'  thereon,  and  those  with  con- 
trary opinion  may  cast  a  separate  printed  ballot 
with  the  words  'against  six  months  school  term' 
thereon. 

"Sec.  4.  That  the  said  election  shall  be  held  and 
■  the  vote  returned,  compared,  counted  and  canvassed 
and  the  result  announced  under  the  same  rules  and 
regulations  as  are  in  force  at  the  general  election  in 
the  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighteen 
for  returning,  comparing,  counting,  and  canvassing 
the  votes  for  Governor  ;and  if  the  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  be  in  favor  of  the  amendment,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  to  certify 
said  amendment  under  the  seai  of  the  State  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  shall  enroll  the  said  amend- 
ment so  certified  among  the  permanent  records  of 
his  office." 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted  at  the  election  in 
November  the  constitution  will  be  mandatory  for 
minimum  school  term  of  six  months  instead  of  four, 
and  the  same  machinery  heretofore  proved  effective 
and  declared  legal  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  for  a  four  months  school  term  will,  of  course, 
be  effective  for  a  six  months  school  term. 

1.  It  will  absolutely  guarantee  a  minimum  school 
term  of  six  months  in  every  school  district  in  every 
county  from  State  and  county  school  funds  raised 
by  State  and  county  taxation,  exclusive  of  all  local 
tax  funds  voted  by  any  school  district,  which  still 
may  be  voted  as  heretofore  by  any  district  to  sup- 
plement these  funds  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the 
schools  in  that  district. 

2.  It  will  lengthen  the  school  term  by  direct 
State  and  county  taxation  one  month  in  every 
school  district  in  North  Carolina,  rural  and  urban, 
increasing  the  present  minimum  term  of  five  months 
provided  by  State  and  county  taxation  and  special 
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State  appropriation  in  each  district,  to  the  manda- 
tory minimum  term  of  six  months. 

3.     It  will  open  the  way  for  a  simpler,  more  di- 
rect and  more  equitable  plan  for  raising  by  State 
and  county  taxation,  the  funds  for  a  longer  term  of 
six  months.   On  account  of  the  constitutional  limita- 
tion to  a  school  term  of  four  months,  the  State  has 
found   it  necessary   to    make   a   direct   annual    per 
capita    appropriation    of    $250,000,    apportioned    to 
each  county  on  the   basis  of^  school  population,  to 
help  provide  for  a  four  mouths  school  term  without 
too  burdensome  special  tax  for  this  purpose,  espe- 
cially  in   the   poorer   counties.      Then   in   order   to 
extend  the  school  term  beyond  four  mouths  in  all 
counties,   as  no   county  can  be  required  to  levy  a 
special   tax   to   provide   more   than   a   four   months 
school  term,  the  State  makes,  a  direct  annual  State 
appropriation  provided  by  a  State  tax  of  five  cents 
on  the  hundred  dollars  valuation  of  property,  known 
as  the  "State  Equalizing  Fund,"'  and  apportioned 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  and  salaries  of  teachers 
so  as  to   give  the  same   extension  of  term  beyond 
four  months  to  every  district  in  every  county.     Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  tabulated  statistics,  a  minimum 
school   tei'm  of  100.5   days — five   months,  has   been 
provided  by  this  somewhat  complicated  method  of 
county  and  State  taxation  and  direct  State  appro- 
priation.   If  the  necessary  mandatory  constitutional 
minimum  be  raised  from  four  to  six  months  by  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment,  the  machinery  can  be 
made  simple  and  ample  by  first  providing  one  direct 
State  appropriation  raised  by  State  taxation,  appor- 
tioned on  the  equitable  basis  of  the  real  needs  of  , 
each  school  in  each  county  irrespective  of  its  wealth 
and  population,  and  each  county  will  then  be  re- 
quired to   provide   by   direct   county  taxation  the 
balance  needed  for  an  efficient  six  months  school 
term  in  every  school  district  in  the  county.     The 
necessary  tax   for   complying  w^ith   the   mandatory 
requirement   for   a   six   months   school    term   could 
be  and  will,  of  course,  be  equitably  apportioned  be- 
tween the  State  and  county  by  the  representatives 
of  all  the  counties  in  the  General  Assembly  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  place  too  heavy  a  burden  upon 
any  county. 

4.  It  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  providing 
a  budget  of  necessary  expenses  by  State  and  county 
taxation,  fixing  therein  such  reasonable  salaries  for 
teachers  and  superintendents  as  will  guarantee 
qualified  teachers  and  efficient  supervision  and  ad- 
ministration in  every  county  and  every  district 
for  a  minimum  term  of  six  months  instead  of  four. 
This  would  be  a  long  step  forward  in  providing 
much  needed  funds  for  necessary  increases  in  the 
salaries  of  teachers  and  in  providing  for  efficient 
supervision  and  efficient  teachers  in  the  poorer 
counties  as  well  as  in  the  others,  thereby  helping 
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greatly  to  equalize  educational  opportunities  in  all 
counties  and  all  school  districts  of  the  State. 

5.  With  qualification  of  teachers  protected  by 
State  certification  and  the  funds  raised  by  direct 
State  and  county  taxation  equitably  divided,  the 
apportionments  could  be  safely  made  directly  on  the 
logical  basis  of  the  needs  of  each  district,  the  en- 
rollment and  attendance  in  each,  the  number  of 
teachers  required  and  their  qualifications  and  effi- 
ciency. The  way  would  be  open  for  safely  consid- 
ering a  minimum  salary  for  teachers  and  superin- 
tendents of  the  same  grade  and  efficiency  and  of 


equal  compensation  for  equal  service  irrespective  of 
where  it  was  rendered  or  by  whom. 

6.  The  larger  State  and  countj'  units  of  tax- 
ation, equitably  apportioned  will  make  possible 
equalization  of  educational  opportunity  for  at  least 
a  minimum  of  six  months  for  every  child  irrespec- 
tive of  the  wealth  or  the  population  of  the  county 
or  the  school  district  in  which  he  resides.  The 
equalization  of  educational  opiaortunity  is  an  im- 
possibility except  by  the  larger  units  of  State  and 
county  for  taxation  and  for  apportionment  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  of  counties  and  districts  necessarily 
varying  in  wealth  and  population. 


THE  NEED  OF  A  SIX-MONTHS'  SCHOOL  TERM 


Hon.  J.  Y.  Joyner  in  his  address  before  the  State 
Pi'ess  Association,  shows  as  conclusively  as  assem- 
bled facts  can  show  the  need  of  a  six  months  school 
term  and  why  the  people  of  Nbrth  Carolina  should 
adopt  the  amendment  next  November.  The  follow- 
ing five  points  should- be  carefully  studied: 

1.  Nothing  less  than  a  minimum  school  term  of 
six  months  is  even  respectable  for  a  self-respecting 
State  like  ours  in  these  times.  In  1916  North  Caro- 
lina had  a  shorter  term  than  any  other  of  the  United 
States  except  South  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Miss- 
issippi. Its  average  school  term  from  all  school 
funds,  including  special  taxes,  was  only  124.7  days, 
or  6.21  months,  as  against  an  average  school  term 
for  the  United  States  of  160.4  days,  or  8.02  months, 
and  an  average  school  term  in  the  South  Atlantic 
group  of  States  of  135.2  days  or  6.76  months.  Our 
annual  school  term  is,  therefore,  far  below  the  aver- 
age of  the  United  States  and  somewhat  below  the 
average  of  our  sister  Southern  States.  The  average 
school  term,  however,  in  the  non-local  tax  districts 
of  North  Carolina  in  1916  was  only  100.5  days,  or 
five  months.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  school  dis- 
tricts are  still  rural  non-local  tax  districts — most 
of  them  unable  to  increase  materially  the  length  of 
the  school  term  and  the  efficiency  of  their  schools 
by  local  taxation  for  lack  of  sufficient  taxable  prop- 
erty, corporation  and  individual. 

The  urgent  need  for  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment for  lengthening  the  school  term  in  all  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  State  and  especially  in  these  non-local 
tax  districts,  constituting  two-thirds  of  the  districts 
of  the  State,  is  too  evident  to  any  friend  of  educa- 
tion, believing  in  equalization  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity, to  need  further  argument.  The  only  encour- 
aging thing  in  these  authentic  statistics  of  the  av- 
erage length  of  school  term,  is  that  they  show  that 
between  1900  and  1916,  North  Carolina  increased 
her  average  school  term  53.7  days,  or  2.7  months,  or 
74  per  cent,  the  largest  increase  in  school  term 
in  the  United  States  during  that  period. 

2.  It  is  needed  for  increased  salaries  for  in- 
creased efficiency  of  teachers  for  increased  effici- 
ency of  schools,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
statistics  from  the  report  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missicner  of  Education  for  1916. 

Average  Salaries  of  Teachers: 
Monthly.  Annual. 

United  States   _.$  70.21      United  States   __$563.08 

B.  Atlantic  States     50.65      S.  Atlantic  States  342.39 

North  Carolina—     42.57      North  Carolina  _  264.36 

"With   the   average  monthly   salaries  of  teachers 


in  North  Carolina  only  60  per  cent  of  the  average 
monthly  salaries  in  the  United  States  and  less  than 
the  average  monthly  salaries  in  the  South  Atlantic 
States,  and  with  the  average  annual  salaries  in 
North  Carolina  not  quite  one-half  of  the  average 
annual  salaries  in  the  United  States,  and  consider- 
ably less  than  the  average  annual  salaries  of  the 
Southern^  States,  the  need  for  the  adoption  of  the 
six  months  amendment  for  increasing  the  funds  for 
increasing  the  salaries  for  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  the  teachers  and  the  public  schools,  is  too  evi- 
dent for  argument. 

3.  The  short  term  and  the  small  salaries  are  not 
the  result  of  extravagance  in  the  use  of  available 
funds  but  are  due  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  funds. 

The  average  annual  amount  spent  on  each  child 
attending  the  public  schools  is  $41.72  for  the  United 
States;  $19.78  for  the  South  Atlantic  States  and 
$12.31  for  North  Carolina.  The  cost  per  pupil  per 
day  without  fractions  is  for  the  United  States  26 
cents;  for  the  South  Atlantic  States  14  cents;  for 
North  Carolina  10  cents.  According  to  these  au- 
thentic statistics.  North  Carolina  is,  therefore 
spending  annually  for  the  education  of  each  child 
in  her  public  schools,  less  than  one-third  the  amount 
spent  in  the  United  States,  and  only  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  amount  spent  in  the  South  Atlantic 
States.  She  is  conducting  her  schools  at  an  expense 
per  pupil  per  day  of  about  one-third  the  average 
expense  in  the  United  States  and  about  five-sev- 
enths of  the  average  expense  for  the  South  At- 
lantic States.  No  more  conclusive  evidence  than 
this  can  be  offered  of  the  economical  administra- 
tion of  present  school  funds  and  of  the  need  of  in- 
creased funds  for  increased  expenditures  for  in- 
creased educational  opportunities  for  our  children. 

4.  The  educational«  ijnterest  and  desire  of  the 
people  as  shown  in  the  remarkable  percentage  of 
attendance  warrant  and  demand  the  adoption  of  the 
constitutional  amendment  for  increasing  school  fa- 
cilities. 

The  statistics  for  1916  show  an  enrollment  of 
84.07  per  cent  of  the  school  population  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  North  Carolina,  as  against  75.81  per 
cent  for  the  United  States  and  76.34  per  cent  for 
the  South  Atlantic  States.  They  also  show  an  av- 
erage daily  attendance  of  school  population  for 
North  Carolina  of  57.78  per  cent  as  against  57.21 
per  cent  for  the  United  States  and  53  per  cent  for 
the  South  Atlantic  States.  These  statistics  indi- 
cate that  the  people  of  North  Carolina  are  giving 
evidence  by  the  largest  percentage  of  enrollment 
and  the  largest  percentage  of  average  daily  attend- 
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ance  of  a  commendable  desire  for  the  education  of 
their  children  and  of  a  iitilization  of  such  educa- 
tional facilities  as  are  within  their  reach.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  reasonable  inference  from  these  facts, 
that  the  people  of  Xorth  Carolina  desire,  deserye, 
and  if  they  understand  it,  will  demand  the  adoption 
of  the  six  months  amendment  for  increased  educa- 
tional facilities  for  their  children. 

5.  To  make  North  Carolina  as  safe  for  Demo- 
cracy as  any  other  part  of  the  democratized  world 
after  the  war. 

"To  make  the  wtorld  safe  for  Democracy,"  in 
the  fine  phrase  or  our  matchless  President,  our  boys 
on  the  Western  front  are  lighting  and  suffering  and 
dying  every  day,  and  millions  more  of  them  in 
cantonments  and  in  our  homes,  are  ready  and  eager 
to  fight,  and  if  need  be,  to  die.  But  the  victory 
that  they  and  their  noble  allies  shall  win  will  be 
largely  temporary  and  fruitless,  and  the  world  will 
not  be  safe  for  democracy,  nor  will  democracy  be 
safe  for  the  world  unless  the  masses  of  the  people 
of  the  world  be  adequately  prepared  for  the  larger 
duties,  the  graver  responsibilities,  the  greater  privi- 
leges, the  harder  tasks  of  democracy,  and  for  the 


appreciation,  preservation  and  transmission  of  it. 
Such  preparation  can  be  provided  only  through  the 
education  of  all  the  children  of  all  the  people  of 
each  generation  in  every  democratic  land.  By  pro- 
viding equal  educational  opportunities  for  all  the 
children  of  all  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  we 
must  make  Ntorth  Carolina  safe  for  d&mocracy  and 
democracy  as  safe  for  North  Carolina  as  any  other 
part  of  the  democratized  world  after  this  war  is 
over.  This  is  the  manifest  duty  of  those  of  lis  who 
remain  at  home.  Let  us  vote  and  work  for  the 
adoption  of  the  constitutional  amendment  for  a 
minimum  school  term  of  six  months  as  an  imme- 
diate and  practical  means  for  largely  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  our  schools  for  the  better  education 
and,  therefore,,  the  better  preparation  of  all  the 
children  of  all  our  people  for  all  that  will  certainly 
follow  allied  victory  in  this  world-w'ide  war.  In 
the  paltforms  adopted  in  their  State  conventions, 
both  political  parties  have  strongly  endorsed  the 
.'lix-months  ,school  .amendment.  The  people  rwill 
vote  for  it,  if  they  understand  it.  The  North  Caro- 
lina newspapers  can  probably  do  more  than  any 
other  agency,  perhaps,  in  the  State  to  help  the 
people  understand  it. 


PROGRAM  OF  THE  TEACHERS  ASSEMBLY  NOVEMBER  27-29 

By  N.  W.  Walker,  President. 


The  program  of  the  next  session  of  the  North 
Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly,  which  will  be  held 
in  Raleigh,  November  27,  28,  29,  1918,  will  be  com- 
plete early  in  September.  The  full  program  for 
the  general  sessions  will  appear  in  the  October 
number  of  the  North  Carolina  Education. 

An  attractive  program  is  promised.  Several 
speakers  of  national  and  international  reputation 
have  been  engaged,  though  some  of  them  have  ac- 
cepted conditionally,  and  the  president  has  had  to 
wait  until  September  1st  for  a  final  answer  from 
two  of  the  noted  speakers.  It  is  not  deemed  advis- 
able, therefore,  to  publish  a  partial  list  of  the  speak- 
ers now<,  but  to  wait  until  the  list  is  complete. 

The  first  business  meeting  will  be  held  at  4:00 
o'clock  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  November  27th. 
A  general  session  will  be  held  the  same  evening  at 
8:00  o'clock.  One  of -the  interesting  features  of 
the  first  session  will  be  the  presentation  of  the  Ser- 
vice Flag  in  honor  of  the  North  Carolina  teachers 
in  national  service.  The  usual  Thanksgiving  ser- 
vice will  be  held  at  noon,  November  28th ;  and  the 
final  general  session  will  be  held  Friday  night. 
This  will  be  patriotic  night.  An  exceptionally  strong 
program  will  be  presented. 

The  general  theme  that  will  run  through  the 
programs  of  the  general  meetings  and  of  the  de- 
partment meetings  is:  "Educational  Aims  and 
Values  In  the  Light  of  Present  World  Conditions." 

Provisions  are  being  made  for  some  interesting 
musical  features  in  connection  with  the  general  pro- 
gram. 

The  city  of  Raleigh  is  planning  to  give  the  teach- 
ers of  the  State  a  cordial  reception ;  and,  notwith- 
standing war  conditions,  indications  point  to  a  large 
attendance. 

At  the  request  of  the  President  of  the  Assem- 
bly the  Institute  Conductors  this  year  have  pre- 


sented to  the  teachers  in  attendance  upon  the  in- 
stitutes over  the  State  the  cause  of  the  Teachers' 
Assembly,  and  everyone  who  would  do  so  has  been 
asked  to  send  in  his  membership  card.  The  same 
matter  has  been  presented  at  every  one  of  the 
summer  schools  held  in  the  State  this  year,  and 
hundreds  of  new  members  have  been  secured. 

With  such  interest  as  the  teachers  have  mani- 
fested in  the  assembly  this  year,  and  with  such  a 
strong  program  as  is  now  in  preparation,  the  of- 
ficers have  reasonable  grounds  on  which  to  base  the 
hope  that  the  attendance  at  Raleigh  in  November 
will  be  unusually  large. 


THE  AMERICAN'S  CREED. 

(The  following  creed  should  be  memorized  by  every 
child  this  year.) 

I  believe  in  the  United  States  of  America  as  a 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people,  whose  just  powers  are  derived  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed ;  a  democracy  in  a  republic ; 
a  sovereign  Nation  of  many  sovereign  States,  a 
perfect  Union,  one  and  inseparable ;  established 
upon  those  principles  of  freedom,  equality,  justice, 
and  humanity  for  which  American  patriots  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  and  fortunes. 

I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my  country 
to  love  it ;  to  support  its  constitution ;  to  obey  its 
laws;  to  respect  its  flag,  and  to  defend  it  against 
all  enemies. 

Story  of  the  Creed. 

The  idea  of  laying  special  emphasis  upon  the 
duties  and  obligations  of  citizenship  in  the  form  of 
a  national  creed  originated  with  Henry  S.  Chapin. 
In  1916-1917  a  contest,  open  to  all  Americans,  was 
inaugurated  in  the  press  throughout  the  country  to 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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AMERICANISM  FOR  THE  SCHOOLS:  A  NEW  PURPOSE  IN  TEACHING 

HISTORY 

By  E.  C.  Brooks.      •»' 


President  Wilson  in  a  letter  to  the  teachers  of 
America  makes  this  appeal: 

"May  I  not  earnestly  suggest  to  you  the  necessity 
that  you  should  by  study  and  reflection  acquire  a 
deep  spiritual  understanding  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  our  government,  whereof  our  consti- 
tution is  only  a  single  though  the  chief  expression, 
in  order  that  you  may  be  the  better  able  to  com- 
municate the  spirit  of  our  institutions  to  your  pu- 
pils?" 

The  First  Lesson  in  Americanism. 

The  starting  point  of  this  study  should  be  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  What  great  issues 
led  the  representatives  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  to 
break  with  the  mother  country  and  in  doing  so  to 
state  the  rights  of  man  so  concisely  and  with  such 
a  universal  meaning  that  they  are  declared  by  all 
nations  save  the  Central  Powers  to  be  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  man  today?  Here  they  are,  and 
they  should  be  hung  in  every  school  room  and 
interpreted  to  all  the  children  of  America  as  the 
iirst  fruit.s  of  Americanism. 

We  Hold  These  Truths  to  be  Self  Evident : 

That  all  men  are  created  equal; 

That  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
Isdn  unalienable   rights; 

That  among-  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness; 

That  to  secure  these  rig^hts,  governments  are  in- 
stituted among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed ; 

That  wherever  any  form  of  government  becomes 
destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  altar  or  abolish  it. 

No  nation  had  ever  before  set  out  with  such  a 
high  purpose.  Serfs  and  slaves  and  peasants  and 
special  classes  with  special  privileges,  the  immunity 
of  sovereign  from  the  law  of  the  ,land,  the  divine 
right  of  certain  classes  to  rule,  to  oppress  and  to 
exploit  the  weak,  the  ignorant,  and  the  otherwise 
unfortunate — these  epitomize  the  nature  of  govern- 
ments of  Europe  when  America  was  born.  Teachers 
would  do  well,  therefore,  to  contrast  the  purposes 
of  the  governments  of  Europe  in  the  18th  century 
A^ath  this  high  resolve  of  these  plain  men  of  the 
colonies. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  should  be  stud- 
ied carefully  from  this  standpoint — what  seemed 
to  be  the  purpose  of  governments  judging  from  their 
acts  when  the  American  colonies  broke  away  from 
old  traditions  and  started  a  new  avenue  to  right 
and  justice  for  all  people? 

Has  America  pursued  an  unbroken  journey  tow- 
ard the  realization  of  these  high  ideals  This  should 
be  (he  theme  of  a  new  course  in  Americanism. 

The  Second  Lesson  in  Americanism. 

Thirteen  years  later,  independence  having  been 
won  by  force  of  arms,  representatives  of  the  thir- 
teen independent  states  were  organized  into  one 
nation.  They  agreed  upon  a  constitution  binding 
all  the  states  into  one  union,   and  its  purpose   ac- 


cords with  the  ideals  expressed  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

The  Purpose  ef  the  Constitution. 

To  form  a  more  perfect  union, 

To  establish  justice, 

To  insure  domestic  tranquillity, 

To  provide  for  the  common  defense, 

To  promote  the  general  welfare, 

To  secure  thai  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
and  to  our  posterity. 

No  other  nation  in  histor3^  was  ever  founded  on 
such  principles,  and  no  other  nation  was  ever  born 
that  proclaimed  to  the  world  on  its  natal  day  such 
high  purposes  for  the  welfare  of  all  its  citizens — 
the  high  and  low,  the  weak  as  well  as  the  strong. 

But  how  were  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  the 
rule  of  right  and  justice  to  be  extended  to  all 
alike?  The  people  of  Europe  believed  the  attain- 
ment of  such  a  high  aim  was  impossible,  and  when 
George  Washington  was  criticized  bj'  them  for  at- 
tempting it,  he  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  shed 
the  last  dop  of  his  blood  to  give  it  a  fair  trial. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  the  great  apostle  oi  ilemocracy, 
flung  the  answer  back  to  all  who  doubted  that . 
this  high  purpose  could  be  realized,  saying  that  it 
could  be  attained  by  making  "every  citizen  on  act- 
ing member  of  the  government. ' '  This  was  also  an 
unattempted  aim  in  the  world  at  that  time.  But 
it  is  fundamental  today,  and  teachers  would  do 
well  to  bear  it  in  mind  when  they  set  out  to  build 
a  community  school. 

"Every  citizen  an  acting  member  of  the  govern- 
ment," is  a  good  motto  for  any  school  and  any  other 
organization.     It  is  of  the  essence  of  Americanism. 

But  how  can  every  citizen  become  "an  acting 
member'"  It  was  Thomas  Jeiferson  who  answered 
tliis  question.  "It  is  by  division  and  subdivision  of 
duties  alone,  that  all  matters  great  and  small  can 
be  managed  to  perfection.  And  the  whole  is  ce- 
mented by  giving  to  every  citizen  personally  a  part 
in  the  administration  of  public  affairs." 

The  purpose,  therefore,  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, State  Constitutions,  City  Charters,  etc.,  is  to 
subdivide  duties  so  as  to  give  as  far  as  possible 
every  citizen  personally  a  part  in  the  administration 
of  public  affairs.  We  have,  therefore,  the  duties  of 
government  thus  apportioned : 

(1)  The  federal  government  for  all  that  concerns 
foreign  affairs  or  that  pertains  to  the  AVelfare  of  the 
people  as  a  whole.  (2)  The  State  governments  for 
what  pertains  to  the  citizens  of  the  State  exclusive- 
ly. (3)  County  governments  for  the  duties  and 
concerns  of  the  county,  and  (4)  town  or  district 
government  for  the  numerous  and  vital  concerns 
of  the  neighborhood. 

The  strength  of  the  American  government,  there- 
fore, lies  in  the  individual  communities — in  the 
freedom,  the  character,  the  intelligence,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  individuals  that  make  up  the  com- 
munit.y.  Teachers  ever\^vhere  should  be  conscioiis 
of  this  fact  that  when  they  are  helping  to  build  a 
community  they  are  helping  to  build  the  nation. 

It  is  their  vote  that  selects  the  chief  executive 
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and  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives'  of  the  nation  and  approves  or  dis- 
approves of  the  acts  of  the  government. 

It  is  their  vote  that  elects  the  governors,  the 
legislative  bodies,  the  judges  of  the  several  states, 
and  holds  them  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  all. 

It  is  their  vote  that  selects  the  officials  of  the 
county,  establishes  schools,  promotes  all  internal 
improvements,  establishes  justice,  secures  domestic 
tranquillity,  promotes  the  general  welfare  and  se- 
cures the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  oiir 
prosterity. 

Therefore  the  purpose  of  the  Declaration  is  main- 
tained, since  in  organizing  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment it  so  works  that  the  consent  of  the  governed 
is  necessary.  How  has  this  consent  been  given 
in  the  142  years  of  our  national  existence? 
A  Third  Lesson  in  Americanism. 

No  other  nation  in  the  world  was  ever  so  depen- 
dent upon  the  character  and  intelligence  of  the  in- 
dividual members  of  the  community.  The  strength 
of  an  absolute  monarchy  depends  primarily  upon 
the  strength  of  the  ruling  class,  but  the  strength 
of  a  democracy  depends  upon  the  character  and 
strength  of  each  individual  unit.  A  democracy, 
therefore,  is  insecure  and  without  a  stable  founda- 
tion unless  it  is  based  upon  an  enlightened  citizen- 
ship. A  public  school  system  fit  for  a  democracy 
had  to  be  established  in  order  to  carry  out  the  high 
purpose  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution. 

Three  years  after  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence was  adopted,  its  author,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
gave  to  his  native  State  the  outline  of  an  educa- 
.  tional  system  fit  for  a  democracy.  The  ideals  of 
the  school  and  of  the  nation  were  to  be  one  and 
the  same.  As  the  nation  was  divided  and  sub- 
divided so  the  educational  syste'm  was  planned  to 
parallel  it — a  school  for  each  district,  a  high  school 
for  a  county  or  a  group  of  counties,  a  college  and 
university  for  the  state  and  nation.  One  system 
supported  "at  the  common  expense  of  all"  and  free 
to  all  people  "without  regard  to  wealth,  birth,  or 
other  accidental  condition  or  circumstances." 

Again  the  purpose  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  followed.  No  other  nation  had  ever 
conceived  such  a  system.  It  was  impossible  becaiise 
society  was  so  organized  and  so  goverened  in  the 
monarchial  nations  of  the  world  that  the  rulers 
could  not  think_  in  terms  of  such  a  system.  Educa- 
tion was  for  the  classes,  not  for  the  masses. 

It  was  near  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  how- 
ever, before  even  the  outlines  of  this  democratic 
educational  sj'stem  began  to  take  definite  shape  in 
all  the  States.  Then  it  included  only  the  elementary 
school  and  the  colleges  and  universities.  It  was 
near  the  twentieth  century  that  the  public  high 
school  was  added  and  the  parallel  was  completed. 

Social  institutions  are  slow  in  developing.  Some- 
times it  takes  a  century  or  more  for  them  to  reach 
maturity.  The  American  system  is  not  a  century 
old.  It  is  very  indequate  in  all  the  states  even  to- 
day and  in  some  more  than  in  others.  But  it  is  the 
agency  that  has  aided  the  nation  in  its  growth  tow- 
ard freedom,  and  it  has  helped  to  bring  the  nation 
to  that  eminence  on  July  4,  1918,  when  all  the  great 
nations  of  the  world,  two  excepted,  paid  their  tri- 
butes to  the  wisdom  of  its  founder  and  builders. 


The  magazines  and  other  periodicals  following  the 
last  fourth  of  July  and  recounting  these  great  tri- 
butes should  be  studied  by  the  teachers  and  pui)ils 
in  school. 

Teachers  should  study  this  democratic  system. 
Wlhat  has  been  its  purpose ;  how  has  it  sought  to 
include  all  the  children  of  all  the  people,  the  poor 
and  the  rich,  the  humble  and  the  aristocratic;  to 
what  extent  has  it  i-aised  the  character  and  intelli- 
gence and  industry  of  all  the  citizens;  and  how  has 
it  kept  alive  and  nourished  the  true  American 
spirit. 

It  has  no  parallel  among  the  European  nations. 
In  the  building  of  this  system  the  growth  started  in 
the  individual  districts,  the  states  at  first  aiding 
in  order  to  equalize  opportunities  as  far  as  possible, 
and  finally  the  nation  aiding  through  its  land  grants 
and  the  recent  Smith-Hughes  Act  in  order  to  en- 
courage and  support  vocational  training. 

However,  equal  opportunities  for  all  communities 
of  every  state  have  not  yet  been  realized,  and  the 
great  war  has  taught  America  what  serious  dangers 
may  result  from  such  inequality  and  patriotic  men 
and  women  of  America  are  now  beseeching  the  oi'- 
ficials  of  the  nation  with  hope  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  constitution  by  equalizing  educational  oppor- 
tunities in  the  several  states  of  the  union.  They 
are  asking  the  federal  government  to  appropriate 
millions  of  dollars  in  order  that  America  may  lead 
the  world  in  its  progress  toward  freedom.  This  is 
a  reasonable  demand,  and  all  teachers  should  co- 
operate to  this  end. 

Teachers  of  America  should  emphasize  these 
topics  in  American  history,  which  are  at  the  foun- 
dation of  our  liberties: 

(1)  The  Purpose  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. 

(2)  The  Purpose  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

(3)  The  Purpose  of  the  Public  School  System. 


The  American  public  school  is  not  only  the  best 
loved  of  the  institutions  of  democracy,"^  but  it  is 
also  the  most  effective  agency  in  existence  for  hu- 
man betterment. — Dr.  Gerwig's  "Schools  With  a 
Perfect  Score." 


In  England  no  more  umbrellas  will  be  made  un- 
til the  war  is  over.  In  France  no  confections  are 
now  manufactured.  In  Germany  the  people  wear 
no  more -leather  shoes.  Here  we  are  still  consum- 
ing an  enormous  tonnage  of  confection  and  wear- 
ing shoes  higher  than  ever  before.  This  will  not 
win  the  war. — Dean  Eugene  Davenport,  in  School 
and  Home  Education. 


This  is  a  war  of  such  tremendous  proportions  that 
it  has  already  absorbed  the  entire  human  energv  of 
men,  women,  and  even  of  children  in  all  the  Euro- 
pean countries.  This  means  that  old-time  standards 
of  life  whereby  the  individual  seeks  first  of  all  his 
own  welfare  have  been  laid  aside.  In  all  those 
countries  practically  every  individual  lives  from 
day  to  day  with  one  question  in  mind — what  can  I 
do  toward  winning  this  war? — Dean  Eugene  Dav- 
enport, in  School  and  Home  Education. 
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School  Room  Methods  and  Devices, 


COMPOSITION  AND  LITERATURE. 

Literature  is  often  made  a  burden  and  a  drugery 
because  teachers  insist  on  students  making  written 
reproduction  of  the  story  before  going  to  another 
topic.  This  practice  has  been  carried  to  extremes 
by  many  teachers.  However,  it  is  not  wise  to  lay 
down  a  rule  that  no  composition  work  should  be 
done  in  connection  with  literature.  There  are  many 
opportunities  for  doing  the  best  kind  of  composi- 
tion work  in  connection  with  literature.  But  it 
should  be  carefully  handled. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  field  is  so  broad  outside  of 
literature  for  composition  work  that  the  teacher 
should  live  in  it  as  much  as  possible.  For  instance, 
in  some  rural  schools  we  find  exceptionally  good 
work  done  by  the  students  who  have  taken  up 
health,  milk  supply,  study  of  poultry,  farm  pro- 
duction, farm  machinery,  fruit  trees,  cotton  mills, 
spinning,  water  supply,  etc. 

Wherever  a  teacher  can  secure  two  benefits,  the 
value  is,  of  course,  doubled.  Alnd  when  students 
work  up  material  dealing  with  the  economic  or  so- 
cial life  of  people  and  use  that  material,  they  de- 
rive two  benefits:  (1)  u.seful  knowledge  in  practical 
things,  and  (2)  training  in  composition.  Moreover, 
current  eventis,  using  magazines  and  newspapers,  af- 
ford a  fine  field.  Paragraphing  may  be  taught  from 
studying  good  paragraphs  in   newspapers. 

These  are  some  of  the  topics  that  are  taught  in 
high  schools,  and  they  are  entirely  independent  of 
the  literature.  And  the  emphasis  is  being  thrown 
more  and  more  on  that  side ;  in  fact,  many  schools 
do  not  outline  special  courses  in  health,  morals, 
sanitation,  agriculture,  farm  animals,  birds,  etc.,  ex- 
cept as  these  topics  are  used  in  their  language  work. 
The  courses  are  so  crowded  that  many  subjects  to 
be   taught   must  be   grouped  under   general   heads. 


A  SCHOOL  GARDEN  FOR  EVERY  BOY  IN 
FRANCE. 

The  distribution  of  the  following  letter  by  Sec- 
retary Lane  to  two  New  York  boys  has  resulted  in 
thousands  of  gardens  being  named  after  soldier 
boys  now  on  the  front  or  on  their  way  to  the  front. 
Many  of  the  garden  soldiers  have  written  to  those 
other  soldiers  telling  them  of  this,  and  both  have 
been  greatly  cheered  and  encouraged  in  their  work. 

"Dear  Boys: 

"I  am  glad  to  receive  your  letter  and  to  know 
that  last  year  you  had  a  garden  plot  and  that  this 
year  you  intend  to  have  another.  There  are  boys 
and  girls  in  Belgium  and  in  France  who  had  gar- 
den plots  but  those  have  been  blown  up  by  shells, 
and  some  of  the  boys  have  been  killed  too.  You 
can  make  gardens  now,  and  the  boys  and  girls  of 
France  and  Belgium  will  for  all  time  be  grateful 
to  you.  But  your  gardens  will  not  be  blown  up. 
The  more  we  raise  here  the  more  we  will  have  to 
make  strong  the  arm  of  our  soldiers  across  the  wa- 
tre.  That  is  the  reason  that  we  are  trying  to  or- 
ganize the  boys  into  a  school  garden  army — they 
really  will  be  soldiers,  although  not  old  enough  to 
fight.    "We  who  stay  at  home  have  a  very  safe  place 


compared  with  the  boys  in  France  and  our  grati- 
tude for  this  safety  is  shown  by  the  work  that  we 
do. 

The  idea  just  comes  into  my  mind  that  perhaps 
you  know  some  soldier  who  has  gone  to  France  and 
you  might  name  your  garden  plot  after  him.  Don't 
you  think  that  this  would  be  a  good  idea? 
Cordially  vours, 
(Signed)  '    FRANKLIN  K.  LANT:. 

Each  ischool  in  North  Carolina  should  strive  to 
have  as  many  home  gardens  as  there  are  boys  from 
that  community  in  the  army.  It  should  not  wait 
until  spring  either,  but  should  have  both  a  winter 
garden  and  a  spring  garden. 


THE  SERVICE  FLAG. 


(Each  school  should  have  a  service  flag  contain- 
ing a  star  for  each  former  student  that  has  gone  to 
the  war.  The  following  poem,  therefore,  is  appro- 
priate to  hang  below  it  and  to 'be  repeated  by 
pupils.) 

Dear  little  flag  in  the  window  there. 
Hung  with  a  tear  and  a  woman's  prayer; 
Child  of  Old  Glory,  born  with  a  star, 
Oh,  what  a  wonderful  flag  you  are ! 

Blue  is  j'our  star  in  its  field  of  white 
Dipped  in  the  red  that  was  born  of  fight; 
Born  of  the  blood  that  our  forbears  shed. 
To  raise  your  mother,  the  Flag  o'er  head, 

And  now  you  've  come,  in  this  frenzied  day. 
To  speak  from  a  window — to  speak  and  say : 
■'I  am  the  voice  of  a  soldier  son 
Gone  to  be  gone  till  the  victory's  won. 

"I  am  the  flag  of  the  Service,  sir. 
The  flag  of  his  mother — I  speak  for  her 
Who  stands  by  my  window  and  waits  and  fears, 
But  hides  from  the  others  her  unwept  tears. 

"I  am  the  flag  of  the  wives  who  wait 
For  the  safe  return  of  a  martial  mate, 
A  mate  gone  forth  where  the  war  god  thrives 
To  save  from  sacrifice  other  men's  wives. 

"I  am  the  flag  of  the  sweathearts  true; 
The  often  unthought  of — the  sisters,  too; 
I  am  the  flag  of  a  mother's  son 
And  won't  come  down  till  the  victory's  won!" 

Dear  little  flag  in  the  window  there. 
Hung  with  a  tear  and  a  woman's  prayer; 
Child  of  Old  Glory,  born  with  a  star, 
Oh,  what  a  wonderful  flag  you  are! 

— William  Hershell. 


FLY  A  CLEAN  FLAG  OVER  A  CLEAN  SCHOOL. 

The  following  verses  which  appeared  orginially  in 
the  Philadelphia  North  American  are  recommended 
to  the  attention  of  school  boards  who  permit  the 
display  of  the  school  flag  until  it  becomes  a  "wind- 
blown rag."    Economy  is  a  virtue,  but  as  it  is  ap- 
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plied  by  some  school  authorities  to  the  national  em- 
blem, it  is  little  short  of  public  insult. 

This  I  heard  the  Old  Flag  say. 
As  I  passed  it  yesterday: 
Months  ago  my  friendly  hands 
Fastened  me  on  slender  strands 
And  with   patriotic   love 
Placed  me  here  to  wave  above 
You  and  yours,  I  heard  you  say 
On  that  long-departed  day; 
Flag  of  all  that's  true  and  fine 
Wave  above  this  house  of  mine ; 
Be  the  first  at  break  of  day 
And  the  last  at  night  to  say 
To  the  world  this  word  of  cheer: 
Loyalty  abideth  here. 

"Here  on  every  wind  that's  blown 
O'er  your  portal  I  have  flown; 
Rain  and  snow  have  battered  me. 
Storms  at  night  have  tattered  me, 
Dust  of  street  and  chimney  stack, 
Day  by  day,  have  stained  me  black, 
And  I've  watched  you  passing  there, 
Wondering  how  much  you  care. 
Have  you  n^oticed  that  your  flag. 
Is  today  a  wind-blown  rag'-' 
Has  your  love  so  careless  grown 
By  the  long  neglect  you've  shown 
That  you  never  raise  your  eye 
To  the  symbol  that  you  fly?'' 

Flag  on  which  no  stain  has  been, 
.'Tis  my  sin  that  you're  unclean. 
Then  I  answered  in  my  shame. 
On  my  head  must  lie  the  blame. 
N|ow,  with   patriotic   hands, 
I  release  you  from  your  strands. 
And  a  spotless  flag  shall  fly 
Here  to  greet  each  passerby 
Never  more  shall  flag  of  mine 
Be  a  sad  and  sorry  sign 
Telling  all  who  look  above 
I  neglect  the  thing  I  love. 
But  my  flag  of  faith  shall  be 
Fit  for  every  eye  to  see. 


THIS  IS  CHILDEN'S  YEAR. 

The  President  has  sent  the  following  letter  to 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson : 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  March  29,  1918. 

My  dear  Mr.  Secretary: — Next  to  the  duty  of 
doing  everything  possible  for  the  soldiers  at  the 
front,  there  could  be,  it  seems  to  me,  no  more  pa- 
triotic duty  than  that  of  protecting  the  children, 
who  constitute  one-third  of  our  population. 

The  success  of  the  efforts  made  in  England  in 
behalf  of  the  children  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  infant  death  rate  in  England  for  the  second 
year  of  the  war  was  the  lowest  in  her  history.  At- 
tention is  now  being  given  to  education  and  labor 
conditions  for  children  by  the  legislature  of  both 
France  and  England,  showing  that  the  conviction 
among  the  Allies  is  that  the  protection  of  childhood 
is  essential  to  winning  the  war. 

I  am  very  glad  that  the  same  processes  are  being 


set  afoot  in  this  country,  and  I  heartily  approve  the 
plan  of  the  Children's  Bureau  and  the  Woman's 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  for 
making  the  second  year  of  the  war  one  of  united  ac- 
tivity on  behalf  of  children,  and  in  that  sense  a 
children's  year. 

I  trust  that  the  year  will  not  only  see  the  goal 
reached  of  saving  100,000  lives  of  infants  and  young 
children,  but  that  the  work  may  so  successfully  de- 
velop as  to  set  up  certain  irreducible  minimum 
standards  for  the  health,  education,  and  work  of  the 
American  child. 

Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

WIOODROW  WILSON. 


LIVING  IN  A  TEACHERAGE. 

I  have  lived  in  a  Teacherage  one  year,  and  like 
it  much  better  than  boarding.  It  is  a  place  that 
one  can  call  home  when  out  of  school,  and,  too,  it 
seems  so  good  to  be  free  after  the  days'  work  is 
over. 

The  Teacherage  was  located  in  the  little  town  of 
Gumberry,  Northampton  County,  N.  C.  There  were 
five  of  the  teachers  who  lived  there  together,  two 
schools,  Occoneechee  and  Gumberry  combined; 
Gumberry  having  two  teachers,  Occoneechee  having 
three. 

This  Teacherage  was  rented  by  the  committees 
of  the  two  districts,  and  neatly  furnished.  The 
teachers  paid  the  rent  for  furniture  once  a  month, 
which  was  $10. 

We  hired  our  washing  and  ironing,  but  we  did 
our  own  cooking,  as  we  could  not  get  a  cook,  and 
we'  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  work.  Four  of  the 
teachers  did  the  work,  and  one  boarded  with  the 
other  four.  The  work  was  divided  this  way:  Two 
teachers  cooked  one  week  at  the  time,  while  the 
other  two  did  all  the  cleaning  except  the  bedrooms. 
Each  teacher  looked  after  her.  own  room. 

We  ran  an  account  at  the  stores  in  this  little  vil- 
lage, and  paid  up  these  bills  once  a  month.  A  great 
number  of  things  Avere  given  to  us,  such  as  hams, 
canned  fruit,  apples,  vegetables,  milk  and  butter. 
Of  course  this  cut  down  the  bills  considerably. 

I  hope  it  will  be  so  I  can  live  in  a  Teacherage 
as  long  as  I  am  teaching,  for  the  expenses  are 
nothing  like  as  great  as  when  boarding,  and  there 's 
more  pleasure  for  the  teacher. — iZeuobia  Harris,  in 
Training  School  Quarterly. 


NEW  WAR  MONEY,  JUST  OUT. 

Two  new  Greenbacks — the  first  of  the  nation's 
war-time  currency — are  in  circulation.  They  are  the 
$1  and  $2  Federal  Reserve  bank  notes  planned  es- 
pecially to  replace  the  silver  certificates  withdrawn 
from  circulation  as  the'  treasury's  silver  reserve  is 
melted  into  bullion  for  export  to  the  Allies. 

The  one  dollar  note  bears  a  potrait  of  George 
Washington  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the 
face  side,  and  otherwise  resembles  generally  a  Fed-' 
eral  Reserve  note.  On  the  reverse  side  is  shown 
in  central  oval  an  eagle  in  full  flight,  typical  of 
the  nation  mobilized  for  war. 

The  two  dollar  note  is  similar,  except  that  it  bears 
a  portrait  of  Thomas  Jefferson  on  the  front  and  a 
picture  of  a  battleship  on  the  back. — ^Associated 
Press  Dispatch,  August  25. 
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LANGUAGE  LESSONS  FOR  SEPTEMBER 


By  Mrs  M.  L.  Bullard,  West  Durham  School. 


I. 


Squirrel  Town. 

0,  come  let  us  haste  to  the  woodland, 
Away  over  meadows  so  brown ; 
0,  come  let  us  haste  to  the  woodland, 
To  busy  and  gay  squirrel-town. 

"Chip,  chip,  churr,  churr, " 

Surely  they're  saying  "Good  morning.  Sir." 

"Chip,   chip,  churr,  churr 

I  wish  you  Good  morning,  Sir." 

When  a  dear  little   squirrel   goes  nutting. 
No  basket  or  bos  does  he  seek ; 
For  each  satin  nut  that  he  gathers, 
Is  hidden  away  in  his  cheek. 

The  trunk  of  a  tree  is  their  storehouse, 
What  hundreds  of  nuts  have  they  here ; 
I'm  sure  that  no  squirrel  will  suffer 
With  hunger,  the  long  winter  year. 

— Selected. 

Discuss  with  the  pupiJs  the  different  kinds  of 
squirrels,  their  size,  color  and  habits.  Be  sure  to 
call  the  child's  attention  to  the  squirrels'  careful- 
ness in  cleaning  the  nut.  Let  the  children  cut 
squirrels  out  of  gray  paper,  paste  them  on  a  sheet 
of  tablet  paper  and  Avrite  sentences  about  them. 
Have  them  mamorize  this  poem.  Write  the  wordls 
acorn,  hickory-nut  and  walnut  on  the  board.  Let 
the  children  draw  pictures  of  these  nuts  and  des- 
cribe the  leaves  and  trees.  Let  them  bring  the 
leaves  to  school  and  compare  them.  Describe  the 
trees  and  tell  for  what  the  wood  is  used. 

n. 

September. 

The   goldenrod  is  yellow; 
The  corn  is  turning  brown; 
The  trees  in  apple  orchards 
With  fruit  are  bending  down. 

The  gentian 'fe  bluest  fringes 
Are  curling  in  the  sun; 
In  dusky  pods  the  milkweed 
Its  hidden  silk  has  spun. 

The  sedges  flaunt  their  harvest 
In  every  meadow  nook ; 
And  asters  by  the  brookside 
Make  asters  in  the  brook. 

From  dewey  lanes  at  morning 
The  grapes'  sweet  odors  rise. 
At  noon  the  roads  all  flutter 
With  yellow  butterflies. 

By  all  these  lovely  tokens 
September  days  are  here. 
With  summer's  best  of  weather 
And  autumn's  best  of  cheer. 

— Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 

Gather  goldenrod,  or  let  the  children  gather  it. 
Teach  them  to   spell  the  word   goldenrod,   and  let 


them  tell  why  the  flower  is  so  called.  Let  them  de- 
scribe it  by  making  complete  sentences  about  it. 
Write  the  best  sentences  on  the  board,  and  let  them 
copy  these.  The  exercise  will  give  a  lesson  in  na- 
ture study  and  in  oral  and  written  language.  Let 
each  child  have  a  spray  of  goldrenrod  on  his  desk, 
and  have  an  object  drawing  lesson.  By  using  it  in 
this  way,  we  get  much  out  of  little.  It  is' the  way 
we  use  material  that  counts  most. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  for  August  24  has 
a  very  attractive  cover — a  picture  of  a  child  catch- 
ing butterflies — which  may  be  used  as  a  basis  of  a 
lesson  on  nature  study  and  a  language  lesson.  This 
picture   will   appeal  to   the   child. 

The  Country  Gentlemaji  for  August  24  has  an  at- 
tractive picture  of  a  harvest  scene  that  may  be  used 
in  the  same  vi^ay.  It  will  take  several  exercises  to 
develop  either  of  these  picture  lessons  or  language 
lessons  connected  with  the  poems.  Go  slowly  to 
obtain  good  results.  Do  not  attempt  all  at  once, 
but  decide  which  j^ou  will  use  and  work  it  out  care- 
fully. See  that  the  child  has  at  least  one  good  piece 
of  work  to  take  home  during  the  month. 

Let's  try  to  teach  during  September  the  names 
of  the  autumn  months  and  the  number  of  days  in 
each.  Just  here  the  language  work  may  be  some- 
what correlated  with  the  ai'ithmetic  by  making  sev- 
eral examples  in  addition  and  subtraction  in  which 
the  number  of  days  in  these  months  are  used  in 
connection  with  the  names  of  the  months  themselves. 

III. 
The  Home  Garden. 

A  fine  exercise  for  the  children  in  the  pi'imary 
grades  may  be  given  by  having  them  tell  how  the 
home  gardens  were  cared  for.  They  should  write 
the  names  of  the  vegetables  grown  in  the  home  gar- 
den. Tell  thejii  different  ways  of  preparing  these 
vegetables  for  the  table.  Let  them  get  seed  cata- 
logues and  cut  out  the  pictures  of  the  vegetables 
they  have  in  their  own  gardens.  Mount  these  pic- 
tures and  write  sentences  about  them.  Form  these 
lessons  into  a  book.  Write  on  the  front  page  My 
Home  Garden.  Use  the  names  of  these  vegetables 
for  oral  and  written  spelling  lessons. 


TEN  GOLDEN  RULES  OF  HEALTH  FOR 
CHILDREN. 

The  Ten  Golden  Rules  of  Health,  as  prescribed 
by  the  Minnesota  division,  woman's  committee. 
Council  of  Defense  and  Minnesota  commission  of 
public  safety,  are  as  follows: 

1.  Play  hard  and  fair.  Be  loyal  to  your  team- 
mates and  generous  to  your  opponents. 

2.  Eat  slowly.  Do  not  eat  between  meals.  Chew 
food  thoroughly.  Never  drink  water  when  there  is 
food  m  the  mouth.  Drink  water  several  times  dur- 
ing the  day. 

3.  Brush  your  teeth  at  least  twice  a  day.  Rinse 
your  mouth  out  well  with  water  after  each  meal. 

4.  Be  sure  to  cidtivate  regular  daily  habits. 

5.  Keep  clean  body,  clothes,  and  mind.  Wash 
your  hands  always  before  eating.  Take  a  warm 
hath  with  soap  once  or  twice  a  week ;  a  cool  sponge 
(or  shower)    bath   each   morning   before   breakfast 
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and  rub  your  body  to  a  glow  with  a  rough  towel. 

6.  Try  to  keep  your  companions,  especially 
young  children,  away  from  those  who  have  con- 
tagious disease. 

7.  Use  your  handkerchief  to  cover  a  sneeze  or 
cough  and  try  to  avoid  coughing,  sneezing  or  blow- 
inng  your  nose  in  front  of  others. 

8.  Study  hard,  and  in  study,  work,  or  play  do 
your  best. 

9.  Sleep :  Get  as  many  hours  in  bed  each  night 
as  this  table  indicates  for  your  age.  Keep  win- 
dows in  bed-room  well  open. 


Hours  of  Sleep  for  Different  Ages. 
Ages  Hours 

5  to  6    13 

6  to  8    12 

8  to  10  111-2 

10  to  12   11 

12  to  14   __101-2 

14  to  16   10 

16  to  18   ' 9  1-2 

10.  Be  cheerful,  and  do  your  best  to  keep  your 
school  and  your  home  clean  and  attractive,  and  to 
make  the  world  a  better  place  to  live  in. 


CONTINUATION  SCHOOL  SUCCESSFULLY  ORGANIZED 


A  continuation  school  for  boys  and  girls  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  16,  who  are  regularly  employed, 
has  been  organized  in  the  Poplar  Street  Building 
in  Reading,  Pa.,  under  the  name  of  the  "Junior 
High  School  for  Continuation  Pupils."  In  this 
school  are  consolidated  all  the  continuation  classes 
held  last  year  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  with 
the  exception  of  one  school  in  a  remote  section.  City 
schools  and  county  as  well  might  study  this  plan 
with  much  advantage. 

The  total  enrollment  of  the  school  in  Octobei', 
1917,  included  607  boys  and  596  girls,  classified  as 
follows : 

Grade  Boys      Girls     Total 

7th    374        308         682 

8th 152         186         338 

D  class,  high  school 71  93         164 

C  class,  high  school 10  9  19 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Total    607         596      1,203 

The  school  sessions  are  from  8 :00  a.  m.  to  12  :00 
noon,  an  1 :00  to  5  :00  p.  m.  Each  pupil  attends  con- 
-tinuation  school  t\Vo  half-days  each  week.  For  this 
purpose  the  pupils  are  divided  into  five  groups  and 
scheduled  as  follows : 

1.     Monday  morning  and  Wednesday  afternoon. 
Monday  afternoon  and  Thursday  morning. 
Tuesday  morning  and  Thursday  afternoon. 
Tuesday   afternoon   and  Friday   morning. 
Wednesday  morning  and  Friday  afternoon. 

Under  this  plan  boys  and  girls  spend  eight  hours 
per  week  in  school,  and  thirty-nine  hours  in  employ- 
ment ;  total,  forty-seven  hours. 

To  organize  this  school  on  an  efficient  working 
basis  has  been  a  big  task.  The  attendance  of  all 
continuation  school  pupils  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  supervisor  of  child  welfare.  All  absence  is  im- 
mediately reported  to  him  and  he  takes  the  matter 
up  with  the  employers  of  the  pupils.  The  latter 
are  reported  to  be  co-operating  carefully  and  effec- 
tively. 

Those  principals  or  superintendents  who  think 
that  a  student  must  enroll  as  a  regular  student  or 
not  at  all,  or  take  the  prescribed  course  or  none 
have  a  new  lesson  to  learn. 

Each  day  the  principal  of  the  school  receives  a 
list  of  names  and  places  of  employment  of  all  boys 
and  girls  to  whom  new  working  certificates  have 
been  issued.  Thus  it  ig  possible  to  prepare  in  ad- 
vance for  the  enrollment  of  each  new  pupil.  Simi- 
larly, the  principal  is  notified  when  working  cer- 
tificates of  pupils  have  to  be  returned  to  the  su- 
pervisor of  child  welfare,  indicating  that  the  pupil 
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has  either  lost  or  changed  his  position.     This  work 
is  regarded  as  vei'y  important  and     necessary     in 
keeping  an  accurate  record  of  attendance.     The  at- 
tendance   thus   far    has    been    very    gratif.ying,    the 
percentage  for  the  first  month  being  97,  much  high- 
er than  that  in  the  regular  law  schools. 
Distribution  by  Studies. 
The  pupils  were  enrolled  as  follows : 
Study 

1.  English   — 100 

2.  Civics    100 

Hygiene  for  the  Worker 100 

Physical   Culture   100 

Music 100 

Manual   Training   52 

Domestic    Science    48 

Sewing 48 

Drawing   (Mechanical)    52 

Drawing    (Decorative)    48 

Commercial    Geography    85 

Arithmetic 85 

Algebra   2 

Physics    8 

Physiology   7 

Bookkeeping    6 

Typing    15 

Latin   4 

French   7 

German 10  ' 

Stenography    15 

Commercial  and  high  school  branches  are  con- 
ducted in  the  high  school,  and  home  economics  and 
manual  training  are  conducted  in  near-by  centers. 
The  instruction  is  organized  on  the  departmental 
plan,  with  a  statf  consisting  of  the  following:  (1) 
principal;  (2)  high  school  subjects,  three  ^  male 
teachers;  (3)  junior  high  school  subjects,  one  male 
and  SIX  female  teaches;  (4)  one  male  teacher  of 
shopwork,  and  one  female  teacher  of  home  econo- 
mics; total  13. 

Supt.  Charles  S.  Foos  says  in  his  report : 
"The  organization  of  continuation  school  on  this 
plan  has  been  very  gratifying  to  both  teachers  and 
pupils.  The  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  is 
very  marked.  Our  purpose  is  not  only  to  give  the 
continuation  school  a  vocational  trend,  but  to  put 
as  It  were,  a  soul  into  the  instruction  by  contin- 
uing some  academic  work.  These  childreA  are  not 
only  going  to  be  workers,  but  citizens  interested  in 
the  community  with  its  church,  municipal,  and  so- 
-•lal  activities.  The  assembly  of  250  pupils  each 
halt  day  for  music,  athletics,  and  various  other  ex- 
ercises IS  a  factor,  we  believe,  toward  this  end  " 
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Even  the  banks  make  good  sanitation  a  basis  of 
credit.  A  community  should  make  it  the  basis  of 
good  citizenship. 


Columbus  County  has  five  teacherages — four 
Avhite  and  one  colored.  The  idea  is  growing.  It 
is  the  solution  of  the  teachers'  boarding  problem. 


Every  State  High  School  should  have  a  teacher- 
age.  Teachers  should  read  the  story  of  "Living  in 
a  Teacherage,"  published  elsewhere  and  urge  every 
school  board  to  provide  such  accommodations  for 
the  teachers.     It  pays. 


Dr.  Joyner  advises  that  schools  in  different  parts 
of  the  State  open  at  such  times  that  teachers  may 
complete  the  schools  in  one  section  of  the  State  and 
then  move  to  other  sections.  This  is  a  good  idea. 
But  why  not  apply  the  same  idea  to  the  schools  of 
a  county? 


Superintendent  Coon  says  Wilson  County  is  plan- 
ning to  establish  twelve  or  fifteen  central  schools 
to  take  the  place  of  the  fifty  small  schools  of  the 
county.  Consolidation  on  this  scale  will  insure  good 
schools  in  the  place  of  the  inefficient  small  schools. 
Other  counties  should  take  another  lesson  from 
Wilson. 


What  teachers  will  be  the  first  to  open  a  school 
this  fall  for  teaching  adults  to  read  and  write? 
This  work  should  be  planned  early.  The  State  does 
not  expect  the  teachers  to  do  this  work  for  nothing 
as  they  have  done  it  in  the  past.  The  State  de- 
partment of  education  is  preparing  to  aid  any 
teacher  who  is  willing  to  do  this  work. 


AVhat  winter  gardens  can  the  school  children  cul- 
tivate? These  should  be  planned  early  in  Septem- 
ber. Instruction  in  cultivating  winter  gardens 
should  be  given  the  first'  weeks  in  school.     If  the 


teacher  or  principal  or  superintendent  is  unable  to 
give  the  instruction,  some  woman  or  man  in  the 
community  should  be  urged  to  come  to  school  and 
lecture  on  the  subject. 


Every  teacher  should  be  an  active  worker  in  the 
campaign  this  fall  to  carry  the  constitutional 
amendment  increasing  the  school  term  from  four 
to  six  months.  The  election  is  in  November  and  ill 
lovers  of  education  will  feel  humiliated  if  the 
amendment  is  lost. 


Yes,  Maud,  Raleigh  is  the  capital  of  North  Caro- 
lina, politically  if  not  educationally.  Some  people 
are  inclined  to  doubt  her  primacy  in  educational 
progress.  But  she  has  at  last  moved  one  stadium 
anj'way.  Mrs.  W.  A.  Upchurch  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  school  board. 


North  Carolinians  are  learning  how  to  make 
clieese.  There  are  already  twenty-five  factories  in 
the  State.  This  is  an  industry  that  teachers  should 
study.  What  teacher  will  pay  a  visit  to  one  of 
these  factories  and  write  a  good  story  of  what  she 
sees  for  the  benefit  of  the  other  teacher;-;  of  the 
State? 


The  State's  moving  picture  outfit  is  a  success. 
So  far  six  counties  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity,  and  as  soon  as  the  national  govern- 
ment can  bring  the  price  of  films  down,  every  county 
in  North  Carolina  will  be  able  to  use  the  moving 
pictures.  It  is  one  of  the  best  educational  agencies 
in  the  State. 


If  the  teachers  are  so  scarce  that  the  schools  of 
a  county  cannot  be  opened,  it  seems  that  it  would 
be  wise  for  the  county  boards  to  arrange  for  one 
teacher  to  teach  in  one  section  of  the  county 
until  the  term  ends  and  then  teach  another  school 
in  another  section  of  the  county.  Very  few  of  the 
counties  maintain  a  school  term  longer  than  six 
months.  Under  present  conditions,  theerfore,  it  seems 
advisable  not  to  try  to  open  all  the  schools  of  a 
county  on  the  same  date.  Such  an  arrangement 
would  give  good  teachers  employment  for  the  great- 
er part  of  the  year,  increase  the  annual  salaries  of 
such  teachers  almost  if  not  quite  a  hundred  per 
cent,  and  give  good  schools  in  every  county. 


WORK  FOR  THE   CONSTITUTIONAL  AMEND- 
MENT. 

Every  friend  of  education  should  plan  to  give  at 
least  one  day's  work  to  the  Educational  Campaign 
in  latter  September  or  October.  It  will  be  a  reflec- 
tion upon  the  teaching  profession  and  a  shame  upon 
the  State  if  the  amendment  fails  to  carry  in  No- 
vember. 

We    are    publishing    elsewhere   in    this    issue    an 
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article  by  Dr.  J.  Y.  Joyner  showing  why  the 
amendment  should  carry.  Teachers  should  study 
the  facts  set  forth  and  go  out  among  their  patrons 
and  convince  them  of  the  necessity  of  going  to  the 
polls  and  voting  for  the  amendment. 

"We  have  too  long  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  in 
the  nation.  We  have  been  told  too  many  times 
that  we  are  one  of  the  most  backward  States  in  the 
Union.  It  has  been  advertised  abroad  to  our  hu- 
miliation that  we  have  a  larger  percentage  of  il- 
literates than  any  other  State  in  the  Union  save 
one.  It  is  a  mark  of  reproach  that  every  other 
State  in  the  Union  save  two  offers  more  education 
and  pays  its  teachers  better  salaries  than  does 
North  Carolina. 

The  figures  show  that  the  children  of  North  Caro- 
lina, however,  attend  school  better  and  show  a  great- 
er desire  for  education  than  the  children  of  half 
the  States  in  the  Union.  This  is  a  tribute  to  the 
zeal  and  energy  of  the  teachers  and  to  the  regard  of 
the  patrons  for  the  education  of  the  children. 

If  the  amendment  does  not  carry,  therefore,  it 
will  be  due  more  to  the  ignorance  and  negligence 
of  patrons  than  to  any  opposition  to  education. 
Every  teacher,  therefore,  should  resolve  to  make 
the  matter  just  as  clear  as  possible  to  the  patrons 
of  the  community.  Let  us  all  work  for  the  amend- 
ment ! 


■  THE  FARMERS  AND  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Two  big  questions  of  vital  significance  to  educa- 
tional progress  in  North  Carolina  took  gratifying 
prominence  in  the  Farmers'  State  Convention  which 
held  its  annual  session  in  Raleigh  and  adjourned 
August  30.  They  were  (1)  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  for  a  six  months'  school  term  and 
(2)  a  substantial  increase  in  teachers'  salaries.  Both 
objects  are  so  worthy  and  so  essential  to  the  highest 
civic  welfare  of  our  people,  that  neither  should  be 
forgotten  or  neglected;  nor  should  either  be  so 
handled  as  to  place  in  peril  the  succe?«  of  the  other. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Farmers' 
State  Convention  on  the  day  of  its  adjournment  was 
the  following  appeal  for  support  of  the  six  months' 
School  term  amendment,  ■^A-'ith  a  request  that  the 
State  Department  of  Education  provide  an  honor 
roll  for  all  precincts  in  which  no  one  votes  against 
the  amendment: 

Education  is  the  foundation  of  all  progress. 
We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  our 
North  Carolina  children  in  town  schools  are 
getting  almost  as  many  days  schooling  as  the 
average  city  school  child  in  the  United  States, 
in  the  last  census  year  North  Carolina  gave  its 
rural  school  children  a  shorter  school  term  than 
any  other  State  in  the  American  Union  except 
New  Mexico.  Most  earnestly  do  we  appeal  to 
the  farmers  of  North  Carolina  to  give  their  un- 
dividied   support  to   the   constitutional   amend- 


ment providing  that  the  minimum  school  term 
in  North  Carolina  hereafter  shall  be  six  months 
instead  of  four  months.  We  request  our  State 
Department  of  Education  to  issue  honor  certi- 
ficates to  those  schools  located  in  precincts 
where  not  a  single  ballot  is  cast  against  this, 
the  most  progressive  forward  movement  now 
proposed  to  our  people. 

The  question  of  increasing  teachers'  salaries?  was 
one  of  the  urgent  matters  presented  to  the  conven- 
tion in  a  forceful  address  by  Governor  Bicket,  in 
connection  with  his  argument  for  the  constitutional 
amendment.  His  statement  of  the  case  for  the 
teachers  appears  on  the  first  cover  page  of  this  num- 
ber of  North  Carolina  Education  It  is  significant 
that  this  section  of  the  Governor's  speech  was  greet- 
ed with  animated  demostrations  of  approval  by  his 
hearers,  and  that  in  the  resolutions  of  the  con- 
vention the  proposal  to  increase  the  teachers'  sal- 
aries was,  in  a  special  amendjuent,  endorsed  without 
a  dissenting  vote.  W.  F.  M. 


ELIMINATING  ILLITERACY  IN  THE  ARMY. 

Over  fifty  thousand  men  who  were  called  to  the 
colors  last  winter  and  spring  were  unable  to  read 
and  write,  and  when  taken  away  from  home  and 
loved  ones,  thousands  missed  something  they  have 
never  had,  the  use  of  the  pen  and  the  power  to 
read.  Friends  wrote  their  letters  and  read  the 
answers,  causing  much  embarrassment  and  contin- 
ual regret.  The  burden  became  greater  for  the 
officers  in  the  different  organizations,  and  schools 
were  planned  and  established  for  these  men  who 
had  never  learned  to  read  or  write.  One  who  vis- 
ited Camp  Sevier  this  spring,  after  nine  months  of 
such  schooling,  writes: 

"Observations  at  Camp  Sevier  today  show  a 
marked  and  gratifying  change.  Men  with  smiling 
faces  receive  their  mail  and  sit  in  silence  reading 
fond  notes  from  mother,  sweatheart  or  from  dad. 
Without  hesitation  he  reads  the  stories  of  war  and 
Hun  atrocities  and  expresses  in  an  improved  man- 
ner his  desire  to  get  in  the  first  line  trenches  and 
revenge  the  beastly  slaughter.  This  same  soldier 
who  nine  months  ago  could  not  write  his  own 
name,  retires  to  some  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hall  and  answers 
letters  that  he  has  received  and  read. 

"This  has  been  an  accomplishment  of  nine  months 
during  whch  an  hour  nearl.y  every  afternoon  has 
been  spent  under  the  tutorship  of  some  one  de- 
tailed to  instruct  their  less  fortunate  fellow  sol- 
diers. It  has  been  no  unusual  scene  through  the 
winter  months,  when  passing  some  of  the  camp  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  buildings  in  the  late  afternoon,  to  see  the 
men  with  a  look  of  appreciation  on  their  faces  re- 
turning to  their  tents  from  school  with  a  reader  or 
speller  under  their  arms." 

This  story  should  encourage  all  teachers  this  fa'l 
to  renew  their  efforts  to  eliminate  all  illiteracy  in 
the  several  communities.  The  old  as  well  as  the 
young  should  be  deprived  no  longer  of  the  instru- 
ments of  knowledge  and  the  teachers  can  easily 
serve   their   country   in   this   patriotic   work. 
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BANK  MAKES  HEALTH  A  BASIS  FOR  CREDIT. 

There  is  a  bank  in  North  Carolina  that  is  making 
health  and  sanitary  home  conditions  a  basis  for 
credit.  The  offiieers  have  reached  the  conclusion 
that  a  man  who  lives  in  the  midst  of  insanitary  siu-- 
roundings  is  not  a  good  financial  risk. 

"Have  you  a  sanitary  privy? 

"Is  your  house  screened  against  flies  and  mos- 
quitoes ? 

"Have  the  members  of  your  family  been  vacci- 
nated against  smallpox  and  typhoid  fever?" 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  that  are  asked 
a  prospective  borrovs^er.  According  to  the  bank  of- 
ficers they  are  based  on  sound  banking  experience. 
A  man  who  has  not  taken  advantage  of  available  op- 
portunities to  protect  his  own  health  and  that  of 
his  family  is  not  the  sort  of  customer  the  bank 
wants. 

The  reason  is  simple.  Take  for  example  a  far- 
mer, or  an  average  merchant.  The  business  of  such 
a  man  is  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  his  own 
efforts.  A  case  of  typhoid  fever  not  only  knocks 
him  out  of  productive  work,  but  it  entails  a  heavy 
expense.  Illness  in  the  family  has  almost  the  same 
effect.  There  is  an  economic  loss  that  is  useless 
and  that  is  liable  to  make  such  a  man  unable  to  meet 
his  obligations  at  the  bank.  It  is  one  of  the  things 
that  can  be  guarded  against,  and  this  particular 
bank  insists  that  it  be  done. 

The  bank  in  question  is  in  Pitt  County,  which  has 
a  well  organized  county  health  department  with  a 
whole  time  health  officer  in  charge. 

CAUSES  OF  FAILURE  OF  PUPILS  IN  CITY 
SCHOOLS. 

Superintendents  should  study  carefully  the  causes 
of  the  failure  of  the  pupils  in  school.  This  is  the 
one  subject  that  should  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
superintendents  and  teachers  this  year.  Is  the  chief 
cause  poor  health?  Is  it  unfavorable  home  environ- 
ment? Is  it  under  nourishment?  Is  it  the  course 
of  study?    What  is  it? 

Superintendent  K.  R.  Curtis  of  Kinston  has  tabu- 
lated the  cause  of  the  failure  of  his  pupils  for  last 
year  as  follows : 

White  Schools. 

High     Gram-  Pri- 
School     mar     mary  Total 

Irregular  attendance 5  3  17  25 

Sickness 0  2  3  .5 

Indifference    11         16  5  32 

Physical  defects __  0  3  2  5 

Mental  incapacity 2  7  11  20 

Late  entering 0  2  0  2 

Total 18         33  38  89 

Over  half  the  failures  are  due  to  irregular  attend- 
ance or  to  indifference.  Now  what  are  the  causes  of 
irregular  attendance  and  indifference'    By  studying 


the  home  condition  of  the  pupils  and  the  natural 
aptitude  of  the  pupils  for  the  work  of  the  school 
this  number  may  be  reduced.  Is  the  compulsory  at- 
tendance law  enforced? 

Superintendent  Curtis  has  found  the  cause.  Now 
the  remedy  should  be  discovered. 

In  addition  to  the  number  of  failures  of  pupils 
that  remained  in  school,  vfhite  and  colored,  349 
were  withdrawn  from  school  during  the  year,  153 
moved  away  from  the  city,  46  stopped  on  account 
of  illness,  14  on  account  of  indifference,  and  94  to 
go  to  work.  The  remainder  left  school  because  of 
illness  in  family,  physical  defects,  mental  incapacity, 
and  failure  of  promotion. 

A  few  years  of  such  careful  study  and  intelligent 
adjustment  of  school  to  the  needs  of  the  community 
should  reduce  the  number  of  failures  and  with- 
drawals very  materially.  What  are  the  other  city 
schools  doing  ?  How  are  the  superintendents  at- 
tacking this  problem  of  failures  and  withdrawals? 
A  full  and  free  discussion  should  help  all  the  city 
schools. 


THE  AMERICAN'S  CREED. 

(Continued  from  page  5) 
secure  "the  best  summar}^  of  the  political  faith  of 
America."  The  contest  was  informally  approved 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  artists 
and  authors  of  the  Vigilantes,  especially,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  other  i^atriotic  societies  supported  it, 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  as  the  birthplace  of  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,  oft'ered  a  prize  of  $1000,  which 
was  accepted,  and  the  following  committees  were 
appointed:  A  committee  on  manuscripts,  consisting 
of  Porter  Emerson  BroAvne  and  representatives 
from  leading  American  magazines,  with  headquar- 
ters in  New  York  City;  a  committee  on  award,  con- 
sisting of  Matthew  Page  Andrews,  Irvin  S.  Cobb, 
Hamlin  Garland,  Ellen  Glasgow,  Julian  Street, 
Booth  Tarkington  and  Charles  Hanson  Towne ;  and 
an  advisory  committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  P.  P.  Clax- 
ton.  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Gov- 
ernors of  State,  United  States  Senators  and  other 
National  and  State  officials. 

The  winner  of  the  contest  and  the  author  of  the 
Creed  selected  proved  to  be  William  Tyler  Page  of 
Friendship  Heights,  Maryland,  a  descendant  of 
President  Tyler  and  also  of  Carter  Braxton,  one  of 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The 
Creed  prepared  by  Mr.  Page  was  recognized  by  all 
as  not  only  brief  and  simple  in  every  way  suitable 
for  educational  purposes,  but  also  remarkably  com- 
prehensive of  that  which  is  basic  in  American  ideals, 
history  and  tradition,  as  expressed  by  the  founders 
of  the  Republic  and  its  leading  statesmen  and  writ- 
ers. On  April  3,  1918,  in  the  presence  of  members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
THE  AMERICAN'S  CREED  was  formally  accepted 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States  Government  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  if  was  there  read  in 
public  for  the  first  time  by  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  who  has  officially  com- 
mended it  as  "a  Creed  worthy  to  be  learned  and 
accepted  as  a  guide  to  action  by  all  Americans.''— 
Selected. 
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FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE :  FORERUNNER  OF  THE  RED  CROSS 

By  Lucy  Rogers. 


The  Red  Cross  work  and  the  trained  nui'se  have 
become  such  a  necessary  part  of  army  service,  that 
both  men  and  women  today  may  derive  a  valuable 
lesson  from  the  life  of  the  woman  who  first  raised 
nursing  to  a  dignified  profession,  and  laid  broad 
plans  for  the  services  of  women  in  the  camps.  This 
woman  was  i'lorenee  Nightingale,  who  was  born 
near  Florence,  Italy.  Her  home  was  a  centre  of 
culture.  Her  father  inspired  her  with  a  love  *-jr 
knowledge  and  gave  her  studies  in  advance  of  those 
given  to  young  ladies  of  that  time,  and  her  mother 
taught  her  kindness  and  benevolence. 

Florence,  even  as  a  child,  had  a  passionate  love 
for  nature  and  rural  life  and  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  simple  people  around  her  home.  She 
also  saw  the  wit  and  humor  in  the  language  and 
customs  of  her  father's  tenants,  and  she  learned 
to  sympathize  with  the  afflicted  and  poor  and  to 
understand  their  hopes,  their  joys  and  their  sorrows. 

While  yet  a  child,  she  showed  characteristics 
which  pointed  to  her  vocation  in  life.  Her  dolls  were 
always  suffering  from  a  delicate  state  of  health  and 
required  much  care.  She  would  undress  and  put 
them  to  bed  and  tell  her  sister  not  to  bother  them. 
She  soothed  their  pillows,  nursed  them  to  conva- 
lescence, tempted  them  with  delicacies  from  toy 
cups  and  then  ga've  them  up  to  a  sick  bed  the 
next  day.  If  the  dolls  received  a  fall  Florence 
would  very  readily  set  their  limbs  and  bandage 
them. 

Her  first  real  live  patient  was  "Cap",  the  shep- 
herd's dog.  One  day  while  Florence  was  riding 
with  the  vicar  who  w^s  very  fond  of  her,  they 
noticed  the  sheep  scattered  everywhere.  The  vicar 
asked  the  shepherd  where  his  dog  was  and  the 
shepherd  said  that  the  boys  had  been  throwing 
stones  at  him  and  had  broken  his  leg.  Florence 
wanted  to  do  something  for  the  dog,  but  the  shep- 
herd said  that  he  was  going  to  put  an  end  to  its 
misery.  Finally,  the  vicar  decided  to  take  Florence 
to  the  shed  where  the  dog  was.  When  she  saw 
the  injured  dog  she  rubbed  his  leg,  and  then  the 
vicar  found  that  it  was  only  bruised  and  not  brok- 
en. He  told  her  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  use  a 
hot  compress  on  "Cap's"  leg.  Florence  tore  up  the 
shepherd's  clean  smock  for  cloths  with  which  to 
make  the  compress.  She  took  the  dog  under  her 
special  care  and  nursed  it  until  its  wounds  were 
healed  and  her  heart  was  full  of  joy  when  she  saw 
the  results  of  her  kindness. 

She  had  a  passion  for  doing  kind  deeds  for  mar  or 
beast,  and  the  people  around  her  learned  to  look 
for  her  kindness  and  trust  in  her  skill.  She  was 
particularly  fond  of  the  less  favored  pets,  the 
outcasts.  She  became  attached  to  Peggy,  an  old 
pony  past  work.  She  carried  apples  to  Pjggy  and 
enjoyed  watching  her  eat  them,  and  although  the 
pony  and'  the  dog  that  were  constant  at  her  side 
were  dumb,  the  three  seemed  to  understand  each 
other  perfectly. 

Moreover,  she  had  a  great  love  for  flower.^  She 
would  gather  them  and  take  them  to  a  sick  room 
to  brighten  it  up,  or  she  would  carry  a  basket  full 
of  primroses  to  a  delicate  girl  that  was  pining  for 
the  sight  of  a  flower. 


At  seventeen,  her  parents  having  made  their  home 
in  England  with  the  county  people  of  Derbyshire 
and  Hampshire,  she  soon  acquired  the  reputation 
among  them  of  being  a  very  lovable  and  talented 
young  lady.  She  was  clever  at  sketching  and  as 
there  were  no  hand  cameras  in  those  days,  she 
photographed  many  groups  on  the  lawn,  and  her 
bright  and  witty  way  of  talking  made  the  poor 
people  look  forward  to  her  visits  moi-e  than  to  the 
favors  which  she  showed  them. 

Florence  at  first  did  most  of  her  philanthropic 
work  in  connection  with  the  church  parishes.  She 
started  a  Bible  class  for  the  young  women  that 
worked  in  the  hosiery  mills.  She  worked  up  Christ- 
mas entertainments  for  the  children  and  helped  to 
entertain  the  workhouse  poor. 

Two  severe  illnesses  among  the  members  of  her 
family  developed  her  nursing  faculty  and  after  this 
experience  she  decided  to  turn  to  systematic  study 
of  nursing.  She  spent  some  months  in  the  best 
London  hospitals  and  then  visited  those  in  Edinburgh 
and  Dublin.  Afterward  she  went  abroad  and  saw 
institutions  for  sick  in  France,  Germany  and  Italy, 
and  in  1849  she  enrolled  herself  as  a  voluntary 
nurse  in  a  deaconess  institute  on  the  Rhine.  Later 
she  found  work  in  the  Haidey  Street  Home  of  Lon- 
don organizing  nurses,  attending  to  the  correspond- 
ence, the  prescriptions,  and  the  accounts,  but  she 
had  to  resign  from  this  task  because  of  ill  health 
and  she  returned  home  to  recuperate. 

When  the  Crimean  war  broke  out,  there  was  an 
appeal  to  the  women  of  the  country  to  become 
nui'ses  for  the  soldiers.  The  nurses  at  that  time 
were  of  a  very  low  class.  They  were  considered  of 
low  character  and  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  get 
the  right  kind  of  women  to  become  nurses.  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert  was  at  that  time  head  of  the  war 
department  of  England.  He  had  already  seen  what 
wonderful  work  Florence  Nightingale  had  done 
while  she  was  at  Harley  Street  Home,  so  he  at  once 
wrote  for  her  to  take  charge  of  the  hospital  at 
Scutari. 

Before  she  received  the  letter,  however,  she  had 
already  made  up  her  mind  to  offer  her  services. 
Consequently  she  at  once  accepted  the  appointment 
of  the  government  as  superintendent  of  nurses  at 
Scutari.  This  undertaking  was  so  new  and  so  much 
at  variance  with  English  custom  and  tradition  that 
criticism  was  expected,  but  Florence  Nightingale 
was  one  who  listens  to  the  voice  within  and  not 
w'ithout. 

This  act  of  hers  raised  the  profession  of  nursing 
to  a  dignified  plane  and  made  one  of  the  most 
dignified  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  useful  profes- 
sions, and  respectable  women  have  as  a  result  a 
new  profession  open  to  them,  for  which  they  owe 
thanks  to  Florence  Nightingale. 

There  were  many  kind  and  sjanpathetic  women 
also  who  now  volunteered,  but  as  there  was  no 
time  to  train  the  nurses,  Miss  Nightingale  had 
to  apply  to  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  in- 
stitutions for  volunteers.  The  Tommies  at  the  hos- 
pital heard  of  the  coming  of  the  English  nurses 
and  so  delighted  were  they  to  see  them  that  on« 
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poor  fellow'  burst  into  tears,  exclaiming,  "I  can't 
help  it,  I  can't,  indeed,  when  I  see  them.  Only 
think  of  English  women  coming  out  here  to  nurse 
us.  It  seems  so  homelike  and  comfortable..''  Flor- 
ence Nightingale  now  became  known  as  the  Lady-in- 
chief. 

It  was  thought  by  the  younger  medical  men  that 
the  rats  which  infested  the  hospital,  would  prove 
too  much  for  the  nurses.  But  here  the  Lady-in- 
chief  rose  above  traditional  feminine  weakness. 
Armed  with  an  umbrella  she  fearlessly  attacked  the 
rodents  and  drove  them  from  the  house. 

The  Lady-in-chief  went  her  rounds  at  night  carrj'- 
ing  her  little  lamp,  the  gleam  of  which  lighted  her 
progress  of  mercy  and  love.  Djdng  men  would 
turn  on  their  pillo\\'"s  and  bless  her  shadow,  and 
she  has  been  memorialized  in  verse  by  Longfellow 
as  "The  Lady  With  the  Lamp."  The  common  sol- 
dier was  her  chief  concern.  Although  she  was  the 
head  of  the  hospital,  she  was  not  dictatorial,  nor 
seemingly  aggressive.  She  possessed  the  knowledge 
which  comjielled  respectful  attention  and  a  judge- 
ment that  inspired  confidence.  If  life  could  be 
saved,  she  was  determined  to  save  it.  She  would 
sit  xip  night  after  night  nursing  men  that  were 
about  to  die,  washing  their  wounds,  and  cheering 
their  hearts  w'ith  kind  words.  In  her  ear  was  often 
whispered  the  last  message  home  and  money  was 
entrusted  to  her  to  send  to  loved  ones. 

Her  greatness  showed  itself  not  alone  in  adminisr 
tering  to  the  immediate  needs  of  the  soldiers.  She 
set  up  a  laundry  near  the  Scutari  hospital,  she  had 
a  home  fixed  up  for  the  wives  and  children,  the  fore- 
runner of  the  hostess  houses  today. 

After  six  months  in  the  hospitals  at  Scutari,  she 
decided  to  go  to  Balaklava.    Since  she  was  superin- 


tendent of  the  nursing  stafi:  of  the  East,  it  was  her 
duty  to  inspect  the  hospitals  in  the  Crimea.  While 
in  Balaklava,  therefore,  she  visited  a  sick  ot?icer  and 
m  a  few  days  after  the  visit  she  was  stricken  with 
Crimean  fever.  She  attributed  her  first  step  towards 
convalescence  to  the  joy  caused  on  receiving  a 
bunch  of  flowers. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  a  Nightingale  Fund 
was  begun  by  the  queen  and  contributed  to  by  all 
classes  of  people.  With  it  school  rooms  were  es- 
tablished for  the  men  at  Scutari  and  in  Critnea, 
and  not  until  all  the  hospitals  were  closed  at  the 
war  did  she  c^uit  the  scene  of  her  labors.  Then 
she  went  eventually  back  to  her  home.  But  when 
it  was  known  that  she  had  returned,  people  from 
everywhere  came  to  get  a  glimpse  of  her,  and  to 
bring  her  many  and  costly  gifts. 

When  the  Indian  mutiny  broke  out  she  w^anted 
to  go  and  organize  a  nursing  staff,  but  she  was 
in  feeble  health  and  was  not  able  to  go.  Although 
she  was  too  feeble  to  take  personal  charge  of  the 
nursing,  she  was  able  to  give  help  in  many  ways 
both  in  regard  to  nursing  and  in  helping  disabled 
soldiers    and    their    families. 

She  wrote  many  ijooks  and  pamphlets:  "Notes  on 
Nursing,"  "Notes  on  Hospitals,"  "Life  or  Death 
in  India,''  and  "Notes  on  Lying-in  Institutions" 
are  some  of  her  more  important  waitings. 

She  established  a  training  school  for  nurses  at 
St.  Thomas'  Hospital  in  order  to  found  a  special 
training  school  for  nurses  for  the  poor.  Her  life 
was  thus  filled  with  useful  service,  as  she  lived  to 
see  her  ninetieth  birthday.  Her  last  days  were  filled 
with  honors.  She  had  done  a  great  work  and  it 
must  have  made  her  happy  to  know  that  her  work 
was  appreciated. 


SELF-EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS  FOR  APPRAISING  THEIR  FITNESS 


F.  B.  Dyer,  ex-Superintendent  of  the  Boston  pub- 
lie  schools,  has  worked  out  a  series  of  questions  for 
the  teachers  to  use  in  measuring  their  own  fitness 
as  teachers.  These  questions  are  asked  to  help 
teachers  make  a  self-examination  and  to  fnd  a 
way  of  improving  themselves.  Each  teacher  should 
apply  the  questions  to  herself  or  himself  and  see  how 
high  in  the  scale  each  may  be  rated. 

I. — Personal  Characteristics. 

1.  Is  my  personal  appearance  as  good  as  I  can 
make  it? 

2.  Ahi  I  careful  to  keep  myself  in  as  good  phy- 
sical health  as  possible? 

3.  Is  my  mien  natural  and  sincere  rather  than 
affected  or  assumed? 

4.  What  mannerisms  have  I  that  can  be  over- 
come? 

5.  Is  my  voice  well  modulated? 

6.  Is  my  speech  so  well  enunciated  that  I  am 
easily  understood  by  the  pupils? 

7.  How  do  I  know  that  my  use  of  English  is 
worthy  of  the  mother  tongue? 

8.  What  traits  are  there  in  my  disposition  wliicli 
I  should  hold  in  cheek? 

II. — Ability  as  a  Teacher. 

1.     Management  of  the  Room. 
1.     Is  the  ventilation  in  my  room  as  good  as  I 
can  make  it? 


2.  Is   the    temperature    satisfactory? 

3.  Are  the  seats  properly  adjusted  to  the  pupils? 

4.  Is  the  lighting  of  the  room  as  good  as  I  can 
make  it? 

5.  What  methods  do  I  employ  to  have  readily 
available  for  teaching  purposes  the  appropriate  edu- 
cational material  such  as  charts,  maps,  pictures, 
globes,  and  practice  work^* 

6.  Have  I  done  all  that  can  be  done  to  make 
my  room  an  attractive  place  to  work? 

2.     Management  of  the  Class — Discipline. 

1.  How  do  I  know  that  my  ideal  of  good  order 
is  a  w^orthy  one? 

2.  Do  I  secure  good  order  by  the  best  methods? 

3.  What  evidences  are  there  that  my  pupils  are 
acquiring  habits  of  good  physical  bearing? 

4.  Do  I  find  more  difficulty  in  handling  the  class 
at  dismissals  than  during  recitation  periods? 

5.  Do  I  lead  or  command  the  pupils  in  main- 
taining proper  order' 

6.  What  shows  that  my  pupils  are  learning  self- 
control? 

7.  In  what  ways  is  a  responsive  and  co-opera- 
tive spirit  among  the  pupils  sho^vn? 

3.     Teaching  the  Lesson. 

1.  Do  I  distinguish  the  following  types  of  lesson 
and  employ  each  at  the  proper  time — a  drill  lesson, 
a  thinking  lesson,  a  lesson  for  appreciation  (or  lit- 
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eratiire  or  art),  and  a  lesson  to  teach  children  how 
to  study? 

2.  Which  method  of  teaching  do  I  use  most  often : 

(a)  The  conversational,  in  which  the  pupils  both 
answer  and  ask  questions? 

(b)  The  quiz,  in  which  the  pupils  only  ans^Ver  the 
questions  which  I  ask  them? 

(c)  The  lecture,  in  which  the  pupils  merely  re- 
ceive what  is  given  them' 

3.  Do  I  choose  my  method  of  teaching  in  view 
of  the  character  of  the  lesson  to  be  taught? 

4.  What  part  of  the  recitation  time  do  I  take  up : 

(a)  By  asking  thought-provoking  questions  and 
trying  to  get  the  pupils  to  talk  freely  about  the 
subject  M'hich  they  are  learning  to  handle? 

(b)  By  merely  quizzing? 

(e)   By  giving  information? 

(d)  By  working  at  the  blackboard' 

(e)  By  using  illustrative  material? 

5.  What  part  of  the  recitation  do  the  pupils  take 
up : 

(a)  By  working  out  new  information  memorized 
from  a  book? 

(b)  By  repeating  information  memorized  from  a 
book? 

(c)  By  drill  or  practice  work  to  apply  the  priu- 
ciples  taught? 

(b)  By  giving  thoughtful  answers? 
(e)    By  working  at  their  seats   or  at  the  black- 
board' 

6.  To  what  extent  in  each  lesson  do  I  help  the 
pupils  to  prepare  the  next  lesson: 

(a)  By  a  good  ending  of  recitation? 

(b)  By   a  judicious   assignment? 

(c)  By  stating  the  aim? 

(d)  By  anticipating  their  difficulties? 

(e)  By  suggestions  or  directions? 

7.  How  do  I  find  out  that  the  pupils  have  clearly 
in  mind   the   aim   or   purpose    of  each   lesson? 

8.  Do  I  take  appropriate  means  to  ascertain  how 
much  the  pupils  know  about  the  subject  of  the  les- 
son before  I  attempt  to  teach  them  the  now  lesson? 

9.  To  what  extent  do  I  secure  the  proper  atten- 
tion of  pupils  to  their  work  through  interests  that 
are   natural  to   them?  ' 

10.  What  means  do  I  take  to  present  the  mate- 
rial in  the  form  of  problems  which  stimulate  the 
curiosity  of  the  pupils? 

11.  Are  my  questions  simple,  direct,  and  logical, 
or  are  they  rambling,  ambiguous,  and  suggestive  of 
the  answer? 

12.  Are  most  of  my  questions  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  new  ideas  or  to  find  out  how  much 
of  the  assigned  lesson  the  pupils  have  learned' 

13.  What  means  do  I  adopt  to  insure  a  judicious 
distribution  of  my  questions  among  the  pupils? 

14.  How  many  different  pupils  of  my  class  do  I 
give  a  chance  to  recite  in  each  recitation  in  a  week? 

15.  What  pains  do  I  take  to  make  my  questions 
such  that  the  pupils  must  answer  them  with  a  com- 
plete statement  rather  than  with  one  word? 

16.  What  methods  do  I  employ  to  have  each 
pupil  as  he  recites  address  himself  to  the  class 
rather  than  to  me? 

17.  How  do  I  make  it  necessary  for  the  pupil  to 
make  proper  use  of  his  past  experience  and  his 
present  knowledge? 

18.  Do  I  make  desirable  use  of  pictures,  objects. 


charts,  maps,  blackboards,  and  other  objective  ma- 
terial ? 

19.  Am  I  distribting  my  attention  judiciously 
among  the  better  and  poorer  pupils  so  that  each 
pupil  is  getting  the  largest  possible  value  from  my 
instruction? 

20.  Am  I  training  my  pupils  to  discriminate  be- 
between  what  is  essentially  important  in  the  lesson 
and  what  is  only  relatively  so? 

21.  Am  I  teaching  my  pupils  to  organize  their 
own   ideas  in  proper  relation   and   sequence" 

22.  How  do  I  see  to  it  that  the  pupils  feel  that 
the  object  of  the  lesson  has  been  accomplished? 

23.  By  what  methods  do  I  clinch  the  main  idea 
of  each  lesson  before  closing  the  recitation? 

24.  What  evidence  is  there  that  my  pupils  are 
increasing  in  power  of  .self-control  and  initiative' 
Are  they  learning  to  solve  their  own  difficulties? 

25.  Are  my  pupils  increasing  their  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility for  their  oWn  improvement? 

26.  Do  my  pupils  attack  hard  work  gladly,  or  do 
they  want  help  in  every  little  difficulty? 

27.  Are  my  pupils  being  trained  in  conscious 
methods  of  study  and  work? 

28.  To  what  extent  do  drills  and  practice  work 
of  pupils  carry  over  into  their  other  work? 

29.  Is  my  teaching  such  that  there  is  inculcated 
in  my  pupils  the  destire  to  learn,  to  render  some 
valuable  service,  and  to  be  somebody  worth  while? 

30.  In  general,  what  am  I  as  a  teacher  doing, 
what  am  I  doing  it  for,  and  why  am  I  doing  it 
in  this  particular  way' 


AMERICA:  AN  AUGUST  CONCEPTION. 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  poet  and  essayist,  ^vrit- 
ing  some  75  j^ears  ago,  said: 

"The  possible  destiny  of  the  ITnited  States  of 
America  as  a  Xation  of  a  hundred  million  of  free 
men,  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
living  under  the  laws  of  Alfred  and  speaking  the 
language  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  is  an  august 
conception." 

The  United  States  is  now  a  Nation  of  a  hundred 
million  and  more,  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  and  reaching  out  east  takes  in  Hawaii 
and  the  Philippines,  in  the  north  Alaska,  and  in  the 
south  the  Panama  Canal.  But  grander  than  its  phy- 
sical is  its  moral  greatness.  Its  fairness  and  justice, 
its  courage  and  power,  its  maintenance  of  right  and 
freedom  cover  the  world. 

The  destiny  the  United  States  is  now  fulfilling 
is  a  more  august  conception  than  even  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  author  of  Kubla  Khan  conceived  of  less 
than  a  century  ago.' — Bureau  of  Publicity  of  the 
Treatsury  Departiment's  War  Loan  Organization. 


INVESTMENT. 


Educational  institutions  accepted  for  organization 
Treasury  Department's  War  Loan  Organization, 
and  equipment  of  units  of  the  students'  army  train- 
ing corps  represent  an  educational  plant  worth 
$500,000,000  to  the  government,  the  Wiar  Depart- 
ment estimated  recently.  The  colleges  will  be  used 
to  give  men  over  18  years  of  age  intensive  training 
prior  to  becoming  technical  experts,  officers  of  the 
line  and  non-commissioned  officers. 
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News  and  Comment  About  Books 


NOTES  AND  COAOIENT. 

Teachers  of  spelling  who  may 
sometimes  run  short  of  methods  and 
devices,  should  send  for  a  booklet. 
The  Use  d'  the  Dictionm-y,  distrib- 
uted gratis  by  G.  and  C.  Merrlam 
Company,  Springfield,  Mass.  It  is 
not  only  very  suggestive  otherwise, 
but  contains  an  outline  graded 
course   in  the   use   of   the   dictionary 


and  as  many  as 


?ames  with   the 


dictionary. 

f      H      11 

Schools  for  the  little  folks,  schools 
for  the  middle-sized  folks,  and 
schools  for  the  grown  folka  are  all 
interested  in  flags  and  drills.  Very 
timely  and  very  welcome,  therefore 
are  three  booklets  in  paper  covejrs 
just  issued  by  A.  Flanagan  Com- 
pany, Chicago.  They  are  MSlitai?' 
Drills  for  Schools  (47  pages,  2  5 
cents),  A  MiUtary  Flag  Drill  (for 
boys  and  girls,  3  2  pages,  2  3  cents) 
and  The  Stars  and  Stripes:  A  Fla?;' 
Drill  (for  girls,  12  pages,  15  cents). 
The  first  two  were  written  by  Col. 
Joseph  H.  Barnett,  the  last  by  Fern 
E.  Wise. 

If      f      H 

Under  the  title  of  "What  Ever>-- 
body  Ought  to  Know  Ahout  tli3 
AVorld  Wai-,"  a  series  of  timely  and 
characteristically  readable  historical 
articles  written  by  Editor  Clarence 
Poe  are  now  running  in  The  Pro- 
gressive Farmer.  These  articles,  says 
Dr.  Poe,  are  designed  to  make  clear. 
In  language  a  child  can  understand, 
the  causes,  course,  and  consequences 
of  the  World  War.  It  will  be  ac- 
ceptable news  to  the  readers  oi 
North  Carolina  Education  that  these 
articles,  when  the  series  is  com- 
pleted, will  be  revised,  enlarged,  and 
illustrated  and  put  into  book  form 
with  additional  equipment  adaptln,? 
them  to  school  use. 

f  H  H 
Beginners  in  Latin  now  are  most- 
ly children  and  bring  children's 
minds  to  the  study  of  subject  mat- 
ter that  is  addressed  to  mature 
minds — matter  they  would  find  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  and  appre- 
ciating even  if  it  were  presented  in 
their  own  tongue.  How  much  great- 
er, then,  does  the  difficulty  become 
when  this  too-unfamiliar  subject 
matter  is  presented  in  the  strange 
structural  garb  of  an  equally  strange 
language!  That  in  acquiring  a 
working  acquaintance  with  the 
strange  languages  one  has  to  meet, 
the  learner  is  at  an  advantage  when 
the  e'esient  of  unfamiliarity  belongs 
to  the  attire  only  and  not  to  its 
wearer  is  manifestly  the  not  easily 
overthrown  theory  of  the  makers  of 
a   delect-able  little     book     just   pub- 


lished which  introduces  seventh- 
grade  pupils  to  the  linqual  parapher- 
nalia of  the  ancient  Romans  display- 
ed upon  the  friendly  forms  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  America,  and  Twinkle 
Twinkle,  Little  Star.  'The  interest- 
ing little  volume  to  which  this  ref- 
erence is  made  is  Lupold's  Introduc- 
tion to  Latin,  published  by  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Company,  Boston.  And  the 
publishers  announce  that  a  compan- 
ion book  for  eighth-year  pupils  is 
under  way.  W.  F.  M. 


BRIEF  REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

AVTiat  to   Do  for  Uncle   Sam.      By 

Carolyn  Sherwin  Bailey.  Illustrated. 
Cloth,  220  pages.  Price,  7  5  cents. 
A.  Flanagan  Company,  Chicago. 

Written  in  harmony  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Government  that  work 
in  civics  should  begin  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  and  that  emphasis 
should  be  laid  upon  the  child's  own 
community  obligations  and  actlvitie?;, 
this  is  a  fine  little  "first  book  in  pa- 
triotism and  citizenship."  It  is 
packed  full  of  both.  Its  22  0  pages 
carry  64  illustrations,  su.ch  as  "Go- 
ing to  AVork  for  Uncle  Sam,"  "Mak- 
ing Fly  Traps,"  "Taking  Care  of  His 
Flag."  "Doing  Her  Bit  to  Keep  the 
Town  Beautiful,"  and  "Working  lor 
the  Junior  Red  Cross,"  which  also 
suggest  the  character  (. '  the  chap- 
Iprs.  the  first  two  of  whijh  bear  the 
titles  of  Who  is  Our  Uncle  Sam? 
and  When  He  Sits  Behind  the  Teach- 
ers' Desk. 


French  Short  Storie?.  Edited  for 
school  use  by  Harry  C.  Schweikert, 
M.  A..  Central  High  School,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Lake  English  Classics. 
Cloth,  319  pages.  Price,  40  cents. 
Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

A  collection  of  eighteen  French 
Short  Stories  (in  English  transla- 
tion) edited  for  class  use.  Ten  au- 
thors are  represented:  Balzac  (by 
three  stories),  Maupassant  (by  five), 
Daudet  fby  three),  Merrimee.  Wus- 
set.  Coupee,  France,  Bazin,  Clarstic, 
nnd  Lemaitre  (by  one  each).  There 
is  an  excellent  introduction  of  eleven 
nages  on  the  Short  Story  (1)  of  to- 
dnv,  (2)  of,  antiquity,  and  (3')  in 
modern  France.  Footnotes  and  a 
i^ronouncing  elossary  are  provided. 
Pripf  biographical  sketches  of  the 
authors  are  appropriately  placed 
with  the  selections.  It  is  a  welcome 
and  enriching  addition  to  texts  tor 
the  atudy  of  the  short  story. 


cents.      D.   C.   Heath  &   Co.     Boston, 
New   York,   Chicago. 

This  rather  captivating  little  book 
is  based  upon  seven  years'  success- 
ful experience  in  teaching  Latin  to 
seventh-grade  pupils.  It  lays  em- 
phasis In  the  relations  of  Latin  to 
English.  Through  its  aid  the  pupil 
learns  the  simple  uses  of  an  in- 
flected language,  masters  some  of 
the  essential  forms  of  Latin,  and 
acquires  a  vocabulary  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  Latin  words 
with  the  use  of  approximately  seven 
hundred  English  derivatives.  The 
book  includes  easy  reading  lessons, 
fables,  poems,  Latin  phrases  com- 
mon in  English,  and  definite  direc- 
tions for  the  guidance  of  teachers. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  work  is  Invit- 
ingly simple  and  practical.  No  won- 
der the  publishers  are  able  to  say 
that  these  lessons  have  proven  emi- 
nently successful. — W.   P.   M. 


History  of  the  United  States.     By 

John  Holladay  Latane,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  History  in  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  Illustrations 
and  Maps.  Cloth,  xiii -1-617  pages. 
Price  $1.60.  Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston. 
Mass. 

A  new  book,  not  a  revision.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  diplomatic  his- 
tory; more  space  than  is  usual  in 
recent  books  is  devoted  to  the  coun- 
try's military  history;  the  influence 
of  economic  conditions  upon  political 
action  is  kept  in  mind  throughout. 
Particularly  clear  and  interesting  is 
the  chaptar  setting  forth  the  causes 
which  drew  America  Into  the  Euro- 
pean war.  The  work  is  amply  and 
attractively,  but  not  too  profusely 
illustrated  and  the  numerous  colored 
maps  in  full  and  double  pages  are 
especially  good.  The  chapters  are 
followed  by  very  useful  topical  bibli- 
ographical references  and  the  text 
combines  as  far  as  practicable  the 
topical  and  chronological  methods 
in  the  narration  Itself. 


Introduction  to  Latin.  By  He.nry 
S.  Lupoid,  CrestTlew  Junior  High 
Pehool,  Columbus.  Ohio.  Cloi'h. 
Illuptrated.      122    pages.      Price,    S2 


Practical     Business     English.      By 

Oscar  Charles  Gallagher,  A.  M.,  Head- 
master West  Roxbury  High  School, 
Boston,  and  Leonard  Bowdoin  Moul- 
ton,  A.  B.,  Department  of  English, 
High  School  of  Commerce,  Boston. 
Cloth  XV +22  6  pages.  Price,  92  cents 
net,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston,    Mlass. 

■  The  subject  is  here  divided  into 
four  parts:  (1)  Business  English, 
presenting  description,  narration,  ex- 
position, and  argument  as  adapted  to 
business  use,  '2)  The  Business  of  the 
School,  using  school  activities  both 
formal  and  informal  to  instill  the 
spirit  of  business  and  teach  effective 
expression,  (3)  Grammatical  Form 
and  Sentence  Structure,  treating  con- 
cisely applied  grammar  and  the 
more  common  errors  in  form,  (4) 
Practical  Business,  an  especially  fine 
and  full  presentation  of  advertising, 
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salesmanship,  letters,  oolleetions,  tel- 
egrams, and  office  filing.  Material 
fresh,  treatment  interesting  and  et'- 
fective.  Written  for  the  one  who 
has  to  learn  business  English  rather 
than  for  one  who  has  to  teach  it; 
therefore,  an  especially  fine,  text  for 
teachers.  The  superior  typography, 
paper,  and  printing  make  a  particu- 
larly pleasing  impression. 


State    School    News 


The  Wonders  of  the  Jungle.  Book 
Two.  By  Prince  Sarah  Ghosh.  Cloth, 
Illustrated.  217  pages.  Price  52  cents. 
D.   C.   Heath  &  Co.     New  York. 

Readers  of  Prince  Ghosh's  first 
book  in  this  series  will  welcome  this 
second  book.  The  Prince's  intimate 
knowledge  of  animal  life  and  sympa- 
thy with  the  child's  point  of  view 
make  his  work  of  rare  interest  and 
value  In  this  book  he  tells  the  mode 
of  life  of  many  of  the  larger  Jungle 
animals,  how  they  protect  one  an- 
other, how  they  care  for  and  train 
their  young,  and  how  they  adapt 
themselves  to  their  surroundings. 
Particular  interest  attaches  to  stories 
concerning  the  intelligence  and  love 
of  good  order  of  the  elephants  and 
the  admirable  qualities  of  the  other 
animals.  The  book  makes  clear  that 
each  animal  is  endowed  with  the  gift 
he  most  needs,  and  also  shows  that 
he  suffers  as  a  result  of  his  particu- 
lar fault.  This  latest  volume  is  beau- 
tifully illustrated  and  will  appeal  to 
a  large  public. 


Ck)unty    Conunencement    for   Co'Iored 
Children. 

A  county  commencement  was  held 
in  Wilkes  county  for  the  colored  race 
this  year  at  which  five  diplomas  of 
graduation  from  the  public  schools 
were  issued.  Fifty-seven  certificates 
of  merit  were  given  for  perfect  at- 
tendance, twenty^-seven  awards  of 
honor  for  perfect  spelling  were  is- 
sued, two  library  certificates  were 
awarded,  and  one  gold  medal  for 
seven  years  perfect  attendance  was 
given,  the  first  ever  awarded  to  a  col- 
ored pupil  of  the  county. 


Dr.  George  J.  Ramsey,  State  Dis-ector 
of  Labor. 
Dr.  George  J.  Ramsey,  of  Raleigh, 
formerly  president  of  Peace  Institute, 
and  now  at  the  head  of  the  South  At- 
lantic Teachers'  Bureau,  has  been  de- 
signated by  the  Department  of  Labor 
at  Washington  as  State  Director  of 
Labor  for  North  Carolina.  Senator 
Lee  S.  Overman  recommended  the  ed- 
ucator and  business  man  for  the  re- 
sponsible job.  The  newly  created 
State  office  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Ramsey  will  work  in  conjunction 
with  the  Federal  labor  agencies.  As 
is  true  in  all  labor  troubles,  the  par- 
amount task  will  be  to  connect  the 
jobless  man  with  the  manless  job. 
Then,  too,  the  vagrant  class  as  em- 
phasized in  a  recent  proclamation  by 
Governor  T.  W.  Bickett  will  be  given 
due  consideration. — News  and  Ob- 
server. 


SCHOOL  NEWS  BRIEFS. 

The  opening  date  of  Peace  Insti- 
tute this  fall  is  September  12.  Ap- 
plications, it  is  announced  by  the 
president.  Miss  Mary  O.  Graham,  in- 
dicate the  largest  enrollment  in  re- 
cent years. 

The  late  Sterling  Smith,  of  Win- 
ston-Salem, left  among  the  bequests 
in  his  will  one  thousand  dollars  lo 
Davidson  College  for  the  education 
of  young  men  preparing  for  the 
ministry. 

The  Raleigh  city  schools  open 
Monday,  September  9.  Twenty-two 
new  teachers  will  be  employed  in  the 
schools  this  fall,  the  largest  number 
of  changes  in  one  year  in  the  history 
of  the  schools. 

The  University  hag  purchased  and 
moved  to  Chapel  Hill  the  Stephen  B. 
Weeks  collection,  consisting  of 
about  10,000  volumes  and  pam- 
phlets on  North  Carolina  history,  lit- 
erature, laws,  public  documents, 
newspapers,  maps,  etc.,  some  of 
which  are"  very  rare. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina 
is  preparing  to  receive  and  instruct 
detachments  of  300  signal  corps  men 
detailed  from  the  camps  for  special 
courses.  Indications  are  that  the 
incoming  freshman  class  will  out- 
number its  predecessors.  The  date 
for  opening  has  been  postponed  to 
September  24  and  25. 


The  activities  and  progress  of  the 
educational  forces  in  Wilkes  County 
for  this  year  are  strikingly  set  fort*h 
in  an  Educational  Edition  of  the 
Wilkes  Journal,  o*  North  Wilkes- 
boro.  The  fine  spirit  of  co-operation 
existing  between  Supt.  C.  C.  Wright 
and  the  county  press  doesn't  hurt  the 
schools   or  the  papers   the  least   bit. 


The  fall  term  at  Fuquay  will  open 
in  the  handsome  new  $20,000  brick 
building.  The  new  building  is  the 
result  of  consolidation  of  the  Varina 
and  Puquay  districts.  Five  teachers 
will  be  employed,  led  by  Mr.  H.  A. 
Neal,  of  Durham  County,  who  Is  the 
new  principal.  For  four  years  he 
has  been  principal  of  the  Normal- 
Industrial  Indian  Training  School  at 
Pembroke. 

To  succeed  the  late  Prof.  John  E. 
Ray  as  superintendent  of  the  State 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  the 
directors  chose  President  G.  E.  Lane- 
berry,    of   Chowan   College   at      Mur- 


freesboro.  The  Chowan  trustees  then 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  their  col- 
lege Prof.  John  B.  Brewer,  of  Roan- 
oke College,  Danville,  Va.,  a  brother 
of  President  C.  B.  Brewer,  of  Mere- 
dith College,  thus  bringing  back  to 
Chowan  a  former  president  and  to 
North  Carolina  a  distinguished  son 
who  had  been  long  absent  from  the 
State. 

The  Raleigh  News  and  Observer 
received  recently  from  the  textile  de- 
partment of  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Engineering  a  num- 
ber of  samples  of  woven  goods  made 
by  D.  B.  Glenn,  of  Greensboro,  whose 
work  received  the  medal  given  by 
the  National  Asociation  for  Cotton 
Manufacturers  for  the  best  work  of 
the  kind  done  at  the  textile  schools 
of  the  country.  For  five  years  In  suc- 
cession the  textila  school  of  North 
Carolina  has  won  the  medal,  and  it 
is  the  only  school  in  the  South  to 
win  it.  D.  B.  Glenn,  who  is  the 
winner,  has  had  the  highest  profi- 
ciency for  the  last  four  years. 


A  Plan  to  Supply  AH  the  Schools 
With  Teachers. 

Piano  to  place  the  North  Carolina 
teacher  on  the  itinerate  basis,  are 
being  worked  out  by  State  Superin- 
tendent J.  Y.  Joyner,  who  thinks 
that  under  this  plan  the  scarcity  of 
teachers  would  be  relieved  and  it 
would  be  possible  to  furnish  a  teach- 
er for  every  school  in  the  State. 
Schools  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State  usually  open  much  earlier  than 
those  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State.  By  opening  the  schools  in  the 
mountains  earlier  than  usual,  and 
closing  them  just  before  the  schools 
in  the  eastern  section  open.  Dr. 
Joyner  believes  all  the  schools  could 
be  kept  open  and  the  teachers  given 
employment  for  a  longer  period. 

Letters  have  been  sent  to  the  var 
rious  county  superintendents  asking 
for  information  as  to  .the  dates  of 
opening  and  closing  of  all  the  schools 
in  each  county. 

The  superintendents  in  the  west- 
ern counties  have  been  questioned  as 
to  how  many  teachers  would  be  wil- 
ling to  come  east  to  teach  in  schools 
opening  later  in  the  season.  The 
number  of  teachers  from  eastern  dis- 
tricts that  could  be  used  will  be  as- 
certained from  the  eastern  superin- 
tendents. 

Superintendent  Joyner  in  making 
the  appeal  to  the  teachers  asks  them 
to  undertake  the  work  in  the  interest 
of  education.  It  will  be  impossible. 
Dr.  Joyner  says,  to  know  whether 
the  plan  can  be  worked  until  reports 
from  all  counties  in  the  State  are 
sent  in  to  the  department. 
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The  lanston  Schools  Show  Progress. 

Superintendent  K.  R.  Curtis,  of 
Kinston,  in  liis  report  to  his  school 
hoard  at  the  close  of  the  year  out- 
lined the  following  things:  "that 
have  been  accomplished  during  the 
past  two  years." 

1.  Medical  inspection  of  school 
children  and  the  establishment  of  a 
free  dental  clinic  in  the  Grainger 
school  building,  where  all  children 
may  bave  their  teeth  treated  free. 

2.  Semi-annual  promotions  of  pu- 
pils. 

3.  Releasing  primary  supervisor 
from  duties  of  building  principal  so 
that  she  may  give  all  her  time  to  su- 
pervision of  all  instruction  below  the 
high  school. 

4.  The  introduction  of  the  un- 
graded  room. 

5.  The  high  school  has  been  admit- 
ted to  membership  in  the  list  of 
standard  high  schools  in  the  Associa- 
tion of  College  and  Preparatory 
Schools  of  the  Southern  States. 

6.  Physical  training  has  been 
broadened  so  as  to  reach  all  the 
grades. 

7.  A  course  in  Home  Gardening 
for  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  grades  of 
the  grammar  school  under  govern- 
ment supervision  has  been  inaugura- 
ted. 

8.  A  tax  for  increasing  the  school 
revenue  has  been  voted. 


Effective  Work  Against  Typhoid. 

The  nine  counties  in  North  Caro- 
lina which  are  co-operating  with  the 
State  Board  of  Health  through  the 
Bureau  of  County  Health  Work 
were  particularly  active  during  the 
past  month  in  their  efforts  to  combat 
the  spread  of  typhoid  fever,  the 
great  scourge  of  the  summer  months. 
These  counties  are  Wilson,  Pitt, 
Northampton,  Rowan,  Davidson, 
Forsyth,  Lenoir,  Robeson  and  Nasli, 
all  large  and  populous  counties,  and 
each  containing  large  negro  popula- 
tions. These  counties  reported  4  6 
cases  of  typhoid  fever  for  the  month, 
an  average  of  only  slightly  more 
than  five  cases  for  the  county.  The 
whole  time  health  officers  in  charge 
of  the  health  departments  in  the  sev- 
eral counties  are  determined  to  keep 
the  number  of  cases  equally  as  low 
through  the  remainder  of  the  sum- 
mer months. 

The  story  of  the  energetic  work 
done  to  combat  the  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease in  these  counties  during  the 
month  is  told  graphically  in  two  sets 
of  figures.  During  that  period  684 
sanitary  closets  were  built  and  6,480 
people  were  inoculated  with  the 
anti-typhoid  vaccine.  Teachers  should 
spread  this  information  among  the 
patrons  of  the  community. 


those  children  who  expect  to  enter 
the  textile  trades.  The  Roanoke 
Rapids  Herald  says  of  the  work: 
These  classes  are  established  as 
a  part  of  the  regular  High 
School  curriculum  and  will  be  con- 
tinued until  the  close  of  school  in 
May.  It  is  not  necessary,  however, 
that  a  person  be  enrolled  as  a  student 
of  the  High  School  before  he  can  en- 
ter this  department.  Any  mill  oper- 
ative who  is  working  on  eight  hour 
time  can  come  to  these  classes  by  ar- 
ranging his  hours  of  work  so  that  he 
will  bo  off  at  the  time  they  meet. 

Roanoke  Rapids  High  School  is 
the  first  school  in  the  State  to  estab- 
lish work  of  this  kind.  Tliis  is  but 
the  beginning  of  a  general  plan  being 
worked  out  by  Superintendent  A.  M. 
Proctor  for  the  establishing  of  an  In- 
dustrial High  School  here.  Since  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  is  the  predom-  ■ 
inant  industry  of  the  town  he  thought 
it  wise  to  begin  at  this  point.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  add  a  commercial  department, 
a  home  economics  department  and 
other  vocational  departments. 

This  offers  rare  opportunity  for 
those  pupils  who  desire  to  better  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  daily 
problems  that  arise  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  goods.  No  text-books 
will  be  used  but  simple  calculations 
in  yarns,  together  with  a  study  of  the 
purpose  and  operations  of  the  ma- 
chines will  be  given. 


Seventy-eight  of  the  white,  and  four- 
teen of  the  colored  districts,  are  fur- 
nished with  patent  desks.  Five 
schools,  four  white  and  one  colored, 
have  teacherages. 


Vocational  Training  in  Roanoke 
Rapids  School. 

Roanoke  Rapids  last  spring  estab- 
lished certain  vocational  courses  for 


Education  in  Columbus  the  First 
Year  of  the  War. 

Supt.  F.  T.  Wooten  says  that  in 
spite  of  the  war  the  schools  of  Col- 
umbus county  have  progressed  dur- 
ing the  past  year.     He  writes: 

Columbus  has  done  no  startling 
"stunts"  in  tlie  field  of  education 
during  the  past  year.  Conditions 
brought  on  by  the  world  war  have 
made  it  exceedingly  hard  to  hold  our 
own.  We  found  it  very  difficult  to 
secure  an  adequate  supply  of  teach- 
ers. After  going  to  the  limit,  ac- 
cepting teachers  experienced  and  in^ 
experienced,  trained  and  untrained, 
we  still  had  a  few  schools  for  which 
teachers  could  not  be  found.  Still  by 
the  loyal  and  untiring  help  of  the 
"faithful  few"  things  were  held  to- 
gether and  some  substantial  progress 
was  made. 

We  spent  not  less  than  $7,000 
in  building  new  houses  and  eur 
larging  old  ones.  Special  tax  elec- 
tions were  hold  and  carried  in  two 
districts,  and  two  others,  Chadbourn 
and  Clarendon,  voted  to  raise  their 
levy.  Chadbourn  from  30  and90  to  50 
and  $1.50;  Clarendon  from  20  and  60 
to  40  t:nd  $1.20.  There  are  now  fifty 
local  tax  districts  in  the  county  and 
in  these  districts  are  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  school  population.  Dur- 
ing the  year  we  raised  by  private  sub- 
scription .ibove  $2,500  for  buildings, 
libraries  and  school  extension.  Sev- 
enty-two districts  have  rural  libra- 
ries,   in   which      are    6,425    volumes. 


Educational  Progress  in  Wilson 
County. 

1.  The  schools  and  teachers  of 
Wilson  county  have  co-operated  dur- 
ing the  past  year  in  all  the  war  work 
asked  to  be  done.  The  fact  that 
Wilson  county  was  the  first  county 
to  secure  its  quota  of  War  Stamps 
was  due  in  some  measure  to  the  ed- 
ucational work  of  the  schools. 

2.  Wilson  county  on  January  IS, 
1918,  voted  a  three  mill  county-wide 
special  school  tax  to  supplement  the 
general  school  fund.  We  think  this 
will  enable  every  school  in  the  coun- 
ty to  have  at  least  a  six  months' 
school  at  living  salaries  in  1918-19. 

3.  As  soon  as  some  more  of  our 
roads  are  made  suitable,  we  are 
planning  to  establish  about  12  or  15 
central  schools  to  take  the  place  of 
the  5  0  small  schools  we  now  have. 

4.  The  town  of  Wilson  has  author- 
ized during  the  past  school  year  tlie 
issuance  of  $150,000  worth  of  bonds 
for  school  buildings. 

5.  During  this  year  the  town  of 
Wilson  has  built  its  third  school 
building  for  white  pupils,  on  a  four- 
acre  lot,  at  a  cost  of  about  $13,000. 
This  school  has  a  capacity  of  six 
teachers. 

6.  At  a  cost  of  $3,500  sanitary 
closets  have  been  installed  at  the  col- 
ored school  of  the  town  of  Wilson. 

7.  A  new  four-room  brick  school 
building  at  Evansdale  has  been  built 
at  a  cost  of  $6,000. 

8.  Three-room  buildings  have  been 
erected  at  Kirby's  Crossing  and 
Wards'  at  a  cost  of  $3,500  each.  Two 
one^room  houses  have  been  built  at  a 
cost  of  $1,000  each. 

9.  Water  and  lights  have  been  in- 
stalled at  Rock  Ridge  County  High 
School.  The  local  district  recently 
voted  $5,000  worth  of  bonds  to  im- 
prove the  school  equipment. — C.  L. 
Coon  in  News  and   Observer. 


Wake  Forest  postpones  its  fall 
opening  three  weeks — to  September 
2  4 — because  of  changes  in  the  Stu- 
dent Army  Training  regulations. 

30,000  TEACHERS  W.1.NTED — U.  S. 
GOV'T  JOBS.  $100  TO  $150  MONTH 

The  tremendous  work  of  the  war 
and  the  necessity  of  replacing  men 
called  to  the  colors,  has  opened  up 
thousands  of  clerical  positions  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  to  women.  These 
include  many  wonderful  clerical  op- 
portunities for  teachers  at  big  pay. 

We  advise  all  readers  who  are  in- 
terested to  immediately  write  to 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  Y226,  Ro- 
chester, N.  Y.,  for  full  list  of  U.  S. 
Government  positions  now  open  to 
you  and  for  free  book  describing 
these  positions. 
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High  School  Cadets  Drilling  to  the  Music  of  the  Victrola,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

America's  Slogan:  Freedom,  For  All,  Forever! 

Now  is  the  time  for  all  American  children  to  hear  and  learn  to  sing  the  stirring  patriotic 
songs  of  our  country, — the  music  which  is  inspiring  the  boys  of  Uncle  Sam's  Army  and  Navy, 
who  are  helping  to  win  the  war. 

Now,  if  never  before,  our  boys  and  girls  should  know  the  good  old  folk  melodies  of 
America,  and  the  wholesome,  hearty  country  dances  of  our  pioneer  forefathers. 

The  First  Week  in  September  is  to  be  The  National  Week  of  Recreation, 

Many  old  American  Country  Dances,  recently  revived  by  Elizabeth  Burchenal  and  {ea.ured,  with  full  direc- 
tions, in  her  new  book  on  "American  Country  Dances"   (Published  by  G.  Schirmer), 
have  been  recorded  by  the  Victor  Company  under  her  direction. 

The  Victrola  and  Victor  Records 

are  the  best  means  by  which  these  old  American  country  dances  may  be  brought  into 
your   school    and    community  festivals.     They  are  simple,   tuneful,   charming,   easily 
taught,  and  have  a  truly  American  flavor. 

Ask  to  hear  the  following  records  played  by  the  Victor  Military  Band,  at  your 
dealer's: 


,  /  Old  Dan  Tucker 
'  I  White  Cockade 

'  Green  Mountain  Volunteers 

^  Speed  the  Plow 


18490^ 


18491 


Arkansaw  Traveler 
,  Soldier's  Joy 
17160     Pop  Goes  the 
Weasel 


18331 


to% 


Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  play  the  above  for  you, 
and  supply  you  with  a  copy  of  "A  New  Graded 
List"  and  the  Victor  Catalog  of  Records.     For 
further  information,  write  to  the 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 


"HIS  MASTERIS  VOICE" 


To  insure  Victor  quality,  always  look  for  the  famous 

trademark.    His  Master's  Voice,"    It  is  on  all  pro- 

ducts  of  the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company. 


Victrola  XXV,  $fi5 

Specially  manufactareff 

for  School  use 

AWhen    the  Victrola  is  not  in  use,  the    horr 

\can    be  placed   under  the   instrument   safe  , 

^  and  secure  from  danger,  and  the  cabinet 

can    be    locked    to    protect    it    from 

dust    and  promiscuous   use   by 

irresponsible  people. 
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Philadelphus  High  School  Pupil  Wins 
Prize. 

Eko-L,  a  scholarship  society  of  the 
women  of  Trinity  College,  offered  a 
prize  to  the  high  school  girl  of  North 
Carolina  winning  in  the  short  story 
contest,  the  plan  of  which  was  pub- 
lished early  in  the  year  in  Education. 
Miss  Peyton  Markham,  of  Philadel- 
phus High  School,  was  the  winner 
and  the  prize,  ten  dollars  in  gold,  was 
formally  presented  to  her  at  the 
commencement  of  Philadelphus  High 
School  on  May  8. 

Other  schools  submitting  stories 
were:  Seven  Springs  High  School, 
represented  by  Miss  Mary  Outlaw, 
with  a  story  entitled,  "Young  Yam- 
sae,"  (second  place) ;  Apex  High 
School,  represented  by  Miss  Lacy 
Jo:ies  with  a  story  entitled  "An  Inci- 
dent in  the  Spanish-American  War," 
(third  place);  Williamstown  High 
School,  represented  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
Burns  with  a  story  entitled  "Re- 
becca;" Seaboard  High  School,  repre- 
sented by  Miss  Poy  Parkes  with  a 
story  entitled  "The  Yellow  Slip  of 
Paper;"  Moresville  High  School, 
represented  by  Miss  Ruth  Heaton, 
with  a  story  entitled  "A  Mother's  Am- 
bition for  Her  Daughter;"  Wilson 
High  School,  represented  by  Miss 
Annie  Rice,  with  the  story  "A  Serious 
Mistake;"  Fayetteville  High  School, 
represented  by  Miss  Selma  Vann  with 
the  story  "At  the  Mercy  of  Ambi- 
tion;" Catawba  High  School,  repre- 
sented by  Miss  Louise  Little  with  the 
story  "Isali,  the  Hero  of  His  Tribe." 

The  stories  were  judged  mainly 
with  reference  to  the  subject  matter, 
style,  diction,  and  punctuation.  The 
subject  matter  was  not  necessarily 
confined  to  historical  incidents-^— 
although  such  subjects  were  suggestt- 
ed  by  the  pamphlet  which  Eko-L  sent 
out — but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
those  stories  dealing  with  historical 
incidents  gavg  the  best  results.  The 
stories  as  a  whole  showed  effort  and 
merit,  and  Eko-L  considers  its  first 
contest  of  this  sort  a  success. — Trin- 
ity Chronicle. 


The  Group  Plau  of  Hokling   Coiuitj 
Commencement. 

"In  closing  the  work  of  the  year,' 
says  Supt.  C.  C.  Wright,  of  Wilkea 
county,  "we  decided  to  again  hold 
group  county  commencements  as 
this  plan  proved  so  successful  a  year 
ago  when  it  was  first  inaugurated. 
The  county  was  divided  into  four 
groups  consisting  of  five  townships 
each  and  the  regular  county  com- 
mencement exercises  were  held  in 
each  of  these  groups.  These  were  all 
held  on  successive  Saturdays,  then 
the  winners  in  spelling,  reciting  and 
declaiming  contests  which  had  been 
held  ill  each  group  were  called  to- 
gether at  North  Wilkesboro  and  the 
final  county  commencement  was  held. 
This  was  a  new  feature  in  the  educa- 
tional work  here,  and  one  which  will 
be  retained  in  future. 


At  these  commencements  100  di- 
plomas of  graduation  were  awarded 
to  those  pupils  who  had  completed 
the  grammar  grades  in  the  public 
schools.  Certificates  of  merit  for 
perfect  attendance  were  awarded  to 
643  children  who  had  been  perfect  in 
attendance  for  the  term,  while  four 
gold  medals  were  awarded  for  seven 
years  perfect  attendance.  Awards  of 
honor  were  given  to  181  pupils  who 
had  been  perfect  in  spelling  lOi'  the 
term.  Library  certificates  were 
given  to  4  3  students  who  had  read 
fifty  or  more  school  library  books 
during  the  present  scholastic  year. 

Each  school,  both  white  and  col- 
ored, has  a  school  library,  while  we 
have  placed  217  supjilementary  libra- 
ries in  these.  Quite  a  number  of  these 
were  installed  daring  the  year.  We 
now  have  4  5  local  tax  school  districts, 
three  or  four  of  these  having'  voted 
the  tax  this  year.  Our  Teachers' 
Reading  Circle  now  numbers  125 
who  have  completed  the  entire  course 
of  four  years. 

The  Teachers'  Association  of  the 
county  now  numbers  206,  including 
in  its  membership  practically  all  of 
the  active  teachers  of  the  entire 
county.  We  now  have  three  general 
meetings  of  these  associations  each 
year  in  addition  to  four  or  five  group 
teachers'  meetings.  There  is  a  coun- 
ty-wide teachers'  association  for  the 
colored  as  well  as  for  the  whites. 

Another  new  feature  of  the  work 
here  this  year  was  awarding  a  small 
certificate  to  each  pupil  who  had 
been  perfect  in  attendance  for  the 
month.  This  plan  proved  very  help- 
ful in  many  of  the  schools  in  the  way 
of  increasing  the  attendance  as  quite 
a  number  of  pupils  felt  that  they 
could  reasonably  hope  to  secure  a 
certificate  of  perfect  attendance  for 
one  month,  while  it  was  almost  im- 
possibk  to  secure  one  for  perfect  at- 
tendance for  the  entire  term." 


New  Buildings   for  the  Normal 
CoUege. 

Two  new  buildings  to  cost  approx- 
imately $210,444  have  been  begun  by 
the   State   Normal    College. 

One  of  the  buildings  will  be  in 
reality  not  a  building  but  a  wing  to 
the  present  Mclver  building.  This 
structure  was  provided  for  future  en- 


largement by  the  addition  of  east  and 
west  wings  and  the  authorities  de>- 
cided  to  construct  the  east  wing  first. 
This  addition  will  house  domestic 
science  laboratories  and  class  rooms. 
This  will  increase  greatly  the  facili- 
ties for  good  and  efficient  work  of  the 
college. 

The  other  building  will  be  a  fire- 
proof dormitory  for  about  110  stu- 
dents. This  will  be  located  on  a  por- 
tion of  the  Peabody  park  property 
near  where  the  college  barn  formerly 
stood,  and  at  the  end  of  Laurie  av- 
enue. 


TEACHERS   WANTED.     $100   TO 
.$150  MONTH. 

All  teachers  should  try  the  U.  S. 
Government  examinations  constantly 
being  held  throughout  the  entire 
country.  Thousands  of  positions  are 
to  be  filled  at  from  $1,100  to  $1,800; 
have  short  hours  and  annual  vaca- 
tions with  full  pay.  Those  interested 
should  write  immediately  to  Frank- 
lin Institute,  Dept.  V2  2  7  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  for  schedule  showing  all  exam- 
ination dates  and  places  and  large  de- 
scriptive book,  showing  the  positions 
open  and  giving  many  sample  exami- 
ination  questions,  which  will  be  sent 
free  of  charge. 


EAST  CAROLINA 

Teachers  Training  School. 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina. 
Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree 
to  teach.  Fall  term  begins  Septem- 
ber 25,  1918. 

For  catalog  and  other  information 
address. 


Robt.  H.  Wright, 

PRESIDENT, 
Greenville,  N.  C. 


TRAINING  OF  ARMY  OFFICERS  AT 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 

FOR  MEN  EIGHTEEN  YEARS  OLD  AND  ABOVE. 

Army  training  and  teachers'  training  at  the  same  time. 
Uniforms  and  $30  a  month  promised. 

GEORGE  PEABODY  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS, 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 
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National  Appropriation  to  North  Car- 
olina from  Smith-Hughes  Fund. 

North  Carolina's  apportionment 
this  year  from  the  Smith-Hughes 
Fund  is  $51,191.24,  out  of  a  total  for 
the  nation  of  $2,307,460.  The 
amounts  apportioned  to  the  several 
States,  must  be  matched  by  an  equal 
amount  from  the  State  treasuries. 

The  distribution  according  to  trade 
and  on  basis  of  population  for  North 
Carolina,  follows: 

Agricultural,  for  salaries  of  teachr 
ers,  supervisors  and  directors  $28,- 
690.82;  trade,  home  economic  and 
industry  for  salaries  of  teachers,  $5,- 
647.73;  teacher  training,  for  salaries 
of  teachers  and  maintenance  of  teach- 
er training,   $16,852.69. 

The  educational  institutions  of 
North  Carolina  sharing  in  the  allot- 
ment of  federal  funds  are:  Lowe's 
Grove  Farm  School,  Durham  county; 
Startown  Farm  Life  School,  Newton, 
R.  F.  D.;  Craven  County  Farm  Life 
School,  Vanceboro;  Sand  Hill  Farm 
Life  School,  Vass;  Red  Oak  Farm 
Life  School,  Rocky  Mount,  R.  F.  D.; 
Rich  Square  Farm  Life  School,  Rich 
Square;  Gary  Farm  Life  School, 
Gary;  Rock  Ridge  Farm  Life  School, 
R.  F.  D.  2.  These  funds  are  designa- 
ted for  the  purpose  of  promoting  ag- 
ricultural training. 

Tho  institutions  to  receive  appro- 
priations for  teacher  training  are  the 
Agricultural  and  Engineering  Col- 
lege, of  West  Raleigh,  and  the  North 
Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical 
College  of  Greensboro. 

Schools  sharing  in  the  distribution 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  home  eco- 
nomics are  the  Slater  Industrial  and 
Normal  School  (colored)  of  Winston- 
Salem,  and  the  State  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial College,  of  Greensboro. 

Schools  designated  under  this 
classification  of  vocational  institu- 
tions are  the  Winston-Salem  High 
School  and  the  Gary  Farm  Life 
School  of  Wake  county. 

Trades  and  industries  will  receive 
an  impetus  by  the  distribution  of 
funds  to  the  following  Tar  Heel 
schools: 

Roanoke  Rapids  graded  school  of 
Roanoke  Rapids;  Weldon  graded 
schols  and  East  Lumberton  High 
School. — News  and  Observer. 


North  Carolina  Cheese  Exliibit. 

The  Dairy  Field  Office  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service  is  now 
making  plans  to  exhibit  samples  of 
cheese  from  each  of  the  twenty-five 
cheese  factories  now  in  operation  in 
western  North  Carolina  at  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Show,  to  be  held  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  on  October  10  to 
19.  In  this  connection,  the  office  is 
also  planning  to  personally  conduct  a 
group  of  farmers  from  the  western 
part  of  the  State  to  visit  this  show.  A 
large  number  of  cheese  makers  and 
dairymen  are  planning  to  make  the 
trip;    those   from     around   Asheville 


and  adjacent  points  meeting  the 
party  at  Morristown,  Tennessee,  and 
those  from  the  northern  section  go- 
ing to  Johnson  City.  Mr.  F.  R.  Farnr 
ham,  specialist  in  cheese-making, 
will  have  charge  of  the  party  which 
will  have  these  two  points  on  October 
14th. 

Teachers  and  pupils  who  live  in 
communities  to  be  represented  by 
this  Dairy  Show  should  have  the  del- 
egates on  their  return  home  to  tell 
the  school  what  they  saw  and  how 
well  North  Carolina  stood  at  the 
show. 


Spencer  to  Have  a  Night  School. 

The  Spencer  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  arrang- 
ing for  a  full  fledged  night  school 
this  fall  and  winter  for  the  benefit  of 
railroad  men  and  others  who  are  em- 
ployed in  day  time.  Secretary  B.  P. 
Stevenson  and  Superintendent  J.  E. 
Redfern,  of  th3  public  school  are 
working  up  a  schedule  and  preparing 
a  course  of  study.  English,  spelling, 
writing,  reading,  arithmetic,  and 
other  branchas  will  be  taught  and  the 
school  is  to  run  eight  months.  It 
will  be  opened  about  September  10. 


NEW   VICTOR   RECORDS. 

The  September  list  of  new  records 
for  the  Victrola  includes  many  pop- 
uar  war  pieces.  Among  them  are 
"Over  There,"  sung  by  Caruso  but 
composed  by  George  M.  Cohan,  for 
which  he  was  paid  $25,000  by  a  mu- 
sic publisher;  '"Dear  Old  Pal  o! 
Mine,"  sung  by  John  McGormack; 
"Bluin'  the  Blues,"  a  dance  record 
])y  the  Dixieland  Jazz  Band;  and 
"Prance,  We  Have  Not  Forgotten 
You,"  sung  by  Lambert  Murphy. 
There  are  only  a  hint  of  the  full  list. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  have 
a  Victrola  in  your  own  home  to  en- 
joy Victor  music — you  need  merely 
"drop  in"  at  your  nearest  Victor 
dealer's  who  will  always  be  glad  to 
play  any  music  you  may  care  to 
hear. 

George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Fall  quarter  opens  September  30.  Pre- 
pare yourself  now  for  the  high  salaries 
that  are  being  paid  trained  teachers. 


DC 


to  a  competent  and  ready  use  of  the 
dictionary  and  f  ijong  the  habit  of  coa- 
sulting  it,  is  one  of, 
the  main  duties  that 
the  school  can  per- 
form for  a  student :' ' 
says  Dr.  Suzzallo, 
President  of  Uni- 
versity of  Washing- t'.i.|fc^^jf"'  M  ( 
ton,  Seattle. 

When  quMtlons  arise  de 
yon  suggest  that 

WEBSTER'S 
NEW  INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 

is  a  universal  question  answerer? 

400,000  Vocabulary  Terms.  2700  Pages.  6000  Illus- 
trations. Colored  Plates.  30,000  Geographical  Sub- 
jects.   12,000  Biographical  Entries. 

Type  matter  is  eqairalent  to  that  of  a 
15-Tolume  encyclopedia* 

Kegolar  and  India-Paper  Editions. 

Also  WEBSTER'S    COLLEGIATE.   Third 
Edition.     A  New  Book.     1248  Pages.     1700 
Illustrations.     100,000  Words  and  Phrases. 
WRITE  for  Specimen  Pages.      FREE,  a  new 
booklet,   *'  Use   of  the    Dictionary  —  Gam«s 

with  the  Dictionary." 
G>  &  C.  Merriant  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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The  Nation  Demaeds  of  its  Civilians 

Patriotism— Food  Conservation 

Teach  the  children  in  the  schools  the  principles  and  ideals  you  would  have 
all  the  people  of  the  nation  follow  and  hold  most  sacred.  Teach  them  now 
PATRIOTISM  and  FOOD  ECONOMY.  Instruct  the  children,  with  the  latest 
text-books  on  these  subjects,  how  to  respond  to  the  call  of  their  country. 

The  Spirit  of  Democracy 

By  Lyman  P.  Powell,  President  of  Hobart  College,  and  Gertj-nde  \V.  Powell 

A  reader  for  the  grammar  grades,  containing  the  great  addresses  of  the  world 
leaders,  and  poems,  inspiring,  virile  poems  of  the  Great  War.  Truly,  it  is  a 
textbook  of  PATRIOTISM  that  will  give  the  children  a  clear  conception  of 
DEMOCRACY  and  a  love  for  it. 

Lessons  in  Cookery 

By  Frances  E.  Stewart,  of  the  Murray  F.  Tuley  Higli  Scliool,  Chicago 

The  first  book  of  a  series,  FOOD  ECONOMY,  teaches  the  Science  of  Cooking 
with  all  emphasis  laid  upon  food  economy  in  all  its  phases— as  in  market- 
ing, and  in  the  use  of  meat  and  wheat  substitutes— by  the  preparation  of  whole- 
some dishes  and  well-balanced  meals. 

CHICAGO         Rand  McNally  &  Company       new  york 
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Can  Make  Immediate  Shipment 

From  Richmond,  Va. 


Ameriean  Tubular 
Steel  and  Semi- 
Steel  Desks. 


Hygienic 

Sanitary 

Artistic 

Efficiency 

Economy 


Old  Dominion  Patent  Heating  and  Ventilating 

System.    Best  for  School  Use. 
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VIMGORLAXE  BLACKOOARD 


Best  Composition  Blackboard, 
used  in  three-fourths  of  the 
accredited  High  and  Grammar 
Sch  >ois  of  the  South.  It  is  not 
an  experiment ;  it  has  been 
used  successfully  for  the  last 
20  years.  It  is  made  3,  3i  and 
4  feet  wide,  and  any  lenq;th  up 
to  12  feet.  Write  for  sample 
today. 


Maps       Globes      Charts       Crayons 

Write  for  our  new  catalogue  which  describes  our  general  line  of 
school  furniture,  school  supplies,  also  a  complete  line  of  kindergarten 
furniture  and  supplies,  playground  and  athletic  goods,  educational  and 
teachers'  supplies. 

We  can  furnish  you  any  special  catalogue  on  request.    For  special  information  and 
catalogue  address 

Virginia  School  Supply  Company 


2000-2012  West  Marshall  Street, 


P.  O.  Box  1177,  Richmond,  Virginia. 
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End  Cbis  Scheme  of  Cducatioti=»Bu<%^  'berty 

Bonds! 

Admirable  as  it  is  in  some  respects  the  German  scheme  of  education  has  two  particulars  in 
which  it  would  never  be  acceptable  or  suited  to  American  conditions.  In  the  first  place,  while  it 
contains  an  ideal  of  absolute  service  for  the  Fatherland  it  is  based  upon  an  autocratic  conception 
of  government,  in  which  the  governed  have  no  vital  part  in  the  government  ;  upon  a  prefered 
class,  with  a  perpetuation  of  their  special  privileges;  upon  a  permanently  stratified  order  of  so- 
ciety, with  certain  groups,  particularly  the  industrial  group,  practically  foreordained  to  a  given 
status,  generation  after  generation,  and  with  large  portions  of  the  people  regimented  remorse- 
lessly, for  good  or  ill,  under  the  orders  of  superior  officers.  In  the  second  place,  while  the  en- 
tire school  system  gives  a  prominent  place  to  instruction  in  religion  the  final  fruitage  is  an  obso- 
lete code  of  ethics  based  upon  the  idea  that  might  is  right,  frankly  and  almost  brutally  proposing 
the  Scrap  of  Paper  theory,  under  which,  treaties,  bonds  or  other  obligations  may  be  tern  up  and 
cast  aside  at  will — a  theory  which  makes  personal,  national  and  internaiicnal  relaiicns  with  the 
remainder  of  mankind  utterly  impossible.— From  Gerwig's  "  Schools  with  a  Perfect  Scene  ". 
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FOR  USE  IN  EVERY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

]VIY  COUNTRY 

A  Textbook  in  Civics  and  Patriotism 

For  Upper  Grammar  Grades  and  Junior  High  Schools 

By  GRACE  A.  TURKINGTON 

Fully  illustrated,  with  a  frontispiece  in  colors  by  N.  C.  Wyeth 

This  is  the  psychological  time  for  driving  home  the  truths  about  our  government 
which  it  is  the  right  of  every  child  to  know  and  to  appreciate.  No  grammar  school  or 
junior  high  school  boy  or  girl  should  go  through  the  present  year  without  a  course  in 
good  citizenship.  Turkington's  My  Country  will  make  this  study  one.  of  the  most 
attractive  in  the  whole  curriculum.  The  book  is  distinctly  a  book  of  and  for  today.  It 
breathes  enthusiastic  Americanism  on  every  page. 

Write  to  the  publishers  for  a  complete,  descriptive  folder  and  further  information. 


70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


The  SdiMtliera  Desk  Co^, 

HICKORY,  N.  C. 

BOX  776. 

The  Strongest  Desk 
on  the  Market. 
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THE  SCHOOL  MAY  HELP  TO  DIGNIFY  LABOR  AND  CURE  IDLENESS 

By  E.  C.  Brooks. 


This  nation  has  never  been  so  serious  as  it  is 
now  in  its  attempt  to  mobilize  the  entire  man-power 
of  the  nation.  President  Wilson  says,  "The  whole 
nation  shall  be  a  team  in  which  each  man  shall  play 
the  part  for  which  he  is  best  fitted.  .  .  .  Each  man 
shall  be  classitied  for  service  in  the  place  to  which 
it  shall  best  serve  the  general  good  to  call  him." 

Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  Commissioner  of  Education, 
sends  these  directions  to  the  teachers:  "During 
school  hours  and  out  of  seliool,  on  mornings,  after- 
nons,  Saturdays  and  during  vacation  all  older  chil- 
dren and  youth  should  be  encouraged  and  directed 
to  do  as  much  useful  productive  work  as  they  can 
without  interfering  with  their  more  important 
school  duties.  This  productive  work  should  be  so 
directed  as  to  give  it  the  highest  possible  value, 
both   economically  and   educationally.'' 

Are  the  Schools  Dignifjdng  Labor? 

The  nation  says  work  or  tight,  and  towns,  cities 
and  states  are  passing  drastic  laws  against  idleness 
and  vagrancy.  Laziness  is  now  considered  a  vice 
just  as  drunkeness  or  pistol  toting  or  theft  is  con- 
sidered a  vice.  Then  why  are  some  people  habitu- 
ated to  ways  of  idleness  ?_  W]iat  is  the  school  doing 
to  correct  this  evil? 

The  first  remedj',  perhaps,  may  be  found  in  pro- 
viding physical  activities  for  little  children.  They 
should  be  as  active  physically  as  they  are  mentally. 
This  opens  up  the  whole  question  of  play-grounds 
and  organized  athletics.  The  next  is  to  honor  or 
dignify  work  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  it  a  so.^ial 
value  greater  than  that  given  to  polished  or  gilded 
idleness.  Another  remedy  and  closely  related  to  the 
second  may  be  found  in  studying  the  leading  occu- 
pations of  a  community,  not  only  studying  them, 
but  participating  in  them. 

What  are  the  leading  occupations  of  a  communi- 
ty? What  oportunities  do  they  offer  an  individual 
to  realize  his  ambition?  There  is  scracely  an  occu- 
pation in  which  some  man  has  not  achieved  dis- 
tinction. These  men  should  be  studied  from  time 
to  time  in  the  school — Luther  Burbank  in  the  plant 
world,  Edison  in  the  electrical  world,  Goethals  in 
engineering,  John  R.  Mott  in  moral  and  religious 
leadership,  Seeman  A.  Knapp  in  agricultiire,  Sam- 
uel Gompers  as  a  labor  leader,  etc.  Every  vocation 
has  at  one  time  or  another  offered  some  individual 
an  opportunity  to  achieve  fame  and  distinction. 

Who  are  the  men  of  your  community  that  are 
succeeding?  What  virtues  do  they  possess'  Why 
are  they  considered  strong  men  in  the  communiry? 
You  will  find  that  industry  is  always  one  of  th.Mr 
virtues. 

Credit  for  Home  Work. 

It  is  one  thing  for  the  school  to  talk  about  work 
and  quite  another  to  dignify  it  in  such  a  way  that 
the  student  is  given  a  motive  to  work.     The  school 


has  neglected  to  reach  into  the  counnunity  and  give 
credit  for  outside  work  done  by  pupils.  Here  is  a 
problem : 

Joe  drives  the  milk  wagon  for  his  father's  dairj'. 
After  school  he  rounds  up  the  cows  and  feeds  them. 
He  has  little  time  for  study  at  night  because  he 
must  rise  at  four  o  'clock  in  the  morning  when  he 
begins  to  niake  his  rounds  again.  He  is  honest,  in- 
dustrious and  punctual.  He  is  required  by  the 
school,  however,  to  carry  the  same  number  of  daily 
recitations  that  all  other  students  carry.  Some- 
times when  it  is  bad  weather  he  is  late  to  school  or 
fails  altogether  to  go.  His  report  card  for  one 
month  shows  the  following: 

English,  Failure.  History,  Passing             , 

Arithmetic,  Good  Deportment,    Good 

Geography,   Passing  Tardy,  4  times 

Spelling,  Failure  Absent,  2  times 

Remarks — Indifferent  in  his  studies  and  in  at- 
tendance. 

The  teachers 's  record  shows  that  Joe's  class-room 
work  is  satisfactory  in  only  three  studies,  arithme- 
tic, geography,  and  history.  One  would  judge  from 
this  report  that  he  is  a  careless  boy,  inattentive  to 
duty,  and  far  below  the  standard  in  attainments. 
Bait  quite  the  reverse  is  true.  He  works  nearly  six 
hours  a  day  more  than  the  others  boys  in  school. 
He  is  honest,  punctual,  reliable,  and  industrious. 
But  he  has  too  much  to  do.  He  is  not  a  failure, 
but  is  without  capacity  to  do  twice  as  much  work 
as  is  required  of  the  others.  The  result  is  inevit- 
able unless  he  has  double  their  capacity,  such  a 
school  policy  will  cause  him  to  hate  work  or  hate 
the  school.  And  this  charge  may  be  brought  against 
the  school  that  it  discourages  unconsciously  honest 
work  that  is  necessary  to  the  support  of  the  fmaily 
and  that  is  very  helpful  in  making  the  boy. 

The  teacher  should  have  honored  this  outside 
work  and  should  have  encouraged  others  to  do 
likewise.  Joe  should  have  been  given  credit  for 
it,  and  he  should  not  have  been  required  to  carry 
as  many  studies  as  those  who  did  no  outside  work 
at  all.  The  teacher  should  have  discussed  with 
him  ways  of  becoming  more  efficient,  and  all  nec- 
essary work  at  home  done  by  pupils  should  be  given 
a  high  place  on  the  honor  roll  of  the  school. 

The  school,  by  taking  into  account  home  tasks, 
can  very  often  make  the  school  an  aid  to  the  home 
instead  of  a  great  burden.  It  can  make  a  task 
that  once  seemed  to  be  a  drudgery,  helpful  in  estab- 
lishing right  habits  and  in  dignifying  labor  in  the 
minds  of  all  chldren.  Such  a  policy  would  make  a 
boy  or  girl  proud  of  the  work  at  home  rather 
than  ashamed  of  it.  But  how  many  students  con- 
ceal the  fact  that  they  have  to  Avork  at  home  l:e- 
cause  they  are  ashamed  for  their  companions  to 
know  it,  and  because  the  social  ideal  is  out  of 
harmony  with  home  AVJork ! 
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PREACH  A  CRUSADE  AGAINST  IGNORANCE 

By  E.  C.  Brooks. 


Never  in  the  history  of  the  country  has  there  been 
so  much  interest  in  the  education  of  all  the  chil- 
dren. Not  only  North  Carolina  but  every  State  in 
the  Union  is  appealed  to  to  wage  a  war  against  ig- 
norance, and  on  nest  November  when  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  is  voted  on,  we  shall  know  what 
effect  this  appeal  has  had  on  our  citizens. 

The  war  has  showii  the  leaders  of  America  how 
careless  the  people  have  been  in  the  past  in  mat- 
ters of  education  and  what  perils  now  threaten  the 
nation  through  ignorance  and  illiteracy. 

President  Wilson's  Interest  in  Education, 

Wlien  the  first  draft  of  about  ten  million  sol- 
diers was  made,  the  number  of  illiterates  was 
startling.     President  Wilson  said: 

"There  are  5,500,000  illiterates  in  the  United 
States  and  700,000  of  these  men  are  within  the  draft 
age.  There  are,  no  doubt,  many  good  Americans 
who  cannot  read  or  write  the  English  language  and 
many  men  who  cannot  read  or  write  any  language. 
But  in  a  democracy  which  depends  upon  the  in- 
formation of  its  people  for  the  conduct  of  its  gov- 
ernment, there  must  be  universal  education  in  the 
language  of  its  coujitry.  When  this  war  closes  Ave 
cannot  carry  on  a  campaign  against  tuberculosis 
among  the  people  Avho  cannot  read  today  the  rules 
of  the  food  administration,  nor  will  we  be  able  to 
carrjr  on  a  campaign  to  make  the  school  house  a 
co-operative  marketing  center  among  a  people  who 
cannot  read  the  circulars  of  the  department  of  agri- 
culture." 

These  men  could  not  sign  their  names. 

They  could  not  read  their  orders  posted  daily  on 
bulletin  boards. 

They  could  not  read  the  manual  of  arms. 

They  could  not  imderstand  the  signals  or  follow 
the  signal  corps  in  tiaue  of  battle. 

The  number  of  illiterates  in  the  army  has  been 
increased  perhaps  a  hundred  per  cent  by  the  second 
draft,  but  it  is  not  alone  in  the  army  that  ignorance 
is  a  peril. 

Franklin  Lane's  Warning. 

Mr  Franklin  Lane,  Secrttary  of  Interior,  urges 
the  people  of  America  to  organize  for  a  fight  against 
illiteracy,  even  as  they  are  now  engaged  to  fight 
Prussianism.      He    says : 

"So  our  struggle  in  the  schools,  as  it  should 
be  in  our  homes,  is  against  ignorance,  the  old,  an- 
cient, inveterate  ignorance  with  which  every  gen- 
eration is  born  into  this  world,  the  ignorance  which 
must  be  first  overcomie  and  then  enlightened  by 
eft"ort,  hard  effort,  repeated  effort,  wisely  guided 
effort,  not  alone  by  the  exertion  of  the  teacher,  but 
on  the  part  of  the  student  as  wiell,  that  our  young 
recruits  may  be  trained,  trained,  trained  into  an 
alert,  disciplined,  irresistible  army  of  knowledge. 

"It  is  not  an  easy  task,  for  we  are  wrestling  not 
against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  the  unseen 
powers  of  darkness,  darkness  intellectual  and  dark- 
ness moral.  It  is,  then,  our  part  in  the  "immortal 
conflict",  ceaseless  and  strenuous,  'now  going  on 
and  calling  for  marvelous  vigilance'  more  loiidly 
than  ever.  It  is  no  place  for  undisciplined  minds 
or  wild  theorists,  still  less  for  idlers,  slouchers  and 


slackers,   and   even  less  for  false  prophets   dressed 
up  in  the  uniform  of  the  army  of  knowledge. ' ' 

Dangers   to  tlie   Nation  From.  Ignorance, 

"Ignorance  is  not  a  cure  for  anything",  but  it 
is  a  hindrance  to  progress  and  a  constant  menace  to 
the  liberties  of  a  free  people.  A  community  can- 
not progress  faster  than  public  opinion  can  guide 
it.  It  falls  a  prey  easily  to  the  wiles  of  its  enemies 
and  it  may  viciously  smite  the  hand  that  would 
save  it.  Thomas  Jefferson  saw  this  when  the  foun- 
dation of  this  nation  was  laid,  and  he  appealed  to 
the  people  to  preach  a  crusade  against  ignorance, 
and  the  patriotic  leader  of  America  have  ever  been 
conscious  of  the  dead  weight  that  ignorance  lays 
upon    a   ptople. 

The  seriousness  of  this  danger  was  not  realized 
until  the  world  war  laid  bare  the  heart  of  the 
world  and  exhibited  the  forces  of  evil  at  work.  It 
is  said  that  the  collapse  of  the  Italian  army  in  1917 
was  due  almost  solely  to  the  ignorance  of  the  Italian 
soldiers..  They  fell  an  easy  prey  to  German  propa- 
ganda and  discontent  was  worked  up  by  German 
spies  who  knew  that  illiteracy  was  the  weak  place 
in  a  nation. 

The  ignorance  of  the  Russians  made  them,  even 
more  than  the  Italians,  a  prey  to  German  propa- 
ganda. It  is  pitiful  to  see  how  ignorant  Knssia 
flounders  about  led  by  the  keen  but  conscienceless 
German.  The  greatest  achievements  of  Germany 
in  this  war  has  not  been  on  the  battle  field,  but 
have  resulted  from  perfidious  propaganda  among 
the  illiterate  and  ignorant  people  of  a  nation.  Ger- 
many boasts  of  her  skill  in  catching  the  ignorant 
in  the  inextricable  toils  of  her  wily  machinations 
and  boasts  of  the  evil,  desolation  and  ruin  that 
follows  in  her  foot  steps. 

Even  before  America  declared  war  these  same 
minions  of  evil  were  at  work  in  this  nation  and 
the  German  rulers  relied  upon  German  spies  in 
America  to  keep  America  disorganized  until  she 
could  be  robbed  of  her  freedom.  However,  the 
American  leaders  immediately  after  war  was  de- 
clared began  an  educational  campaign  through  pub- 
licity bureaus,  lecture  courses,  and  special  schools 
in  the  army  and  in  selected  centers  to  offset  the 
educational  campaign  of  the  Germans,  and  the  fine 
spirit  that  is  guiding  the  American  nation  today  is 
the  result  largely  of  this  educational   campaign. 

What  Will  North  Carolina  do  in  November? 

North  Carolinians  are  face  to  face  with  this  ques- 
tion— shall  we  take  up  the  educational  campaign 
and  carry  it  to  a  finish  in  order  that  illiteracy  and 
ignorance  may  be  banished  from  our  State?  Has 
North  Carolina  a  dead  weight  that  can  be  removed 
by  the  voters  in  November?  These  figures  tell  the 
story :  < 

PERCENTAGE    OF   ILLITERACY,    NATIVE   WHITES    OF   NATIVE 


Washington 
Wyoming  .  .  . 
Montana  .... 
South  Doltota 
North  Dalcota 
Massachusetts 
Minnesota    .  .. 

Idaho    0.4 

Utak    0.4 


PARENTAGE. 

IT.    Kansas     O.S  33. 

IS.    New     Torlj.  .  .  .0.8  34. 

19.  N.     Hampshire.  O.S  35. 

20.  Iowa     0.9  36. 

21.  Michigan     ...  .1.0  37. 

22.  New    Jersey.  .  .1.1  3S. 

23.  Vermont     1.2  39. 

24.   Maine    1.4  40. 

2.'».   Pennsylvania     1.4  41. 


Delware     3.3 

Missouri     -.  .  .  .  3.4 

Olclahoma     .  .  .  3.6 

Florida     5.2 


Mississippi  .  . 
West  Vfrginia 
Arkanasas     . . 

Georgia     

Virginia      


5.3 
8.7 
7.1 
S.O 
8.2 
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10.   Nevada     0.4  2C.    Ohio    1.^  42.    Tonncssee    ....    9.0 

H.    Oregon      0.4  27.    Illinois      l.T  4.3.    Alabama    10.1 

12.  California    0.5  28.    Colorado      2.0  44.   South  Carolina  10. Ti 

13.  Connecticut     ...0.5  29.    Indiana    2.2  45.   Kentucky     10.7 

14.  Nebraska O.G  30.   Arizona    2.3  46.   North  Carolina  12.3 

15  Wisconsin    O.G  31.   Maryland    3.0  47.  Louiisana    15.0 

16  Rhode   Island... 0.7  32.  Texas    3.3  4«.  New    Mexico.  ..15.5 

It  is  easily  seen  from  this  table  that  forty-five 
states  have  a  better  record  than  has  North  Carolina, 
and  only  two,  Louisiana  and  New  Mexico,  are 
below  her.  These  flgures  show  how  many  white  peo- 
ple out  of  each  one  hundred  are  able  to  read  and 
write.  They  do  not  include  the  colored  popula- 
tion. Therefore,  we  cannot  blame  this  ignorance  on 
the  negro  or  the  foreigner.  As  Mr.  Cla:rence  Poe 
says  in  the  Progressive  Farmer,  "From  every  train- 
ing camp  came  reports  of  the  shame  and  humilia- 
tion with  which  our  Southern  boys  see  thousands 
of  comrades  from  their  home  state — fine,  stalwart, 
sensible  young  men — .go  up  and  'make  their  mark', 
while  practically  every  last  man  from  the  North- 
ern and  Western  states  is  able  to  read  and  write." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  tell  after  studying  this  table, 
from  what  section  of  the  country  the  bulk  of  il- 
literate whites  comes.  North  Carolinians  will  not 
do  a  finer  patriotic  service  between  now  and  No- 
vember than  in  arousing  the  State  to  the  need  of 
voting  the  -^constitutional  amendment  which  will 
guarantee  to  every  child  a  six  months'  school  term. 


CHANGES  IN  SUPERINTENDENTS 


New  City  Superintendents. 

Albemarle,  M.  S.  Giles,  moved  from  Old  Fort. 

Beaufort,  J.  M.  Weatherly. 

Burlington,  C.  C.  Haworth,  promoted  from  high 
school  principal  of  Wilson  graded  schools. 

Dunn,  J.  B.  Martin. 

Elizabeth  City,  S.  L.  Sheep,  moved  from  Marion. 
Superintendent  Spragins  goes  back  to  his  farm  in 
Arkansas. 

Enfield,  Howard  Johnson. 

Gibsonville,  E.  C.  Harris. 

Hickory,  R.  W.  Carver  promoted  from  high  scliool 
principal  of  Concord  school. 

Gastonia,  Mr.  Grier,  high  school  priifcipal,  act- 
ing superintendent  while  Superintendent  J.  S. 
Wray  is  on  leave  of  absence  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work. 

Greenville,  H.  G.  Swauson,  director  of  practice 
school,  Peabody  College,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Supt. 
Hoy  Taylor  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  war  work. 

Hickory,  R.  W.  Carver  proomted  from  high  school 
principal. 

Laurinburg,  J.  A.  Caldwell,  S.  W.  Rabb  in  army 
Y.   M.   C.  A. 

Lexington,  J.  H.  Cowles  from  Tennessee,  0.  V. 
Woosley  Sunday  School  Secretary. 

Lumberton,  W.  H.  Cale  promoted  from  principal- 
ship   Henderson   high   school. 

Marion,  T.  A.  Holton  from  AlbemarlC; 

Mt.  Airy,  L.  M.  Epps,  promoted  from  iDrineipal- 
ship  Greenille  high  school,  L.  M.  Staley  goes  into 
business. 

Newton,  M.  S.  Beam  promoted  from  principalship 
of   Salisbury  high   school. 

North  Wilkesboro,  E.  C.  Willis,  laAvyer,  former 
superintendent,  W.  G.  Gaston  entered  the  army. 

Washington,  F.  L.  Ashley,  promoted  from  "prin- 
cipalship of  New  Bern  high  school,  C.  M.  Camp- 
bell goes  into  business. 


Weldoii,  W.  B.  Edwards  from  Jackson. 

Hamlet,  C.  S.  Warren,  from  Atlanta  high  school, 
Superintendent  Cridlebaugh,  dead. 

Raleigh,  Superintendent  B.  W.  Knight  of  Wake 
County  (elected  but  not  yet  accepted).  F.  M.  Har- 
per, Supcrisor  of  School  and  Home  Garden  Work 
for  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

County  Superintendents. 

Alamance,  J.  A.  Fleming,  minister  ■  and  former 
superintendent.  Acting  while  Superintendent  Ter- 
rell  is   in   the  )army. 

Alleghany,  A.  0.  Joines. 

Beaufort,  H.  H.  McLean  from  Maxton.  Super- 
intendent Privette  with  American  Book  Co. 

Chowan,  M.  L  W.irght,  former  superintendent  of 
Edenton  schools. 

Davidson,  S.  G.  Hasty  from  high  school  of  David- 
son County,  Superintendent  P^eezor  in  army. 

Edgecombe,  R.  E.  Sentelle,  of  Lumberton.  Super- 
intendent Howard  in  the  army. 

Gates,  C.  R.  Hinshaw. 

Hoke,  J.  J.  Jerome. 

Hyde,  G.  M.  Guthrie. 

Iredell,  J.  A.  Steele  from  principalship  of  high 
school  in  the  county.  Superintendent 'Mitchell  dead. 

Montgomerj',   C.  S.  Hamlet. 

Pasquotank,   P.   S.   Vann,   moved  from  Gates. 

Perquimons,  Chas.  Whedbee. 

Rockingham,  J.  H.  Allen,  Superintendent  of 
Reidsville  acting  while  Superintendent  Hickerson 
is  in  army  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work. 

Sami^son,  R.  W.  Isley,  Superintendent  Matthews 
dead. 


NEARLY  50,000  SOLDIERS  IN  VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING. 

The  committee  on  education  and  special  training 
issues  the  following : 

Of  47,24.3  soldiers  in  the  United  States  Army 
training  detachments  being  given  vocational  train- 
ing for  overseas  service,  17,429  are  being  taught 
auto  mechanics,  5,450  auto  driving,  2,137  black- 
smithing,  4,506  carpentry,  2,969  electricians,  1,251 
gas  engine,  1,130  general  mechanics,  2,054  ma- 
chinists, 3,724  radio  operation,  and  996  sheet  metal 
work. 

The  other  work  varies  from  that  of  wheeh\Tights 
to  cobblers  and  locomotive  engineers.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  committee  on  education  and  spe- 
cial training  of  the  War  Department,  the  training 
is  conducted  in  two-months'  courses. 


The  teacher  who  is  so  "biisy"  that  she  has  not 
time  for  teachers'  meetings  or  summer  schools,  nor 
for  recreation  and  social  life,  is  sapping  her  own 
life,  besides  inviting  professional  failure. — Henry 
C.  Krebs:  Being  a  Good  Teacher. 


It  is  vastly  more  important  that  every  teacher 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  law  school  know  what 
other  teachers  are  doing  than  it  ever  was  before. — 
Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion. 


For  Foch  and  freedom ;  buy  bonds. 


A  bond  slacker  is  the  kaiser's  backer. 
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OUTLINE  FOR  HOME  DEMONSTRATION  WORK 


Miss  Hellen  Simmons,  Supervisor  of  Home  Dem- 
onstration Worli  for  Durham  Countj^,  has  prepared 
the  following  outline  for  the  teachers  of  the  county. 
It  is  too  true  that  teachers  have  not  used  the 
home  demonstrators.  There  has  not  been  that  co- 
operation that  is  necessary  to  secure  the  best  re- 
sults. 

How  much  of  this  material  could  the  teachers 
use  in  school?  A  eai-eful  reading  will  disclose  the 
fact  that  all  of  it  should  be  used.  Then  how  can 
the  teacher  use  it?  Call  in  the  home  demonstra- 
tor, ask  her  to  help  you  use  one  topic  at  the  time. 
In  this  way  she  ■\^•'ill  reach  more  families  and  you 
Avill  be  doing  better  work. 

The  Outline. 

A.^Home  Garden. 

1.  Value  of  home  garden  year  round. 

2.  Importance   of   fall    garden. 

(a)  Study  of  what  to  plant  in  fall  garden. 

(b)  How  to  prepare  vegetables  from  fall  gar- 
den  for   table   use. 

(c)  Have  children  bring  in  sample  of  home 
practice. 

B. — School  Lunches. 

Hot  lunches  can  be  prepared  on  school-room  stoves) 

1.  proper  feeding  of  growing  children. 

2.  Value  of  warm  lunches  for  school  children. 
.3     Preparation    of    lunch    boxes. 

(a)  Have  children  bring  in  well  prepared 
lunch  for  inspection.  Noting  foods  used 
in  the  lunch,  preparation,  and  neatness. 

C. —  Laundry  Course. 

1.  Personal  hygiene. 

2.  What   constitutes   neatness   of   dress. 

3.  Washing. 

4.  Ironing. 

When   and   how   to   remove   stains. 
D. — Home  Conveniences  or  Labor  Saving  Devices. 

1.  Home   made   tireless   cookers. 

(a)  Making  cooker. 

(b)  Use  of  tireless  cooker. 

2.  Home  made  racks  for  drying  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. 

3.  Home   made   roller  trays. 

4.  Plome  made  iceless  refrigerators,  etc. 

E. — 'Simple    Cooking. 

1.  Meat. 

2.  Milk   and  butter  in   the   home. 

3.  Green  vegetables. 

4.  Salads. 

5.  Balanced  meals. 

6.  Soup. 

7.  Breads. 

8.  Simple  Cakes. 

F. — War  Economy. 

1.  Meat  substitutes. 

(a)  Making  cottage  cheese,  use  of  beans,  peas 
other  legumes. 

2.  Wheat  flour  substitutes. 

3.  Sugar   substitutes. 

G. — Canning  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

1.  Canning  of  vegetables  for  home  use. 

2.  Canning  of  fruits  for  home  use. 


3.  Preserves,  jams  and  marmalades. 

4.  Jellies  and  pickles. 

H. — Simple  Sewing. 

1.  Making  simple   useful  garments. 

2.  Study  of  patterns. 

3.  How  to   make  lasty   ear's  dress   look  new. 
I. — Campaign  Against  Household  or  Outdoor  In- 
sects and  pests. 

1.  Clean  up  -wleek ;  making  traps  and  screens. 

2.  Study  of  how  to  eradicate  mosquitoes. 

3.  Study  of  hoM^  to  keep  flies  away.     And  why 
necessary. 


A  PLAN  FOR  THE  LUNCH  HOUR. 

M.    B.    Andrews,    Superintendent    Asheboro    Street 
School,  Greensboro. 

The  purpose  of  this  plan  is  to  keep  the  school 
campus  clean,  to  make  the  dining  hour  a  pleasant 
one,  to  teach  practical  civic  efficiency,  and  to  uti- 
lize all  the  food  brought  to  the  school ;  also,  properly 
organized  and  directed,  it  will  cultivate  habits  of 
sociability,  orderliness,  and  good  manners  among 
both  the  pupils  and  the  teachers. 

For  grades  one  to  three  inclusive,  let  there  be  no 
organinzation  and  no  officers.  The  teacher  shall  be 
the  manager.  She  shall  apoint  two  marshals,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  care  for  the  waste  baskets  one 
week.  At  the  end  of  the  week,  she  shall  appoint 
two  other  marshals,  and  so  on  until  the  end  of 
the  year. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  marshals  to  take  the 
waste  baskets  to  the  eating-place,  see  that  paper  is 
placed  in  one  basket  and  that  scraps  are  placed  in 
the  other.  After  every  child  has  finished  eating,  the 
marshals  shall  empty  the  waste  baskets  into  the 
proper  receptacles. 

The  teacher  shall  select  an  eating-place  for  her 
pupils.  The  pupils  shall  stand  as  the  teacher  may 
direct.  Wlien  a  child  has  finished  eating  his  lunch, 
he  shall  drop  his  waste  paper  into  one  basket  and 
his  scraps  into  another.  All  this  being  done,  the 
child  shall  be  allowed  to  go  at  once  to  play. 

The  pupils  in  grades  four  and  upward  shall  form 
a  simple  organization  in  each  room.  Aside  from 
the  teacher — who  shall  be  honorary  president, — 
there  shall  be  three  officers  elected  for  one  month 
each:  a  president,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  appoint 
one  marshal  to  serve  one  week  and  to  see  to  it  that 
said  marshal  does  his  duty  as  outlined  for  grades 
one  to  three ;  a  vice-president,  who  shall  serve  only 
in  the  absence  of  the  president ;  and  a  secretary 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  keep  a  complete  record 
of  the  marshals  appointed  and  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  each  officer. 

No  officer  shall  be  alowed  to  serve  more  than 
one  term  in  any  one  school  year  until  each  member 
of  the  group  has  held  some  office. 

It  shall  be  understood  that  all  food  material  shall 
be  properly  disposed  of  by  the  first  half  of  the 
lunch  hour,  allowing  the  second  half  for  games  and 
other  forms  of  recreation.  The  teacher  concerned 
shall  see  to  it  that  each  pupil  in  her  room  engages 
in  some  form  of  healthful  exercise  diiring  the  lunch 
hour.  The  teacher  shall  approve  or  direct  each 
game  in  which  her  puiiils  shall  engage. 
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WAR  COURSES  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

By  N.  W.  Walker. 


(The  courses  given  in  the  summer  schools  cTm-ing 
the  past  summer  should  be  a  guide  to  teachers  as 
to  what  to  emphasize  this  year.  The  first  of  the 
series  is  given  by  Professor  N.  W.  Walker,  Direc- 
tor of  the  University  Summer  School.) 

I. — ^Food  Conservation. 

In  addition  to  our  regular  courses  in  Cooking 
and  Sewing  in  the  Department  of  Home  Economics 
we  offered  the  following: 

(1)  Two  special  courses  outlined  by  the  Xational 
Food  Administration,  Washington.  These  courses 
were  introduced  at  the  request  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration, and  certificates  were  issued  to  those 
students  who  completed  them  satisfactorily. 

(2)  A  series  of  demonstrations  by  the  Home 
Economics  Department  on  "wheat  substitutes", 
"meat  substitutes",  etc. 

(3)  A  special  course  for  housekeeijers  given  by 
the  Department  of  Home  Economies,  and  a  special 
course  in  Household  Chemistry  given  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry. 

(4)  Special  lectures  and  public  talks.  Among  them 
was  a  public  lecture  by  Gen.  Julian  S.  Car  on  "An 
Hour  With  Mr.  Hoover." 

II. — Agriculture,  Food  Production  and  Gardening, 
and  Home  Orchards. 

In  addition  to  two  regular  courses  in  agriculture, 
one  for  elementary  teachers,  one  for  high  school 
teachers,  we  offered  two  special  courses:  "Home 
Vegetable  Gardening"  and  "The  Home  Orchard." 
To  our  disappointment  we  did  not  have  a  student 
register  for  either  of  these  special  courses. 

III. — History  and  Our  International  Relations. 

(1)  In  the  Department  of  History  we  offered  two 
special  courses  under  the  auspices  of  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace:  "Great  Britain 
Since  1832"  and  "France  Under  the  Third  Re- 
public." 

(2)  Under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Security 
League  we  gave  a  short  course  on  "Underlying 
Causes  of  the  War." 

(3)  In  this  connection  attention  may  also  be 
called  to  a  course  in  English:  "National  Ideals  in 
British  and  American  Literature"  offered  by  the 
Department   of  English. 

(4)  A  series  of  10  lectures  by  Dr.  Edwin  Mims  of 
Vanderbilt  University  on  "Literature  as  a  National 
Asset,"  and  "American  Ideals  in  American  Litera- 
ture." 

(5)  A  series  of  five  lectures  by  Dr.  Edwin  Green- 
law of  University  of  North  Corolina  on  "Prophets 
of  the  New  Democracy".  All  of  these  courses  were 
very  popular  and  well  attended. 

IV. — Social  Work  in  War  Times. 

(1)  Under  this  head  we  gave  a  special  course  on 
"Social  Work  and  Patriotic  Activities  in  War 
Time,"  by  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Lingle. 

(2)  In  this  connection  attention  may  also  be  call- 
ed to  a  number  of  public  lectures  and  talks  given 
by  Prof.  Branson,  Mrs.  Lingle,  Dr.  Holland  Thomp- 
son and  others. 


V. — Geography   and   Our   International  'Relations. 

(1)  In  addition  to  our  usual  courses  in  Geology, 
Geography  and  Industrial  Geography,  we  gave  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace  a  series  of  illustrated  lectures 
by  Prof.  Cobb  on  "Latin- American  Relations". 
This  series  dealt  not  only  with  the  Geography  and 
Industry  of  Latin-America,  but  with  our  expanding 
commercial  relations  with  South  American  coun- 
tries. 

VI, — Campaign  for  War  Savings  Stamps. 

(1)  When  the  National  Drive  was  on  for  War 
Savings  Stamps  we  organized  our  summer  school 
forces  and  canvassed  the  student  body  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  as  many  teachers  as  possible  to 
pledge  themselves  each  th  sell  at  least  $100.00  worth 
of  War  Savings  Stamps  in  their  respective  com- 
munities this  fall.  We  secured  pledges  from  487 
teachers,  who  have  agreed  to  seel  a  minimum  of 
$48,700  worth  of  War  Savings  Stamps  by  Decem- 
ber 31st. 

VII. — EducaMon. 

In  the  Department  of  Education  practically 
every  course  that  was  offered  was  taught  in  the 
light  of  new,  demands  upon  the  schools  brought 
about  by  our  new  world  relations.  We  offered  one 
special  course  in  administration  for  superintendents 
and  principals  on  "War-Time  School  Problems". 

VIII. — Miscellaneous. 

In  conclusion  I  may  add  that  our  entire  summer 
school  prograan  was  presented  from  the  point  of 
vieiw  of  our  present  world  relations.  Every  depart- 
ment and  every  course  was  modified  to  some  extent 
and  many  of  the  courses  were  absolutely  new.  There 
are  two  or  three  other  matters  of  interest  to  which 
I  think  attention  might  be  called  in  this  connection. 

(1)  On  July  4th  we  gave  a  brilliant,  patriotic 
pageant,  entitled  "Fi-ance  in  World  Affairs"  with 
special  emphasis  on  French-American  relations,  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  we  presented  the  pa- 
triotic play  "The  Man  Without  a  Country"  based 
upon  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale's  classic  of  the  same 
title. 

(2)  We  also  distributed  among  the  teachers  hun- 
dreds of  war  bulletins,  leaflets,  etc.,  published  by 
the  National  Committee  on  Public  Information,  Na- 
tional Security  League,  and  other  organizations. 
There  were  many  other  minor  details  to  which  at- 
tention might  be  called  if  space  would  permit,  such 
as  lectures,  readings,  conferences,  etc.  I  think 
enough  has  been  given  to  show  that  our  whole  pro- 
gram was  essentially  a  war  program;  and  it  gives 
me  pleasure  to  add  that  the  teachers  in  attendance 
responded  enthusiastically  and  whole  heartedly  to 
all  our  efforts,  and  took  advantage  of  every  oppor- 
tunity offered  to  equip  themselves  for  better  service 
in  war  time. 


The  subscription  rates  to  clubs  will  be  found  at 
the  top  of  page  12  of  this  issue. 


It's  billions  for  defense  or  billions  for  indemnity. 
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OCTOBER  WORK  FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES 


By  Mrs.  M.  L.  Bulkrd. 


I. 


Let  the  children  gatlier  autumn  leaves  of  various 
colors.  Melt  paraffine  in  a  pan  and  cover  a  board 
with  a  newspaper.  Lay  each  leaf  on  the  paper 
and  wth  a  brush  or  cloth  apply  the  hot  paraffins. 
With  a  hot  iron  press  until  entirely  dry.  Mount 
each  leaf  on  a  sheet  of  drawing  paper  by  using  nar- 
row strips  of  gummed  paper  to  hold  leaves  in  place. 
Draw  squares  or  circles  below  the  leaf,  and  color 
each  of  these  a  shade  that  is  found  in  the  leaf. 
While  the  older  children  are  doing  this  work,  let 
the  younger  children  trace  outlines  of  leaves  and 
color   them. 

n. 

Let  the  children  name  all  the  crops  that  are  grown 
iai  their  community.  M^ke  a  list  of  these  on  the 
board.  Arrange  the  names  of  the  food  crops  ac- 
cording to  their  value  as  a  food  product.  Arrange 
the  names  of  the  others  according  to  their  economic 
value.  Take  one  from  each  grouf)  and  discuss  the 
soil  and  climatic  conditions  necessary  to  their 
growth.  Find  the  names  of  several  countries  in 
which  these  same  products  are  growTi.  Call  the  at- 
tention of  the  pupils  to  the  similarity  of  geographi- 
cal conditions  of  these  countres. 

While  the  grammar  grades  are  doing,  this  work, 
the  primarj'"  grades  may  draw  pictures  of  the  fruits 
o'f  these  crops,  and  color,  cut,  and  mount  the  best 
on  a  large  poster.  Mount  them  in  the  order  sug- 
gested. 

III. 

The  children  always  enjoy  drawing  pumpkins  and 
Hallow-e'en  pictures.  The  tiny  tots  of  course  will 
need  patters  for  these.  Use  these  cuttings  for  win- 
dow  and   blackboard   decorations. 

Fold  a  square  of  paper  twice,  still  having  a 
square  Avhen  the  paper  is  folded.  Lay  a  leaf  on  the 
square  with  stem  pointing  to  folded  corner  and  cut 
around  it,  leaving  the  stems  connected.  Open  the 
leaves  and  color  them  different  shades. 

Draw  a  tree  and  let  children  play  they  are  the 
wind  by  blowing  the  leaves  off  when  naming  w^ords 
or  combinations  written  on  leaves. 

Have  the  children  gather  cat-tails  and  other 
grasses ;  arrange  them  on  the  table  and  use  for 
draiwing  lesson.  Let  the  children  make  paper  In- 
dian tents,  canoes,  and  headdress.  They  will  enjoy 
coloring  lliese  and  taking  them  home. 

IV. 

Teach  about  the  work  of  Jack  Frost  and  the  mi- 
gration of  the  binds.  Teach  stories  of  Columbus 
for  history  work,  and  compare  his  voyages  with 
ocean   voyages    now. 

There  are  so  many  beautiful  poems  about  October 
that  we  should  teach  the  children  one  at  least.  The 
following  is  a  very  pleasing  poem  for  second  and 
third  grades  to  memorize. 

October  Questions. 

"0  wliere  are  you  going?"  the  little  boy  said, 
To  the  bird  on  the  branch  of  the  tree. 

"I'm  going  to  fly  to  the  South,  by  and  by, 
Where  the  winter  is  summer,  you  see." 


"0  where  are  you  going?"  the  little  boy  said, 

To  the  squirrel  so  nimble  and  shy. 
"When  it's  late  in  the  fall,  I'll  roll  iip  like  a  ball. 

In  our  hollow  tree  home  that's  nearbJ^" 

"0  where  are  you  going?"  the  little  boy  said, 
To  the  fish  in  the  ponds  and  the  stream. 

"0  it's  warm  and  quite  nice,  deep  down  under  the 
ice, 
And  not  half  so  dark  as  it  seems." 

"0  where  are  you  going'?"  the  little  boy  said. 

To   the   caterpillar  on  the   ground. 
"I   expect  very  soon,  I  shall  spin  a  cocoon. 

And   in   it   lie    snugly   wound.'' 

"0  where  are  you  going?"'  the  little  boy  said, 
To  the  wild  hare  whose  fur  coat  was  gray. 
"When  the  winter  winds  blow,  I  turn  white  like 
the    snow, 
But  think  in  my  burrow  I'll  stay." 

— Mary  Bailey. 
IV. 

How  the  Chipmunk  Got  His  Stripes. 

The  following  story  may  be  used  in  oral  language 
work. 

Many  years  ago-,  on  a  sandy  shore  of  India,  sat 
a  chipmunk.  He  had  a  beautiful  graj'  coat  of  fur. 
One  day  he  went  down  very  near  the  water  and 
dipped  his  tail  into  the  sea.  He  then  ran  up  on  the 
land  and  shook  his  tail  very  hard  and  sent  a  shower 
just  flashing  all  on  the  sand.  Great  Shiva  passed 
and  saw  this  thing  the  chipmuk  had  done.  He 
thought  it  was  very  foolish,  and  he  crept  up  to 
the  chipmunk  and  said,  "Why  are  you  acting  so 
foolish?"  The  chipmunk  boldly  replied,  "Why, 
I  am  drying  up  the  sea.  Don't  you  know  about 
the  pine  trees  that  fell  in  that  terrible  storm?  Thej' 
are  all  down  deep  in  the  water.  A  snug,  Avarm 
little  nest  is  in  one  of  them,  and  I  must  try  to 
save  it.  My  wife  and  children  are  in  that  little 
home ;  so  I  must  try  to  dip  the  ocean  dry  and 
save  my  family." 

When  the  Great  Shiva  head  the  chii:)'munk 's  tale 
and  Saw  his  efforts  to  save  his  family,  he  quickly 
raised  his  hand.  The  waves  immediately  fell  back 
and  left  the  tree  out  on  the  sand.  Shiva  stooped 
down  and  stroked  the  little  gray  chipmunk  gently. 
When  he  took  up  his  hand,  four  green  striijes  lay 
where  his  fingers  had  rested. 

The  little  house  Nvhieh  had  been  so  carefully 
woven  of  grass  was  found  safe  and  unharmed.  The 
little  wife  and  children  were  all  safe,  and  they 
were  all  happy  again.  The  stories  say  that  ever 
since  that  day  four  broad  bands  have  been  on  the 
chipmunk's  back  where  the  Great  Shiva  placed 
his    loving    hand. 

This  story  was  ari-anged  from  the  poem  by  So- 
phia Wyckoff  Brower,  and  is  to  be  used  for  repro- 
duction work. 


North  Carolina  Education  is  anxious  to  reach 
every  reader  regularly.  Do  not  fail  to  notify  the 
publisher  promptly  of  any  change  in  yoxiv  address. 
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PROGRAM  GENERAL  SESSIONS  TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY,  RALEIGH, 

NOVEMBER  27-29 


N.  W.  Walker,  President. 


Just  as  the  details  of  the  program  of  the  Teach- 
ers' Assembly  were  about  complete  some  readjust- 
ments became  necessary  in  order  to  accommodate 
some  of  the  out-of-state  speakers.  For  the  reason 
that  some  of  tliese  minor  adjustments  are  still  pend- 
ing, the  complete  program  cannot  be  given  now  ■'u 
all  of  its  details.  However,  it  will  be  substantially 
as  follows,  with  some  additions  to  be  made  after 
the  aforesaid  details  have  been  adjusted: 

Wednesday,  November  27th. 
4:00  p.  m. — First  Business  Meeting. 
8  :00  p.  m. — General  Session. 

(1)  Address  of  Welcome  and  Re- 
spouse. 

(2)  Address  by  Dr.  Paul  H.  Hanus 
of   Harvard    University. 

(3)  Presentation  of  Service  Flag  in 
Honor  of  the  North  Carolina 
Teachers  in  the  National  Ser- 
vice. 

Thusday,  November  28th. 
12:00    noon — Thannksgiving   Service. 

(1)  Special  Music. 

(2)  Sermon. 

8  :00  p.  m. — General  Session. 

(1)  President's  Address. 

(2)  Address  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Prosser  of 
Washington. 

Friday,  November  29th. 
12  :00    noon — ^Busiuess  Meeting. 

(1)  Election  of  Officers. 

(2)  Report  of  Committees,  and  Other 
Business. 

8:00  p.  m.— (1)  Address  by  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton, 
United  States  Commisioner  of 
Education. 

(2)  Address  by  a  Statesman  and 
Scholar  of  International  Reputa- 
tion Whose  Name  we  Are  ?\ot 
Privileged  to  Announce  at  This 
Time. 

(3)  Other  Addresses. 

The  officials  of  the  Assembly  feel  that  they  have 
been  fortunate  in  securing  such  a  list  of  able  speak- 
ers as  will  appear  before  the  Teachers'  Assembly 
tills  year. 

Dr.  Hanus,  Professor  of  School  Administration 
in  Harvard  University,  is  one  of  the  foremost  edu- 
cational writers  and  thinkers  of  America.  He  is 
tlie  author  of  many  books  and  pamphlets  on  educa- 
tional subjects.  Two  of  his  best  known  books  are, 
"Educational  Aims  and  Educational  Values"  and 
"A  Modern  School".  Both  of  .these  have  been 
widely  read  by  North  Carolina  teachers.  He  is  a 
gifted  writer,  and  a  forceful  and  inspiring  speaker. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Prosser,  Director  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
provided  for  under  the  Smith-Hughes  act  of  1917, 
is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  thinkers  and  prolific 
writers  on  the  subject  of  Vocational  Education  in 
America.  He  is  tlie  autlioi-  of  a  number  of  bonks 
and   numbers    pamphlets. 


Dr.  P.  P.  Clayton,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  needs  no  introduction  to  any  North 
Carolina  audience. 

In  addition  to  the  speakers  whose  names  are 
given  above,  two  others  should  be  mentioned.  Mr. 
Waldo,  who  travels  for  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation, will  be  present  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
salaries  and  fees,  and  the  matter  of  membership 
for  the  N.  E.  A.  Also,  Miss  Grace  Day,  of  Teacli- 
ers  College,  Columbia  University,  has  been  secured. 
Miss  Day  holds  an  important  position  in  elementarj' 
education  in   Teachers   College. 

In  order  to  give  variety  to  the  programs  of  the 
general  sessions,  provision  is  being  made  to  inter- 
sperse each  program  with  community  singing  and 
war  films.  The  musical  features  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  Gustav  Hagedorn.  Mr.  Hagedorn 
lias  been  asked  by  tlie  President  of  the  Assembly 
to  invite  each  of  the  colleges  of  Raleigh  to  jirovide 
a  short  program  of  a  few  minutes  for  a  general 
session.  This  program  will  be  rendered  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  meeting.  For  the  community  sing- 
ing slides  will  be  provided,  so  that  each  song  can 
be  thrown  on  the  screen  for  the  entire  audience  as 
was  done  when  Prof.  Dykema  addressed  the  Assem- 
bly  two   years   ago. 

The  Bureau  of  Community  Service  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  has  been  requested  to 
secure  a  number  of  the  war  films  showing  fighting 
at  the  front  and  our  preparations  for  war  to  be 
used  at  the  general  sessions.  These  features  will 
not  be  overworked,  but  will  be  used  only  to  add 
variety. 


BRING  IN  THE  PEACH  STONES. 

From  peach  stones  is  made  a  charcoal  for  use 
in  the  gas  masks  which  our  boys  at  the  fighting 
front  have  to  wear  to  enable  them  to  live  through 
the  drenchings  of  the  deadly  poisonous  gas  which 
the  Germans  use  in  their  warfare.  In  her  depart- 
ment in  the  News  and  Observer  Mrs.  Kate  Brew 
Vaughn  tells  as  follows  how  an  enterprising  movie 
proprietor  in  the  West  secured  a  large  quantity  of 
them : 

A  patriotic  movie  proprietor  of  Kansas  City 
put  on  at  his  theater  a  picture  that  would  ap- 
peal directly  to  children  one  day  last  week  and 
the  fare,  instead  of  being  cents,  was  peach 
stones,  ten  stones  taking  the  place  of  the  usual 
ten  cents.  As  a  result  of  the  movement  wagon 
loads  cif  the  stones  were  accumulated.  This 
demonstrates  that  a  little  bit  from  a  good  many 
people  amounts  to  a  great  deal  in  the  aggre- 
gate. The  carbon  and  acid  obtained  from  the 
peach  stones  will  be  used  in  making  the  allied 
soldiers  immune  to  the  gas  sent  over  into  the 
trenches  by  the  kultured  Huns.  Keep  the  i^each 
stones  coming  in. 

Interest  the  children  of  your  school  in  this  easy 
and   patriotic  work. 


Liberty  Bonds  or  German  taxes. 
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School  Room  Methods  and  Devices. 


The  12tli  of  October  conies  on  Saturday.  The 
President  has  appointed  this  as  Liberty  Day,  and 
he  requests  all  citizens  to  celebrate  the  discovery 
of  our  country  in  order  to  stimulate  a  generous  re- 
sponse to  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan.  Teachers  should 
read  this  proclamation  and  be  prepared  to  comply 
■iwth  the  request. 

MUSIC  AN  AID  IN  SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE. 

Music  hath  charms  not  only  "to  soothe  the  sav- 
age breast,"  but  as  well  to  quiet  the  i:nruly  mem- 
bers of  many  a  boisterous  school.  Music  in  school 
never  means  a  loss  of  time,  as  many  teachers  are 
wont  to  give  as  their  excuse  for  not  having  more 
singing.  It  really  means  more  time  for  the  study 
of  arithmetic,  history,  geography  and  every  other 
study.  Gather  up  the  roving,  straggling  thoughts 
of  the  boys  and  girls,  and  have  them  united  into 
a  grand  chorus  of  cheerful  singing,  and  begin  again 
altogether  in  a  united  effort  on  the  diffiei;lt  prob- 
lems of  study.  It  pays  to  have  music  in  the  school 
room. — .American  Journal  of  Education. 
Jt      ^ 

COLUMBUS. 

October  is  the  month  when  all  children  should 
take  into  account  the  great  service  of  Columbus  to 
this  nation.  The  following  outline  may  serve  to 
guide  teachers  and  pupils  not  inly  in  studying  Co- 
lumbus but  other  heories. 

1.  Who  was  Columbus'  In  what  country  was 
he  born  What  is  the  relation  of  that  country  to 
America  today,  are  they  enemies  or  friends? 

2.  What  qualities  or  virtues  did  Columbus 
possesses  that  made  him  great?  Eead  his  life  and 
make  a  list  of  the  virtues.  Which  stands  out  fore- 
most in  his  life? 

3.  Tell  the  story  of  his  discovery  of  America. 
Head   Miller's   "Columbus  Westward". 

4.  How  has  Columbus  been  honored  in  America? 
What  cities,  territories,  etc.,  have  been  named  for 
him  ? 

5.  Compare  Columbus,  the  great  discoverer,  with 
Edison,  the  great  inventor.  What  virtues  do  they 
possess  in  common? 

A  FEW  THINGS  EVERY  TEACHER  SHOULD 
REMEMBER. 

1.  Have  you  a  teachers'  certificate  and  has  a 
record  of  this  certificate  been  made  in  the  office  of 
County  Superintendent.  Don't  neglect  this.  See 
that  it  is  done. 

2.  Have  the  committeemen  made  a  contract 
with  you  to  teach  school'  Is  it  written  and  prop- 
erly signed?  Is  a  copy  deposited  in  the  office  of 
the  County  Superintendent?  If  not,  you  cannot 
leagally  draw  your  salary. 

3.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  courses  for  your 
district.  The  superintendent  sliould  give  you  a 
copy.  You  cannot  make  out  your  reports  properly 
without    it. 

4.  Do  you  know  how  to  make  out  your  report 
properly?     If  not'  go   to   see   the   County   Superin- 


tendent at  once  and  get  him  to  show  you.     Make 
out  one  as  a  model  to  go  by  and  keep  it  with  you. 

5.  Do  you  know  how  to  calculate  the  percentage 
of  atendance,  eVe.  ?  If  not,  get  your  upper  gram- 
mar grade  pupils  to  teach  you. 

PURE   WATER. 

The  first  concern  of  exevy  teacher  is  to  see  that, 
the  whter  is  good  and  healthy.  The  children  should 
be  protected  from  wells  that  have  not  been  cared 
for  during  vacation.  F.  M.  Walters  in  writing  on 
health  notes  in  Missouri  School  Journal,  gives  the 
following  directions  for  testing  water: 

"Is  the  water  in  the  school  well  or  cistern  pure' 
To  answer  this  qiiestion  it  is  seldom  necesf^ary  to 
have  a  chemical  analysis  made?  Hold  a  glass  full 
of  the  water  in  a'  good  light.  Is  it  perfectly  clear, 
containing  no  solid  articles,  dead  or  alive,  and  de- 
void of  a  milky  or  cloudy  appearance?  Sip  a  lit- 
tle of  it.  Does  it  taste  of  any  kind  of  decaying 
material?  Now  make  a  nose  test.  Does  it  have 
odor?  Let  a  jar  or  a  bucket  full  of  it  stand  over 
night  in  the  schoolroom.  Does  a  sediment  collect  in 
the  bottom  from  standing?  Water  which  is  pcr- 
perfectly  clear,  free  from  odor  or  a  bad  taste,  and 
which  does  not  form  a  sediment  on  standing,  is  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cas**,  pure  enough  to  be  per- 
fectly wholesome.  Water  wliich  has  the  opposite 
characteristics  should  always  be  boiled  before 
drinking.  Exceptions  to  the  above  statements  must' 
be  made  in  case  of  mineral  waters  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  State." 

A  LESSON  IN  CORN  SELECTION. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Niven,  in  the  Progressive  Farmer,  gives 
some  good  suggestions  to  farmers,  which  the  teach- 
ers of  agriculture  may  use  with  great  profit. 

All  children  studying  agriculture  .should  be  study- 
ing seed  selection  at  this  time,  for  now  is  the  time 
to  select  the  seed  corn  for  next  year.  Mr.  Mven 
says : 

"Select  stalks  that  contain  ears  that  point  down- 
Avard,  and  with  the  ears  three  and  one-half  or  four 
feet  from  the  ground.  An  ear  pointing  upward  is 
more  liable  to  be  damaged  by  rain  than  one  that 
points  downward  -and  sheds  the  water.  See  that 
the  shucks  fit  closely  to  the  ear,  as  this  makes  weevil 
damage   less  likely. 

Do  not  i^^ick  out  stalks  that  have  had  unusual 
chances  to  produce  heavy  ears.  Stalks  that  had 
an  unusual  amount  of  fertilizer  or  that  had  more 
space  than  other  stalks  naturally  produce  larger- 
ears.  Take  those  that  develop  the  best  under  av- 
erage and  normal  conditions.  This  will  be  some 
trouble,  but  certainly  not  as  much  as  some  people 
seem  to  imagine.  One  man  can  easily  select  in  a 
day's  time  enough  planting  seed  for  40  or  50  acres. 
It  is  entirely  possible  that  by  selecting  the  planting 
seed  in  the  field  to  increase  the  folloAving  year's 
yield  at  least  one  bushel  per  acre. 

Shuck  the  corn  as  soon  as  it  is  well  cured,  and 
store  in  a  dry  loft   or  other  place.     Don't  leave 
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the  shuck  on,  as  this  invites  weevil  damage.  Be 
careful  not  to  store  in  piles,  as' this  may  result  in 
lowering  vitality  of  the  seed." 

Many  schools  make  special  racks  on  which  to 
place  the  seed  corn.  The  teachers  should  have  all 
the  older  pupils  observe  the  dift'erence  in  corn.  It 
should  be  discussed  in  school. 

What  student  can  bring  in  the  most  information 
concerning  the  best  seed  selected  in  the  community? 

Who  has  the  best  corn?  What  does  he  thinnk  of 
seed  selection  and  how  did  he  select  his  seed? 

These  and  a  number  of  other  questions  will  oc- 
cur to  the  teacher. 

GEOGRAPHY  OF  EUROPE. 

Every  teacher  of  geography  should  have  a  map 
of  Europe.  On  it  the  teacher  should  have  a  line 
showing  the  battle  lines  of  the  Allies  and  of  the 
Central  Po^vers  and  especially  wjiere  the  Ameri- 
cans are  located.  Children  should  be  taught  to 
read  the  newspapers  and  to  watch  for  changes  in 
the  line. 

While  they  are  doing  this  they  will  learn  the 
names  of  the  .towns  and  cities  and  rivers  ©XFrance, 
Belgium.  Italy,  Austria,  Finland,  Russia,"  and  etc. 

Our  interest  in  Europe  is  tremendous.  The 
students  have  perhaps  a  brother  somewhere  over 
there. 

A  good  way  to  keep  this  battle  line  is  to  stretch 
a  string  across  the  map  and  stick  pins  in  it  so  as 
to  hold  it.  The  papers  and  magazines  give  a  num- 
ber of  maps  that  will  aid  the  teacher.  Once  hav- 
ing the  lines  marked  out,  the  account  of  the  day's 
fighting  will  mention  new  towns  captured  and  this 
•will  give  both  pupils  and  teachers  a  guide  as  to 
how  the  line  should  run. 

Students  will  be  tremendously  interested  in  this. 
They  will  read  more  and  will  understand  what  they 
read.  The  geography  of  Europe  will  have  a  new 
meaning.  American  soldiers  are  now  in  Prance, 
Italy,  Albania,  Russia,  and  other  points.  Watch 
the  papers  and  mark  the  spots  on  the  maps  where 
Americans  are  stationed. 


PRIMARY  LANGUAGE  GAMES  WITH  STORIES. 

Ruth  0.  Dj'er  in  Progressive  Teacher. 

To  fix  the  habit  of  the  correct  use  of  teach  and 
learn. 

In  playing  this  game  one  child  in  the  class  is 
appointed  "it".  She  selects  any  occupation  she 
may  desire.  Say,  for  instance,  a  tailor.  She  says, 
"Who  would  like  to  be  a  tailor'"'  All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  respond  in  low  tones,  "I  would 
like  to  be  a  tailor."  Then  the  tailar  says,  "I  will 
teach  you."    The  class  responds:  "We  will  learn." 

The  tailor  begins  stitching  away.  The  class  imi- 
tates the  action  three  times.  Ajiyone  who  fails  to 
do  just  as  the  tailor  does  has  to  sit  down. 

Then  the  one  who  is  "it"  takes  another  occu- 
pation. She  may  say,  "Who  would  like  to  be  a 
baker?"  The  same  questions  and  actions  will  fol- 
low as  in  the  first  case,  but  in  this  instance  the 
action  of  rolling  out  bread  will  be  imitated. 

It  will  not  take  long  for  the  thoughtful  leader  to 
have  the  children  in  their  seats,  for  she  will  give 
some   extra  little  action  which  will   catch   them. 

This  game  should  be  followed  by  this  story.     It 


mny  be  told  by  the  teacher  and  reproduced  by  the 
children.  If  they  can  reproduce  it  with  ease  the 
teacher  may  be  sure  that  the  forms  are  well  fixed. 

Story. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little  boy  whose 
father  and  mother  were  very  poor,  but  although 
they  had  to  struggle  hard  to  make  a  living,  they 
were  very  happy,  for  they  loved  each  other  and 
their  little  son   dearly. 

The  little  boy,  however,  was  not  so  happj'.  He 
felt  that  his  home  was  the  poorest  in  all  the  world. 
This  made  him  very  discontented.  So  one  morning 
he  started  out  to  seek  some  work  whereby  hi  could 
earn  money. 

First  he  went  to  a  farmer  and  said,  "I  should 
like  to  eai'n  some  money." 

"Can  you  milk?"  asked  the  farmer. 

"No,"  said  the  boy. 

"I  will  teach  you,"  said  the  farmer. 

"I  will  learn,"  said  the  boy. 

So  the  farmer  showed  him  a  large  white  cow  and 
gave  him  a  stool  on  which  to  sit. 

"Now,"  said  the  farmer,  "watch  me." 

But  the  boy  did  not  notice  on  which  side  of  the 
cow  the  farmer  sat,  and  when  he  seated  himself  the 
cow  raised  her  foot  and  over  went  the  boy,  the  stool 
and    the    bucket.  . 

"Oh,"  said  the  boy,  "I  can  never  learn  to  milk. 
This  farmer  cannot  teach  me.  I  shall  go  and  find  a 
better  teacher." 

So  he  went  on  and  on  until  he  came  to  a  baker. 

"Now,"  said  the  boy,  "I  am  sure  I  should  like 
to  be  a  baker.  May  I  work  for  you,  Mr.  Baker?" 

"Can  you  mix  bread?"  asked  the  baker. 

"No,"   said   the   boy. 

"Then  I  will  teach  you,"  said  the  baker. 

"I  will  learn,"  said  the  boy. 

"Now,"  said  the  baker,  "here  is  the  flour,  sift  it 
well,  then  put  in  the  salt  and  the  baking  powder 
and  after  that  add  the  milk  and  mix  it  well." 

"That  is  so  easy,"  said  the  boy. 

So  the  baker  went  away  and  the  boy  mixed  the 
bread,  but  he  forgot  to  put  in  the  salt,  and  when 
the  bread  was  done  it  could  not  be  eaten. 

"I  can  never  learn  to  mix  bread,"  said  the  boy. 
"This  baker  cannot  teach  me." 

So  he  went  to  a  miller  and  when  he  saw  the  pretty 
white  flour,  he  said,  "Why,  it  looks  so  easy  to  grind 
this  wheat  into  flour.    I  should  like  to  help  you." 

"All  right,"  said  the  miller.  "Can  you  feed  the 
mill  with  the   grain'" 

"No,"  said  the  boy. 

"I  will  teach  you,"  said  the  miller. 

"And  I  will  gladly  learn,"  said  the  boy. 

So  the  miller  showed  him  how  to  put  the  grain 
into  the  feeder.  But  the  boy  failed  to  notice  how 
carefully  the  miller  avoided  the  strong  bands  and 
he  caught  his  hand  in  the  big  belt  and  mashed  it 
very  badly. 

"Oh,"  cried  the  boy,  "I  want  my  mother.  I  do 
not  want  to  earn  money.  I  want  only  to  learn 
those  things  that  my  mother  can  teach  me." 

And  he  went  slowly  toward  his  home,  a  much 
more  contented  boy  than  the  one  who  had  left  it 
a  short  while  ago. 


Wear  your  old  clothes  and  buy  Liberty  Bonds. 
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Preacli  a  crusade  against  ignorance.  In  the  great 
campaign  being  waged  throughout  the  nation  for 
better  education  North  Carolina  must  show  where 
she  stands. 


The  Sunday-schools  during  September  and  Oc- 
tober have  carried  on  a  campaign  to  improve  the 
teaching  force.  They  should  have  all  the  heljD 
possible  from  the  teachers   of   the   State. 


Do  the  citizens  of  North  Carolina  desire  bet- 
ter schools?  Do  they  desire  to  pay  teachers  a  living 
salary?  Then  let  them  .show  their  interest  in  No- 
ber  by  voting  for  the  constitutional  amendment. 


Are  you  going  into  a  new  community?  How 
many  of  the  parents  do  you  know?  How  many  do 
you  expect  to  know  before  school  opens?  How 
many  do  you  expect  to  know  before  school  closes? 


Teachers  should  take  an  active  part  in  the  Sun- 
day schools  of  the  community.  It  is  the  oppor- 
tune they  have  to  give  definite  moral  instruction. 
Some  states  are  allowing  schools  to  present  one 
unit  of  high  school  credit  for  college  entrance, 
for   successful   Sunday-school   work. 


Greensboro  seems  to  mean  business ;  $100,000 
bond  issue  is  called  and  25  per  cent  increase  in 
taxes  is  asked  for.  It  took  Greensboro  some  time 
to  realize  that  the  children  did  not  have  adequate 
conveniences.  The  town  evidently  believes  in  Su- 
perintendent Fred  Archer  and  is  willing  to  follow 
him. 


Sunday,  September  29,  was  set  apart  as  Teacher 
Training  Day,  for  the  arousing  of  the  people  for 
the  tremendous  moral  task  that  confronts  the  Sun- 
day-school. All  secular  teachers  should  become  ac- 
tive teachers  in  the  Sunday  school.  Moreover, 
the     Sunday     school     should     be     recognized     as 


a  necessary  part  of  our  educational  system  and  high 
schools  should  give  credit  to  pupils  who  do  suc- 
cessfullj^  a  prescribed  amount  of  Sunday-school 
work.  Many  states  permit  this  already,  and 
'colleges  in  the  West  accept  one  unit  of  Sunday- 
school  work  toward  college  entrance. 


October  and  November  are  the  months  in  which 
the  majority  of  the  schools  will  open.  Teachers 
should  se  to  it  that  the  building  is  ready  for  the 
children.  The  grounds  should  be  cleaned  oil,  the 
walks  should  be  laid  off,  the  water  should  be  pure 
and  wholesome,  and  the  inside  of  the  building 
should  be  neat  and  clean. 


"A  Study  of  the  "Winston-Salem  Schools"  made 
by  Professors  L.  A.  Williams  and  J.  H.  Johnson 
of  the  Univer.sity  of  North  Carolina,  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  educatioualliteratureoftheState. 
Every  city  superintendent  should  secured  a  copy 
of  it  and  study  it  carefully.  It  contains  sugges- 
tions and  recoiimiendations  that  will  be  jielpful  to 
any  superintendent  in  North  Carolina. 


BEGIN  THE  SCHOOLS  EARLIER  AND  CLOSE 
EARLIER. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Griffiii  of  the  Wendell  school  district. 
Wake  County,  discussed  at  the  Wake  County 
Teachers'  Meeting  in  September  a  plan  to  be 
put  into  effect  in  the  Wendell  district.  For  the 
first  two  months  of  school  the  plan  is  to  open  school 
at  eight  o'clock  and  close  at  one  o'clock  in  order 
that  the  children  may  aid  in  picking  cotton.  This 
gives  five  hours  of  school  work.  And  it  also  gives 
the  children  to  the  parents  for  about  five  hours. 
Mr.  Griffin  said  that  theplan  had  caused  several 
men  to  put  their  children  in  school  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sesion. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  when  labor  is  ex- 
ceedingly scarce  and  all  labor  that  can  possibly  be 
emphasized  is  needed  to  harvest  the  crops,  especial- 
ly in  the  cotton  regions,  this  plan  will  doubtless 
commend  itself  to  other  communities. 


A  REFLECTION  ON  THE  PEOPLE. 

Tlic  way  school  buildings  are  neglected  by  school 
officials  and  then  abused  by  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity during  the  vacation  is  a  reflection  on  the 
citizens,   and  an  offense   against   childhood. 

What  are  committeemen  doing?  What  are  su- 
perintendents and  boards  of  education  thinking 
about?  There  never  was  a  time  when  the  State 
was  putting  more  money  in  school  buildings  or 
when  building  and  repairs  were  so  expensive  ani 
yet  one  building  costing  from  $10,000  to  $15,000  is 
permitted  to  remain  open  during  the  entire  vaca- 
tion. Doors  are  pulled  off  the  hinges;  windows  are 
o])en  and  the  rain  pours  in;  the  floor  cups  up,  cats 
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and  dogs  and  boys  even  use  it  as  a  place  of  refuge 
and  the  immoral  convert  it  into  a  brothel,  even  a 
house  of  ill  fame. 

Not  one,  but  dozens  have  been  neglected,  that 
have  been  reported  to  the  vpriter.  How  many  such 
buildings  can  you  recall?  And  yet,  these  same 
committeemen  ■\\iill  go  to  the  board  of  education 
and  beg  for  funds  to  put  the  school  in  "good  or- 
der" when  it  is  their  carlessness  that  has  put  it 
in  bad  order. 

Nor  are  the  committeement  wholly  to  blame. 
School  buildings  belonging  to  the  county,  but  lo- 
cated in  the  town  within  sight  of  the  county  su- 
perintendent, the  custodian  of  all  school  property, 
are  flung  away  during  vacation  and  become  the 
property  of  foul  beasts  and  still  more,  foul  human 
beings. 

Somebody  should  be  indicted  for  criminal  negli- 
gence and  somebody  should  be  required  to  give 
bond  for  the  safe  return  of  school  property. 


COLLEGES  AS  MILITARY  TRAINING 
CENTERS 

We  have  no  grater  evidence  that  the  school  is  the 
product  of  society  and  responsible  to  society  than 
the  changes  taking  place  now  in  all  educational  in- 
stitutions. They  are  modifying  courses  of  instruc- 
tion  to    suit   the   needs   of  today. 

Over  four  hundred  colleges,  universities,  anjd  tech- 
nical institutions  have  placed  their  institutions  at  the 
nation's  service  for  the  combined  military  and  acad- 
emic training  of  the  young  men  now  under  army 
control.  The  old  academic  institutions  are  filled  with 
a  new  spirit,  and  it  is  almost  wholly  of  a  military 
nature.  They  have  contracted  with  the  govern- 
ment to  house,  feed,  drill  and  instruct  from  one 
hundred  thousand  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand young  men  from  whom  the  nation  expects 
to  draw  its  officers  for  the  training  of  the  men 
who  will  come  into  the  camps  as  a  result  of  the 
last   draft. 

In  return  for  this  service  the  National  Govern- 
ment pays  the  board,  tuition,  and  all  other  fees  of 
the  young  men  in  the  draft.  Moreover,  it  clothes 
them  and  gives  them  the  pay  of  a  private.  Never 
before  has  there  been  such  a  stimulus  for  young 
men  to  go  to  college. 

The  following  institutions  in  North  Carolina  have 
been  selected  by  the  Government  as  Students'  Army 
Training  Corps: 

The  University,  Davidson  College,  the  North 
Carolnia  Agricultural  and  Engineering  College, 
Trinity  College,  "Wake  Forest  College,  Elon  Col- 
lege, Lenoir  College,  the  negro  Agricultural  and 
Technical  College.  These  institutions  have  been 
classified  in  the  college  section  of  the  system. 

Students  over  18  entering  the  fall  term  of  the 
designated  colleges  become  by  voluntary  induction, 


soldiers  in  tlie  United  States  Army,  sheltered,  fed, 
clothed  and  e(iuipped  at  government  cxxpenscs  and 
with  the  pay  of  privates.  But  students  younger 
than  18  who  shall  enter  any  of  these  schools  this 
autumn  naay  receive  similar  training  at  their  own 
expense  until  they  arrive  at  military  service  age, 
when,  after  registering  on  dates  to  be  hereafter 
announced,  they  may  be  inducted  as  soldiers  into 
the  students'  army  training  corps. 

Before  this  arrangement  was  completed,  it  ap- 
peared that  colleges  for  men  would  either  have  to 
close  or  run  at  a  great  loss,  and  may  institutions 
of  the  country  did  close.  But,  so  far  as  can  be 
learned,  none  of  these  is  located  in  North  Caralina. 
Since  they  have  been  made  training  centers  for  the 
government,  however,  the  number  of  students  de- 
siring to   enter  is  greater  than  ever  before   know. 

There  is  a  distinct  purpose  now  in  going  to 
college.  A  man  entering  is  serving  his  country 
and  his  country  is  paying  the  bill.  President  Wil- 
son's pronouncement  that,  "the  whole  nation  shall 
be  ateam  in  which  every  man  shall  play  the  part 
for  which  he  is  best  fitted"  is  becoming  a  realty. 
The  i|uestion  is  already  being  raised,  will  the  gov- 
ernment after  the  war  continue  to  direct  the  educa- 
tion of  the  yoTith  and  equalize  educational  oppor- 
tunity throughout  the  nation?  We  are  entering  a 
new  era  educationally  as  well  as  otherwise.  It  is 
unquestionably  true  that  educational  opportunities 
have  not  been  equal,  and  it  is  the  hope  that  what 
has  been  begun  as  a  war  measure  may  be  continued 
in  some  modified  form  after  the  war.  In  the  mean- 
time schools  and  colleges  should  bend  every  energy 
to  serve  the  nation. 


WAKE'S  REGENERATION. 

There  is  a  new  spirit  at  Work  in  Wake  County. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  county-wide  tax  last  spring, 
Superintendent  E.  W.  Knight  called  the  people's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation owed  over  $50,000  due  to  over  drafts.  This 
debt  had  been  accumulated  for  years.  The  busi- 
ness management  had  been  f)oor  and  committeemen 
took  advantage  of  it.  Not  one  cent  of  this  debt 
was  made  after  Superintendent  Knight  was  elected 
to  the  superintendency. 

When  the  compaign  for  a  county-wide  tax  was  in 
progress  many  rumors  were  circulated  about  the 
poor  management  of  the  schools.  The  people  be- 
came suspicious,  and  the  result  of  the  election  in- 
dicated that  the  people  were  opposed  to  education. 

But  this  is  another  one  of  those  false  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  surface  records.  The  people  are 
not  opposed  to  education.  But  this  is  the  first  time 
they  have  had  an  opportunity  to  register  their  pro- 
test against  a  mismanagement  that  runs  beak  many 
years. 

But  what  did  Superintendent  Knight  do?     Sulk 
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aud  fuss  and  abuse  the  people?  No.  He  went 
back  into  the  records  for  a  period  of  years,  laid 
bare  the  whole  matter,  and  told  the  people  that 
this  back  debt,  these  overdrafts,  and  those  old 
accounts  floating  around  town  must  be  paid  this 
year.  At  first,  the  people  thought  he  was  only 
joking,  then  they  realized  that  he  meant  business, 
and  district  after  district  came  up  with  the  money, 
and   already  the    debt   has   been   cancelled   almost 


wholly.     Less  than  $5000  is  now  due. 

Now,  the  people  are  becoming  united  again.  They 
are  willing  to  follow  a  leader  in  -wfhom  they  have 
confidence. 

Moral — ^"Whenever  a  county  or  a  city  is  in  arms 
against  schools,  or  is  indifferent  as  to  improving 
educational  faculties,  it  is  almost  wholly  due  to 
autocratic  management  or  the  mismanagement  of 
those  in  authority. 


READING  CIRCLE  FOR  1918-1920 


The  follo^ving  books  have  been  selected  for  the 
Reading  Circle,  and  go  on  the  active  list  on  July 
1,  1918,  and  remain  active  for  one,  two  or  three 
years,  as  indicated  below.  Each  books  goes  off  the 
active  list  upon  June  30th  of  the  year  given. 

I. — Elementary. 

Required : 

Rapeer,  How  to  Teach  The  Elemenary  Subjects — 
1919. 

Optional : 

City  teachers  select  either  one  of  the  following: 
Terman,  Hygiene  of  the  School  Child — 1919. 
Dean,   Our  Schools  in  War  Time — And  After — 

1919. 

Rural  teachers  select  either  one  of  the  following: 
Woofter,  Teaching  in  Rural   Schools — 1919. 
Foght,  The  Rural  Teacher  and  His  Work— 1919. 

II. — Primary. 

Required : 

1.  Rapeer,  How  to  Teach  the  Elementary  Sub- 
ject—1919. 

2.  Klapper,   Teaching   Children   to   Read — 1920. 

Optional : 
City.     Same  as  Elementary. 
Rural.  Same  as  Elementary. 
III. — Grammar  Grade 

Required : 

1.  Rapeer,  How  to  Teach  the  Elementary  Sub- 
jects—1919. 

2.  Strayer  &  Norsworthy,  How  to  Teach,  pages 
24-237—1920. 

Optional : 
City,  Same  as  Elementary. 
Rural.     Same  as  Elementary. 

IV. — ^Elementary  Supervisor. 
Required : 

1.  Rapeer,  Hoav  to  Teach  the  Elementary  Sub- 

jeets— 1919. 

2.  Either  Klapper,  Teaching  Children  to  Read — 
1920;  or  Strayer  and  Norsworthy,  How  to  Teach 
—1920. 

3.  Maxwell,  The  Observation  of  Teaching— 
1920. 

V. — Primary  Supervisor. 

Required : 

1.  Rapeer,  How  to  Teach  the  Elementary  Sub- 
jects—1919. 

2.  Klapper,  Teaching  Children  to  Read— 1920. 

3.  Maxwell,  Observation  of  Teaching — 1920. 
VI. — Grammar  Grade  Supervisor. 


Required : 

1.  Rapeer,  How  to  Teach  the  Elmentary  Sub- 
jects—1919. 

2.  Strayer  and  Norsworthy,  How  to  Teach — 
1920. 

3.  Maxwell,  The  Observation  of  Teaching— 1920. 

VIL-JIigh  School  Teacher. 

Required: 
1.     Colvin,  Introduction  to  High  School  Teaching 
—1919. 

VIII.— High  Scliool  Principal. 
Required : 

1.  Johnston,  The  Modern  High  School— 1921. 

2.  Colvin,  Introduction  to  High  School  Teaching 
—1919. 

IX. — Superintendents. 

Required : 

1.  Rapeer,  How  to  Teach  the  Elementary  Sub- 
jects—1919. 

2.  Cubberley,  Public  School  Administration — 
1921. 

X. — Special  Certificates. 

Reading  Circle  work  is  waived  for  the  year  .1918- 
1919. 

It  is  evident  that  all  except  high  school  teachers 
aud  principals  are  required  to  read  this  year 
"How  to  Teach  the  Elementary  Subjects."  The 
books  should  be  ordered  at  once. 

All  high  school  teachers  and  principals  are  ex- 
pected to  read  Colvin 's  "Introduction  to  High 
School  Teaching.''  A  notice  will  appear  in  Novem- 
ber Education  covering  both  Rapeer  and  Colvin. 

Teachers  should  have  a  copy  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Teachers'  Reading  Circle  Bulletin,  published 
and  distributed  by  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation,   Raleigh   N.    C. 


The  soldier  gives ;  you  must  lend. 


Please  notify  the  publisher  of  North  Carolina 
Education  when  you  change  your  post-office  ad- 
dress. 


Whatever  need  there  has  been  before,  there  is 
vastly  greater  need  of  the  educational  press  now. — 
Dr.  A.  E.  Winship. 


One  test  of  a  teacher  is  her  ability  to  get  pupils 
to  study  through  proper  motives. — Henry  C.  Krebs: 
Being  a  Good  Teacher. 
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LIST  OF  BOOKS  FOR  UPPER  GRAMMAR  AND  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADES 

Teachers  have  written  to  North  Carolina  Educa- 
tion many  times  recently  for  a  list  of  books  suitable 
for  upper  grammar  and  high  school  grades. 

The  following  should  be  very  helpful  to  teachers, 
and  students  should  find  them  not  only  interesting 
but  stimulating: 

Baker,  R.  S.  Boys'  Book  of  Inventions.     1899. 

Boys'  Second  Book  of  Inventions.  1903.  Mc- 
Clure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

Contents:  The  Miracle  of  Radium.  Flying  Ma- 
chines. The  Earthquake  Measurer.  Electrical  Fur- 
naces. Harnessing  the  Sun.  The  Invention  and  the 
Food  Problem.  Marconi  and  his  Great  Achieve- 
ments.    Sea-Builders.     The  Newest  Electric  Lights. 

Bolton,  Sarah  K.  Lives  of  Girls  Who  Became 
Famous.     1886. 

Lives  of  Boys  Who  Became  Famous.     1885. 

Contents:  George  Peabody,  Merchant.  Bayard 
Taylor,  Writer  and  Traveler.  Captain  James  B. 
Eads,  Civil  Engineer.  James  Watt,  Inventor.  Sir 
Josiah  Mason,  Manufacturer.  Bernard  Palissy, 
Potter,  Bertel  Thorwaldsen,  Sculptor.  Wolfgang 
Mozart,  Composer.  Samuel  Johnson,  Author.  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  Poet  and  Prose  Writer.  Michael  Fara- 
day, Scientist.  Sir  Titus  Salt,  Philanthropist.  Jos- 
eph Marie  Jacquard,  Silk  Weaver.  Horace  Greeley, 
Editor.  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Reformer. 
Giuseppe  Garibadli,  Patriot.  Jean  Paul  Richter, 
Novelist.  Leon  Gambetta,  Statesman.  David  G. 
Farragut,  Sailor.  Ezra  Cornell,  Mechanic.  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Sheridan,  Soldier.  Thomas  Cole, 
Painte.  Ole  Bull,  Violinist.  John  Meissonier, 
Artist.  George  W.  Childs,  Journalist.  Dwight  L. 
Moody,  Evangelist.     Abraham  Licoln.  Prtsident. 

Brooks,  E.  S.    Great  Men's  Sons.    1895. 

Coe,  Fanny  E.  Heroes  of  Everyday  Life.  Ginu 
&  Co. 

Contents:  The  Diver,  by  F.  H.  Smith.  The  Tele- 
graph Operator,  by  A.  W.  Rolker.  The  Civil  En- 
gineer, by  A.  W.  Bolker,  and  D.  A.  Willey.  The 
Day  Laborer,  by  Gustav  Kobbe  and  Bret  Harte. 
The  Life-Saver,  United  States  Life  Saving  Reports. 
The  Fireman,  by  J.  A.  Riis  and  Walt  Whitman. 
The  Engineer  at  Sea,  by  Gustav  Kobbe,  Toledo 
Blade,  and  Lawrence  Perry.  The  Miner,  by  Gustav 
Kobbe,  R.  S.  Baker,  and  Edith  Wyatt. 

Williams,  Sherman.  Some  Successful  Anieri- 
canns.     1904. 

Contents:  Abraham  Lincoln.  Peter  Cooper.  Mary 
Lyon.  Horace  Greeley.  Cyrus  H.  McCormick. 
Frances  Williard.  Louisa  M.  Alcott.  Alexander 
H.  Stephens.  Leland  Stanford.  Charles  Pratt.  C. 
Vanderbilt.  Eli  Whitney,  Henry  Clay.  Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Abbott,  Jacob.  A  Boy  on  a  Farm.  American 
Book  Company,  1912. 

Fowler,  N.  C.  How  to  Get  and  Keep  a  Job.  Oak- 
wood  Company,  1907. 

The  Boy — How  to  Help  Him  Succeed:  a  Sympo- 
sium of  Successful  Experience.  Oakwood  Company, 
1902. 

Starting  in  Life;  What  Each  Calling  Offers  Am- 
bitious Boys  and  Young  Men.  Little,  Brown,  and 
Company,  1907. 

Contents:  The  Physician.  The  Department  Store. 
The  Architect.     The   Manufacturer.     The   Agricul- 


turalist. The  Salesman.  The  Litterateur.  The 
Bookkeeper.  The  Lawyei*.  Thte  Stenograi)her.  The 
Stage.  The  Steam  Railroad.  The  Artist.  The 
Banker.  The  Musician.  The  Merchant.  The  Army. 
The  Navy.  The  Clergyman.  The  Street  Railroad. 
The  Teacher.  The  Storekeeper.  The  Journalist. 
The  Advertising  Man.  Public  Service.  Civil  Ser- 
vice Exammation.  The  Sailor.  The  Inventor.  The 
Skilled  Mechanic.  Experts  and  Specialists.  Busi- 
ness vs.  Profession.  Wholesale  vs.  Retajil.  The 
Education  of  Boys. 

Gordon,  Mrs.  Ogilvie.  Handbook  of  Employ- 
ment especially  prepared  for  Boys  a  nd  Girls  on 
entering  the  Trades,  Industries,  and  Professions. 
Rosemount  Press,  Aberdeen,  1908. 

Bryce,  James.  Studies  in  Contemporary  Bio- 
graphy.     The   Macmillan    Company,    190:3. 

Contents:  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield. 
Arthur  Pen'-hyn  Stanley,  Dean  of  Westminister. 
Thomas  Hill  Green.  Archibald  Campbell  Tait, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Anthony  Trollope. 
John  Richard  Green.  Sir  George  Jessel.  Hugh 
M'Calmont  Cairns,  Earl  of  Cairns.  James  Eraser, 
Bishop  of  Manchester.  Stafford  Henry  Northcote, 
Earl  of  Iddesleigh.  Charles  Stewart  Parnell.  Henry 
Ed-Hlard  Manning,  Archbishop  and  Cardinal.  Ed- 
ward Augustus  Freeman.  Robert  Lowe,  Viscount 
Sherbrooke.  William  Robertson  Smith.  Henry 
Sidgwick.  Edward  Ernest  Bowen.  Edwin  Law- 
rence Godkin.  John  Emericli  Dalberg-Acton,  Lord 
Acton.     William  Ewart  Gladstone. 

Houghton,  W  .R.  Kings  of  Fortune ;  or,  Tlie 
Triumphs  and  Achievements  of  Noble,  Self-Made 
Men.     Loomis  National  Librarj-  Association,  1888. 

Contents:  Merchants:  Stephen  Girard.  John  Ja- 
cob Astor.  Alexander  T.  Stewart.  Amos  La-^vi-ence. 
Andrew;  V.  Stout.  Jonas  Chickering.  Nicholas 
Longworth.  George  Peabody.  Philip  D.  Armour, 
Jlarshall  Field.  Capitalist :  Cornelius  Vanderbilt. 
George  M.  Pullman.  Cyrus  W.  Field.  William  H. 
Vanderbilt.  Jay  Gould.  Inventors:  Robert  Fulton. 
Charles  Goodyear.  Eli  Whitney.  Elias  Howe,  Jr. 
Richard  M.  Hoe.  Samuel  Colt.  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse. 
Cyrus  H.  McCormick.  Editors :  James  Gordon  Ben- 
nett. Robert  Bonner.  Lawyers :  John  Blarshall. 
James  T.  Brady.  Artists:  Benjamin  West.  John 
Rogers.  Hiram  Powers.  Divines:  David  Swing. 
Peter  Cartwright.  Authors:  Henry  M.  Longfellow. 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Actors:  Edwin  Booth.  Jos- 
eph Jefferson. 

Mabie,  H.  W.  Men  Who  Have  Risen.  Hall  & 
Locke    Co.     1902. 

Contents:  Opening  the  Doors  of  Opportunity, 
by  H.  W.  Mabie.  Agassiz,  Jean  Louis  Rodolphe, 
by  W.  M.  Thayer.  Arkwright,  Sir  Richard,  by  R. 
A.  Davenport.  Bunyan,  John,  by  J.  G.  Whittier. 
Burns,  Robert,  by  Thomas  Carlyle.  Burrough, 
John:  autobiography.  Carnegie,  Andrew,  by  J.  D. 
Champlin.  Caxton,  William,  by  B.  B.  Edwards. 
Cellini,  Benvenuto :  autobiography.  Cromwell, 
Oliver,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Dickens,  Charles: 
autobiography.  Edison,  Thomas  Alva,  by  E.  C. 
Kenyon.  Faraday,  Michael,  by  John  Tyndall.  Flax- 
man.  John,  by  Samuel  Smiles.  Franklin,  Benjamin, 
by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  (and  autobiography).  Ful- 
ton,  Robert,   by  James   Parton.   Horace,   by  James 
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Parton.  Jackson,  Andrew,  by  James  Bancroft, 
Samuel,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  (and)  T.  B. 
Macaulay.  Lincoln,  Abraham,  by  H.  W.  Mabie. 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Palissy, 
Bernard,  by  E.  E.  Hale.  Shakespeare,  William,  by 
R.  W.  Henderson.  Stephenson,  George,  by  Samuel 
Smiles. 

Smiles,  Samuel.  Industrial  Biography:  Iron-woi'k- 
ers  and  Tool-makers.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
1863. 

Candee,  Helen  C.  How  "Women  May  Earn  a 
Living.     The  Macmillan  Company,  1900. 

A  discussion  of  twenty  lines  of  activity  which 
are  open  to  women,  setting  forth  the  necessary  nat- 
ural qualifications,  the  desirable  preliminary  train- 
ing, and  the  remuneration  Avibich  may  be  expected 
in    each. 

Freeman,  M.  E.  What  Women  Can  Earn:  Occu- 
pations for  Women  and  their  Comj^ensation.  Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Company,  1898. 

Reid,  AVhitlaw,  and  others.  Careers  for  the  Com- 
ing Men.     Saalfield  Publishing  Company,   1904. 

Contents;  The  Army,  by  A.  S.  Mills.  Teaching, 
by  Rush  Rhees.  The  Navy,  by  G.  W.  Melville. 
Commercial  Life,  by  C.  S.  Smith.  The  Church,  by 
G.  B.  Stewart.  Medicine,  by  D.  B.  S.  Roosa.  Rail- 
roading, by  G.  H.  Daniels.  Architecture,  by  Thomas 
Hastings.  Electricitj^,  by  T.  C.  Martin.  Law,  by 
J.  D.  A¥arner.  Mechanical  Engineering,  by  R.  H. 
Thurston.  Mining  Engineering,  by  T.  A.  Rickard. 
Civil  Engineering,  by  G.  F.  Swain.  Real  Estate, 
by  William  Chesebrough.  Life  Insurance,  by  J.  F. 
Dryden.  Public  Service,  by  C.  N.  Fowler.  Adver- 
tising, by  M.  M.  Gillam.  Farming,  by  L.  H.  Bailey. 
Journalism,  by  Whitelaw  Reid.  The  Stage,  by  J.K. 
Haekett.  Publishing,  by  F.  N.  Doubleday.  Bank- 
ing, by  Bradford  Rhodes.  Authorshii),  by  C.  T. 
Brady. 

Some  Arts  and  Crafts.  E.  P.  Button  &  Company, 
190.3. 

Contents:  Furniture  and  Decoration,  by  May 
Crommelin.  Wood  Carving,  by  Maria  E.  Reeks. 
The  Art  of  Enamelling,  by  Elinor  Halle.  Spinning 
and  Weaving,  by  A.  M.  C.  Bayley.  Bookbinding, 
by  Ethel  M.  M.  M'Kenna.  Photographic  Portrai- 
ture as  a  Profession,  by  Alice  Hughes.    - 

Ashniore,  Ruth  (pseud).  The  Business  Girl  in 
Every  Phase  of  her  Life.  Curtis  Publishing  Coni- 
pany,  1898. 

Hodson,  Jane.  Tow  to  Become  a  Trained  Nurse. 
William  Abbott,  1898. 

Low,  W.  H.  A  Painter's  Progress.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1901. 

Contents:  The  Awakening  of  Vocation.  The  Edu- 
cation of  the  Artist.  The  Problem  of  Self-Support. 
Experiences  in  the  Old  World.  Thirty  Years  at 
Home  and  Abroad.     Our  Present  and  our  Future. 

Plympton,  G.  W.  How  to  Become  an  Engineer; 
or.  The  Theoretical  and  Practical  Training  Neces- 
sary in  Pitting  for  the  Duties  of  the  Civil  Engi- 
neer.    D.    Van    Nostrand    Company,    1908. 

Ralph,  Julian.  Making  of  a  Journalist.  Harper 
&  Brothers,  1903. 

Sloane,  T.  0.  C.  How,  to  Become  a  Successful 
Electrician;  containing  the  Studies  to  be  followed. 
Methods  of  Work,  Field  of  Operation,  Professional 
Ethics  and  Wise  Counsel.  Norman  W.  Henley  Pub- 
lishing Company,  1906. 


Conwell,  R.  H.  The  New  Day;  or  Fresh  Oj^por- 
tunities.     Griffith  and  Rowland  Press,   1904. 

Contents:  The  Day's  Dawn.  Preparation.  Char- 
acter. Success  in  Agriculture.  The  Fortune  in 
Trade.  Journalism.  The  Old  Professions.  Over- 
coming Difficulties.  Say  it  Now.  Public  Life.  The 
New  Professions.  The  Vocation  of  Teaching.  The 
Land  of  Opportunity. 


OCTOBER  TWELFTH  LIBERTY  DAY. 


A  Proclamation. 

Every  day  the  great  principles  for  which  we  are 
fighting  take  fresh  hold  upon  the  thought  and  pur- 
pose and  make  it  clearer  what  the  end  must  be  .'nd 
what  we  must  do  to  achieve  it.  We  now  know 
more  certainly  than  ever  before  why  free  men 
brought  the  great  Nation  and  Goverment  we  love 
into  existence,  because  it  grows  clearer  and  clearer 
what  supreme  service  it  is  to  be  America's  privi- 
lege to  render  to  the  world.  The  annivesary  of  the 
discovery  of  America  must,  therefore,  have  for  us 
in  this  fateful  year  a  peculiar  and  thrilling  signi- 
ficance. We  should  make  it  a  day  of  ardent  rededi- 
cation  to  the  ideals  upon  which  our  Government  js 
founded  and  by  which  our  present  heroic  tasks  .  re 
inspired. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of 
the  United  States,  do  appoint  Saturday,  the  twelfth 
day  of  October,  1918,  as  Liberty  Day.  On  that  day 
I  request  the  citizens  of  every  community  of  the 
United  States,  city,  town,  and  countryside,  to  cele- 
brate the  discovery  of  our  country  in  order  to  stimu- 
late a  genereous  response  to  the  Fourth  Liberty 
Loan.  Commemorative  addresses,  pageants,  harvest 
home  festivals,  other  demonstrations  should  be  ar- 
range for  in  every  neighborhood  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  Liberty  Loan  Committee,  ir  co- 
operation with  the  L^nited  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  public  school  authorities.  Let  the 
people's  response  to  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  ex- 
press the  measure  of  their  devotion  to  the  ideals 
which  have  guided  the  country  from  its  discov?  -y 
until  now,  and  of  their  determined  purpose  to  de- 
fend them  and  guarantee  their  triumph. 

For  the  purpose  of  participating  in  Liberty  Day 
celebrations  all  employes  of  the  Federal  Government 
throughout  the  country  whose  services  can  be 
spared  may  be  excused  on  Saturday,  the  twelfth  day 
of  October,  for  the  entire  day. 

In  witness  Avhereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  cause  the  seal  of  the  Lfnited  States  to  be  aft'i  i.^d. 

Done  in  the  District  of  Columbia  this  19th  day  of 
September,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord,  One  ''"•  usand 
Nine  Hundred  and  Eighteen,  and  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  America  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Forty-third. 

[Seal]  WOODROW  WILSON. 

I3y  the  President. 
"ROBERT  LANSING,  f^ecretary  of  State. 


THE  TERCENTENARY  OF  SIR  WALTER 

The  State  Literary  and  Historical  Association,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Ambassador  Walter  H.  Page,  will 
celebrate  in  October  the  tercentenary  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh  by  devoting  the  next  program   of  the 
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Association  to   a  "Conference  on  Anglo-American 
Relations." 
Mr.  Page  in  writing  to  Secretary  Connor  said: 

"Next  October  will  be  the  centenary  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh.  It  has  been  proposed  by  certain 
learned  men  here  (London)  that  some  soi-t  of  cele- 
bration be  made  of  the  fact  and  they  have  asked 
me  what  corresponding  celebration,  or  co-operation 
or  contribution  to  such  a  celebration  I  thought  could 
be  hoped  for  from  the  United  States.  It  at  once 
came  to  my  mind  to  write  you.  I  do  not  know  any- 
body who  has  a  keener  interest  in  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh than  you  and  your  society,  nor  anybody  who 
could  with  greater  proprietj'  take  up  this  interest- 
ing task. 

"No  particular  program  has  yet  been  made  but 
they  would  welcome  any  suggestions  that  you  might 
make.  Let  me  say  off-hand  that  you  might  organize 
a  celebration  in  North  Carolina  having  appropriate 
addre.sses  and  any  other  proceedings  that  occur  to 
you,  and  the  Englisli  might  have  a  corresponding 
thing  here  on  the  same  day  and  letters  could  be 
written  by  your  group  of  people  to  them,  and  by 
them  to  you,  to  be  read  at  each  celebration  and  per- 
haps telegi-ams  exchanged  also." 

The  next  session  of  the  State  Literary  and  His- 
torical Association  should  be  the  most  patriotic  oc- 
casion held  during  the  month  of  October. 


HOW  CHILDREN  KEEP  A  WEATHER  CALEN- 
DAR. 

By  Mrs.  Bertha  Lewis. 

If  nature-study  is  to  be  begun  for  the  first  time, 
either  in  school  or  in  the  home,  the  easiest  introduc- 
tion is  by  the  time-honored  topic  of  the  weather  in 
conjunction  with  the  day.  A  weather  calendar  nat- 
urally follows,  the  days  being  marked  with  appro- 
priate colors  and  symbols,  yellow  for  the  sunshine, 
grey  for  cloudy,  kite  for  windy,  umbrella  for  rainy, 
etc.  The  calendar  may  be  decorated  to  represent 
the  main  nature  study  idea  for  the  month,  a  snow 
scene  for  January,  skating  for  February,  etc. 

Daddy  has  a  newspaper  every  morning ;  why 
should  not  the  children  have  one  of  their  very  own? 
Theirs  can  be  a  sheet  of  drawing  paper  hung  be- 
side the  calendar,  on  which  one  of  the  children  may 
draw  a  flower,  etc.  These  drawings  may  not  be 
works  of  art  from  the  grown-up  standpoint,  but 
they  aid  the  child  to  observe  and  to  tell,  as  well  as 
he  is  able,  what  he  has  seen.  He  should  be  shown 
where  he  can  improve  his  work,  but  the  original 
sketch  should  never  be  interfered  with  or  criticised. 
A  more  accurate  representation  can  be  given  in  a 
separate  lesson  after  the  child  has  had  a  chance 
for  further  observation,  but  in  no  way  connecting 
this  with  his  first  drawing  on  the  calendar,  lest  he 
become  discouraged  or  self-conscious  and  try  to 
express  something  which  he  has  not  really  seen. 

To  adopt  a  tree  in  spring  time  is  another  good 
plan.  Have  the  children  give  the  tree  a  name  and 
so  make  of  it  a  companion.  Always  include  the 
family  name  of  the  tree.  Frequent  visits  must 
be  made  to  the  tree  because  it  cannot  come  to  tlie 
children.  Notice  hoAv  the  buds  are  arranged  on 
the  branches,  which  of  them  grow  must  rapidly, 
and  what  they  turn  into,  leaves,  flowers  or  branches. 


Try  to  discover  if  the  tree  has  any  other  visitors; 
bi'ight  eyes  will  soon  discover  many.  Play  a  game 
around  the  tree;  sing  to  it  some  such  rhyme  as  the 
following  : 

"Time  is  never  wasted  listening  to  the  trees; 
If  to  Heaven  we  arose  as  grandly  as  these, 
Holding  to  each  other  half  their  kindly  grace 
Haply  we  were  worthier  our  human  place." 

Because  the  child,  after  making  mud  pies  is  told 
that  his  face  is  dirty,  he  naturally  concludes  that 
all  soil  is  dirt.  Point  out  to  him  that  it  is  only 
when  out  of  place,  that  it  is  dirt,  for  in  its  right 
place  it  is  the  home  of  miracles,  the  matrix  from 
which  comes  that  wonderful  force  we  call  life.  Let 
tlie  children  make  experiments  with  different  kinds 
of  soil — clay,  sand,  loam.  In  this  way  they  will 
become  familiar  with  the  names  and  textures  as 
well  as  the  best  uses  of  each. 

Have  the  children  notice  the  changes  in  the  air, 
that  it  is  hot  in  summer,  cold  in  winter,  dry  in 
sunny  weather,  damp  in  rainy  weather,  calni, 
breezy  or  very  windy.  Explain  why  we  should  be 
careful  to  breathe  only  good  air,  to  breathe  deeply 
and  expand  our  lungs;  that  we  live  in  the  air  as 
the  fish  live  in  the  water;  that  birds  fly  up  and 
down  in  the  air  as  fish  swim  up  and  down  in  the 
Water:  that  air  is  all  above  us  just  as  the  water 
is  above  the  little  water  animals  that  crawl  on  the 
bottom  of  ocean  or  river. 

Every  child  is  familiar  with  water  in  many  forms, 
but  perhaps  the  wonders  of  its  forms  are  so  com- 
mon that  he  has  not  noticed  how  miraculous  they 
are.  "We  cultivate  the  imagination  of  our  children 
by  tales  of  the  prince  who  became  invisible  wlien 
he  put  on  his  cap  of  darkness  and  who  mado  far 
journeys  through  the  air  on  his  magic  carpet,  find 
yet  no  cap  of  darkness  ever  wrought  more  aston- 
ishing disappearance  than  occur  when  this  dm  st 
common  of  our  earth's  elements  disappears  from 
uiuler  our  very  eyes,  dissolving  into  the  air."  What 
child  has  not  noticed  the  steam  rising  from  the 
damp  pavcjuent  when  the  sun  comes  out  after  a 
shower?  The  drops  of  water  are  donning  their 
magic  caps  and  flying  off  into  the  atmosphere  to  be- 
come invisible  to  our  eyes.  The  next  time  we  see 
them,  it  may  be  as  part  of  the  white  cloud  saili;ig 
across  the  blue  sky.  Then  there  is  the  magic  jiower 
which  brings  back  the  vapor  spirit  to  sight  and 
touch.  This  magician's  name  is  Cold  or  Jack  Frost, 
wlio  transforms  our  water  drops  again  and  gives 
them  many  fancy  shapes,  such  as  may  be  seen  on 
fi'osted  window  panes,  or  shallow  ice,  or  in  the 
snowflakes. 

When  the  child  sees  so  many  things  smaller  anil 
weaker  than  he,  all  doing  something  and  making 
something,  he,  too,  longs  to  join  this  busy  Avorld. 
He  may  well  use  such  occujiation  as  cuttinsr,  past- 
ing, weaving  and  modeling,  for  the  birds,  trees 
and  spiders,  in  their  way  do  all  these  things,  while 
the  flowers  are  painted  with  colors  taken  from  the 
sunbeams  and  from  the  earth. 

Stories  of  animals  and  insects  may  be  appropri- 
ately told  to  emphasize  the  nicety  and  exactness  of 
work  done  by  creatures  so  much  more  helpless  than 
we.  and  in  this  way  a  desire  to  do  good  and  accu- 
rate work  will  be  stimulated. 


Liberty  Bonds  or  Geimbri  iDnndag-;. 
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News  and  Comment  About  Books 


NOTES  ANB  COJOIENT. 

In  Bridgeport  the  teachers  will 
read  Patri's  Schoolmaster  of  the 
Gi'eat  City,  the  book  of  wliich  John 
Dewey  says:  "The  teacher  who  can- 
read  it  without  a  gain  in  enthusiasm 
oughtn't  to  be  teaching." 
H     H     H 

The  publishers  (The  Macmillan 
Companyj  announce  that  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  every  teacher  will  be  re- 
quired to  read  this  year  Strayer  and 
Norsworthy's  How  to  Teach  and 
that  about  700  copies  of  the  book 
have  already  been  ordered. 
H      H      V. 

In  English  liiterature,  by  Herbert 
Bates,  (Longmans,  Green  &  Com- 
pany,' N.  Y.)  there  is  a  portrayal 
of  the  conditions  of  life  out  of  which 
the  literature  sprang.  The  Ameri- 
can point  of  view  throughout  is 
also  mentioned  by  the  publishers  as 
a   feature   unusual  in   such   texts. 

I  H      II 

An  illustrated  Book  of  Short 
Storie.s  edited  by  Blanche  Cotton 
Wjilliams,  Ph.  D.,  has  just  been 
published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Com- 
pany, New  York.  The  stories  were 
selected  with  a  view  to  their  interest 
for  young  people  and  have  been 
arranged  and  edited  especially  for 
use  in  a  high  school  course. 

H  H  H 
Ample  drill  work,  clarity,  and 
practical  servieeableness  are  the 
characteristics  of  a  new  Bushiess 
Arithmetic  by  Sutton  and  Lennes 
(Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston;  466  pages, 
$1.40).  Freak  problems  ana  occult 
mathematical  puzzles  give  place  to 
clear  explanations  of  principles  and 
very  natural  applications  of  them  in 
abundant   examples   for   practice. 

n    ir    It 

Bennett's  New  Latin  Grjunniar  (Al- 
lyn &  Bacon,  Boston,  $1.00),  just 
out,  is  a  revision  of  the  edition  of 
1908.  Only  minor  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  body  of  the  work. 
An  introduction  on  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  Latin  Language 
has  been  added  and  at  the  end  there 
is  an  index  to  the  sources  of  the 
illustrative  examples  cited  in  the 
syntax. 

II  H     H 

In  those  schools  which  give  atten- 
tion to  agriculture  and  rural  lite 
the  material  and  bulletins  supplied 
by  the  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany will  be  found  useful  and  very 
helpful.  An  advertisement  on  an- 
other page  offering  to  send  teaching 
materials  free  for  the  asking  should 
not  be  overlooked  because  it  is 
small.  The  fine  series  of  bulletins 
and  charts  sent  out  by  this  conipany 
'.riJpvesent  th'e  rfes;'ilts  ■oj  souccoscien- 


tific  research  and  with  their  strik- 
ing illustrations  and  impressive  leg- 
ends are  sure  to  speak  for  them- 
selves wherever  they  are  permitted 
to  have  the  opportunity. 

II    n    ]. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  "Ofli- 
cial  Bulletin"  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Public  Informa- 
tion, a  wise  suggestion  is  given 
which  should  be  heeded  by  every 
teacher:  "As  a  patriotic  service 
every  boy  and  girl  should  learn  to 
keep  family  expense  accounts,  so 
that  they  can  help  keep  money 
records  in  their  own  families,  and 
thus  increase  the  family  savings. 
Our  families  are  already  saving 
large  sums  for  the  nation,  but  often 
we  can  save  more  if  we  keep  written 
records  of  the  necessary  uses  of 
money  by  the  family,  and  then  try 
to  find  out  ways  of  economizing." 
The  Hoyt  and  Peet  Everyday  Aritli- 
nietic  (Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston)  makes  a  special  feature  of 
teaching  boys  and  girls  how  to  keep 
their  personal  accounts  and  house- 
hold accounts.  This  kind  of  train- 
ing should  prove  most  valuable  in 
promoting  the  present  national  thrift 
movement. 


How  America  has  Helped  Oppressed 
Nations;  The  Army  and  Navy;  Our 
Flag.  Dull  indeed  must  be  the  pu- 
pil or  teacher  who  does  not  react 
with  enthusiasm  to  the  captivating 
pages  of  this  timely  book.  Put  it 
in  your  scliool — now. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

i  Libeity,  Peace,  ami  Justice,  Riv- 
erside Literature  Series.  Cloth,  12  S 
pages.  Price  32  cents,  net.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  timely  collection  of  master- 
pieces on  the  topics  of  the  title.  The 
American's  Creed,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  Lincoln's  Address  at 
Gettysburg  come  first.  Then  follow 
addresses  by  Roosevelt,  Lansing, 
Franklin  K.  Lane,  Elihu  Root,  Ex- 
President  Taft  and  nine  war  ad- 
dresses by  President  Wilson,  includ- 
ing his  reply  to  the  Pope  and  his 
famous  "Force  to  the  Utmost"  ad- 
dress  of   April    6    at   Baltimore. 


My  Countrj':  A  text-book  in  civ- 
ics and  patriotism  for  young  Amer- 
icans. By  Grace  A.  Turkington. 
Cloth,  394  pages.  Price  96  cents. 
Ginn  &  Company,  Boston  and  New 
York. 

A  new  book  on  civics  for  the  new 
time  we  are  in,  very  specifically 
making  good  the  opening  statement 
in  the  preface  that  it  was  "written 
to  meet  the  needs  of  today — not  of 
five  years  ago."  The  present-day 
American  spirit  is  the  keynote  ot 
the  entire  book.  Some  of  the  chap- 
ters are  entitled:  America — What  Is 
It?  Making  an  American;  Making 
the  United  States  Safe  for  Children; 
Paying  the  People's  Bills;  An  Enemy 
of    the   United      States;      Efficiency; 


Econom^y  in  Food.  By  Mabel 
Thacher  Wellman,  Head  of  Depart- 
ment of  Home  Economics  in  Indiana 
University.  Cloth,  3  6  pages.  Price 
30  cents,  net.  Little,  Brown  & 
Company,    Boston. 

This  little  books  treats  of  Econ- 
omy (1)  in  buying,  (2)  in  storing, 
(3)  in  serving,  (4)  in  planning 
meals,  (5)  in  using  left-overs,  (6) 
in  i-ecipes,  and  (7)  in  fuel.  Packed 
with  facts  and  figures  giving  suc- 
cint  and  convincing  reasons.  Inter- 
esting as  a  study  and  valuable  as 
a  guide  is  the  table  showing  com- 
parative cost  of  100-calorie  portions 
of  different  foods. 


Our  Euroi>ean  Ancestors:  An  In- 
troduction to  United  States  History. 
By  Eva  March  Tappan.  Cloth,  2  63 
pages.  Price  7  6  cents  net.  Hough- 
ton,  Mifflin  Company,  Boston. 

Beginning  with  the  "Early  Immi- 
grants and  What  They  Started 
With,"  this  new  book  by  an  author 
that  never  fails  to  be  interesting 
contains  two  chapters  on  what  we 
learned  from  the  Greeks,  two  on 
what  the  Romans  learned  from  them 
and  taught  us,  five  on  the  Heirs  of 
the  Romans,  four  on  Discoveries  In 
the  Western  World,  and  live  on 
European  Rivalries  which  influenced 
Conquest  and  Colonization.  A  phase 
of  history  made  more  necessary 
than  ever  by  the  events  of  the  last 
four  years. 


The  Course  in  Science,  Vol.  V, 
Francis  W.  Parker  School  Year 
Book.  168  pp.,  64  illustrations. 
Francis  W.   Parker  School,   Chicago. 

This  issue  of  the  Year  Book  pre- 
sents the  science  work  as  taught  in 
the  Francis  W.  Parker  School, 
throughout  both  the  elementary  and 
high  school  grades.  It  represents  a 
distinct  ^tep  towards  a  new  and  im- 
proved school  curriculum,  and  is  the 
result  of  a  number  ot  years  of  inde- 
pendent, experimental,  and  develop- 
mental work  on  the  part  of  many 
members  of  the  faculty.  Following 
a  presentation  of  the  general  princi- 
ples underlying  the  organization  of 
the  course,  the  detailed  outlines  are 
given  grade  by  grade  and  course  by 
course,  showing  how  all  the  work 
in  science  may  be  based  upon  the 
interests,  activities,  and  problems 
of  the  pupil.  Not  only  is  the  course 
given  in  outline,  but  the  outcome 
is  indicated  by  many  examples  ot 
the  pupil's  work,  as  shown  by  their 
own  papers,  or  as  given  in  morning 
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exercises.  The  experimental  work 
is  fully  presented,  together  with 
many  references  for  class  reading  or 
as  aids  to  the  teacher.  The  book 
is  well  Illustrated,  and  should  he 
of  interest  to  all  teachers  in  the 
elementary  school,  to  high  school 
teachers  of  science,  and  to  princi- 
pals and  superintendents  interested 
in  the  making  of  a  vital  school 
curriculum  based  upon  the  Interests 
and  activities  of  the  children. 


Stories  of  Patriotism.  By  Norma 
Helen  Deming  and  Katharine  Isabel 
Bemis.  Cloth,  ISO  pages.  Price, 
5  6  cents,  net.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
Company,   Boston,   Mass. 

This  is  a  reader  of  patriotism  for 
intermediate  grades,  tinctured  deep- 
ly with  the  spirit  of  American  dem- 
ocracy. Golden  may  the  days  be 
counted  in  which  children  read 
these  stories  of  the  colonists  and 
of  the  early  wars,  of  the  pathfinders 
like  Daniel  Boone  and  Lewis  and 
Clark,  of  Lincoln  and  of  Lee.  Pa- 
triotic songs  like  America,  Dixie, 
the  Star  Spangled  Banner  and  oth- 
era  also  happily  find  a  place.  Here 
too,  are  the  "Songs  and  Heroes  of 
our  Allies"  and  "Stories  of  the 
Great  War." 


Schools  With  a  Perfect  Score.  By 
George  W.  Gerwig,  Ph.  D.,  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Public  Education, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Cloth,  194  pages. 
Price  $1.10.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

Schools  that  have  a  perfect  score 
in  aim,  method,  and  achievement 
are  regarded  as  the  hope  and  safe- 
guard of  American  democracy.  This 
book,  says  the  publishers,  is  a  sim- 
ple statement  of  the  plan  by  which 
our  country  proposes  to  give  all  its 
children  a  whole  chance  to  become 
ideal  Americans,  to  safeguard  Amer- 
ican ideals,  to  learn  to  serve  unsel- 
fishly and  to  live  a  life  more  abund- 
ant. Some  of  the  chapter  head- 
ings are:  Ample  iSchool  Grounds; 
Complete  School  Buildings;  The 
Teacher;  The  Head  (Intellect);  The 
Hand  (Skill);  The  Heart  (Charac- 
ter) ;  Life  More  Abundant.  A  stim- 
ulating and  fervent  discussion  of 
ideals    in    popular    education. 


The    Business    of    the    Household. 

By  C.  W.  Taber,  author  of  Taber's 
Dietetic  Charts,  Etc.  Numerous  il- 
lustrations, tables,  etc.  Cloth,  43 S 
pages.  Price,  $2.00  net.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

The  principles  of  efficient  manage- 
ment are  here  given  in  their  rela- 
tion to  household  finance.  The  les- 
sons are  needed.  With  taxes.  Lib- 
erty Loans,  the  various  war  funds, 
the  increased  cost  of  living,  and 
the  usual  ordinary  demands  un- 
abated, the  task     of     handling     the 


family  budget  so  as  to  make  ends 
meet  requires  in  very  many  homes 
something  akin  to  financial  genius. 
But  there  is  a  call  to  do  even  more 
— to  make  ends  meet  and  have 
something  left  over  for  the  savings 
account.  This  well-conceived  and 
carefully-wrought-out  book  can  not 
tail  to  furnish  valuable  aid  in  a 
great  number  of  cases.  Consider 
these  divisions  of  the  book:  Part  I. 
Fundamental  Principles  of  House- 
hold Finance,  covering  in  part,  The 
Family  Income,  The  Bank  Account, 
The  Apportionment  of  Income,  High 
Prices  and  Modern  Problems  of  Liv- 
ing, etc.;  Part  II.  Factors  in  the 
Fa,mily  Budget'-Xecessities,  includ- 
ing. Rent  and  Water  Supply,  Fuel, 
Light  and  Heat,  Taxes,  Insurance, 
Food,  Marketing,  Clothing,  etc.; 
Part  III.  Factors  in  the  Family  Bud- 
get— ^Higher  Life,  including.  The 
Household  Working  .  Equipment, 
Service,  Savings,  Investments,  Cul- 
tural Wants,  etc.;  Part  IV.  Legal 
and  Business  Status  of  the  Family, 
including.  Real  Estate  Titles  and 
Transactions,  Wills,  Laws  which  Af- 
fect the  Famil.v,  Business  Principles 
in  the  Home,  etc. 

Mr.  Taber's  system  is  not  only 
business-like,  but  it  is  founded 
upon  common  sense.  Many  so-call- 
ed principles  of  household  econom- 
ics he  shows  to  be  mistaken.  Very 
efficient  indeed  must  be  the  house- 
wife who  will  not  find  this  volume 
signally  helpful.  The  book  may  be 
used  as  a  textbook  for  high  schools 
and  colleges,  and  may  also  serve  as 
a  reference  book  for  the  teacher  in 
home  economics  in  all  grades.  Here 
is  a  book  that  is  worthy  of  a  hearty 
welcome. 


HARD  TIMES  FOR  IDLERS. 


World    Isn't     AVliat  It  Was     in     the 
Days  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  once 
wrote  an  apology  for  idlers.  It  was 
an  ingenious  essay,  designed  to  de- 
coy the  most  hardened  man  of  busi- 
ness to  stray  afield  into  the  prim- 
rose paths  of  dalliance. 

The  world  has  changed  since  R. 
L.  S.  dreamed  and  idled  the  hours 
away  in  the  shade  of  an  adobe  wall 
in  the  quaint  old  Spanish^California 
town  of  Monterey  or  from  his  bench 
in  the  old  Plaza  in  San  Francisco 
looked  down  upon  the  vari-colored 
life  of  the  waterfront.  In  his  day 
Idleness  was  a  personal  affair.  It 
was  no  possible  business  of  the 
community  whether  a  man  focused 
his  vision  on  the  business  ledger  or 
lay  on  his  back  under  a  tree  and 
followed  the  manoeuvres  of  the 
cloud  argosies  overhead.  It  was  a 
man's  own  business  If  he  preferred 
to  loaf  and  invite  his  soul  in  pas- 
tures green  or  chase  the  dollars  in 
Piccadilly. 


But  war  has  changed  all  this. 
Idling,  shirking,  inviting  one's  soul 
— call  it  what  you  will — is  no  longer 
a  private  affair.  Yesterday  a  man 
might  do  with  time  as  he  pleased, 
and  there  was  no  one — perhaps  save 
his  wife — to  say  him  nay.  Today 
time  belongs  to  the  State.  To  waste 
it,  to  idle  it  away,  is  to  do  treason. 
Indolence  in  these  days  of  world 
strife  and  stress  is  another  word  for 
sedition.  Laziness  is  disloyalty; 
laxity  in  the  duties  of  citizenship  is 
treachery. 

And  so  it  is  "Work  or  Fight." 
This  is  the  slogan  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  States  have  fallen 
loyally  into  line  to  back  up  their 
Uncle  Samuel.  In  this  State  all 
ablet-bodied  men  from  IS  to  50  are 
obliged  by  law  to  engage  in  some 
useful  occupation  or  be  fined  $100 
or  spend  three  months  in  jail.  And 
the  loafer,  the  shirker  who  tries  to 
evade  this  mandate  by  trying  to  find 
sanctuary  in  some  other  State,  will 
have  his  labor  for  his  pains.  There 
is  not  a  square  foot  of  land  in  all 
these  United  States  today  where 
the  slacker,  the  loiterer,  the  idler, 
or  the  plain  out-and-out  hobo  can 
evade  his  dut.v. — Rochester  Post- 
Express.  !     i  '^•, 


Teacher- Patriots. 


Around  twenty-five  hundred 
teachers  have  this  year  been  at 
work  in  the  summer  session  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and 
other  institutions  of  the  State.  They 
have  paid  their  own  way  out  of 
salaries  that  average  the  State  over 
less  than  $300  a  year.  Their  sum- 
mer school  expense  bill  has  been 
more  than  a  tithe  of  their  yearly 
Incomes;  often  it  has  been  a  full 
fifth  or  even  a  full  fourth  of  their 
meager  salaries.  They  are  gettin.? 
ready  to  render  better  service  in 
the  school-rooms  of  North  Carolina. 
It  is  their  contribution  to  the  edu-  ' 
cation  of  the  children  of  the  State: 
and  it  is  a  contribution  of  fervent 
patriotism.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  they  are  one  hundred  per  cent 
patriots. — University    News    Letter. 

TEACHERS— JSET    U.    S.    GOVERN- 
MENT  WAR  JOBS. 

All  teachers,  both  men  and  wo- 
men, should  try  the  Government  ex- 
aminations soon  to  be  held  through- 
cut  the  entire  country.  War  neces- 
sitates thousands  appointments.  The 
positions  pay  from  $1200  to  $1500; 
have  short  hours  and  annual  vaca- 
tions. 

Those  interested  should  write  im- 
mediately to  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  W  226,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for 
large  descriptive  book,  showing  the 
positions  open  and  giving  many 
sample  examination  questions,  which 
will  be  sent  free  of  charge. 
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Vocational      Training      iit      Erlanger 
Mills. 

Reporting  to  Prof.  T.  E.  Browne, 
supervisor  for  the  board  for  voca- 
tional education  in  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  R.  V.  Hellams,  who  is  teaching 
vocational  training  in  textile  work 
at  the  Erlanger  Mills,  near  Lexing- 
ton, states  that  he  has  a  class  of  65 
operatives  now  enrolled  in  evening 
classes  at  these  mills.  Mr.  Hellams 
has  divided  these  operatives  into 
four  sections,  and  is  giving  them 
thorough  courses  in  vocational  train- 
ing in  cotton  mill  subjects.  Many 
of  the  operatives  state  that  the  work 
is  proving  of  great  value  to  them. 
It  is  receiving  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  the  officials  at  the  mill. 


War    Training    Cla.sscs    in    Ashevillc 
Schools. 

Returning  from  Asheville,  Prof, 
T.  E.  Browne  reports  that  Ashe- 
ville will  probably  be  the  next  city 
to  organize  and  carry  on  war  train- 
ing classes  in  the  evenings  at  the 
various  industrial  shops  over  the 
city.  While  in  Asheville,  Prof. 
Browne  had  a  conference  with  Mr. 
Harry  Howell,  superintendent  of 
the  city  schools,  and  the  commission- 
ers of  education,  relative  to  the  or- 
ganizing of  these  'war  training, 
classes,  and  found  them  very  favor- 
able to  the  idea.  Co-operating  with 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  business 
men  of  the  city.  Prof.  Browne  ex- 
pects to  have  these  classes  organized 
and  being  conducted  within  the  very 
near  future. — News  and  Observer. 


Changes   in  the  Raleigh   Su!>erintcn- 
dency. 

Prof.  Frank  M.  Harper,  for  eleven 
years  superintendent  of  the  Raleigh 
schools,  has  tendered  his  resignation 
to  the  Raleigh  school  board  effective 
.September  15.  It  has  been  accepted 
and  the  superintendency  has  been 
tendered  to  Dr.  E.  W.  Knght,  now 
head  of  the  Wake  County  schools. 
Dr.  Knight  is  considering  the  mat- 
ter, but  he  has  not  yet  accepted.  Su- 
p.^ritnendent  Harper  resigns  to  ac- 
sept  an  appointment  as  director  of 
war  garden  work  under  Commis- 
sioner Claxton  and  will  have  his 
headquarters    in    Raleigh. 

The  resignation  of  Superintendent 
Harper,  coming  on  the  first  day  of 
the  opening  of  the  1918-19  session 
of  Raleigh  schools,  was  a  startling 
piece  of  news.  The  board  itself,  it 
is  understood,  was  not  aware  of  Su- 
perintendent Harper's  intentions,  but 
upon  his  request,  a  meeting  was 
called  yesterday  morning,  when  his 
resignation   was   placed   before      the 


members  and  accepted.  Immediate- 
ly Dr.  E.  W.  Knight  was  unanimous- 
ly elected  superintendent  of  the 
Raleigh  schools.  Later  in  the  day 
a  committee  of  the  board  called 
upon  Dr.  Knight,  informing  him  of 
liis      election. 


Report    of  the    Betterment    Associa- 
tion of  Wake  (^ounty. 

The  report  of  the  white  schools 
of  Wake  County  for  the  session  1917 
IS  shows  forty-eight  organized  bet- 
terment associations,  including  four 
junior  associations,  with  a  member- 
ship  of    999. 

The  receipts  reported  in  cash  do 
not  include  all  the  money  raised 
m  the  county,  as  reports  from  three 
of  the  schools  did  not  balance  and 
the  financial  statements  of  these 
three  schools  are  not  included  in 
this  report.  $50  cleared  on  one 
school  farm  and  held  by  the  commit- 
tee is  not  included  in  the  cash  re- 
ceipts. $3  00  from  the  sale  of  prod- 
ucts of  Wakelon  school  farm  and 
used  for  farm  improvement  is  not 
included  in  the  cash  receipts. 

The  disbursements  include  two 
gifts  to  the  Red  Cross,  one  of  $163,- 
7  6  by  Gary,  and  of  ?5  by  M,t.  Ver- 
non; also  one  gift  of  $95.45  hy 
Broadwell  to  the  churcn  in  that  com- 
munity. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the 
betterment  reports  of  the  schools: 

White: 

Organized  betterment  associations, 
48. 

Number    members    reported,    9  99. 

Value  of  gifts  to  schools,  $428.10. 

Value  of  labor,   $279.55. 

Cash    receipts,     $11,956.83. 

Total,   $12,664.48. 

Amount  paid  for  Liberty  Bonds, 
included  in  total  receipts,  $2,687.21. 

Amount  paid  for  W.  S.  S.,  includ- 
ed  in  total  receipts,   $156.66. 

Negro: 

Value   of   gifts.    $18.50. 

Value  of  labor,  $53.80. 

Volunteer  funds  raised  by  negroes 
for  negro   schools,    $1,163.90. 

Total,   $1,236.20. 

Amount  paid  for  W.  S.  S.,  includ- 
ed  in   total   receipts,    $26.75. 

Total  volunteer  funds  for  Wake 
County,    reported    $13,900.68. 

About  two  weeks  ago,  blanks  for 
reporting  war  activities  were  sent 
out  to  7  3  white  schools. 

Twenty-six  schools  that  have  re- 
ported  show  the   following: 

Men  In  service 359 

Men  wounded,  so  far  as  known        2 
Number    girls    volunteering    for 

nurses    4. 

Districts    doing      child      welfare 

work    2 


Districts    having    organized   Red 
Cross   chapter   or   auxiliaries.         9 

Number    of    members    89  6 

Members  of  Red  Cross     in  dis- 
tricts with  no  organization..      25 
Districts  reporting  work  in  food 

conser\Vition     17 

The  activities  of  the  Red  Cross 
auxiliaries  have  been  the  making  of 
hospital  garments,  surgical  dress- 
ings and  knitted  garments.  The 
Wendell  district  reported  that  their 
Red  Cross  work  room  was  open  two 
afternoons  in  each  week  for  the 
work    in    surgical    dressings. 


Mrs.   Vanghn   Heads   Childi'en's   Bii- 
reaix. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  an- 
nounces the  appointment  of  Mrs. 
Kate  Brew  Vaughn  as  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene  to  be 
established  within  the  next  few 
weeks.  The  new  bureau  will  deal 
primarily  with  the  problem  present- 
ed in  the  enormous  infant  mortality 
In  North  Carolina. 

The  North  Carolina  soldier  who 
faces  the  hordes  of  Huns  in  France 
has  a  better  chance  of  going 
through  the  ordeal  of  continued  bat- 
tle and  escaping  with  his  life  than 
has  the  baby  born  in  the  State  of 
reaching  its  fifth  birthday.  There 
are  72,000  babies  born  in  North  Car- 
olina each  year,  approximately,  and 
there  are  10,000  babies  who  each 
year  die  in  infancy.  Generally  the 
little  white  coffins  are  filled  because 
of  some  preventable  disease,  incurr- 
ed through  the  ignorance  or  preju- 
dice of  parents. 

To  attempt  in  some  measure  to 
remedy  this  condition,  to  make 
North  Carolina  a  safe  place  in  which, 
a  baby  may  be  born,  to  advise  and 
co-operate  with  mothers,  and  more 
especially  with  young  mothers,  will 
be  the  work  of  the  new  bureau.  In 
securing  Mrs.  Vaughan  to  direct  the 
work  the  officials  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  are  congratulating  them- 
selves that  the.v  have  been  most 
fortunate. 

To  the  work  Mrs.  Vaughn  brings 
a  mind  trained  and  ripened  by  many 
years  of  varied  experience,  a  well- 
poised  judgment  and  a  personality 
that  is  sympathetically  winning.  A 
natii'e  of  Tennessee,  Mrs.  Vaughn  is 
known  and  admired  in  most  of  the 
cities  of  the  Southern  States,  and 
in  many  of  those  of  the  North  and 
WePt.  For  a  number  of  years  she 
has  been  engaged  in  home  economics 
and  dietetic  work,  and  is  recognized 
as  an  expert  in  this  line  of  work.  In 
North  Carolina  particularly  she 
needs  little  introduction,  for  she  is 
remembered  in  all  sections  of  the 
State  for  her  cooking  schools  that 
she  has  been  conducting  for  quite  a 
number  of  years,  and  as  a  teacher 
in  the  State  College  Summer  School. 
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The  School  Fa.rins  in  AVako  County. 

The  school  farms  of  Wake  County 
are  valuable  assets  this  year.  Every- 
thing that  the  soil  produces  is  valu- 
able, and  the  proceeds  of  these  few 
acres  surrounding  the  schools  have 
been  applied  in  ways  that  have 
meant  much  to  the  children  of  the 
community. 

Green  Level  School  cleared  $59  8.- 
7  5,  which  was  used  in  paying  Tor  a 
piano  and  in  increasing  the  salary 
of  the   teacher. 

Enteprise  school  reported  $644.80 
raised  on  the  school  farm  and 
through  entertainments.  This  money 
was  used  to  increase  the  teachers' 
salary,  lengthe  nthe  term,  and  add 
another  room  to  the  building. 

Every  school  could  cultivate  two 
or  three  acres.  The  patrons  of  the 
community  should  be  encouraged 
to  co-operate  in  this  work,  for  this 
is  unquestionably  the  best  way  to 
teach  agriculture. 


Honor  Roll  of  Wilkes  County. 

Supt.  O.  C.  Wright  writes  to  his 
teachers  that  the  Honor  Roll  adopt- 
ed last  year  will  be  tried  again  this 
year.  It  contains  certain  features 
that  other  superintendents  or  teach- 
ers would  do  well  to  copy. 

The  requirements  are  as   follows: 

1.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
ty  Teachers'   Association? 

2.  Are  you  a  member  of  tlie  State 
Teachers'    Reading   Circle? 

3.  Did  you  attend  the  Teachers' 
Group  Meetings  in  1917? 

4.  Do  you  have  desk  copies  of  the 
text  books  which  you  are  required 
to  teach? 

5.  Do  you  read  any  educational 
journal?     If  sO,  what? 

6.  Have  you  raised  any  funds  this 
year?  If  so,  state  amount  raised 
and   for   what   purpose? 

7.  Have  you  improved  the  house 
and  grounds  in  any  way?  If  so, 
how,  and  to  what  extent? 

8.  Have  you  visited  the  patrons 
of   yoru    school   this   term? 

9.  Ha|ve  you  held  any  parents' 
meetings,  debates,  spelling  matches, 
or  entertainments? 

10.  Have  you  enrolled  any  club 
members  this  year? 

11.  Will  your  school  be  represent- 
ed at  the  Township  Meeting,  and  at 
the  County  Commencement  in  any 
of  the   contests? 

12.  Have  you  observed  any  spe- 
cial day  in  school  this  year?  If  so, 
what? 

13.  Have  you  held  or  tried  to  hold 
a  Moonlight  School  in  .vour  district 
this   year? 

14.  Have  you  contributed  any- 
thing to  the  educational  department 
in  the  local  papers  this  year? 

15.  Have  you  established  or  tried 
to  establish  a  school  farm  or  gar- 
den? 


'  16.  Number  16  is  intended  for  any 
particular  activity  which  the  teacher 
thinks  worthy  of  mention  and 
which  may  be  counted  in  lieu  of  any 
of  the  above.  The  Superintendent  is 
to  pass  upon  the  merit  of  this  num- 
ber. 

Those  answering  70  per  cent  of 
those  questions  in  the  affirmative 
will  be  entitled  to  a  place  on  the 
Roll  of  Honor. 

Assistant  teachers  will  answer 
questions  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  8  and  14. 


Peniument   Pental   Clinics   For   Chil- 
dren. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Bureau 
of  Medical  Inspection  of  schools  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health  two  coun- 
ties of  the  State  have  arranged  for 
the  installation  of  permanent  dental 
clinics  for  the  benefit  of  the  school 
children.  The  counties  are  Rowan 
and  Lenoir,  the  clinics  to  be  located 
in  the  courthouses  at  Salisbury  and 
Kinston. 

The  clinics  are  to  be  operated 
through  the  co-operation  of  the 
counties  and  the  State  Board  oC 
Health,  the  expenses  to  be  shared 
jointly.  A  splendid  dental  equip- 
ment, with  all  necessary  supplies, 
is  provided  and  attractive  offices  will 
be  fitted  up  in  rooms  assigned  in 
the  courthouses.  The  clinics  will 
he  operated  free  of  charge  for  all 
the  children  of  school  age,  regard- 
less of  whether  they  are  white  or 
black,    rich    or   poor. 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  to  have  a  circuit  of  four 
counties  for  the  permanent  clinics 
with  one  dentist  in  charge  having  a 
fixed  itinerary.  By  this  means  the 
expense  for  a  year  after  the  equip- 
ment is  installed  to  a  county  will 
be  only  $600,  and  half  of  this  is  to 
be  paid  by  the  State.  The  dentist 
would  divide  his  time  equally  be- 
tween the  four,  giving  each  a  month 
in  rotation.  Guilford  and  Forsyth 
are  considering  joining  the  move- 
ment, and  the  suggestion  has  been 
made  for  favorable  action  by  Dur- 
ham and  Wake. 


A  Bond   Issue  and   a  Tax   Ijevy   for 
Greensboro. 

At  the  meeting  in  September  of 
the  board  of  city  commissioners  it 
was  decided  that  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  local  school  board 
an  election  should  be  called  to 
vote  upon  the  $100,000  bond  issue 
and  2  5  cents  increase  in  tax  asked 
for  at  the  meeting  Tuesday  by  .1. 
Norman  Wills,  chairman  of  the 
school  board. 

The  date  of  the  election  will  be 
announced  later,  but  will  probably 
be  within  the  next  three  months. 

Mr.  Wills  appeared  before  the 
commissioners  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon with  a  petition  from  the  school 


board  for  the  issuance  of  bonds  to 
the  extent  of  $100,000,  and  the 
levying  of  a  special  tax  of  2  5  cents 
on  the  $100  valuation,  the  money 
to  be  used  for  much  needed  improve- 
ments in  the  school  buildings  all 
over  the  city.  The  2  5  cent  tax  in- 
crease if  carried  out  according  to 
the  school  board's  plan  will  become 
effective  in  1919  and  will  continue 
for   five  years. 

In  the  election  the  vote  will  most 
probably  be  arranged  so  that  a  per- 
son maR-vote  for  either  the  bond  is- 
sue or  the  tax,  or  both.  According! 
to  the  school  board  many  improve- 
ments are  needed  in  the  present 
school  buildings,  among  them  being 
a  new  Lindsay  Street  school  build- 
ing, as  the  present  one  is  not  ade- 
quate, nor  comfortable;  new  build- 
ings for  the  Percy  and  Ashe  Street 
negro  schools,  and  minor  improve- 
ments to  all  the  buildings  in  the 
city.  A  new  high  school,  they  said, 
is  necessity,  though  they  realize  that 
at  present  it  is  impossible  to  carrv- 
out   plans  to  that  effect. 


Freemen    buy   bonds;    slaves   wear 
them. 


Victor  Record,s  for  October. 

Of  course  the  latest  popular  war 
songs  are  in  the  Victor  list.  Among 
them  are  marches  like  "The  Nation- 
al Emblem  March",  played  by  the 
Marine  Band;  "Lights  Out,"  by 
Arthur  Pryor's  Band,  and  a  stirring 
march  song,  "For  Your  Boy  and  My 
Boy,"  by  thg  Peerless  Quartet. 

A  couple  of  other  new  songs  of 
"over  there"  appear  on  Victor  Rec- 
ords also  this  month.  One  is  ef- 
fectively sung  by  the  American 
Quartet,  "The  Yanks  Are  At  It 
Again."  It  has  the  true  Yankee 
swing  to  it,  and  sounds  well,  indeed, 
as  a  male   voice  quartet. 

"When  I  Get  Back  to  my  Ameri- 
can Blighty",  sung  by  Arthur 
Fields,  stretches  before  the  mind's 
eye  of  the  Sammee  a  vision  which 
he  looks  forward  to  making  a  real- 
ity some  day  soon. 

Besides  the  goodly  list  of  popular 
music,  there  are  more  serious  selec- 
tions and  these  too  by  noted  artists. 
Frances  Alda  interprets  a  war  bal- 
lad by  the  composer  of  "Keep  the 
Home  Fires  Burning."  It  is  en- 
titled "A  Laddie  in  Khaki,"  and 
does  full  justice  to  its  wealth  of 
tenderness  as  only  a  great  artist 
can. 

A  wealth  of  music  is  nowadays 
easily  available  to  anybody  who 
possesses  a  Victrola.  Indeed,  even 
though  one  is  not  quite  so  fortu- 
nate, it  is  an  easy  matter  to  visit 
the  nearest  Victor  dealer,  who  Is  al- 
ways glad  to  play  the  latest  and  best 
music  for  you. 
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Shortage  of  School  Teachers  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

Educational  officials  o£  the  State 
are  confronted  with  the  problem  o£ 
pither  supplying  1,1712  school 
teachers  or  closing  down  several 
hundred  schools  scattered  through- 
out the  State.  The  report  of  Super- 
intendent Hart  recently  disclosed 
700  white  schools  without  a  suffi- 
cient teaching  force,  while  3  67  col- 
ored schools  are  insufficiently  pro- 
vided. Higher  wages  paid  in  the 
various  munitions  factories  in  that 
State  is  given  as  the  cause  of  many 
teachers  deserting  the  ranks  be- 
cause of  the  low  salary  rate. 


THE     PROPER     TREATJIENT     OF 
OITR  FLAG. 

Every  true  American  loves  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  and  is  proud  to 
think  that  they  stand  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  honor,  justice  and  liberty 
and  that  the  brave  men  who  have 
borne  them  to  the  battlefields  of 
Europe  or  are  flying  them  at  the 
mastheads  of  their  ships  plying  in 
all  seas  where  hostile  craft  lie  in 
wait  to  murder  and  destroy  are 
fighting  to  uphold  and  vindicate 
those  great  principles.  In  order  that 
no  one  may  even  unintentionally  or 
unwittingly  show  the  slightest  dis- 
respect for  the  national  emblem  or 
mistreat  it  in  any  way  we  present 
here  these  rules  of  "flag  etiquette," 
prepared  by  the  National  Committee 
on  Patriotic  Societies  in  Washing- 
ton: 

When  the  colors  are  passing,  the 
spectator,  if  a  man,  should  halt  if 
walking,  arise  if  sitting  and  uncov- 
er, holding  the  headdress  opposite 
the  left  shoulder  with  the  right 
hand;  if  bareheaded  he  should  sa- 
lute with  the  right  hand.  A  woman 
should  stand  at  attention  as  the  flag 
passes  by.  When  the  flag  is  waving 
from  a  stationary  flagstaff  or  pole  it 
is  not  saluted  with  the  hand. 

In  decorating,  the  flag  should 
never  be  festooned  or  draped.  Always 
hang  flat.  If  hung  with  stripes 
horizontal,  if  hung  perpendicularly, 
union  should  be  in  upper  right  cor- 
ne?. 

When  the  flag  is  carried  in  parade, 
or  when  crossed  with  other  flags, 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  should  always 
be  at  the  right. 

The  law  specifically  forbids  the 
use  of  and  representation  of  the  flag 
in  any  manner  or  in  any  connection 
with  merchandise  for  sale. 

The  flag  should  be  raised  at  sun- 
rise and  lowered  at  sunset.  It  should 
not  be  displayed  on  stormy  days  or, 
except  when  under  fire  of  the  enemy, 
left  out  over  night.  Although  there 
is  no  authoritative  ruling  which 
compels  civilians  to  lower  the  flag 
at  sundown,  good  taste  should  impel 
them  to  follow  the  tradition  of  the 
army  and  navy  in  the  sundown  cere- 


monial. Primarily  the  flag  is  raised 
be  seen,  and  secondarily  the  flag 
is  something  to  be  guarded,  treas- 
ured, and  so  tradition  holds  it  shall 
not  be  menaced  by  the  darkness.  To 
leave  the  flag  out  at  night,  unattend- 
ed, is  proof  of  shiftlessness,  or  at 
least  carelessness. 

On  Memorial  Day  the  flag  should 
be  displayed  at  half-mast  from  sun- 
rise until  noon,  and  at  the  peak  from 
noon  until  sunset.  It  should,  on  be- 
ing retired,  never  be  allowed  to 
touch  tha  ground. 

When  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner" 
is  played  or  sung,  uncover,  stand 
and  remain  standing,  in  silence,  un- 
til it  is  finished.  Applause  at  the 
conclusion  of  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner"  is  out  of  place. 

AVornout  and  useless  flags  should 
be  dekroyed  by  burning.  A  flag 
torn  Or  frayed  by  the  wind  and 
weather  should  never  again  be  hoist- 
ed until  it  has  been  repaired.  This 
is  a  regulation  of  both  the  army  and 
navy  and  should  also  be  followed  by 
all  civilians. 

It  may  be  suggested  further  that 
when  a  flag  is  flown  at  half-mast  it 
should  first  be  run  to  the  top  of  the 
mast  or  staff  and  then  lowered  to 
the  point  from  which  it  is  to  fly.  Be- 
fore retiring  it  should  be  run  to  the" 
top  of  the  staff  and  then  brought 
down.  When  draped  over  a  casket 
the  union  should  be  at  the  head.  The 
flag  is  used  as  a  signal  of  distress  at 
sea  by  hanging  it  union  down. 

The  length  of  the  flag  should  be 
one  and  nine-tenths  its  width  of 
seven  stripes. 

The  following  is  called  the  na- 
tional flag  salute  (also  known  as 
"the  oath  of  allegiance"):  "I  pledge 
allegiance  to  my  flag  and  to  the  re- 
public for  which  it  stands;  and  na- 
tion, invisible,  with  liberty  and  jus- 
tice for  all."  Here  is  another  flag  sa- 
lute: "We  give  our  heads  and  our 
hearts  to  God,  and  to  our  country: 
one  country,  one  language,  one  flag." 

All  Americans  would  be  better  and 
truer  citizens  if  all  would  earnestly 
and  sincerely  make  this  declaration 
and  conscientiously  try  to  keep  its 
pledges:  "I  am  an  American  citizen. 
America  is  my  country.  I  will  try 
to  be  a  true  and  faithful  citizen  to 
my  country  every  day  of  my  life. 
The  ensign  of  America  is  our  flag. 
It  safeguards  our  homes,  our  schools 


and  our  country.  We  salute  our 
flag  because  we  love  and  honor  it." 
— The  Pathfinder. 

TEACHERS  ■  AVAXTED      $100      TO 
$150    MONTH. 

All  teachers  should  try  the  U.  S. 
Government  examinations  constantly 
being  held  throughout  the  entire 
country.  Thousands  of  permanent 
positions  are  to  be  filled  at  from 
$1100  to  $1800;  have  short  hours 
and  annual  vacations,  with  full  pay. 
Those  interested  should  write  im- 
mediately to  Franklin  Institute. 
Dept.  W  227,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for 
schedule  showing  all  examination 
dates  and  places  and  large  descrip- 
tive book,  showing  the  positions 
open  and  giving  many  sample  exam- 
ination questions,  which  will  be 
sent   free  of  charge. 


Lecture  Charts 
and  Slides 

Stencils  and 

Booklets 

FOR 

Teaching    Agri" 

culture  in 

Schools 

Simple,  Practical,  hnpressive 

Successful  Teaching  of  Agriculture  As- 
sured.   Send   10  cts  in  postage  for  sam- 
ples of  booklets. 

Agricultural  Extension  Department 

International  Harvester  Company  of  N.  J. 

Harvester  Building,  Chicago 


EAST  CAROLINA 

Teachers  Training  School. 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina. 
Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree 
to  teach.  Fall  term  begins  Septem- 
ber 25,  1918. 

For  catalog  and  other  information 
address. 


Robt.  H.  Wright, 

PRESIDENT, 
Greenville,  N.  C. 


SHERIDAN'S  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

GREENWOOD,  S,  C. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUES  OF 

Maps,  Charts,  Globes,  Erasers,  Crayon,  Blackboards,  School   Desks, 

Teachers'  Desks,  Chairs,  Etc.     Entertainment  Books  and  Supplies. 
School  Printing  a  specialty.    Also  Report  Cards,  Visiting  Cards,  Pro- 
grams, Invitations,  Letter  Heads,  Envelop«»,  Etc. 
EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  SCHOOL. 
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THK  TREE  TOAD  THAT  AVENT  TO 
SCHOOL. 

He  was  a  tree  toad,  and  a  tree 
toad  is,  properly  speaking,  a  frog. 
He  was  like  the  frogs  because  he 
had  teeth  in  his  upper  jaw,  and 
toads  are  toothless. 

This  little  tree  frog  went  to 
school  by  mistake.  It  happened  to 
be  a  country  school,  so  the  children 
only  laughed  when  he  tumbled  from 
the  open  window  under  the  very 
noses  of  the  third  grade  arithmetic 
class.  They  knew  a  tree  frog  when 
they  saw  him  as  well  as  they  knew 
that  two  times  two  is  four.  Besides, 
this  tree  frog  was  an  old  friend 
who  lived  in  the  oak  tree  so  close 
to  the  schoolhouse  that  Adam  Bol- 
ton could  touch  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  by  reaching  his  arm  through 
the  winter.  Adam  Bolton  was  the 
biggest   boy   in   school. 

"Please,  Miss  West,"  said  Jimmie 
Cooper,  after  waving  his  hand  for 
permission  to  speak,  "please,  shall 
I  take  him  back  to  the  oak  tree?" 

Quick  as  a  wink,  when  Jimmie 
stooped  to  pick  it  up,  that  tree  toad 
leaped  from  his  hand  and  hid  be- 
neath   the    recitation    seat. 

"The  class  will  please  come  to  or- 
der," said  the  teacher.  She  couldn't 
Dlame  the  children  for  laughing 
aloud  at  Jimmie  Cooper's  sufprise. 
"How  much  do  you  know  aDout 
tree  toads?"  asked  Miss  West  as 
Jimmie  Cooper  finally  captured  their 
visitor.  "Bring  him  here,  Jimmie, 
and  let  us  see  what  he  has  to  say 
for  himself." 

"His  feet  and  hands  are  sticky," 
commented  Jimmie  Cooper,  and 
again   the   class  laughed. 

Up  went  Bessie  Brown's  hand. 
"His  toes  are  made  that  way  on 
purpose,"  said  she,  "so  he  won't  fall 
off  branches  of  trees  or  wherever 
he  happens  to  alight  after  he  has 
made  a  flying  leap.  My  father  says 
he    is    a   regular   acrobat!" 

"What  more  can  anyone  In  school 
tell  us  about  this  little  tree  frog?" 
asked  Miss  West,  as  she  examined 
the  wee  creature  clinging  with 
sticky  toes  to  Jimmie  Cooper's  fin- 
gers. "He  is  about  two  inches 
broad,  his  body  is  plump.  His  feet 
and  hands  are  webbed.  He  wears 
a  star-shaped  patch  on  his  wrinkled 
back  and  a  light  spot  under  his  eye. 
That  much  we  may  easily  see.  But 
what  more  do  we  know,  children? 
Adam,  you  may  tell  us  about  the 
tree  toad." 

"He  sleeps  all  winter  in  a  hollow 
tree."  said  Adam,  rising  to  his  feet. 
"He  will  go  to  bed  in  September  and 
be  won't  get  up  until  late  in  the 
spring.  Tree  toads  go  to  the  pond 
to  lay  their  eggs.  I  know  something 
about  tree  toads,  because  we  have 
a  book  at  home  that  tells  about 
them  and  I  have  hunted  them  up  in 
the  pond.     It  isn't  easy  to  find  their 


»  eggs.  They  are  not  laid  in  strings, 
UK.e  toads'  eggs,  but  you  tind  tuem 
in  tjunches  siicKing  on  the  stems  oi 
water  grass.  'I'hey  hatch  in  ihred 
days.  Tree  toads  are  tadpoles  at 
first,  witn  tails  and  no  legs.  You 
might  think  they  were  littie  fishes. 
They  live  in  the  water  about  seven 
weeks  before  they  turn  into  toads, 
with  arms  and  legs   and  no  tail." 

■'What  do  you  know,  Ellen?"  ask- 
ed Miss  West,  as  a  little  girl  in  the 
back  seat  near  the  stove  began 
waving  her  arm  in  the  air  almost 
before  Adam   sat   do*n. 

"I — I  know  tliey  change  color!" 
she  exclaimed.  "They  are  green  at 
first  and  then  ttiey  change  to  gray, 
or  gray  ana  green.  If  they  are  on 
an  old  fence  they  will  turn  into  the 
color  of  that  fence;  but  if  they  are 
on  a  browiiish-black  tree  trunk  they 
turn  into  that  color.  My  father 
says  that  is  what  is  called  protective 
coloring,  so  the  tree  toad  can  safely 
play  'hide'  in  plain  sight.  I  think 
that  is  wonderful!  If  our  tree  toad 
hadn't  been  teetering  around  on  the 
window  sill  until  he  fell  off,  I  don't 
believe  we  could  have  seen  him  even 
there." 

The  little  toad  straightway  wink- 
ed and  blinked,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"Yes,  true,  true!" 

"Jimmie,  you  would  better  carry 
our  little  friend  back  to  his  home," 
suggested  Miss  West.  "He  must  be 
getting  hungry." 

When  Jimmie.  grinning  from  ear 
to  ear,  had  carried  the  tree  toad 
back  to  his  own  doorstep  in  the 
hollow  tree  Miss  West  allowed  Jim- 
mie Allen  to  tell  what  he  knew  of 
their   visitors    food. 

"He — he  eats  spiders  and 
beetles,"  declared   Jimmie  Allen. 

"And  caterpillars  and  tree  crick- 
ets   and    ants    and    plant   lice,"    ven- 


tured a  little  girl.  "And  flies,"  she 
added. 

"I  know  something!"  offered  Jim- 
mie Cooper.  'He  goes  hunting  at 
night — my  mother  says  that  is 
when  he  does  the  most  good.  And 
she  says,  too,  that  the  reason  tree 
toals  sing  so  loud  before  it  rains  is 
because  they  like  damp  weather. 
And  we  ought  to  take  care  of  tree 
toads  because  they  do  so  much  good 
in   the   garden." 

"All  in  favor  of  being  kind  to 
tree  toads  please  stand!"  suggested 
Miss  West. 

Instantly  every  child  in  that  coun- 
try schoolroom  stood;  but  it  made 
no  difference  in  the  behavior  of  the 
lumpy  little  toad  in  the  hollow 
tree,  because  he  never  visited  school 
again,  not  even  by  accident. — Fran- 
ces Margaret  Fox,  in  The  Continent. 


A  maiden  lady  of  uncertain  age 
became  very  indignant  when  the  cen- 
sus taker  asked  how  old  she  was. 
"Did  you  see  the  girls  next  door," 
she  asked — -"the  Hill  twins?" 

"Certainly!"  replied  the  census 
man. 

"And  did  they  tell  you  their  age?" 

"Well,"  she  snapped,  "I'm  just  as 
old  as  they  are!" 

"Oh,  very  well,"  said  the  census 
man;  and  he  wrote  in  his  book: 
"Sarah  Stokes,  as  old  as  the  hills." 


TEACITERS,  ATTEXTIOXI 

Fop  sale:  Complete!  coiTespoiid- 
ciice  course  in  Drawiiij;  by  Prof.  I). 
R.  Augsburg.  Same  coui-se  as  given 
in  California  Sliitc  Xorinal.  Not  be- 
ing prepared  to  use  it,  will  sell  for 
2.'>  per  cent  discount  to  quick  pur- 
chaser. For  particulars  address, 
ROV   \V.   BARXETTE. 

Sanatorium,   N.   O. 


Help  Your  School  Children  Earn 
"THRIFT  STAMPS." 

The  Progressive  Farmer  has  a  plan  whereby  students  may 
earn  Thrift  Stamps  by  getting  subscriptions.  It  has  already 
been  tried  and  approved  by  County  Superintendents  of  Wake, 
Chatham,  Durham,  Harnett. 

Let'  us  tell  you  about  it.  It  costs  you  nothing  to  find  out, 
and  the  plan  may  put  your  school  in  the  forefront  in  war  work. 

Just  write  your  name  and  address  on  the  blank  below  and 
mail  it  to  The  Progressive  Farmer,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Do  it 
now,  please. 

The  Progressive  Farmer,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Send  me  full  particulars  about  your  plan  for  helping  schoolchildren  earii  Thrift 
Stamps. 

Name  .  


Address . 
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Can  Make  Immediate  Shipment 


From  Richmond,  Va. 

American  Tubular 
Steel  and  Semi- 
Steel  Desks. 


Old  Dominion  Patent  Heating  and  Ventilating 
System.    Best  for  School  Use, 


Hygienic 

Sanitary 

Artistic 

Efficiency 

Economy 


Best  Composition  Blackboard, 
used  in  three-fourths  of  the 
accredited  High  and  Grammar 
Schools  of  the  South.  It  is  not 
an  experiment;  it  has  been 
used  successfully  for  the  last 
20  years.  It  is  made  3,  31  and 
4  feet  wide,  and  any  length  up 
to  12  feet.  Write  for  sample 
today. 


Maps      Globes      Charts       Crayons 

Write  for  our  new  catalogue  which  describes  our  general  line  of 
school  furniture,  school  supplies,  also  a  complete  line  of  kindergarten 
furniture  and  supplies,  playground  and  athletic  goods,  educational  and 
teachers'  supplies. 

> 

We  can  furnish  you  any  special  catalogue  on  request.    For  special  information  and 
catalogue  address 

Virginia  School  Supply  Company 


2000-2012  West  Marshall  Street, 


P.  O.  Box  1177,  Richmond,  Virginia. 
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Uppeal  from  State  Superintendent  J.  Y.  Joyner 

To  the  Teachers  of  North  Carolina : 

On  November  5th  the  qualified  voters  of  North  Carolina  will  decide  at  the  polls  by 
their  votes  whether  every  child  in  North  Carolina,  in  the  poorest  as  well  as  the  richest 
county  and  community,  shall  be  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  a  mini- 
mum school  term  of  six  months  instead  of  four.  The  issue  is  simple  and  clear-cut. 
The  ballots  read:  "FOR  SIX  MONTHS'  SCHOOL  TERM,"  "AGAINST  SIX 
MONTHS'  SCHOOL  TERM." 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  will  provide  the  means  for  the  lengthening  of  the 
school  term  in  every  district,  urban  and  rural,  at  least  one  month,  for  increasing  the 
salaries  of  competent  teachers  and  superintendents,  for  improving  school  equipment, 
buildings  and  grounds,  for  equalizing  educational  opportunity— in  a  word,  it  will  open 
the  way  for  the  greatest  forward  step  in  education  during  this  decade. 

It  is  the  civic,  professional  and  patriotic  duty  of  every  teacher  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  secure  its  adoption.  Let  there  be  no  slacker  in  our  ranks.  Work  for  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  until  sunset  on  election  day.  Explain  it  to  the  children  in 
your  schools.  Set  them  on  fire  with  enthusiasm  for  it.  Send  them  to  their  homes  to 
solicit  for  it  the  support  of  their  mothers  and  the  votes  of  their  fathers.  Talk  with 
your  school  committeemen  and  other  citizens  in  your  school  district,  and  tactfully 
solicit  them  to  support  it  and  to  work  for  it. 

The  teachers  of  North  Carolina  have  never  yet  failed  to  respond  nobly,  and  even 
sacrificially,  to  every  call  to  aid  every  movement  for  the  improvement  of  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  of  the  children  of  the  State.     They  will  not  fail  now. 

J.  Y.  JOYNER, 

October  28,  1918.  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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MAKE  THE  VOTE  UNANIMOUS  FOR  SIX  MONTHS'  SCHOOL 


GOVERNOR   BICKETT'S   APPEAL  IN   BEHALF 
OF  THE  AMENDMENT. 

When  the  present  world  war  shall  have  been 
brought  to  a  righteous  conclusion,  grave  problems 
will  confront  all  nations  of  the  earth.  The  period 
of  readjustment  will  tax  the  strength  of  every  gov- 
ernment, and  test  the  intelligence  and  character  of 
all  peoples.  The  sane  reconstructionist,  the  Utopian 
dreamer  and  the  red-handed  revolutionist  will  each 
bid  for  the  allegiance  of  the  people.  In  such  an 
hour,  a  well-informed,  well-disciplined  mind  will 
prove  a  noble  anchor.  The  knowledge  and  the  train- 
ing that  have  always  been  the  chief  promoters  of 
a  nation's  welfare  are  now  essential  to  its  very 
existence. 

Ignorance  blanketed  Russia,  tyranny  ravished  it 
^and  Bolshevikism  was  born. 

The  failure  of  a  state  to  train  all  its  citizens,  at 
this  time,  is  suicide — and  nothing  less;  hence  every 
man  who  really  desires  to  see  this  country  survive 
the  shock  and  strain  of  the  rebirth  that  must  foi'jw 
this  war,  will  vote  to  guarantee  to  every  child  in 
the  land  the  opportunity  to  attend  school  for  six 
months  in  the  year.  He  can  do  this  by  voting  for 
the  Constitutional  Amendment  that  enlarges  the 
public  school  from  four  to  six  months. 

The  companion  amendment  to  the  public  school 
amendment  is  the  one  that  brings  to  every  honest 
and  industrious  citizen  a  fair  chance  to  own  a  home. 
The  intelligent  citizen  anchored  in  his  own  home  is 
the  nation's  reliance  in  times  of  storms  and  stress. 
There  are  just  two  constitutional  amendments  this 
year — the  one  opens  the  door  of  a  school  house  for 
six  months  to  every  child;  the  other  opens  the  door 
of  a  home  to  every  honest,  industrious  arid  eco- 
nomical citizen.  Let  all  good  men  labor  and  pray 
for  the  adoption  of  both  these  amendments. 
(Signed)  T.  W.  l^ICKETT, 
Governor  of  North  Carolina. 


AN    APPEAL    TO    THE    PEOPLE    OF    NORTH 
CAROLINA  BY  THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE. 

On  November  5th  the  voters  of  our  State  will  have 
offered  to  them  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  of 
this  generation  for  helping  North  Carolina — for 
adding  to  her  fame  and  reputation;  for  removing 
the  one  great  cause  which  has  discredited  her  in 
the  past ;  for  putting  her  in  position  to  realize  the 
splendid  destiny  that  should  be  hers  in  the  future. 

This  opportunity  is  in  the  form  of  the  Six  Months 
School  Term  Amendment.  There  is  nothing  com- 
plicated about  this  amendment,  nothing  difficult  to 
understand.  It  simply  means  that  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  will  move  up  from  the  low  standards 
of  Reconstruction  Dnya  when  our  present  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted,  and  instead  of  providing  for  a 
minimum  school  term  of  "four"  months  as  the  Con- 
stitution then  required,  will  hereafter  guarantee  a 
"six"  months  term.     Only  one  Avord  is  changed. 

North  Carolina  cannot  att'ord  to  provide  less  than 
a  six  months  term  for  her  children  hereafter.  In 
the  last  census  year  (1910)  our  rural  school  children 
had  a  shorter  term  than  rural  children  in  any  other 
State  except  New  Mexico.  In  3916  North  Caro- 
lina's average  school  term,  rural  and  urban,  Avas 


shorter   than   that   of  any   other   state   except    Ten- 
nessee, South  Carolina,  and  Mississippi. 

Have  not  our  North  Carolina  boys  and  girls  as 
good  brains  as  boys  and  girls  in  any  other  State? 
We  know  they  have.  And  have  not  the  fathers  and 
voters  of  North  Carolina  as  much  faith  in  their 
boys  and  girls,  as  much  determination  to  give  theiu 
a  chance  "to  burgeon  out  all  that  is  within  them," 
as  fathers  and  voters  in  any  other  State?  We 
know  they  have. 

What  a  glorious  thing  it  would  be  for  North  Car- 
olina if  word  could  go  out  to  all  the  world  on  No- 
vember 6th  that  not  a  single  North  Carolina  voter 
from  Currituck  to  Cherokee  had  put  in  a  ballot  read- 
ing "Against  a  Six  Months'  School  Term."  The 
State  Farmers'  Convention  has  asked  that  every 
school  located  in  a  precinct  in  which  not  a  single 
"nay"  vote  is  cast  shall  have  a  Certificate  of  Honor 
from  the  Department  of  Education  and  we  are  glad 
that  these  will  be  provided. 

It  is  along  these  lines  that  we  must  work.  We 
must  not  be  content  with  merely  carrying  this 
Amendment  unanimously  endorsed  as  it  is  bj'  the 
Democratic  State  Platform,  the  Republican  State 
Platform,  the  State  Farmers'  Convention,  the  State 
Press  Association,  the  Teachers'  Assembly,  and  all 
our  foremost  men  and  women,  there  should  be  no 
doubt  of  its  passage.  What  we  should  aim  especial- 
ly to  do,  however,  is  to  roll  up  a  vote  which  will  be 
a  lasting  credit  and  glory  to  North  Carolina.  In 
this  day  of  progress  and  enlightment,  in  this  day 
when  men  are  dying  to  give  freedom  to  other  men, 
no  North  Carolina  county,  no  township,  no  precinct, 
can  afford  to  have  it  recorded  that  in  its  borders 
even  any  considerable  number  of  voters  cast  ballots 
"Against  a  Six  Mouths  School  Term" — ballots 
which  would  mean  the  denial  of  freedom  and  a  fair 
chance  in  life  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  our  com- 
monwealth. 

To  any  man  the  least  inclined  to  jjut  his  own  judg- 
ment against  the  appeals  of  his  party,  his  State  gov- 
ernment, and  the  foremost  men  our  State  trusts  and 
honors,  let  us  say:  "If  you  can't  vote  for  the  six 
months  school  term,  we  beg  that  you  will  at  least  not 
vote  against  it.  Just  pass  by  that  box  on  elecdou 
day." 

Let  us  have  no  negative  votes  on  this  the  greatest 
forward  step  proposed  in  the  recent  history  of  .V  ,rth 
Carolina ! 

Respectfully  'submitted, 

A.  H.  BOYDEN,  GEORGE  M.  ROSE, 
C.  H.  IRELAND,  T.  D.  WARREN, 

B.  F.  MONTAGUE,  CYRUS  THOMPSON, 
W.  N.  EVERETT,  C.  J.  HARRIS, 
JULIAN  S.  CARR,  CLARENCE  POE, 

Special  Committee  on  Six  Mouths  School  Amend- 
ment of  the  Department  of  School  Boards, 
North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly. 


There  are  for  us  now  two  tasks  of  supreme  im- 
portance :  To  win  the  war  for  freedom,  democracy 
and  peace,  to  prepare  ourselves  and  our  children 
for  life  and  citizenship  in  the  new  era  which  the 
war  is  bringing  in.  The  teacher  serves  in  both. — 
P.  P.  Claxton. 
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WHY  ALL  GOOD  CITIZENS  SHOULD  WORK  FOR  THE  SIX-MONTHS' 

AMENDMENT 

By  E.  C.  Brooks. 


A  patriotic  story  is  told  of  a  North  Carolina  sol- 
dier boy  in  the  camp.  The  officer  of  the  day  posted 
on  th^  bulletin  board  the  regulations  and  orders 
for  a  certain  day.  Every  soldier  is  required  to  visit 
the  bulletin  board  and  find  out  for  himself  what 
his  duties  are.  Private  Blank,  of  North  Carolina, 
was  ordered  on  duty,  but  he  failed  to  respond  Lie 
was  arrested  and  carried  before  the  oifieer  in 
charge.  His  excuse  for  not  complying  with  restiic- 
tions  was  that  he  did  not  know  that  he  was 
scheduled  for  duty. 

"Why  didn't  you  read  the  orders  posted  on  tho 
bulletin  board?"  the  oifieer  demanded. 

"I  can't  read,"  was  the  humiliating  answer. 

It  is  recorded  that  12  per  cent  of  the  North  (!avo- 
linians  are  unable  to  read  and  write.  If  there  are 
60,000  North  Carolina  boys  in  the  Army,  7,20',)  of 
them  are  in  the  same  fix  that  Private  P>lank  i,-;  m. 
And  the  United  States  Government  had  to  stop  its 
work  in  order  to  teach  those  boys  to  read. 

The  Constitutional  Amendment  will  wipe  oiM  ihis 
disgrace. 

What  Illiteracy  in  the  Array  Means. 

If  12  per  cent  of  the  soldiers  cannot  read  an  1 
write,  and  if  there  are  7,200  illiterate  North  Cai'c- 
iina  boys  in  the  Army,  they — 

Cannot  read  the  bulletin  boards; 

Cannot  sign  their  names ; 

Cannot  make  written  reports  of  their  service ; 

Cannot  understand  the  signals  of  the  army; 

Cannot  read  the  manual  of  arms ; 

Cannot  render  full  service  to  the  State  and  Nation. 

And  this  condition  exists  because  North  Carolina 
pays  less  than  one-third  as  much  for  the  educa- 
tion of  its  children  as  the  other  states  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  pay  for  the  education  of  their 
children.  In  some  states  the  minimum  salary  for 
teachers  is  $600,  but  in  North  Carolina  the  average 
salary  is  just  a  little  more  than  half  as  much  as 
the  minimum  salary  in  some  states. 

The  Constitutional  Amendment  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  held  better  teachers  in  service. 
What  Illiteracy  at  Home  Means 

Ij  12  per  cent  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina  are 
unable  to  read  and  write,  there  are  about  240,000 
North  Carolinians  who — 

Cannot  read  the  Bible  and  learn  for  themselves 
the  plan  of  salvation  and  instruct  their  children  in 
the  Sunday  School  lessons; 

Cannot  read  the  health  bulletins  and  cooperate 
intelligently  with  the  health  authorities  in  elinrnat- 
ing  tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever  and  other  contagious 
and  infectious  diseases ; 

Cannot  read  the  children's  school  books  and  be 
any  aid  to  their  own  offspring  in  their  intellectual 
development,  and  in  this  respect  their  children  can- 


not have  equal  opportunities  with  other  children 
whose  parents  can  read; 

Cannot  read  the  farm  papers  and  take  advantage 
quickly  of  all  improvements  in  agriculture  and  t)ie 
monthly  suggestions  for  making  the  land  yield  the 
best  and  pay  the  most; 

Cannot  read  the  signs  of  the  times  and  save  1  hem- 
selves  and  their  families  from  the  tricksters.  I  he 
patent  medicine  man,  the  street  hawkers,  the  wily 
peddlers,  the  G-erman  spies  and  the  host  of  sharpers 
that  fatten  on  the  ignorance  and  superstitions  of 
a  people. 

The  Constitutional  Amendment  aviII  protect  the 
next  generation. 

Who  Are  Opposed  to  the  Amendment. 

That  class  of  people  who  do  not  understand  the 
jnirposes  of  the  Amendment,  nor  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  it.  Some  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  if  the  money  is  voted  it  will  lie  unwisely  or  dis- 
honestly  spent. 

The  stingy  citizen  whose  whole  aim  seems  to  be 
to  make  money  and  to  profit  otherwise  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  ignorant.  He  is  the  man  who  blocks 
progress  by  saying  that  the  money  is  not  needed 
or  that  it  will  not  be  wisely  spent. 

The  courthouse  leech  who  makes  money  by 
shaving  notes,  buying  up  witness  tickets,  persuad- 
ing people  to  sell  their  War  Saving  Stamps  at  a  dis- 
count, and  watching  for  opportunity  to  catch  the 
ignorant  unawares.  He  is  usually  com])laining 
against  all  taxes. 

The  selfish  man  who  has  made  money  out  of  the 
community  and  is  not  willing  to  contribute  any- 
thing to  its  prosperity.  He  will  tell  you  that  now 
is  not  the  time  to  begin  any  new  experiments. 

The  autocrat  who  believes  that  his  family  should 
have  special  privileges  and  that  a  class  of  ignorant 
and  illiterate  people  is  necessary  in  order  that  he 
may  have  servants  to  wait  on  him  and  his  idle 
family.  He  is  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  an  il- 
literate servant  is  the  best  kind  of  servant. 

The  pro-German  who  works  with  the  ignorant  md 
illiterate  in  order  to  destroy  freedom  in  the  world 
and  supplant  the  rule  of  right  and  justice  M^ith 
Prussian  ruthlessness.  He  says  the  education  of  the 
common  people  in  Germany  makes  them  dis- 
satisfied. 

All  these  individuals  will  tell  you  that  now  is  not 
a  good  time  to  vote  more  taxes,  that  we  had  better 
Wait  until  after  the  war,  that  we  are  already  too 
heavily  burdened  with  taxes.  Therefore,  they  are 
asking  you  to  defeat  the  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment. 

Who  Are  for  the  Amendment. 

The  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  in  favor  of  the 
Constitutional  Amendment,  for  they  earnestl,y  de- 
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sire  the  salvation  of  the  people  from  all  kinds  of 
errors  and  false  doctrine.  You  can  always  rely  on 
the  ministers. 

The  political  parties  are  in  favor  of  the  Constitu 
tional  Amendment,  for  they  have  declared,  the  Re- 
publicans and  the  Democrats,  that  the  duties  of  a 
citizen  demand  now  more  than  ever  before  that 
all  people  shall  be  able  to  read  and  write  in  order 
that  they  may  be  prepared  for  the  reconstruction 
of  society  that  is  sure  to  come  after  the  war. 

The  bankers  are  in  favor  of  the  Constitutiojial 
Amendment,  for  they  desire  that  all  men  shall  be 
able  to  sign  their  names  and  transact  business.  This 
makes  for  greater  prosperity. 

The  manufacturers  are  in  favor  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Amendment,  because  an  ignorant,  illiterate 
worker  is  not  the  best  citizen  to  have  in  the  com- 
munity. The  manufacturers  have  proved  their  in- 
terest in  the  matter  by  establishing  night-schools 
at  their  expense. 

The  Farmers'  Union  is  in  favor  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Amendment,  because  they  have  already  real- 
ized their  sorrow  that  in  normal  times  the  ignorant 
farmer  fights  an  unequal  battle  with  the  forces  of 
the  world.  The  Farmers'  Union  has  been  working 
for  better  schools  a  long  time. 

The  Junior  Order  of  American  Mechanics  is  in 
favor  of  the  Constitutional  Amendment,  because  it 
will  mean  a  better  citizenship,  insure  more  free- 
dom, and  make  autocracy  less  powerful  in  the  Avorld. 
Tlie  Junior  Order  has  made  a  fine  record  fighting 
against  illiteracy. 

Business  and  professional  people  of  all  kinds  in- 
cluding workers  of  course,  taken  as  a  whole  favor 
the  Constitutional  Amendment,  because  they  love 
progress  and  enlightenment  better  than  stagnation 
and  darkness. 

Ts  the  Constitutional  Amendment  then  in  danger 
of  being  defeated?  Yes,  if  the  friends  do  not  get 
out  and  vote  for  it.  More  people  are  in  favor  of  it 
than  are  opposed  to  it,  but  this  is  an  off  election 
year  and  they  may  not  get  out  to  vote  unless  some- 
one sees  to  it. 


AMERICANISM  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

(A  Lesson  in  United  States'  History.) 

In  the  one  hundred  and  forty-two  years  of  this 
country's  history,  America  has  waged  no  war  with 
its  neighboring  republics  save  in  one  instance,  and 
since  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  a  period  of  a  hundred 
years,  it  has  waged  no  war,  with  perhaps  one  excep- 
tion, that  was  not  conducted  in  the  interest  of  social 
welfare  and  human  freedom.  And  that  one,  if  it 
is  an  exception,  is  the  Mexican  War  of  the  40 's. 

In  the  name  of  human  brotherhood  America 
struck  down  the  tyrant's  hand  in  Cuba  and  gave 
to  the  world  a  new  nation — an  unprecedented  act 
in  history. 

In  the  name  of  humanity  American  armies  entered 
China  to  put  an  end  to  the  Boxer  uprising.  But. 
instead  of  exacting  indemnities  as  other  nations  did, 
this  Government  turned  back  to  China  the  sum  ap- 
portioned to  her  by  the  peace  council  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Chinese  youth — an  unparalleled  act 
in  history. 

In  the  name  of  human  rights  and  justice  an  Ameri- 


can army  entered  Mexico  during  the  bitter  internal 
revolution  which  is  barely  terminated  nof.  Al- 
though American  property  was  being  destroyed  and 
many  people,  even  many  nations,  were  calling  for 
America  to  overwhelm  Mexico  and  even  annex  it, 
the  purpose  of  the  army  in  Mexico  was  merely  to 
safeguard  human  life  by  putting  an  end  to  wander- 
ing brigands.  President  AVilson  declared  that 
Americanism  everywhere  exalts  human  rights  above 
material  rights.  "I  will  try,"  he  said,  "to  serve 
all  America  so  far  as  intercourse  with  Mexico  is  con- 
cerned, by  trying  to  serve  Mexico  herself."  An 
unthought  attitude  by  the  autocrats  of  the  world. 

In  the  name  of  international  fairness  and  good 
will,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  after  it  had 
enacted  a  law  governing  the  Panama  tolls,  reversed 
itself  voluntarily  when  it  was  made  clear  that  the 
nations  of  the  world  thought  America  was  not  keep- 
ing faith  in  the  observance  of  an  old  treaty,  al- 
though its  words  were  ambiguous  and  capable  of 
more  than  one  interpretation.  But  as  President 
Wilson  declared,  "We  are  too  self-respecting  a 
nation  to  interpret  with  a  too  strained  or  refined 
reading,  the  words  of  our  promises,  just  because  we 
have  power  enough  to  give  us  leave  to  read  them 
as  we  please."  A  new  standard  for  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

When  the  liberties  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
were  threatened  by  Prussia,  President  Wilson  ap- 
peared before  Congress  April  2,  1917,  and  respond- 
ing to  the  royal  summons  of  the  world,  uttered 
these   words : 

"The  right  is  more  precious  than  peace,  and  we 
shall  fight  for  the  things  which  we  have  always 
carried  nearest  our  heart.s — for  democracy,  for  the 
right  of  those  who  submit  to  authority  to  have  a 
voice  in  their  own  governments,  for  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  small  nations,  for  the  universal  domin- 
ion of  right  by  such  a  concert  of  free  peoples  as 
shall  bring  peace  and  safety  to  all  nations  and  make 
the  world  itself  at  last  free." 

Such  is  Americanism  found  at  its  best  in  Ameri- 
ca's dealing  with  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 
And  this  spirit  should  find  a  place  in  every  school 
in  this  land. 


THE  TEACHER'S  OPINION. 

We  do  not  want  teachers  to  take  advantage  of 
their  position  to  urge  their  opinions  upon  pupils. 
But  we  do  want  teachers  to  have  ideas  and  opinions. 
In  other  words,  we  desire  our  teachers  to  be 
thoughtful  and  earnest.  We  desire  our  teachers  to 
have  principles.  We  want  them  not  be  afraid  in 
the  proper  place  to  say  what  they  think.  The 
State  does  not  take  away  the  teachers'  rights  to  act, 
speak,  ^^Tite,  and  vote  as  citizens.  Moreover,  there 
are  some  great  common  ideas  touching  both  polities 
and  religion  to  which  a  teacher  can  talk  to  pupils 
in  school.  He  can  talk  about  the  nature  of  free- 
dom, and  of  the  respect  we  all  owe  to  every  race  of 
men.  He  can  talk  about  duty  and  obedience  to  the 
voice  of  conscience,  and  the  doctrine  of  good  will, 
which  is  at  the  heart  of  all  religion.  Questions 
daily  come  up  in  a  schoolroom  which  require  high- 
mindpd.  friendly,  and  devoted  teachers  to  settle 
riffhtly. — Charles  F.  Dole:  The  New  American 
Citizen. 
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HOW  TEACHERS  MAY  AID  IN  CARRYING  THE  AMENDMENT 


By  A.  S.  Brower. 


In  the  Six  Mpntlis  School  Term  Amendment  the 
teachers  of  North  Carolina  have  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  to  add  handsomely  to  their  already 
long  record  of  service  to  the  State.  Every  wide- 
awake teacher  is  now  asking  herself  the  question, 
"How  may  1  best  be  of  aid  in  securing  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment?"  Every  teacher  can  be 
of  aid,  and,  thoroughly  familiar  with  local  condi- 
tions, is  the  best  judge  of  how  this  can  be  accom- 
plished. But  the  following  list  of  suggestions, 
though  by  no  means  complete,  may  be  helpful  to 
some: 

1.  By  personally  working  among  their  friends,  by 
spurring  up  and  encouraging  its  supporters,  by  tact- 
fully explaining  its  advantages  to  the  doubters,  and 
by  seizing  every  opportunity  to  use  their  influence 
for  it,  the  teachers  of  North  Carolina,  with  one  or 
more  in  every  community,  may  by  this  means  alone 
practically  insure  the  adoption  of  this  great  educa- 
tional measure. 

2.  Let  every  teacher  explain  as  simply  as  possible 
the  effects  and  advantages  of  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  to  her  pupils,  enthuse  them  with  its 
possibilities,  and  secure  from  evei-y  child  the  proinise 
to  ask  father  and  older  brothei's  to  vote  and  work 
for  it. 

3.  Utilize  one  or  two  of  the  morning  exercise 
periods  during  the  week  preceediug  the  election  for 
a  short  talk  on  the  amendment,  the  great  need  for 
its  adoption,  and  the  many  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  it,  and  also  have  the  appeal  of  the  Governor, 
"A  Noble  Anchor,"  the  appeal  of  the  committee  on 
Six  Months  School  Amendment,  etc.,  read  or  de- 
claimed by  some  of  the  older  members  of  the  school. 
All  of  the  above  material  wjll  be  found  in  the  Six 
Months  Amendment  Special  Edition  of  Educational 
News,  copies  of  which  havej  been  furnished  the 
teachers  by  the  county  superintendents.  In  case 
the  Friday  afternoon  exercises,  suggested  below, 
cannot  be  held,  it  would  be  well  to  invite  the  parents 
of  the  children  to  this  morning  exercise. 

4.  Assign  to  each  of  the  older  pupils  the  following 
subject  for  a  composition,  "Why  the  Six  Months 
School  Amendment  Should  Be  Adopted."  Let 
these  compositions  be  handed  in  during  the  week 
preceeding  the  election.  It  might  be  well  for  the 
teachers  to  suggest  some  of  the  advantages  of  a 
longer  school  term  and  better  schools,  and  tell  the 
children  that  in  the  period  following  the  war  thej' 
will  have  to  compete  with  children  of  this  State 
and  especially  of  other  states,  who  have  had  the 
advantage  of  longer  term,s  and  better  schools. 

5.  If  there  remains  sufficient  time  for  its  arrange- 
ment, a  most  effective  means  of  getting  this  matter 
before  the  people  would  be,  to  have  on  Friday 
afternoon  before  the  election,  on  November  5th, 
public  exercises,  to  which  the  patrons  of  the  school 
should  be  invited.  A  program,  such  as  the  follow- 
ing, might  be  used.  All  the  material  for  it,  except 
the  songs,  which  are  familiar  to  all,  can  be  found 
in  Educational  News : 

1.  Invocation. 

2.  Song:  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

3.  Declamation:  "A  Noble  Anchor" — by  one  of 
the  older  boys. 


4.  Song:  "My  Country  'Tis  of  Thee. 

5.  Reading:  "An  Appeal" — by  one  of  the  older 
girls. 

6.  Some  popular  war  song. 

7.  a.  Talk  by  superintendent,  principal  or  some 
prominent  citizen  on  "Why  the  Six  Months 
Amendment  Should  Be  Adopted,"  or, 

b.  Reading:  "Brief  Explanation   of   Amend- 
ment"— by  an  older  girl. 
Recitations:  "Twelve  Reasons  for  Voting  for 
the  Amendment" — by  twelve  of  the  children, 
each  reciting  one  reason. 
8. ^  Reading  of  the   best  composition  handed  in 
on  "Why  the  Six  Mouths  Amendment  Should  Be 
Adopted." 

9.  Song:  Old  North  State. 
10.  Benediction. 


THE  CAPACITY  FOR  FRIENDSHIP. 

The  greatest  qualification  perhaps  that  a  teacher 
cau  possess  is  the  capacity  for  friendship.  The  late 
Professor  William  James  says,  in  "What  Makes 
Life  Significant": 

"I  merely  point  out  to  you  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  certain  persons  do  exist  with  an  enormous 
capacity  for  friendship  and  for  taking  delight  in 
other  people's  lives;  and  that  such  persons  know 
more  of  truth  than  if  their  hearts  were  not  so  big. 

It  is  doubtful  if  a  teacher  can  be  a  great  leader 
without  this  capacity.  The  following  story  told  in 
Belts  and  Hall's  "Better  Rural  Schools"  illustrates 
the  point: 

Two  famous  teachers  of  America  were  introduced 
at  a  great  educational  convention  a  number  of  years 
ago.  They  were  referred  to  as  Bill  the  pupil  and 
Henry  "a  mere  stripling"  of  a  teacher  of  a  rural 
school  in  northern  Missouri. 

Bill  was  the  leader  of  a  gang  that  had  turned  the 
previous  teachers  out.  When  the  "mere  stripling" 
entered  the  neighborhood  a  week  before  school  was 
to  start,  he  learned  tJiis  and  other  facts  of  impor- 
tance. His  first  act  was  to  become  acquainted  with 
Bill.  He  went  hunting  with  him,  rode  in  the  same 
wagon  with  him,  and  before  the  end  of  the  week 
they   had   become   friends. 

Monday  morning  came.  The  boys  assembled 
early,  and  "the  mere  stripling"  of  a  teacher  heard 
Bill  issuing  orders  to  the  gang,  "Nobody's  going 
to  interfere  with  the  new  teacher.  I've  got  ac- 
quainted with  him  and  he'.s  the  right  kind.  He's 
square;  he'll  be  fair.  I'm  his  friend,  and  anybody 
that  puts  up  trouble  for  him  has  got  me  to  lick. 
See?" 

Bill  became  "the  Honorable  William  T.  Harris, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,"  and 
Henry,  the  stripling  teacher,  became  "the  Honor- 
able Henry  Sabin,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  Iowa." 


What  will  be  the  good  of  winning  the  world  for 
democracy,  if  during  the  fierce  struggle  for  victory, 
we  neglect  to  give  to  our  nation  a  citizenship 
worthy  of  such  a  precious  heritage? — W.  Virginia 
School  Journal. 
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THE  AMERICAN  AND  THE  GERMAN  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  CONTRASTED 


By  E.  C.  Brooks. 


1.  The  American  System, 

Three  years  after  ludepeiidenee  was  declared,  its 
author,  Thomas  Jefferson,  gave  ^o  his  native  state 
the  outline  of  a  school  system,  fit  for  a  democracy. 
The  ideals  of  the  school  and  of  the  nation  were  to 
be  one  and  the  same.  As  the  nation  was  divided 
and  sub-divided,  so  the  education  system  was 
planned  to  parallel  it — a  school  for  each  district,  a 
high  school  for  a  county  or  a  group  of  counties,  a 
college  and  university  for  the  :,tate  and  nation. 
One  system  supported  "at  the  common  expense  of 
all"  aud  free  to  all  people  "without  regard  to 
wealth,  birth,  or  other  accidental  conditions  or 
circumstance^. ' ' 

No  other  nation  had  ever  conceived  such  a  sys- 
tem. It  was  impossible  because  society  was  so  or- 
ganized and  so  governed  in  the  monarchial  nations 
of  the  world  that  the  rulers  could  not  thinli  in 
terms  of  such  a  system.  Education  in  Europe  was 
for  the  classes,  not  for  the  masses. 

It  was  near  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
however,  before  even  the  outlines  of  this  democratic 
educational  system  began  to  take  definite  shape,  and 
near  the  twentieth  century  before  the  paralled  was 
completed. 

Social  institutions  are  slow  in  developing.  Some- 
times it  takes  a  century  or  more  before  they  reach 
maturity.  The  American  system  is  not  a  century 
old.  It  is  very  inadequate  in  all  the  states  even 
today,  and  in  some  more  than  in  others.  But  it  is 
the  agency  that  has  aided  the  nation  in  its  growth 
toward  freedom,  and  it  helped  to  bring  the  nation 
to  that  eminence  on  July  4,  1918,  when  all  the  great 
nations  of  the  world,  two  excepted,  paid  their 
tributes  to  the  wisdom  of  its  founders  and  builders. 
The  magazines  and  other  periodicals-  recounting 
these  great  tributes  should  be  studied  by  teachers 
and  pupils  in  school. 

Why  Study  History  of  Education. 
Teachers  should  study  the  history  of  education  in 
America  since  the  establishment  of  this  democratic 
system.  What  has  been  its  ^irpose ;  how  has  it 
sought  to  include  all  the  chilOTen  of  all  the  people, 
the  poor  and  the  rich,  the  humble  and  the  aristo- 
cratic; to  what  extent  has  it  raised  the  character 
and  intelligence  and  industry  of  all  the  citizens ; 
and  how  has  it  kept  alive  and  nourished  the  true 
American  spirit? 

It  has  no  parallel  among  the  European  nations. 
In  the  building  of  this  system  the  growth  started  in 
the  individual  districts,  the  states  at  first  aiding  in 
order  to  equalize  opportunities  so  far  as  possible, 
and  finally  the  nation  aiding  through  its  land  grants 
and  the  recent  Smith-Hughes  Act  in  order  to  en- 
courage and  support  vocational  training. 

However,  equal  opportunities  for  all  communities 
of  every  state  have  not  yet  been  realized,  and  the 
great  war  has  taught  America  what  serious  dangers 
may  result  from  such  inequality,  and  patriotic  men 
and  women  of  America  are  now  beseeching  the  of- 
ficials of  the  nation,  with  hope,  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  by  equalizing  educational  opportuni- 
ties in  the  several  states  of  the  Union.     They  are 


asking  for  the  appropriation  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  order  that  America  may  lead  the  world  in  its 
progress  toward  freedom.  This  is  a  reasonable  de- 
m'and,  and  all  teachers  should  co-operate  to  this  end. 

2.  The  German  System. 

We  are  better  able  to  get  the  German  perspective 
through  a  survey  of  its  educational  system  which 
is  one  great  agency  that  fixes  the  moral  code  of 
the  nation. 

We  have  already  seen  how  intimately  related  are 
the  ideals  of  education  and  of  the  state.  In  Ameri- 
ca the  purpose  of  the  system  is  to  give  equal  oppor- 
tunities to  the  children  of  all  classes  regardless  of 
wealth,  birth,  or  circumstances.  There  is  one  public 
school  system  for  all,  and  it  extends  from  the  kinder- 
garten through  the  university. 

This  is  not  true  in  Germany.  Since'  the  right  of 
suffrage  or  the  right  to  participate  in  the  govern- 
ment depends  largely  upon  material  power  of  its 
citizens,  there  is  not  one  system  of  edu^eation  in 
Germany  for  all  but  many  systems.  They  follow 
class  lines.  There  is  one  school  for  the  masses. 
This  is  free,  and  it  is  the  only  school  that  is  free. 
There  is  another  system  for  the  classes. 

The  Volksschule,  or  the  school  for  the  masses, 
provides  theoretically  eight  years  of  schooling. 
But  in  reality  it  is  little  more  than  six  years.  What 
Germany  expects  of  this  school  is  a  Kaiser-serving 
citizen..  "Unthinking  obedience  to  superiors  is  the 
ideal." 

How  the  Masses  Are  Discriminated  Against. 

About  90  per  cent  of  the  school  population  is  en- 
rolled in  this  school,  and  the  way  is  not  open  for 
the  students  to  pass  from  this  school  to  higher  insti- 
tutions. "The  growth  of  socialism  among  this 
class,"  says  Paulsen,  Germany's  greatest  educa- 
tional authority,  "has  made  many  German  leaders 
urge  that  this  nine-tenths  of  society  receive  no  edu- 
cation at  all  in  order  that  it  inay  not  have  any 
socialistic  aspirations  for  improving  its  position  or 
questioning  the  necessity  of  obeying  its  superiors." 

And  the  poor  support  of  this  school  by  the  nation 
is  an  evidence  that  the  rulers  do  not  intend  for  the 
masses  to  have  an  opportunity  to  secure  equal  ad- 
vantages with  the  classes. 

The  School  for  the  Classes, 

The  schools  for  the  classes,  in  which  barely  one- 
tenth  of  the  children  are  taught,  are  the  schools  that 
the  Germans  extol.  Here  are  to  be  found  the  best 
teachers,  the  best  methods,  and  the  best  equipment. 
These  schools  lead  to  the  university  through  which 
avenue  the  German  youth  must  pass  as  a  rule  to 
governmental  preferment  and  to  positions  of  trust 
and  power  in  the  Empire.  In  this  way  the  school 
system  of  an  autocracy  virtually  closes  the  doors  of 
governmental  preferment  to  the  masses. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
German  universities  were  characterized  by  a  broad 
cosmopolitanism.  At  the  same  time  the  people  of 
Germany  were  asking  for  a  constitution.  But 
through  the  dictation  of  the  ruling  masses,  teachers 
and  professors  from  the  universities  do^^mward  have 
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been  "rabid  imperialists  and  adulators  of  Prussian 
aimjs  and  Prussian  methods." 

Since  Germany  has  become  Prussianized  the  state 
has  become  a  vast  machine  and  its  rulers  are  omni- 
potent. All  'teachers  have  become  state  officials. 
The  employment  and  promotion  of  professors  are 
regulated  by  s:tate  authority,  ''and  all  state  a,u- 
thority  is  in  the  last  analysis  an  emanation  of  the 
power  of  the  Emperor.  Nothing  of  importance  can 
happen  in  Germany  in  direct  and  open  opposition 
to  his  will." 

The  Spirit  of  German  Education. 

We  may  now  see  something  of  the  spirit — some- 
thing of  the  essence  of  German  education.  "The  Ger- 
man government  lays  down  the  principles  accord- 
ing to  which  school  instruction  is  to  be  given;  its 
subordinate  organs,  provincial,  county,  and  town- 
ship supervisors,  see  to  it  that  the  principles  pre- 
scribed are  lived  up  to."  (Klemm  Pub.  Co.  Ed.  in 
Germany  and  in  the  U.  S.) 

The  Germans  do  not  use  textbooks,  that  is,  "books 
containing  the  text  of  that  which  the  pupils  have 
to  learn  by  heart.  Their  school  books  are  not  text- 
books, but  manuals,  exercise  books,  guides,  example 
books."  It  is  the  teacher  who  furnishes  the  body 
of  the  matter  to  be  learned  in  the  German  schools. 
The  teacher  being  a  governmental  official,  and  pro- 
motion being  dependent  upon  governmental  favor, 
it  is  easy  for  the  ruling  class  to  shape  the  opinion 
of  the  people,  keep  society  in  a  caste,  exalt  the  mili- 
tary above  the  civil  life,  and  glorify  wealth  and 
autocracy  and  the  HohenzoUern ;  and  never  was  an 
educational  system  put  to  more  powerful  uses,  but 
to  destroy  liberty. 

The  Kaiser  has  humilitated  teachers  who  dared  to 
criticize  the  ruling  family  dead  or  alive.  He  has 
refused  his  consent  to  awards  for  research  in  history 
and  diverted  prizes  to  less  meritorious  writers,  be- 
cause they  failed  to  glorify  the  HohenzoUern  or  inti- 
mated that  the  Emperor  could  do  wrong.  Writers 
have  ,been  disgraced.  Teachers  have  been  brow- 
beaten until  the  whole  educational  system  has  been 
dwarfed  into_  one  vast  machine  for  'teaching  the 
youth  to  bow  down  to  imperialism,  worship  material 
power,  and  justify  the  wrongs  of  autocracy.  Such 
are  the  fruits  of  Prussianism. " 

' '  So  long  as  professors  and  writers  did  not  express 
doubts  of  the  rightful  omnipotence  of  the  state,  of 
the  divine  appointment  and  holy  mission  of  the 
HohenzoUern  dynasty  or  of  the  high  destiny  of 
Deutschtum,  they  were  permitted  to  lecture  and 
write  about  anything  ^hey  pleased."  By  the  irno- 
rant,  obedience  to  his  will  is  regarded  as  a  religious 
duty.  To  inculcate  this  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
people  is  esteemed  a  service  to  the  state. 

Moreover,  in  order  to  counteract  the  growth  of 
freedom  in  America  the  German  government  has 
encouraged  the  establishment  of  schools  of  the  Ger- 
man pattern  by  Germans  in  America  in  which  only 
the  German  language,  German  national  songs,  and 
German  civilization  were  to  be  taught.  Thi.s  is  only 
one  of  the  many  subtle  means  adopted  by  that 
country  to  destroy  freedom  in  America  and  in  the 
world. 

Teachers  of  Americanism,  therefore,  should  un- 
derstand the  difference  between  the  purposes  of  the 
German  schools  and  of  the  American  schools.     Wby 


German  schools  in  Ajuerica  should  be  closed,  and 
why  Americanism  should  take  precedence  above 
everything  else  in  American  schools.  The  results 
of  a  half  century  of  education  in  the  world  are  now 
being  tried  by  fire,  and  the  world  is  turning  to 
America  as  never  before  to  learn  of  her  institutions 
and  her  ideals. 


HOW  INSTRUCTION  HAS  BEEN  MODIFIED  BY 
THE  WAR. 

This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles  on  how 
class-room  instruction  has  been  modified  as  a  result 
of  the  war.  In  October  Education  "War  Courses 
in  the  University  Summer  School"  was  presented. 
In  this  issue,  Professor  C.  W.  W|ilson  writes  of  the 
influences  of  the  war  on  the  East  Carolina  Training 
School.  Teachers  may  derive  valuable  suggestions 
from  these  articles  which  might  be  read  with  con- 
siderable profit  in  the  class-room. 

War  Courses  in  East  Carolina  Trainings  School. 

As  to  the  influence  of  the  war  and  war  conditions 
upon  our  summer  school,  I  will  say  in  general  that 
all  of  our  thinking  and  planning  and  praying  to- 
day must  be  in  terms  of  the  World  War.  The  war 
conditions  entered  into  every  phase  of  the  summer 
work;  however,  we  stuck  to  the  regular  courses  of 
study.  As  you  know  we  give  in  the  summer  only 
the  courses  given  in  the  regular  school  work.  This 
gives  us  a  specific  and  definite  thing  to  do,  but  in 
doing  that  this  year  all  of  the  work  was  vitalized 
and  motivated  by  war  conditions. 

Our  work  in  liistory  was  tied  up  with  America 
and  her  part  in  the  war ;  and  arithmetic  was  centered 
around  the  various  and  sundry  war  problems  of  a 
practical  nature ;  our  geography,  in  addition  to  the 
general  principles,  attempted  to  show  how  the  world 
map  and  world  relations  are  being  changed.  In 
agriculture  the  work  was  almost  exclusively  how  to 
increase  the  production  of  food  supplies  and  how 
properly  to  relate  the  food  and  money  crops  in 
Eastern  North  Carolina.  In  domestic  science  we 
gave  only  cooking  this  summer  and  that  was  chiefly 
a  question  of  canning  and  how;  to  utilize  and  prepare 
wheat  and  meat  substitutes.  Perhaps  a  little  more 
attention  was  given  to  home  nursing  than  usual.  In 
addition  to  this  We  gave  special  lectures  on  food 
conservation,  fire  prevention  and  patriotic  public 
speaking.  We  had  a  special  representative  to  come 
and  show  the  entire  school  how  to  organize  Thrift 
Societies  and  conduct  thj'ift  and  economic  cam- 
paigns. 

Several  teachers  won  a  certificate  for  the  comple- 
tion of  a  course  in  war  cooking,  outlined  by  the 
Food  Administration.  Fortunately  for  the  schools 
of  Eastern  North  Carolina  a  large  per  cent  of  our 
enrollment  was  present  at  the  Chautauqua  the  night 
Captain  Vickers  spoke  and  on  that  night  the  Local 
War  Savings  Stamps  Committee  had  planned  a  spe- 
cial campaign  and  secured  subscriptions  to  War  Sav- 
ings Stamps  amounting  to  $105,000  for  this  town- 
ship. I  think  it  was  worth  a  good  deal  for  the  teach- 
ers to  see  how  that  was  done. 

This  gives  briefly  and  in  a  general  way  some- 
thing of  what  We  tried  to  do  during  the  summer 
term.  I  trust  this  will  be  worth  something  to  you 
in  preparing  your  article. 
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DEMOCRRTIC  VS.  AUTOCRATIC  MANAGEMENT  OF  TEACHERS 

By  E.  C.  Brooks. 


Teachers  in  both  the  city  schools  and  the  rural 
schools  have  in  the  pa^  had  tooj  little  voice  in 
making  the  laws  and  rules  of  the  schools  under 
which  they  work.  They  have  been  too  much  like 
the  "hired  hands"  of  the  industrial  organization. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  have  fol- 
lowed in  some  instances  the  example  of  labor  in 
organizing  into  unions  or  bodies  of  protest  in  order 
to  force  autocratic  administrators  to  listen  to  re- 
ports of  abuses  which  seem  to  them  to  be  intolerable. 
This  tendency  instead  of  decreasing  has  been  in- 
creasing, as  the  records  of  some  of  the  larger  cities 
and  of  many  counties  will  show. 

Poor  administrators  have  impaired  the  usefulness 
of  more  than  one  school  by  the  following  method 
of  control : 

The  administration  officers  prepare  outlines  and 
syllabuses  independent  of  the  teachers  and  require 
them  to  accept  them.  They  command  pupils  to 
mark  time  until  they  see  fit  to  promote  them. 
They  standardize  and  strain  after  national  uniform- 
ity without  ever  consulting  the  individual  teachers. 
They  have  arbitrary  methods  of  classifying  com- 
petent and  incompetent  teachers,  leaving  the  way 
open  for  favoritism  and  the  invasion  of  self-seeking 
persons.  They  discourage  and  even  prohibit  any 
attempt  of  the  teacher  to  carry  up  to  the  govern- 
ing board  any  school  policy,  and  the  opinion  of  one 
administrator  outweighs  the  combined  opinion  of 
the  entire  teaching  force  of  the  school,  for  it  is  con- 
sidered a  gross  breach  of  etiquette  and  sound  pro- 
fessional ethics  for  a  teacher  or  a  group  of  teachers 
to  lay  any  matter  before  the  board  of  control. 

When  teachers  in  sympathy  with  the  new  day 
and  with  the  dream  of  youth  attempt  to  organize 
the  human  energies  into  agencies  for  righteousness 
and  progress,  they  are  often  confronted  with  the 
obstruction  of  a  supervisor  or  principal  who 
' '  through  sheer  fear  of  what  he  does  not  understand 
through  short-.sighted  vindictiveness  calls  upon 
higher  power  for  aid."  The  result  is,  the  teacher 
is  generally  disciplined  for  "starting  something" 
in  the  system. 

Such  a  condition  makes  a  good  teacher  helpless 
under  a  martinet  parading  in  the  garments  of  a 
principal  or  superintendent.  It  perpetuates  bad 
management  until  the  school  becomes  so  demoral- 
ized and  so  degenerated  that  only  a  revolution  in 
the  community  can  correct  the  evil. 

Autocratic  control  of  teachers  is  just  as  danger- 
ous to  the  school  as  autocratic  control  of  govern- 
ment is  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  a  people.  It 
is  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

Experience  of  Successful  Administrators. 

The  experiences  of  successful  administrators 
should  be  a  guide  to  the  balance  of  mankind.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  how  much  power  shall  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  an  official.  We  may  expect  broad 
powers  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  important  execu- 
tives, and  this  is  right.  But  the  question  is,  how 
does  he  use  that  power? 

The  nation  today  consents  for  its  President  to 
have  absolute  power  because  there  is  a  great  crisis. 


They  trust  him  because  of  his  masterful  leadership, 
mark  the  words  masterful  leadership,  not  masterful 
dictatorshii3.  He  has  shown  wonderful  ingenuity 
at  this  time  in  bringing  the  energies  of  all  the  people 
to  play  in  the  nation  With  one  aim  in  view — to  win 
the  war.  After  that  task  is  accomplished,  he  will 
surrender  the  greater  part  of  his  power  to  Congress 
or  to  the  people  direct.  Millions  of  men  will  return 
to  their  accustomed  occupations — all  better  men. 
perhaps,  because  they  have  co-operated  in  a  most 
sublime  cause. 

No,  it  is  not  power  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 
a  superintendent  or  a  board  that  is  objectionable, 
but  thd  autocratic  method  of  control.  And  these 
defects  are  formed  as  often  in  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities as  in  the  administration  of  the  element  n-y 
and  secondary  schools. 

But  how  have  successful  administrators  used  their 
power' 

The  Teachers'  Council. 

Superintendent  Spaulding,  of  Cleveland,  who  has 
been  selected  as  one  of  three  commissioners  to  or- 
ganize educational  centres  for  the  soldiers  in 
France,  works  through  a  teachers'  council.  He 
says : 

"We  have  a  teachers'  educational  council,  which 
is  a  very  definite  help  to  the  administration.  This 
council  consists  of  twenty-six  members.  Through 
the  council  we  get  the  ideas  of  the  teachers.  The 
council  considers  courses  of  study  or  anything  that 
is  pertinent  to  the  administration  of  schools.  Ac- 
cording to  the  council's  rules,  the  superintendent 
may  request  the  president  of  the  council  at  any 
time  to  call  a  meeting  for  the  consideration  of  any 
subject  that  he  wishes  to  bring  before  it;  also,  on 
requiest  of  any  tliree  members  of  the  council,  a 
meeting  will  be  called  to  consider  any  matter  that 
these  members  wish  to  introduce. 

"But  interchange  of  views  between  teachers  and 
the  administration  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the 
teachers'  council.  Any  teacher  in  the  city,  any  one 
connected  with  the  schools,  is  invited  to  ask  any 
pertinent  question  of  the  administration  over  sig- 
nature, or  anonymously ;  any  question  that  seems 
to  be  of  sufficient  general  interest  will  be  discussed 
publicly  by  the  superintendent  or  his  associates. 
Anyone  may  attend  such  discussion." 

How  the  Detroit  Course  of  Study  is  Made. 

Superintendent  Chadsey,  of  Detroit,  says,  "It  is 
from  any  point  of  view  ridiculous  to  assume  that 
a  superintendent,  or  a  group  of  superintendents,  are 
in  any  position  whatever  to  prepare  a  covirse  of 
study  for  the  teachers  to  work  by.  Certainly  the 
teachers  are  iif  a  position  to  contribute  very  much 
more  to  this  course  of  study  than  any  supervisory  of- 
ficer, no  matter  how  much  an  expert  he  anay  be  in 
theory,  because  they  are  every  day  working  with  the 
course  of  study  and  working  with  the  pupils,  and 
can  see  the  limitations  in  a  way  that  the  officer  can- 
not. 

"On  the  other  hand,  it  is,  I  think,  equally  true 
that  your  expert  ofPcial  has  a  certain  breadth  of 
view  with  reference   to   the  course   of  study,   and 
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certain  conceptions  concerning  the  fundamental 
ideas  and  ideals  of  the  course  of  study,  and  the 
final  effect,  of  certain  lines  of  work  upon  the  indi- 
vidual, which  the  grade  teacher,  the  individual 
teacher,  may  not  have ;  and  there  should  be  a  recog- 
nition of  that  in  the  formation  of  the  course.  But 
there  certainly  should  be  a  free  opportunity  for 
the  whole  experience  of  the  teacher  to  come  into  it." 

How  To  Construct  a  Course  of  Study. 

Mr.  Leonard  P.  Ayers,  of  the  Sage  Foundation,  is 
even  more  specific  on  this  subject  than  Superin- 
tendent Chadsey.  The  value  of  the  co-operation  of 
all  the  teachers  is  especially  emphasized. 

"One  way  to  construct  A  course  of  study  is  to 
start  in  with  the  teachers  and  by  a  long  and  rather 
difficult  process  of  study,  conference,  and  consulta- 
tion evolve  a  course  of  study.  It  will  take  from 
three  to  ten  times  as  much  work  to  make  the  new 
course  with  the  co-operation  of  the  teachers  as  it 
will  to  make  it  at  headquarters  without  them. 
When  the  work  is  all  done,  the  course  of  study  will 
be  about  the  same  as  if  it  were  created  by  the  sup- 
erintendent alone.  The  difference  is  that  the  pro- 
cess of  making  it  has  been  enormously  valuable  to 
the  teachers.  When  the  work  is  done,  they  have  the 
personal  interest  in  the  course  of  study  and  feel  that 
it  is  their  own  product.  They  respect  it  and  believe 
in  it.  This  is  the  way  that  team  work  is  developed 
in  a  school  system.  The  schools  may  be  run  effici- 
ently by  edict,  but  the  method  does  not  build  up  a 
progressive  and  virile  organization." 

Democratic  Control  in  Baltimore  County. 

The  success  of  the  Baltimore  County  system  has 
attracted  attention  throughout  the  nation.  The 
administration  of  Supt.  A.  S.  Cook  has  looked  more 
and  more  tO  giving  the  teachers  a  larger  share  in 
directing  the  policies  of  the  system.  Every  teacher 
is  a  member  of  a  group  that  is  planning  and  execu- 
ting some  kind  of  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole. 
They  not  only  aid  in  wiorking  out  the  course  of 
study,  but  they  may  even  select,  under  certain  limi- 
tations, such  parts  of  the  course  of  study  as  they 
can  teach  best. 

The  system  is  organized  with  this  one  idea  in 
view,  to  build  up  the  individual  teacher  and  to  dis- 
cover what  each  can  do  best. 

These  are  evidences  of  democratic  control  in 
school  administration.  Neither  of  these  implies  that 
every  school  question  or  school  policy  shall  be 
settled  by  popular  vote.  Nor  does  it  imply  that  the 
superintendent  and  principal  shall  be  stripped  of 
all  power,  but  they  all  imply  that  the  greater  the 
power  the  greater  is  the  obligation  to  use  it  for  the 
building  up  of  those  human  agencies  that  must  co- 
operate with  it  toward  a  desired  end. 


AUTOCRACY  IN  CLASS  MANAGEMENT. 

"It  is  remarkable  that  in  a  democratic  govern- 
ment, ....  where  the  citizens  are  self-gov- 
erned, the  government  of  the  schools  of  those  same 
citizens  i  s  now  and  always  hag  been  autocratic ; 
that  is,  the  children,  who  are  said  to  be  under 
training  for  future  citizenship  and  self-government 
are,  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  held  in  subjection  by  an 
autocrat  whose  highest  qualification  is  his  ability  to 
"hold  the  class,"' and  has     never     discovered  how 


much  more  important  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  a  self- 
governed  people  that  the  clas  should  hold  itself,  has 
never  found  out  how  it  may  be  done,  and  so  has  no 
plan  whatever  for  operating  self  government.  This 
at'empt,  if  any  discernable  attempt  has  been  made, 
to  teach  self-government  by  contraries  has  always 
been  a  failure.  It  is  high  time  to  aim  toward  our 
mark." — Henry  Lincoln  Clapp,  Master  Emeritus, 
George  Putnam  School,  Boston. 


CHECKING  UP  RESULTS. 

The  question  is  asked  you,  Mr.  School  Superin 
tendent,  have  you  planned  to  check  up  the  results 
obtained  in  your  school  this  year?  If  so,  when  do 
you  propose  to  do  it?  Some  superintendents  wait 
about  this  important  matter  until  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion and  then  make  some  tabulations  to  present  to 
the  trustees  or  other  officials.  Other  superintend- 
ents start  this  important  work  in  the  early  part  of 
the  session  and  keep  it  going  through  the  school 
term.  The  latter  superintendent  knows  how  the  edu- 
cation process  is  moving  in  his  system.  He  is  able 
to  say  where  emphasis  is  needed,  and  he  can  apply 
remedies  at  the  right  time.  At  the  end  of  the  term 
he  can  tell  specifically  of  good  work  done. 

You  will  not  hesitate  to  say  which  one  of  the  des- 
cribed methods  is  the  efficient  and  progressive  one. 
Nor  will  you  have  to  think  much  to  concede  that 
some  of  the  standard  measurements  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  pupils  in  schools  are  what  are  needed  to  do 
this  work  eff'ectively.  Are  you  familiar  with  some 
of  these  measurements  and  the  way  to  use  them  in 
measuring  qualiljy  of  handwriting,  spelling,  reading, 
arithmetic,  and  composition?  It  is  worth  looking 
into  if  you  wish  to  know  definitely  where  your  pupils 
are  in  comparison  with  others,  and  the  amount  of 
progress  made  during  the  session.  Surely  you  will 
not  be  content  to  rely  upon  general  impression  when 
you  can  get  satisfying  and  accurate  information. 

A  good  schoolman  who  desires  to  apply  business 
principles  to  his  school  wjll  measure  and  definitely 
determine  what  is  being  accomplished.  He  will 
also  be  gratified  to  know  that  his  patrons  delight  in 
the  report  of  such  work  when  it  is  put  in  terms  they 
can  understand.  Moreover,  he  will  clearly  recog- 
nize that  his  school  is  being  measured  by  various 
business  men  of  the  community,  and  he  will  aim  to 
supply  these  specific  needs. — Winthrop  Weekly. 

THE  COMMON  WEALTH. 

A  large  part  of  the  common  wealth  consists  in 
thoughts,  ideas,  inventions,  and  the  arts,  the  dis- 
coveries of  science,  and  the  control  over  the  forces 
of  nature.  This  common  wealth  of  knowledge,  to 
which  learning  is  the  key,  is  worth  more  to  the 
nation  than  all  the  goods  and  buildings  in  the  land. 
It  is  through  the  wealth  in  thouglit^s  and  ideas  that 
the  other  kinds  of  wealth  are  created  and  men  learn 
the  secrets  of  happiness.  This  larger  and  more 
precious  part  of  the  resources  of  the  nation  ought 
to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
rich.  The  child  who  has  knowledge  without  money 
will  thus  be  better  off  than  one  who  has  money 
without  knowledge.  — ^Charles  P.  Dole:  The  New 
American  Citizen. 


When  you  notify  us  of  a  change  in  yuor  address, 
please  say  with  what  issue  the  change  should  begin. 
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GETTING  READY  FOR  WINTER :  A  NATURE  STUDY  LESSON 


How  many  of  you  know  the  name  of  this  season 
of  the  year?  It  has  two  names.  We  shall  write 
them  both  fal*  and  autumn  upon  the  board  so  you 
may  learn  to  know  and  write  them.  Which  of  the 
names  do  you  like  better?  What  is  the  name  of  the 
season  when  you  were  having  your  vacation-'  Which 
is  warmer,  summer  or  autumn  ?  What  games  do  you 
play  now?  Name  the  ones  that  make  you  run.  Which 
do  you  like  best?     Why? 

Autumn  is  the  season  in  which  we  are  getting 
ready  for  winter.  What  work  is  your  mother  doing 
now  to  get  ready  for  the  cold  season  that  is  coming? 
What  is  father  doing?     What  are  you  doing? 

Each  child  should  contribute  something  to  the  dis- 
cussion based  upon  home  observation.  Mother  may 
be  cleaning  house,  putting  up  heating  stoves,  mak- 
ing butters,  making  winter  clothing,  etc.  Father 
may  be  picking  and  storing  apples,  storing  vege- 
tables, gathering  seed  corn,  getting  shelter  ready 
for  animals,  putting  away  tools  that  were  used  in 
the  summer,  etc.  Children  are  gathering  garden 
seeds,  going  nutting,  planting  bulbs,  etc. 

Preparation  of  Plants  for  Winter. 

Plants  as  well  as  people  get  ready  for  the  cold 
season.  You  have  already  observed  how  the  garden 
plants  and  flowers  have  ripened  their  seeds  so  that 
there  will  be  plenty  of  plants  of  the  same  kind  next 
year.  Look  at  the  wild  flowers  and  weeds  along  the 
roadside  to  see  whether  they,  too,  are  getting  seeds 
ready  for  next  year? 

Trees. 

No  other  autumn  changes  are  quite  so  noticeable 
and  so  interesting  as  those  that  take  place  in  the 
trees. 

Visit  the  trees  studied  in  September.  Review  the 
parts  of  a  tree,  having  the  children  point  to  the 
trunk,  branches,  twigs,  leaves,  and  fruit.  Look  up 
into  the  tree  an,d  tell  what  has  happened  to  it  since 
do  you  find  ?  Pick  vip  some  of  the  brightest  colored 
leaves  that  have  fallen  to  the  ground.  Look  at  other 
trees  both  on  the  school  grounds  and  at  home  for 
brightly  colored  leaves  and  bring  them  to  school. 

Use  the  leaves  brought  in  for  a  color  lesson.  Put 
together  all  that  are  the  same  color:  yellow,  red, 
brown.  As  far  as  the  children  know  the  trees  have 
the  names  given  M'jhen  the  color  is  named.  Put  some 
of  the  prettiest  in  press  for  the  hand  work. 

This  study  should  give  the  children  the  simple 
facts  that  when  the  trees  are  getting  ready  for  their 
winter  rest  their  leaves  are  getting  ready  to  drop  oflf. 
Before  they  drop  many  change  to  very  beautiful  col- 
ors. When  you  see  the  bright  colors  they  tell  you 
that  the  trees  are  getting  ready  for  winter. 

Later  in  the  month  visit  the  trees  again.  What 
has  happened  now?  Where  are  most  of  the  leaves? 
What  do  you  do  with  the  fallen  leaves?  What  fun 
do  you  have  with  them?  Rake  them  up  into  mounds 
and  when  you  are  through  playing  with  them  K-;Rt- 
ter  them  over  the  garden.  They  will  help  to  m^ake 
the  soil  better  for  the  plants  next  year. 

Preparation  of  Animals. 

Animals,  too,  seem  to  know  that  winter  is  coming. 
Some  wild  animals  collect  food  in  the  fall  and  store 
it  to  use  during  cold  weather.  Wlhat  animals  do  you 
know  that  do  that?     If  there  are  squirrels    in    the 


neighborhood  watch  them  to  see  what  they  do.  Place 
some  nuts  in  a  little  pile  under  a  tree.  What  do  the 
squirrels  do  with  them?  How  do  squirrels  carry 
nuts?  How  do  they  dig  the  holes  in  the  ground 
where  they  bury  them? 

Some  animals  eat  a  great  deal  in  the  fall  and  be- 
come very  fat.  Then  they  find  a  nice  warm  shelter 
in  the  woods  or  in  a  cave  and  go  to  sleep.  All  during 
the  cold  weather  they  keep  fast  asleep  so  they  are 
not  troubled  about  the  cold  or  about  getting  food 
to  eat.  Bears  always  spend  the  winter  in  this  Avay. 
When  they  waken  up  after  the  cold  weather  is  gone 
they  are  no  longer  fat  but  very  lean.  You  see  they 
ate  enough  in  the  fall  to  keep  them  alive  all  winter. 

What  do  horses  and  cows  do  in  the  fall  to  get 
ready  for  winter?  If  you  ask  at  home  perhaps  some 
one  can  tell  you.  Their  coat  of  hair  grows  very  much 
thicker  at  this  season  so  it  will  be  ready  to  keep 
them  warm  in  the  winter.  It  is  just  like  putting  on 
a  heavier  coat. 

Birds. 

What  birds  are  here  now?  What  ones  did  you 
see  last  month  that  are  not  here  now?  What  has 
become  of  them?  Find  out  if  you  can  wh  it  they  eat. 
If  you  have  blue  jays  near  by  watch  to  see  if  they 
help  themselves  to  the  nuts  that  you  put  out  for  the 
squirrels. 

Some  birds  stay  with  lis  all  winter.  Perhaps  you 
can  find  out  for  yourself  which  ones  do.  Most  of  the 
birds  that  spend  the  summer  here  go  farther  south 
in  autumn.  They  like  the  warm  weather  better,  so 
every  year  they  fly  far  south  to  .spend  the  winter. 

Handwork. 

Much  of  the  work  this  month  should  reach  its 
climax  in  the  handwork  wbich,  after  all,  is  just  a 
method  of  expression.  It  is  one  way  for  the  children 
to  tell  what  they  know. 

In  connection  with  the  vegetable  study  have  the 
children  tear  or  cut  forms  of  the  vegetables  and  color 
with  crayon.  If  you  use  clay,  let  the  children  model 
the  vegetable.  They  can  make  small  boxes  out  of 
paper  in  which  to  store  them. 

Have  each  child  mount  a  few  of  the  prettiest 
leaves  on  stiff  paper,  making  a  leaf  chart,  or  booklet. 

Cut  or  tear  simple  forms  of  birds  and  mount  a 
number  on  a  sheet  of  paper  representing  flocks  fly- 
ing away  to  the  soTith. 

Encourage  the  gathering  of  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds.  Spread  them  out  to  dry.  Make  envelopes  in 
which  to  store  them.  Place  them  in  a  tin  box  or 
glas  jar  so  that  mice  will  not  destroy  them. — School 
New's  and  Practical  Educator. 


Only  where  men  are  free  do  they  think  the 
thoughts  of  comradeship ;  only  where  they  are  free 
do  they  think  the  thoughts  of  symapthy;  only 
where  they  are  free  are  they  mutually  helpful;  only 
where  they  are  free  do  they  realize  their  dependence 
upon  one  another  and  their  comradeship  in  a  com- 
mon interest  and  common  necessity. — President 
Wilson. 


When  you  notify  us  of  a  change  in  your  address, 
please  say  with  what  issue  the  change  should  begin. 
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THANKSGIVING  DAY  PROGRAM 


The  progi-ani  for  Thanksgiving  Day  should  deal 
largely  with  such  phases  of  the  war  as  cau  be  treat- 
ed appropriately.  The  ideas  of  heroism,  patriotism 
and  sacrifice  illustrated  by  incidents  will  give 
strength  and  value  to  the  exercises  for  the  day. 

1.  First  and  foremost  should  be  food  production 
in  America.  This  always  forms  a  part  of  the 
Thanksgiving  program.  But  this  year  we  have 
more  cause  to  be  thankful  than  any  time  since  the 
Puritan  fathers  set  apart  the  day.     Why? 

1.  Millions  of  people  would  be  starving  in  Europe 
and  America. 

2.  German  armies  might  be  victorious  and  Ger- 
man ruthlessness  might  reach  our  shores. 

3.  Democratic  governments  might  be  endanger- 
ed and  autocracy  might  be  triunipahnt. 

4.  Equal  educational  opportunities  might  be  des- 
troyed. (See  article  elsewhere  on  American  and 
German  Education  Contrasted.) 

II.  The  ideals  of  our  nation  should  not  be  over- 
looked. This  should  be  an  occasion  for  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  American  tlag.  What  has  it  stood  for  in 
history.  (See  elsewhere  an  article  on  Americanism 
in  its  relation  to  foreign  countries).  We  should 
show  our  appreciation  also  for  the  brave  and  true 
men  who  have  helped  to  bring  the  nation  to  this 
high  plane. 

III.  The  biography  of  the  great  men  who  have 
brought  this  war  thus  far  and  so  near  a  happy  con- 
clusion should  be  told. 

1.  Marshal  Poch,  Generals  Haig  and  Allenby  and 
General  Pershing. 


2.  President  Wilson  and  Secretary  of  War 
Baker,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Josephus  Daniels,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  William  C.  McAdoo  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor. 

3.  The  great  leaders  of  Europe. — David  Lloyd 
George,  of  England ;  Premier  Venizelos,  of  Greece, 
and  President  Poincare,  of  France. 

IV.  The  poetry  of  the  war  that  is  appropriate  for 
such  occasions  should  be  memorized  by  the  children. 

Those  who  have  last  year's  numbers  of  Education 
can  find  an  abundance  of  war  poetry.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  good  selection : 

DEMOCRACY  AT  WAR. 

By  Hamlin  Garland. 

Our  Flag's  Abroad! 
Let  railway  stocks  now  bleed  like  widow's  sons 
And  money  vaults  give  up  their  hoarded  gold 
As  freely  as  the  farmers  give  their  grain. 
Let  dollars  be  less  sacred  than  the  artist's  eyes 
And  ingots  less  than  sculptors'  cunning  thumbs — 

America's  at  War 

All,  All  for  War. 
Let  capital  no  longer  order  brawn  to  die, 
Let  wealth  and  pride  touch  elbowis  in  the  ranks. 
Let  taxes  fall  against  ancestral  parks 
As  now  they  fall  against  the  small  tilled  fields 
Of  farmers  (oiling  to  maintain  a  hearth. 
Let  bankers  j-'ive,  not  loan,  their  monstrous  stores — 

Democracy's  at  War! 


School  Room  Methods  and  Devices. 


AUTUMN  POEM. 

The  following  verses  are  given  for  use  with  black- 
board decorations  of  autumn  leaves.  Either  a  leaf 
border  or  leaves  scattered  through  the  poem  may  be 
used. 

Ho,  for  a  race !  and  ho,  for  a  chase ! 

and  ho,  for  a  game  of  tag! 
Hi  Willow  away!  come  Maple  don't  stay! 

Now  who  do  you  think  will  lag? 

Sharp  blew  the  wind. 

Low  rustled  the  trees. 
Loud  sang  the  birds 
Away  went  the  leaves. 
Swift  ran  Miss  Willow  and  swift  ran  Lord  Oak,, 

And  hot  grew  Miss  Maple  and  red. 
Miss  Tulip,  poor  soul,  tumbled  into  a  hole 
And  vowed  that  her  breath  had  all  fled. 
Helter  skelter,  pell  mell  over  stones  into  dell, 

Ran  the  frolicsome,  rollicksome  crew, 
'Though  who  won  at  the  chase,  why  nobody  knows ; 
Now  I  wish  I'd  been  there,  don't  you? 

— Kindergarten-Primary  Magazine. 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING  MUSIC. 

In  all  the  early  years  of  musical  education,  the 
sense  training  should  be  continued  long  enough  to 
make  definite    impressions.     The    singing     process 


should  be  sustained  to  completion ;  each  song  should 
begin  with  the  strongest  sense  impulse  possible,  and 
the  sensing  and  feeling  should  intensify  as  the  song 
proceeds.  The  development  of  the  musical  sense 
is  a  cumulative  process  and  it  can  not  be  developed 
by  processes  that  continually  undermine  it. 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  the  verse  is  not  to 
be  emphasized  or  referred  to.  In  many  songs  the 
story  adds  very  greatly  to  the  interest;  as  well  as 
to  the  expression  of  the  song.  In  fact,  al!  explana- 
tion, all  history  .all  tradition  in  regard  to  a  song 
may  be  utilized  but  it  should  be  utilized  for  rein- 
forcement and  not  for  establishing  the  original 
sense  process. 

The  point  is,  the  music  must  be  sung,  first  of  f.ll, 
as  music,  as  the  blending  of  tones,  as  the  contrast 
of  tones,  as  the  repetition  and  contrast  of  tone 
groups  in  rhythmic  setting.  Nothing  must  come  be- 
tween the  influence  of  this  musical  effect  and  its  im- 
mediate and  direct  impression  or  expression. 

During  this  period  of  elementary  sense  training, 
it  is  vital  that  study  of  the  structural  facts  and 
the  technical  relationships  of  music  as  a  direct  aid 
in  singing  be  kept  in  the  background.  The  teacher, 
while  herself  understanding  these  facts  and  relation- 
ships, should  train  herself  not  to  attempt  to  estimate 
the  children's  progress  upon  their  knowledge  of 
these  same  facts  and  relatonships,  for  she  should 
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continually  bear  in  mind  the  sharp  differentiation 
that  mnst  be  made  between  tests  of  progress  in 
methods  of  teaching  music  and  tests  of  progress  in 
teaching  the  other  school  subjects. — Robert  Fores- 
man  in  Pa.  School  Journal. 

EXERCISE  IN  BIOGRAPHY. 

Cut  from  old  newspapers  and  periodicals  all  the 
portraits  of  well-known  people  which  you  can  find. 
Paste  them,  without  signatures,  on  pieces  of  card- 
board or  paper  of  uniform  size.  Put  a  number  on 
each  card.  Now  let  the  children  take  down  the 
numbers  and  see  how  many  faces  they  can  recog- 
nize. The  portrait  can  be  used  also  to  illustrate 
your  lessons  in  biography. — American  Primary 
Teacher. 

S     J* 

A  STUDY    OF   BIRDS   FROM   LONGFELLOW'S 

"BIRDS  OF  KILLINGWORTH." 

Once,  long  ago,  before  many  people  knew:  that 
birds  are  our  good  friends,  some  farmers  tried  to 
decide  how  they  might  get  rid  of  the  crows  and 
blackbirds  and  others  that  they  thought  did  so  much 
harm  in  their  fields  and  gardens.  All  the  men  held 
a  meeting  in  the  town  hall — the  parson,  the  deacon, 
the  squire,  and  all  the  farmer.s — to  discuss  what  they 
might  do  to  save  their  crops  from  the  birds.  Each 
one  had  something  to  tell  of  how  troublesome  the 
birds  were — how  they  ate  the  corn,  and  stole  the 
cherries — but  no  one  seemed  to  find  anything  guod 
to  say  of  a  single  bird. 

Longfellow  tells  us  this  story,  and  part  of  it  I  shall 
tell  to  you  as  it  is  told  in  his  poem: 

"Ill-fared  it  with  the  birds,  both  great  and  small. 
Hardly  a  friend  in  all  that  crowd  they  found, 
But  enemies  enough,  who  every  one 
Charged  them  with  all  the  crimes  beneath  the  sun." 

But  when  all  these  had  finished,  one  man  rose  in 
the  meeting  to  speak  for  the  birds.  First  he  told  jf 
their  songs : 

"The  thrush  that  carols  at  the  dawn  of  day 
From  the  green  steeples  of  the  piney  wood; 
The  oriole  in  the  elm ;  the  noisy  jay, 
Jargoning  like  a  foreigner  at  his  food ; 
The  bluebird  balanced  on  some  topmost  spray, 
Flooding  with  melody  the  neighborhood ; 
Linnet  and  meadow-lark  and  all  the  throng 
That  dwell  in  nests,  and  have  the  gift  of  song. 

You  slay  them  all  I  and  wherefore?  for  the  gain 
Of  a  scant  handful  more  or  less  of  wheat, 
Or  rye,  or  barley,  or  some  other  grain. 
Scratched  up  at  random  with  industrious  feet, 
Searching  for  worm  or  weevil  after  rain! 
Or  a  few  cherries,  that  are  not  so  sweet 
As  are  the  songs  these  uninvited  guests 
Sing  at  their  feast  with  comfortable  breasts." 

Then  he  told  of  the  many  useful  things  the  birds 
do  for  men: 

"Think  of  your  woods  and  orchards  without  birds. 
Of  empty  nests  that  cling  to  boughs  and  beams ! 
Will  bleat  of  flocks  or  bellowing  of  herds 
Make  up  for  the  lost  music,  when  j^our  teams 


Drag  home  the  stingy  harvest,  and  no  more 
The  feathered  gleaners  follow  to  your  door? 

You  call  them  thieves  and  pillagers;  but  know 
They  are  the  winged  wardens  of  your  farms, 
Who  from  the  confields  drive  the  insidious  foe, 
And  from  your  harvests  keep  a  hundred  harms." 

And  he  told  how  happy  birds  make  the  children. 
— and  how  it  makes  us  gentle  and  loving  to  love  and 
care  for  the  birds. — School  News  and  Practical 
Educator. 

A  LESSON  IN  SCHOOL   MANAGEMENT   PROM 
PRISON  REFORM. 

The  teacher  has  something  to  learn  from  reforms 
in  prison  management.  Thomas  Mott  Osborne  says 
in  Education,  June,  1918,  of  the  introduction  of 
democratic  spirit  in  prison  management: 

"We  started  in  Auburn  prison  a  wonderful  ex- 
periment to  see  whether  we  could  put  democracy 
into  a  prison.  We  had  tried  everything  else.  We 
gave  to  the  Auburn  prisoners,  four  years  ago — • 
what?  Nothing  but  a  slight  modicum  of  individual 
liberty.  We  said,  'within  this  room  you  may  act 
like  human  beings';  and  the  men  earn?  to  chapel 
every  Sunday  at  Auburn,  and  there  were  no  longer 
guards  around  the  room  to  see  that  no  juan  turned 
his  head.  The  fourteen  hundred  prisoners  were  un- 
der their  own  management.  They  were  all  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  the  men,  and  if  any  one 
went  "(vrong,  then  the  community  under  its  properly 
authorized  representatives  dealt  with  the  oflEender; 
and  just  that  one  thing  lifted  those  men  from  the 
ranks  of  convicts— convicted  felons^ — back  into  the 
realm  of  humanity. 

"Later,  of  course,  the  afternoon  at  the  chapel  ex- 
panded to  afternoons  daily  in  the  open  air,  in  the 
sunshine  of  the  prison  yard;  and  that  expanded  into 
an  honor  camp,  with  twenty  prisoners, — one  of  them 
a  man  having  a  term  of  his  natural  life,  who  could 
never  leave  prison  unless  pardoned ;  another  with 
seventeen  years  to  do ;  another  with  fifteen,  and  so 
on  down.  Twenty  of  these  men  were  in  camp  for 
three  months,  with  opportunity  to  run  away  and 
escape  any  hour  of  the  day,  and  yet  not  one  took 
advantage  of  it. 

"One  of  the  longest  term  men  was  entrusted  with 
money  M^hieh  would  have  taken  him  to  Canada,  but 
he  turned  his  back  resolutely  upon  the  temptation 
and  came  back  to  prison,  where  he  still  has  many 
years  to  go — seventeen  years  that  man  had.  Thus 
we  found  a  new  life  coming  into  prison,  a  sense  of 
responsibility  where  there  had  been  none ;  a  power 
of  self-government  that  nobody  could  have  imagined 
existed  in  these  men  whose  daily  life  had  been  a 
protest  against  restraint." 

This  method  of  democratic  management  was  car- 
ried up  to  the  boys  in  the  naval  prison  at  Ports- 
mouth'and  the  same  principle  acted  there  among 
the  young  lads  Vho  were  imprisoned  chiefl3^  for  de- 
serting, or  overstaying  their  time,  or  for  infractions 
of  navy  regulations.  "The  blessed  principle  of 
democracy"  is  restoring  hundreds  of  young  men  to 
the  navy  and  ^o  the  service  of  this  country. 

There  is  a  tremendous  lesson  in  this  story  for 
every  teacher  of  America,  for  the  "blessed  principle 
of  democracy"  will  work  also  in  the  management 
pupils. 
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CERTAIN  SONGS  SHOULD  BE  MEMORIZED. 

Every  child  should  know  the  words  to  the  "Star 
Stangled  Banner."  They  should  be  repeated  some 
morning  hour,  and  discussed  fully. 

A  teacher  has  but  to  walk  through  the  aisles 
while  America  is  being  sung  to  discover  that  a  lan- 
guage period  can  be  profitably  spent  memorizing 
the  words  and  interpreting  the  phrases  "Let  mor- 
tal tongues  awake,"  "Land  of  the  Pilgrim's  pride," 
"Our  Fathers'  God,  to  thee,"  and  other  phrases  are 
replete  with  fine  sentiment  and  meaning.  It  will 
endear  the  songs  to  every  child  if  he  knows  the 
significance  of  these  lines. 

The  following  poems  of  a  patriotic  nature  ar'e 
worth  memorizing: 

"Beautiful  flag  with  its  colors  three, 
Beautiful  flag  of  the  brave  and  free, 
This  is  the  flag  and  the  land  for  me." 


''Of  all  the  flags  that  float 
From  north,   south,   east  or  west 
The    dear  old  stars  and  stripes 
I  love  the  best." 


"Our  country  is  America, 
Our  flag  red,  white,  and  blue. 
And  to  the  land  of  Washington 

We  ever  will  be  true. 
Then  wave  the  flag  and  wave  again 
And  give  three  loud  hurrahs 
For  our  beloved  America 
And  for  the  stripes  .and  stars." 


"Over  the  sea  in  a  white-winged  ship 
A  weary  journey  to  go, 

Came  fathers,  mothers,  and  children  dear 

In  the  (lays  of  long  ago. 

Let  us  bless  the  wind 

That  blew  them  here 

For  surely  the  world  must  know, 

How  strong  were  their  arms 

And  brave  their  hearts 

In  the  days  of  long  ago." 


"He  who  thanks  but  with  his  lips 
Thanks  but  in  part ; 
The  full,  the  true  Thanksgiving 
Comes  from  the  heart." 

•j«     ^ 

HOW  SELF  GOVERNMENT  MAY  BE  TAUGHT. 

I. 
The  First  Stage. 

The  writer  saw  a  history  lesson  conducted  by  a 
fifth  grade  in  one  of  the  New  York  City  Schools. 
The  teacher  seemed  to  be  only  a  spectator  in  the 
room.  That  was  one  sign  of  her  greatness  as  a 
teacher. 

At  the  appointed  time  a  leader  from  among  the 
pupils  arose  and  with  an  outline  of  the  lesson  in  his 
hand,  stated  the  subject  of  the  lesson  and  the  points 
for  discussion.  One  student  after  another  was 
called  up,  opinion  after  opinion  was  volunteered  by 
the  pupils.  The  teacher  was  appealed  to  for  a  de- 
cision or  a  verification.  Another  evidence  of  the 
confidence  of  the  class  in  the  teacher. 

The  entire  period  was  filled  with  an  interesting 
discussion  of  the  subject.     Order,  dignity,  and  self- 


control  was  in  evidence  everywhere.  The  real  spirit 
of  democracy  was  at  work.  Each  child  was  an  ' '  act- 
ing member  of  the  government."  The  teacher's 
fine  leadership,  though  hidden,  was  in  evidence. 

One  of  the  public  schools  of  Indianapolis  has  this 
same  spirit.  "In  almost  all  of  the  grades  in  the 
school  the  pupils  were  conducting  the  recitations 
themselves  wherever  there  was  an  opportunity." 
Moreover,  the  schools  of  Chicago  seek  "to  introduce 
into  the  curriculum  material  which  the  children 
themselves  can  handle  and  from  which  they  may  get 
their  own  lessons."  (Dewey,  Schools  of  Tomorrow.) 

II. 
The  Second  Stage. 
It  is  not  alone  in  the  class  rooms  that  children  are 
being  educated.  And  teachers  in  the  past  have 
taken  too  little  part  in  the  outside  activities  of  the 
pupils.  In  fact,  the  tendencies  have  rather  been  to 
discourage  student  organizations  or  to  tolerate  them 
as  a  necessary  evil.  In  some  institutions  even  ath- 
letics is  either  ignored  by  the  school  authorities  or 
handled  entirely  by  the  faculty  or  so  dominated  by 
it  that  nothing  is  left  for  students  to  do  save  recite 
from  books  and  go  home  at  the  end  of  session. 

Otis  W.  Caldwell  (in  Education,  May,  1918)  re 
lates  the  plan  of  Lincoln  School  for  instructing  pu- 
pils in  habits  of  self-government. 

First,  there  is  a  school  assembly  at  which  fre- 
quent lectures  are  given  by  adults  on  matters  of 
current  note.  The  pupils  present  matters  of  popu- 
lar interest  worthy  of  attenton,  and  freedom  of  dis- 
cussion is  allowed.  This  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  important  activities  of  the  school. 

Second,  a  Student  Council  is  formed,  consisting 
of  high  school  and  upper  grammar  grade  pupils  and 
teachers.  Any  matter  pertaining  to  the  school  may 
be  presented  to  the  Council  upon  the  initiative  of 
any  person  or  class.  The  Cotmcil  considers  the 
question  and  if  it  deemed  it  wise,  presents  it  to  the 
entire  school  for  consideration. 

Third,  the  town  meeting,  modeled  somewhat  after 
the  New  England  town  meeting,  is  called  from  time 
to  time.  Then  the  entire  school  meets  to  discuss 
school  policies,  and  the  discussion  is  entirely  free. 

FourtJi,  A  school  bank  is  organized  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  department  of  mathematics.  Thrift 
stamps,  war  savings  stamps,  and  liberty  bonds  are 
bought.  Deposits  are  made  and  students  are  given 
practical  lessons  in  economy  and  business  methods 
of  the  savings  bank. 

Fifth.  Another  very  important  organization  in 
which  the  students  take  part  is  the  Employment 
Conamittee,  to  aid  pupils  in  finding  ways  of  earning 
small  sums  to  help  meet  their  expenses. 

In  addition  to  giving  pupils  a  part  in  the  larger 
life  of  the  school,  the  purpose  is  to  work  over  ac- 
cepted subjects,  such  as  history,  English,  mathemat- 
ics, science  and  civics,  and  to  introduce  any  new 
subject  which  may  give  worthy  results  in  the  devel- 
opment of  citizenship. 

LIFE'S  PROBLEM. 

Life  is  the  essence  of  being,  and  there  is  nothing 
great  and  lasting  but  life.  It  is  the  only  reality, 
the  one  permanent  thing  that  extends  through  all 
eternity.  There  musi  bt-  ^ojnje  best,  sciac  J'.igh-t  W^y 
of  living,  and  the  problem  Is, to  fiiid  it.— ,R3y..'0.  ,&, 
Nash.  .  " 
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Don't  forget  the  Teachers'  Assembly.  A  good 
program  has  been  prepared.  Remember  the  place 
and  the  da^e :  Raleigh,  No^'ember  27-29. 


How  many  schools  are  interested  in  the  winter 
gardens  and  have  encouraged  them  among  the  chil- 
dren? This  is  an  important  matter.  Winter  gar- 
dens are  just  as  necessary  as  summer  gardens. 


All  teachers  of  the  elementary  schools  should  se- 
cure a  copy  of  Rapeer's  "How  to  Teach  Elementary 
School  Subjects."  This  is  one  of  the  required  books 
for  all  elementary  teachers  this  year. 


How  many  superintendents  or  principals  can  en- 
courage teachers  and  co-operate  with  them  in  such 
a  way  as  not  only  to  improve  their  efficiency  but 
cause  them  to  love  the  work?  Is  the  scarcity  of 
teachers  due  in  any  sense  to  the  autocratic  and  bossy 
methods   of  suijerintendents   and   principals? 


All  teachers  of  course  are  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
Constitutional  Amendment  which,  if  adopted,  will 
provide  a  minimum  school  term  of  six  months. 
What  a  pity  that  the  women  cannot  vote !  But  let 
us  not  cry  over  that  now.  The  next  best  thing  is  for 
every  woman  to  get  as  many  men  as  possible  to  vote 
for  the  Amendment  in  November. 


The  Spanish  influenza  has  hit  the  State  hard. 
Most  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities  have  been  com- 
pelled to  close  school.  Many  county  systems  have 
been  closed  and  the  meeting  of  teachers  in  associa- 
tions have  been  prohibited.  The  Central  school 
building  of  Fayeteville  has  been  converted  into  a 
hospital,  and'jn  taJihy  utlie'r. places  teachers  have  be- 
.(jOJtte.nurSjes  in  order  to  help  relieve  the  distress. 


The  Guilford  County  teachers  propose  to  adjourn 
school  one  day  if  the  campaign  committee  thinks  it 
is  neeesary  and  devote  election  day  to  working  with 
the  people  in  order  to  give  them  the  facts  so  that 
they  can  vote  intelligently.  This  is  the  right  spirit. 
The  influenza  has  struck  the  State  at  a  bad  time,  but 
any  time  would  be  a  bad  time.  County  officials 
should  not  let  this  epidemic  keep  them  from  making 
a  house  to  house  canvass.  ■ 


The  education  of  the  children  is  now  retarded  and 
the  opportunities  of  the  North  Carolina  boy  and 
girl  to  measure  up  in  industry,  scholarship,  or  cul- 
ture of  every  kind  is  greatl  y  inferior  to  that  of  the 
boys  and  girls  of  other  States  that  have  a  longer 
school  term  and  better  jiaid  teachers.  We  cannot 
hold  our  teachers  unles  we  pay  them  a  living  wage, 
and  we  cannot  pay  them  a  living  wage  unless  more 
money  is  forthcoming,  and 'the  only  safe  way  open 
is  through  the  Constitutional  Amendment. 


Our  boys  and  girls  attend  school  better  on  an 
average  than  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  figures  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education  in  Washington.  This  is  an  evi- 
dence that  they  are  ambitious.  Their  parents  are  de- 
people  the  facts.  It  would  be  a  tragedy  therefore 
sirous  for  them  to  have  an  opportunity  and  all  that 
is  needed  is  for  those  who  are  informed,  to  give  the 
for  the  Amendment  to  go  by  default,  just  because 
the  people  are  not  informed. 


There  will  be  no  meeting  of  the  State  Literary 
and  Historical  Association  this  year.  But  the  bene- 
to  Mr.  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  secretary-treasurer.  The 
Executive  Committee  is  planning  to  publish  in  the 
usual  form  the  prepared  addresses  and  papers  and 
therfore,  that  every  member  who  has  not  done  so  al- 
distribute  them  to  the  members.  It  is  requested, 
ready  will  at  once  make  payment  of  his  annual  dues 
to  Mr.  R.  D.  W.  Cononr,,  secretary-treasurer.  The 
meeting  was  planned  as  a  celebration  of  the  tercen- 
tenary of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  the  addresses  to 
be  published  will  be  marked  by  this  element  of  spe- 
cial and  timely  interest. 


Dr.  AV.  P.  Burris,  Dean  of  the  College  for  Teach- 
ers in  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  wants  to  know 
what  are  the  good  reasons,  if  any,  for  continuing  the 
use  of  the  name  "Kindergarten. "  His  objection  to 
it  is  not  based  upon  recently  and  very  naturally 
aroused  prejudice.  The  principle  upon  which  this 
well-established  part  of  our  school  system  is  found- 
ed is  foreign  to  the  German  idea  of  education  and 
shold  not  bear  a  German  name.  None  of  the  nations 
at  war,  says  he,  has  shown  so  little  welcome  to  the 
kindergarten  idea  as  has  Germany.  He  proposes 
to  substitute  the  name  of  "Play  School."  Have 
you  a  better  one  to  suggest? 
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HOW    SCHOOL    CHILDREN    AND    TEACHERS 

ARE  HELPING  TO  SOLVE  THE  LABOR 

PROBLEM. 

The  shortage  of  labor  is  felt  especially  in  the  cot- 
ton belt  of  the  State  and  teachers  as  well  as  students 
are  co-operating  to  save  the  cotton  crop.  The  Span- 
ish influenza  has  caused  many  cities  and  counties  to 
close  the  schools,  and  acting  in  accordance  with 
State  Superintendent  Joyner's  suggestion,  the  chil- 
dren and  even  teachers  in  many  cases  have  gone  into 
the  cotton  fields  where  they  are  rendering  valuable 
service. 

In  some  of  the  towns  both  teachers  and  pupils 
have  gone  in  the  tobacco  stemmeries  after  school 
hours  where  they  were  of  invaluable  assistance 
since  labor  cannot  be  secured  at  any  pijiee  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  preserve  the  tobacco. 


WHY   SUPERINTENDENT    KNIGHT   DID    NOT 

ACCEPT  THE  SUPERINTENDENCY  OF  THE 

RALEIGH  SCHOOLS. 

When  Dr.  E.  W.  Knight  appeared  before  the  Ral- 
eigh board  of  trustees  to  make  his  final  decision  as 
.to  whether  he  would  accept  the  Raleigh  superin- 
tendency,  he  outlined  seven  conditions,  according  to 
the  Raleigh  Times,  as  follows: 

"First,  was  a  pledge  of  hearty  support  from 
board  and  individual  board  members;  second,  full 
committal  by  the  board  to  the  inauguration,  at  the 
close  of  the  war  or  earlier  if  practicable,  to  a  broad 
policy  of  improvement  and  development  of  the  en- 
tire school  system;  third,  revision  to  improve  the 
law  under  which  the  Raleigh  schools  operate; 
fourth,  the  superintendent  to  be  in  name  and  fact 
sole  authority  in  professional  matters  connected  with 
school  work,  .such  as  directing  study,  selecting  text- 
books, selection,  promotion  and  dismisal  of  teach- 
ers; fifth,  the  superintendent  to  be  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  board,  director  and  supervisor  of  the 
school  system ;  sixth,  superintendent  to  be  relieved 
of  details  and  upkeep  of  buildings  and  such  other 
details  as  properly  belong  to  a  superintendent  of 
buildings  and  grounds ;  seventh,  the  superintendent 
to  be  elected  for  a  term  of  years  and  at  a  satisfactory 
salary  schedule." 

The  Raleigh  paper  says  that  Dr.  Knight  did  not 
accept  the  superintendency  of  the  Raleigh  schools. 


dental  instruction  on  this  subject  can  and  should 
be  provided  through  the  opportunities  oilered  by 
such  subjects  as  American  history,  European  geog- 
raphy and  English  composition  and  literature.  The 
floating  of  Liberty  Loans  and  the  sale  of  thrift 
stamps  also  furnisli  occasions  for  profitable  inciden- 
tal treatment  of  the  war.  If  definite  results  are  to 
be  obtained,  however,  our  schools  must  go  further 
and  provide  for  systematic  instruction  in  this  sub- 
ject." 

Every  teacher  should  have  a  copy  of  this  leaflv't 
which  may  be  secured  free  from  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, Washington,  D.  C.  Teachers'  associations 
should  make  this  subject  hold  a  large  place  on  the 
programs  of  the  monthlj'  meetings. 


INSTRUCTION  ON  THE  WAR. 

The  schools  should  not  neglect  the  opportunity  to 
give  instruction  on  the  War.  The  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C,  is  publishing  Teachers' 
Leaflets  that  can  be  of  great  aid  to  all  teachers. 
Number  4  of  these  leaflets  deals  especially  with- this 
subject,  in  which  courses  of  instruction  for  all  nine 
grades,  including  the  high  school,  are  outlined.  It 
says :  i 

"The  general  topic  of  the  war  and  America's  partlfj 
in  it  should  form  an  integral  part  of  the  cours; 
study  in  every  grade  of  our  public  schools. 


;  partiii 

•Eie  of|2|' 

ImdUi 


THE  FORGOTTEN  TEACHER. 

One  of  the  most  pathetic  figures  in  all  society  is 
the  teacher  who  has  been  lost  in  the  system  and  for- 
gotten, save  that  he  or  she  fits  like  a  small  cog  in  a 
vast  machine  and  clicks  automatically  with  the 
school  clock.  Her  voice  is  never  heard  in  the  coun- 
cils, her  opinion  is  never  asked,  and  her  responses 
come  only  in  reply  to  commands.  Being  subject  to 
the  order  of  the  chief,  she  has  been  dwarfed  into  the 
form  of  a  slave;  she  may  develop  all  the  tendency  of 
the  slave  who  measures  her  labor  by  the  rotation  of 
the  earth,  and  her  efficiency  and  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  the  community  by  the  size  of  her  pay 
check.  Who  has  not  seen  the  timid  teacher  with  a 
desire  to  be  a  factor,  to  count  for  something,  to  be 
considered  worth  while,  but  with  a  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  her  own  powers  and  with  a  sense  of  her 
own  unworthiness,  entering  the  system  for  the  first 
time?  She  is  assigned  to  a  room  and  then  forgot- 
ten. The  teachers  around  her  too  much  interested 
in  their  own  self-preservation  in  the  autocratic 
regime  have  no  time  to  devote  to  her.  The  super- 
visors come  and  go  and  shake  their  heads.  She  is 
even  afraid  to  enter  the  presence  of  the  superinten- 
dent who  sits  on  his  awful  throne  and  rules  the  em- 
pire of  the  school.  She  is  the  one  solitary  pathetic 
figure  of  the  educational  world. 

A  teacher  is  made  or  marred  by  the  spirit  of  the 
school,  and  the  community.  And  the  administra- 
tors should  be  judged  by  the  same  spirit.  Many  a 
timid  woman  who  had  buried  forever  as  she  thought 
her  visions  in  an  autocratic  system,  after  being 
dropped  as  a  failure,  has  drifted  into  new  environ- 
ments far  removed  from  the  scene  of  her  buried 
hopes. 

There  under  the  spell  of  freedom  and  the  invigo- 
rating stimulus  of  co-operation  her  drooping  spirits 
revived,  joy  and  hope  of  a  paradise  regained  gave 
her  renewed  courage,  and  "once  more  she  hummed 
joyously  on  her  way  to  school,  once  more  she  began 
to  dream  dreams ;  and  once  more  she  saw  little  ones 
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under  the  spell  of  her  teaching,  and  sympathy  came 
to  life." 

Who  has  not  seen  this  descerft  into  the  inferno? 
Who  has  not  seen  the  transformation' 


Supt.  D.  Matt  Thompson's  Statesville  teachers, 
gathered  from  Aulander  to  Asheville,  when  school 
suspended  on  account  of  the  epidemic,  turned  out 
to  the  State  farm  nearby  and  went  to  picking  peas 
and  cotton.  A  number  of  the  boys  and  girls  also 
picked  cotton  and  peas  during  the  off  time,  doing  a 
part  of  the  picking  on  the  State  farm  for  a  tenant 
who  has  been  called  to  camp.  And  the  school 
board  is  paying  the  teachers  for  their  time.  A  fine 
spirit  all  round ! 


WHAT  ARE  YOUR  STRONG  POINTS? 

Teachers  of  the  grammar  grades  might  well  ask 
themselves  the  following  questions  and  ponder  the 
answers : 

Can  my  pupils  write  a  plain,  legible  script? 


Can  they  interpret  rapidly  the  printed  page? 

Do  they  think? 

Or  are  they  mere  parrots  who  memorize? 

Do  they  have  initiative? 

Ai-e  they  original ?     In  what  ways? 

Do  they  all  show  signs  of  being  leaders? 

Do  they  all  know  how  to  teamwork? 

Are  '^hey  selfish'' 

Are  they  courteous  and  polite? 

Can  they  spell  the  common  words? 

Can  they  add,  subtract,  multiply  and  divide  accu- 
rately? 

Are  they  familiar  with  the  geography  and  the  re- 
sources of  Nebraska?     Of  the  United  States? 

Do  they  know  the  verses  of  "America"  and  the 
"Star-Spangled  Banner?'' 

Do  they  know  the  dilferences  between  autocracy 
and  democracy-' 

Are  they  keenly  sensitive  to  the  principles  of  right 
and  wrong? 

Do  you  like  to  teach? — School  and  Home. 


When  .you  notify  us  of  a  change  in  your  address, 

please  say  Avith  what  issue  the  change  should  begin. 


TEACHERS'  READING  CIRCLE  FOR  NOVEMBER 

By  E.  C.  Brooks. 


Rapeer's  How  to  Teach  Elementary  School  Subjects, 
Chapters  I,  II,  III. 

The  book  selected  for  all  elementary  teachers  to 
study  this  year  is  Rapeer's  How  to  Teach  Elemen- 
tary School  Subjects,  and  the  first  assignment  for 
all  teachers  is  the  first  three  chapters.  They  should 
be  studied  carefully  during  the  next  month. 

Chapter  1. — The  first  chapter  treats  of  the  educa- 
tional process.  The  questions  at  the  beginning  of 
the  chapter  form  a  good  basis  for  discussion  of  edu- 
cational problems  and  some  one  should  be  appointed 
among  the  teachers  at  each  meeting  to  lead  the  dis- 
cussion, or  to  treat  them  in  full.  What  is  said  of 
the  (luestions  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  chapter 
applies  alike  to  all  subsequent  chapters. 

This  chapter,  which  is  largely  an  introduction  to 
the  book,  treats  of  the  short  time  in  which  a  man  has 
to  live  and  how  this  increases  the  difficidty  of  the 
educational  problem ;  the  aims  of  education ;  why 
teachers  must  know  life,  the  community  and  social 
needs  and  how  people  live ;  and  the  ends  of  educa- 
tion and  how  much  the  school  can  attempt. 

The  discussion  of  these  topics  leads  up  to  the  most 
practical  part  of  the  chapters:  Part  HI,  The  Pro- 
gram of  Studies  and  Part  IV,  Examples  of  Selection 
and  Rejection  of  Subject  Matter. 

Part  IV  gives  the  teacher  some  help  in  the  way  of 
showing  what  to  emphasize  in  language,  history, 
arithmetic,  etc. 

The  text-books  in  use  should  be  studied  with  the 
view  of  determining  how  the  subject  matter  in 
these  has  been  selected.  One  teacher  should  take 
the  adopted  grammar,  another  the  adopted  arithme- 
tic and  another  the  adopted  American  history  and 
show  how  near  they  come  to  Rapeer's  standard.  This 
will  be  very  helpful  to  teachers.  If  the  parts  sug- 
gested in  Rapeer  are  not  eliminated  from  the  text- 
book in  use,  the  teacher  will  be  given  some  idea  as 
to  Avhat  may  be  passed  over  quickly  or  neglected 
altogether. 


Chapter  II, — The  second  chapter  discusses  spell- 
ing. This  chapter  Avill  bear  careful  reading  One 
good  exercise  may  be  had  by  requiring  one  teacher 
to  give  the  spelling  test  and  bring  the  results  to 
school.  The  results  will  vary.  This  may  lead  them 
to  a  discussion  of  the  method  of  teaching  spelling  as 
discussed  in  Parts  III,  IV,  V. 

How  many  teachers  use  a  part  or  all  of  the  sug- 
gestions?   Which  can  be  used  easily? 

Part  V  is  especially  suggestive.  Here  is  discussed 
the  need  for  standards.  What  standards  have  teach- 
ers used  in  the  past?  Try  the  author's  suggestion 
Teachers  can  have  a  live  discussion  on  these  topics. 

Chapter  III. — The  third  chapter  discusses  hand- 
Avriting.  The  director  of  the  association  or  teachers' 
clubs  should  request  all  teachers  to  write  quickly  a 
short  paragraph  from  dictation.  Then  some  short 
passage  should  be  dictated  to  .them.  Afterward, 
take  up  all  the  specimens,  have  some  judges  ap- 
pointed to  compare  them  with  the  scale  for  hand- 
writing on  pages  82-86. 

This  will  be  doublj'  helpful.  It  Avill  give  the 
teachers  a  standard  by  which  to  measure  their  own 
handAvriting  and  it  Avill  teach  them  how  to  measure 
the  children's  handAvrifing. 

iloreover,  one  teacher  Avho  is  good  in  tgacbing 
handAvritiug  should  be  selected  to  give  a  fifteen  or 
tAventy  minutes'  lesson  according  to  directions  on 
pages  67-73.  This  should  be  repeated  at  every  meet- 
ing until  the  teachers  are  able  to  go  back  to  the 
class-room  and  giA-e  instructions  to  the  children. 

The  last  topics  discussed  under  Parts  V  and  VI 
should  be  read  very  carefully.  It  is  Avell  to  know 
that  no  one  system  is  the  best  for  all  children.  The 
last  paragraph  on  page  87  under  the  head  of  In- 
struction is  very  sensible. 

These  three  chapters  supply  material  for  an  ex- 
ceedingl.A'  interesting  teachers'  meeting.  EA^ery 
teacher  shoixld  haA^e  a  copy  of  the  book  and  enter 
into  the  discussion  with  enthusiasm. 
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A  UNIQUE  FEATURE  OF  THE  VIRGINIA 
TEACHERS'  READING  COURSE. 

In  order  to  give  the  teachers  instruction  in  tlie 
aims  of  the  war  the  Virginia  Teachers'  Reading 
Course  contains  a-  course  in  American  or  modern  his- 
tory.    Section  5  has  the  following  directions: 

The  following  pamphlets,  published  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Information,  are  selected  as  the 
one  book  required  on  Ajnerican  or  Modern  History : 

(a)  "How  the  War  Came  to  America,"  Red, 
White  and  Blue  Series,  Nto.  1. 

(b)  "President's  Flag  Day  Speech,  with  Evi- 
dence of  Germany's  Plans,"  Red,  White  and  Blue 
Series.  No.  4. 

(c)  "The  War  Message  and  the  acts  Behind  It." 
War  Information  Series.  No.  101. 

(d)  "The  Government  of  Germany,"  War  In- 
formation Series.  No.  103. 

The  pamphlets  listed  above  are  published  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Information.  George  Creel, 
Chairman.  Washington,  D.  C.  They  are  prepared 
in  order  that  the  American  public  may  be  made 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  aims  of  our  govern- 
ment and  the  underlying  principles  involved  in  the 
present  world  war.  The  teachers  of  the  country 
are  a  great  force  in  explaining  and  inculcating  the 
pi^inciples  of  Americanism.  The  Department  of 
Education  therefore  emphasizes  the  great  value  of 
the  above  pamphlets  and  urges  every  teacher, 
whether  applying  for  certificate  extension  or  not,  to 
study  them  vvith  the  utmost  care. 

These  pamphlets  may  be  obtained  free  of  cost  by 
addressing  the  Committee  on  Public  Information, 
Washington,  D.  C.  .      .    .  i  .  ..  _i  . 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SCHOOL  GARDEN  ARMY. 

The  formation  of  the  United  States  School  Garden 
Army,  inspired  by  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Hon.  P.  P.  Claxton,  and  recently  called 
into  activity  by  the  President,  is  an  attempt  to  mob- 
ilize the  children  to  help  meet  a  food  emergency  in 
order  that  the  future  may  be  safeguarded  against 
want.  By  no  means  is  it  a  plan  to  commercialize  the 
boys  and  girls.  Possibly  growing  food  stuffs  for 
dollars  and  cents  alone  is  commercialism,  but  grow- 
ing food  stuffs  to  help  feed  those  at  home,  and  in 
order  to  release  food  for  the  soldier  boys  in  Prance 
is  patriotism. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  the  failure  of  any  school  in 
America  to  co-operate  in  this  movement.  The  United 
States  has  been  divided  into  five  sections, .  namely. 
Northeastern  States,  Southern  States,  South  Atlan- 
tic States,  the  Central  Western  States  and  Mountain 
States,  under  Regional  Directors. 

The  nation  is  calling  for  an  army  of  five  million 
men  to  protect  the  liberties  of  America  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  world.  But  these  soldiers  must  have 
food.  It  is  calling  therefore  for  five  million  chil- 
dren, a  child  for  each  soldier,  to  enlist  at  once  in 
this  School  Garden  Army  as  a  protector  for  these 
soldiers.  If  peace  should  be  declared  within  a  year, 
it  would  be  some  years  before  these  soldiers  could 
be  returned  to  private  life.  Therefore  this  school 
garden  army  has  patriotic  work  to  do  for  many 
years  yet  to  come. 

The  teacher  has  become  the  chosen  leader  in  this 
Garden  Army. 


The  directors  of  the  army,  therefore,  urge  all 
teachers  interested  in  gardening  to  apply  for  enlist- 
ment cards  and  report  the  number  of  children  under 
their  charge,  whether  the  children  are  otherwise  or- 
ganized or  not.  Thus  all  the  boys  and  girls  will  be- 
come a  part  of  the  U  .S.  S.  G.  A.  and  will  receive 
its  privileges.  The  unit  of  organization  parallels  the 
army.  Teachers  are  urged  to  have  the  pupils  who 
are  privates  in  the  army,  elect  their  captains,  and 

Enlistment  sheets  and  cards,  as  well  as  the  insig- 
nia designating  his  rank. 

Enlistment  sheets  and  cards,  as  Well  as  the  insig- 
nia, will  be  furnished  by  the  United  States  Biireau 
of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  Further  informa- 
tion may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Bureau  of  Ed- 
ucation, 118  Pension  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  School  Garden  Army  has  already  begun  to 
mobilize.  It  is  only  a  part,  however,  of  that  larger 
movement  to  encourage  the  right  kind  of  instruc- 
tion in  food  production.  It  is  not  to  take  the  place 
of  school  gardens  and  school  farms,  but  to  serve  as 
a  means  of  organizing  the  children  for  still  greater 
service  along  these  lines.  The  great  question  for 
each  teacher  to  answer  is  this :  How  is  my  school 
aiding  in  food  production?  , 

In  every  county  of  every  State  and  territory  in 
the  Union  there  are  men  and  women  who  are  able 
to  aid  the  teacher  in  planning  a  school  garden. 
What  is  good  for  one  section  may  not  be  good  for 
another  section.  But  the  teacher  has  at  hand  suffi- 
cient human  agencies  to  help  in  this  matter. 


STUDY  THE  GREAT  LEADERS. 

Teachers  may  learn  more  practical  pyschology 
and  derive  a  valuable  pedagogical  lesson  by  study- 
ing the  lives  of  our  great  leaders — the  personality 
of  great  men  and  women,  their  methods  of  control, 
and  how  they  hold  such  power  over  the  world.  Mr. 
Charles  M.  Schwab,  the  greatest  industrial  leader 
perhaps  that  this  nation  has  produced,  says : 

"Nobody  ever  wlorked  for  me,  but  many  thousands 
have  worked  with  me." 

"Every  man  in  the  employment  of  the  corpora- 
tion is  a  real  partner." 

"No  matter  how  good  a  workman  a  man  is,  I  want 
his  soul  in  his  work.  That  is  the  big  thing  and  that 
is  what  we  must  encourage." 

"The  way  to  develop  the  best  that  is  in  a  man  is 
by  appreciation  and  encouragement." 

"I  consider  my  ability  to  arouse  enthusiasm 
among  the  greatest  assets  I  possess." 

The  example  of  other  great  teachers  should  be 
studied, — Christ,  Francis  of  Assizi,  Pestalozzi,  Thom- 
as Arnold,  Gladstone,  Washington,  Lee,  Lincoln, 
and  Woodrow  Wilson. 

Some  great  women  are  Joan  of  Arc,  Florence 
Nightingale,  Madam  de  Stael,  Francis  Willard,  and 
Jane  Addams. 


To  develop  and  strengthen  patriotic  sentiments 
in  the  rising  generation  is,  in  my  judgment,  the 
supreme  and  unique  present  duty  of  the  half-million 
American  teachers.  That  is  the  way  of  freedom  and 
of  permanent  peace,  and  it  is  our  true  national 
destiny,  which  the  world  now  looks  to  and  calls 
upon  us  to  lead  in  realizing. — G.  Stanley  Hall. 
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State    School   News 


Wake  County  Debt  is  Wiped  Out. 

County  Superintendent  E.  W. 
Knight  reports  tliat  the  last  of  thu 
old  notes  of  the  County  Board  o£ 
Education,  amounting  to  $52,599, 
have  been  paid  in  full  and  the  board 
is  now  free  from  the  floating  debt 
which  had  accumulated  prior  to 
July,  1917.  Dr.  Knight  was  given 
a  vote  of  thanks  for  having  wiped 
out  the  old  debt,  the  board  being 
saved  an  annual  interest  expense  of 
$3,000.  The  most  gratifying  fea- 
ture of  it  all,  stated  Dr.  Knight,  was 
the  splendid  spirit  of  co-operation 
shown  by  committeemen  of  districts 
in  debt. 


School   Children   Pick    Cotton   After- 
noons. 

The  Hoffman  School  since  Wed- 
nesday of  last  week  has  devoted 
each  ofternoon  to  picking  cotton, 
thereby  materially  aiding  in  solving 
the  labor  problem  and  earning  a 
tidy  sum  for  the  pupils  for  invest- 
ment in  War  Savings  Stamps.  School 
for  the  present  is  taught  from  8  to 
2,  and  from  2  to  dark  the  pupils 
pick  the  fleecy  staple.  From  Wed- 
nesday to  Monday  the  school  picked 
9,266   pounds. 

This  Hoffman  School  has  the  pep. 
It  is  not  afraid  of  work  or  study.  Ai 
good  e.xample  it  has  set  in  pioneer 
school  cotton  picking  departure. — 
Rockingham   Post-Dispatch. 


Winter   Gardens   for  Raleigh. 

The  six  teacher-directors  of  the 
United  States  school  garden  army 
met  at  the  high  school  about  the 
first  of  October.  At  this  meeting 
plans  were  discussed  as  to  the  best 
way  to  begin,  garden  preparations  in 
Raleigh  for  winter  vegetables.  All 
reports  from  the  children  were  fa- 
vorable. 

Orders  from  Washington  state 
that  a  bronze  badge  is  to  be  given 
to  the  young  gardener  as  soon  as 
his  garden  is  planted  and  inspected. 

Mr.  Morson  is  planning  to  form  a 
group  of  high  school  pupils  and 
■with  these  to  cultivate  two  or  more 
acres  in  the  suburbs  of  Raleigh. 
Mr.  A.  A.  Thompson  has  been  asked 
for  the  use  of  the  land  in  the 
Devereux  meadow  belonging  to  the 
Raleigh    cotton    mill. 

Quite  a  number  of  pupils  have  no 
back  yards  and  desire  to  cultivate 
vacant  lots  with  the  consent  of  the 
owner.  Parties  owning  vacant 
lots  and  willing  for  them  to  be  cul- 
tivated are  requested  to  telephone 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  Mr. 
Morson  at  the  Raleigh  High  School 
It   will  increase      the  value     of   the 


lots  and  enable  some  child  to  plant 
a  garden  and  then  do  his  part  in 
raising  food  for  the  family. 


FayettevUIe   School  Used   as  a  Hos^ 
pital. 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  County 
Board  of  Health,  city  aldermen, 
chamber  of  commerce  officials,  and 
other  civio  associations,  together  with 
leading  business  men,  nurses  and 
physicians  and  representatives  of  the 
Fayetteville  Red  Cross  chapter,  call- 
ed Capt.  A.  R.  Sweeney,  of  the  U.  S. 
public  health  service,  action  was 
decided  on  to  establish  a  more  cen- 
tral place  where  patients  suffering 
from  influenza  may  be  segregated 
and  where  it  will  be  possible  for 
nurses  and  doctors  to  attend  more 
people.  The  Central  Graded  School 
was  selected  uannimously.  E.  H. 
Williams  was  appointed  chairman  of 
the  committee  which  will  have  ar- 
rangement of  affairs  in  charge,  with 
John  R.  Tolar,  vlcechairman.  H.  V. 
D.  King  was  named  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee. 


Henderson    Chamber      of    Commerce 

Arranges  a  Cotton   Picking 

Contest. 

In  order  to  stimulate  the  picking 
of  cotton  by  the  school  boys  and 
girls  during  the  time  the  schoois 
are  closed  on  account  of  the  Spani^ii 
influenza  the  Henderson  Chamber  ot 
Oo';imerce  has  arranged  a  contest 
iu  cotton  picking.  The  details  are 
being  sent  to  all  the  school  com- 
mitteemen, boys  and  girls  and  farm- 
ers throughout  the  county  that  $40 
in  prizes  are  to  be  distributed 
among  the  boys  and  girls,  both  white 
and  colored,  the  money  for  the 
prizes  being  furnished  by  the  fol- 
lowing well-known  Henderson  firms: 
E.  G.  Davis  Sons'  Co.,  Samuel  Wat- 
kins'  Dept'  Store;  George  A.  Rose, 
and  Anchor  Store  Co.  The  city  boys 
and  girls  and  country  boys  and 
girls  in  the  contest  are  not  to  be 
pitted  against  each  other,  and  sep- 
arate prizes  are  given  to  the  white 
and  colored  children.  It  is  hoped 
that  in  the  next  week  or  two  all  the 
cotto  nwill  be  picked. 


Effect   of   War   on   Education   Taken 

Up    bj-   Greensboro   Cliamber   of 

Commerce. 

The  Greensboro  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  planned  a  series  of  dis- 
cussions on  the  effect  of  the  war  on 
vocational    education. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  the  depart- 
ment of  the  interior  that  the  loss  by 
our  allies  of  highly  specialized  and 
thoroughly  trained  men  during     the 


early  stages  of  the  war  will  leave 
this  nation  in  the  position  of  trus- 
tee of  the  principal  remaining 
sources  of  supply.  Aside  from  the 
skilled  men  from  America  who  will 
be  killed  in  action,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  those  left  will  be  needed  ia 
England,  France,  Italy  and  Bel- 
gium, the  majority  of  whom  will 
have  to  come  from  the  United  States. 
This,  it  is  thought,  will  create  a  big 
demand  for  trained  engineers,  agri- 
culturists, and  other  specialists, 
especially  during  the  war  and  the 
subsequent  period  of  reconstruction. 
For  this  reason,  commercial  organ- 
izations have  been  urged  to  encour- 
age young  men  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  opportunity,  which  will  ben- 
efit themselves  and  meet  an  exig- 
ency of  the  nation. 

Young  men  who  registered  last 
month  are  prone  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  other  registrants  and 
become  excited  prematurely  over 
the  new  draft,  rather  than  stick  to 
some  definite  plan  of  scholastic  or 
commercial   education. 

It  is  to  offset  this  restlessness 
that  the  chamber  ot  commerce  will 
focus  its  attention  on  the  problem. 
Wherever  possible,  young  men  who 
have  the  qualifications  will  be  urged 
to  enlist  in  the  student's  enlisted  re- 
serve, and  it  is  hoped  that  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  to  assist  young 
students  to  complete  technical 
courses.  The  chamber  of  commerce 
has  been  quick  in  apprehending  the 
inevitable  commercial  war  after  the 
war,  and  in  this  particular  connec- 
tion will  the  subject  be  considered 
seriou.'ily,  aside  from  the  good  ac- 
complished in  strengthening  the 
power  of  the  nation  during  war. 


Saturday.  October  12,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  discovery  of  America, 
was  by  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent celebrated  as  Liberty  Loan  in 
the  campaign  for  the  Fourth  Liberty 
Loan.  A  booklet  containing  pro- 
grams for  community  celebrations 
was  issued  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education. 

WAR -OPENS   30,000   GOV'T.   JOBS 
TO  TEACHERS. 

All  teachers  should  try  the  U.  S. 
Government  examinations  soon  to 
be  held  throughout  the  entire 
country.  Thousands  of  permanent 
positions  are  to  be  filled  at  from 
$1100  to  $1800;  have  short  hours 
and  annual  vacations,  with  full  pay. 

Those  interested  should  write  im- 
mediately to  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  Y  227,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for 
schedule  showing  all  examination 
dates  and  places  and  large  descrip- 
tive book,  showing  the  positions 
open  and  giving  many  sample  exam- 
ination questions,  which  will  be 
sent  free  ol  charge. 
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Victrola  Appreciation,  Charleston,  S.C. 

First— Win  the  war 

5econf/— Education   and   training  of   the   second  line 
of  defense,  our  boys  and  girls 

"No  boy  or  girl  shall  have  less  opportunity  for  education  because  of  the  war." — woodrow  wilson 

The  Victrola  and  Victor  Records 

are  now  used  universally  to  furnish  the  music  that  brings  sunshine  to  the 
child's  life,  making  studies  that  were  once  dull  and  hard  now  bright  and 
interesting. 

However  much  we  may  economize  in  other  directions  there  must  be 
no  cutting  down  of  school  equipment  for  the  schools  have  the  gigantic 
task  of  making  "democracy  safe  for  the  world."     Certainly  no  school 
can  afford  to  deprive  the  children  of  music  which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in    keeping    up   .the    morale    and    spirit  of    the    school  in  these 
troubled  times.     Music  belongs  to  childhood  and  we  must  not  rob 
them  of  their  birthright.     Let  them  sing,  dance, 
study    and    be    happy    with    a    Victrola    and 

[•iiBPnp^H[^^,  Victor   Records    in    every    school    room. 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 


"HIS  M/>5TERS  VOICE 


To  insure  Victor  quality  always  look  for  the  famous 

trademark     His  Master  s  Voice        It  is  on  all  pro 

ducts  of  the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company 


Victrola  XXV,  $85 

specially  manufactured 

for  School  use 

When    the  Victrola  is  not  in  use,  the    horn  j 

can    be   placed   under  the   instrument   safe 

and  secure  from  danger,  and  the  cabinet 

can    be    locked    to   protect    it    from 

Hust    and   promiscuous  use   by 

irresponsible  people. 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN  FOR  THE 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 


Reports  are  fast  beginning  to  come 
in  and  if  all  signs  do  not  fail  the 
Amendment  will  carry  by  a  large 
majority. 

The  campaign  committee  is  relying 
especially  upon  the  County  Superin- 
tendents, teachers,  and  School  Com- 
mitteemen. The  following  reports 
have  been  received  to  date: 

What  Pitt  County  is  Doing. 

"Friends  of  the  six  months  school 
term  in  Pitt  County  are  proceeding 
on  the  theory  "says  Superintendent 
S.  B.  Underwood"  that  the  people  will 
vote  in  favor  of  the  amendment  if  the 
matter  is  brought  sufficiently  to  their 
attention.  A  quiet  campaign  of  en- 
lightenment is  being  carried  on.  The 
County  Superintendent  has  published 
several  short  articles  in  the  county 
papers  to  acquaint  the  public  with 
the  issue;  The  registration  of  men 
under  the  selective  draft  act  in 
September,  and  the  tilling  out  of  the 
questionaires  tor  these  men,  gave  a 
point  of  departure.  An  alarming 
number  of  men  could  not  sign  their 
names,  and  many  claims  for  exempt- 
ion on  the  grounds  of  dependency 
bore  only  the  mark  of  both  husband 
and  wife.  These  facts  were  promptly 
given  to  the  public,  coupled  with  an 
appeal  to  make  this  state  of  affairs 
impossible  in  the  future  by  providing 
a  longer  school  teyrm.  with  more  effi- 
cient teachers  and  better  attendance. 

Every  school  committeeman  in  the 
county  has  been  sent  a  letter  setting 
forth  the  purpose  of  the  amendment 
and  urging  him  to  work  tor  it  in  his 
neighborhood.  They  are  invited  to 
ask  questions  and  report  any  object- 
ions that  may  be  offered  to  the  pas- 
sing of  the  amendment. 

The  township  committees,  as  pro- 
vided for  by  the  state  campaign  com- 
mittee, have  been  appointed,  consist- 
ing of  the  best  men  to  be  found  in 
the  townships.  They  are  being  circu- 
larized from  state  headquarters,  but 
the  county  organization  keeps  in 
touch  with  them  by  communication 
and    by    personal    conference. 

Display  advertising  in  the  news- 
papers will  be  used  a  little  later  in 
the   campaign. 

The  Liberty  Loan  Speakers  were 
asked  to  present  the  cause  to  their 
hearers  in  connection  with  their 
Liberty  Loan  appeals.  They  readily 
agreed  to  do  this  but  the  influenza 
epidemic  has  caused  the  cancelling 
of  all  public  meetings  at  this  writing. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  school  ad- 
ministration to  tell  the  people  the 
exact  truth  about  the  school  situation. 
Most  of  the  superintendent's  work 
for  the  past  four  years  has  been  a 
constant  endeavor  to  get  the  people 
to     realize     how  far     behind     their 


schools  really  were.  The  amendment 
is  pointed  to  as  the  way  out  for  the 
children.  It  is  hoped  that  this  way 
will  be  taken.  iThe  slogan  is  "Not 
a  vote  against  the  amendment  in 
Pitt." 

Guilford   Conunitteenien   Aid   Teach- 
ers   Pass    Strong    Resolution. 

The  Couny  Board  of  Education  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  three  for  each 
voting  precinct  These  men  met 
with  the  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion on  Saturday,  September  2  8,  and 
after  full  discussion  of  the  proposi- 
tion, a  resolution  was  offered  unani- 
mously endorsing  the  Six  Month's 
Amendment,  and  all  obligated  them- 
selves to  go  home  and  work  fo  it. 
A  list  of  these  committees  has  been 
sent  to  State  Superintendent  Joyner 
in  order  that  literature  from  his 
office  may  be  mailed  to  them. 

Thb  resolution  was  as  follows: 

"Whereas  there  will  be  submited 
to  the  voters  of  North  Carolina  at 
the  November  Election  the  question 
of  amending  our  State  Constitution 
so  as  to  provide  for  a  minimum 
school  term  of  six  months  instead  of 
four,  and 

Whereas  we  believe  this  is  the 
most  important  educational  question 
that  has  been  submitted  to  the  people 
of  North  Carolina  in  a  number  of 
years. 

Now,  therefore,  we,  the  public 
school  teachers  of  Guilford  County 
desire  to  go  on  record  as  favoring 
said  Amendment,  and  we  herewith 
tender  our  services  to  Col.  A.  H. 
Boyden  of  Salisbury,  N.  C,  who  is 
chairman  of  a  citizen's  committee,  to 
work  for  this  Amendment.  If  Col. 
Boyden  and  the  members  of  his  Com- 
mittee think  it  advisible,  we  hereby 
volunteer  to  adjourn  school  on  the 
day  of  election  to  work  for  the 
Amendment,  with  the  understanding 
that  we  will  teach  on  the  following 
Saturday  so  as  to  give  the  children 
the    benefit    of    a   full    school    term." 

Columbus  County's  Plan. 

"To  carry  the  six  months'  School 
Act,"  says  Supt.  F.  T.  Wooten,  "at 
the  November  election,  we  are  or- 
ganizing our  teachers,  school  com- 
mitteemen, and  all  others  who  are 
interested  in  public  education.  For 
each  voting  precinct  two  men,  who 
are  known  to  be  in  favor  of  educa- 
tion, have  been  appointed  to  remain 
at  the  polls  all  day  on  election  day, 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  personal 
work  in  favor  of  the  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment.  A  letter  has 
been  sent  to  every  school  commit- 
teeman, asking  him  to  give  every 
possible  moment  of  his  time  be- 
tween now  and   election  day  in  call- 


ing the  attention  of  the  voters  of 
his  district  to  the  importance  of  go- 
ing to  the  polls  on  election  day  and 
casting  his  vote  in  favor  of  better 
schools.  Direct  personal  appeals 
have  been  made  to  many  promi- 
nent, influential  women  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  county.  We  feet 
that  their  help  will  mean  much.  I 
am  also  making  direct  personal  ap- 
peals to  as  many  voters  as  I  can 
see.  The  indications  now  are  that 
Columbus  is  going  to  vote  for  the 
amendment,  and  with  our  forces 
thoroughly  organized,  the  amend- 
ment will  be  carried  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. 

Cliatham  County  is  On  the  Job. 

Superintendent  F.  M.  Williamson 
says:  "I  am  making  use  of  every 
opportunity  to  bring  the  Six  Months' 
Amendment  before  our  people  per- 
sonally. Besides  this  I  have  pub- 
lished the  amendment  with  Dr.  Joy- 
ner's  explanation  in  the  Chatham 
County  School  News  as  it  was  pub- 
lished in  the  last  number  of  North 
Carolina  Education.  I  am  getting 
this  out  to  as  many  people  as  I  can. 
I  am  going  to  meet  with  the  Wo- 
man's Club  at  Siler  City  this  week 
'  and  arrange  for  a  booth  at  every 
voting  place  and  put  these  booths  in 
ciiarge  of  our  most  wide-awake  la- 
dies. We  shall  be  on  the  job  at 
sunrise  on  election  day  and  shall 
put  forth  every  effort  possible  to 
carry  the  amendment  through  in 
this   county." 

Halifax  County  Relying  on  Commit- 
teemen. 

Supt.  A.  E.  Akers  writes:  "We 
have  asked  all  school  committeemen 
to  help  in  our  effort  to  carry  the 
constitutional  amendment  providing' 
a  six-months'  school  term.  Besides 
this  we  have  three  men  in  each  vot- 
ing precinct,  who  have  agreed  to 
talk  the  matter  in  the  community, 
and  make  explanations  to  any  per- 
son .seeking  information,  and  to 
handl'e  tickets  on  the  day  of  elec- 
tion." 

Craiven  Will  Make  a  Vigorous   Cam- 
paign. 

Supt.  S.  M.  Brlnson  says:  "Our 
campaign  for  the  school  amendment 
— public  campaign — will  begin 
about  two  weeks  before  the  election 
and  will  then  be  pushed  vigorous- 
ly in  every  school  district,  the  or- 
ganization necessary  to  this  having 
been   perfected. 

I  do  not  anticipate  very  much 
trouble  in  carrying  Craven  County 
for  the   amendment. 

It  seems  to  me  the  normal  citi- 
zen will  only  need  the  facts — stated 
briefly." 

AVhat  Others  Are  Doing. 

Though  there  has  not  yet  been 
time  for  many  counties  to  report  on 
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the  campaign  for  the  amendment 
for  a  six-months'  school  term,  a 
few  other  encouraging  echoes  from 
the  field  are  beginning  to  come  in. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Holmes  writes  from 
Gamp  Jaclfson,  Columbia,  S.  C: 
"Hare  just  sent  in  my  vote  for  the 
Six  Months'  Term  Amendment,  and 
although  I  expect  to  be  overseas 
soon,  my  best  wislies  remain  with 
the  schools  of  North   Carolina." 

At  an  enthusiastic  meeting  of  the 
school  committeemen  of  Sui'ry 
County  held  at  Dobson  October  11, 
a  resolution  strongly  endorsing  the 
amendment  was  unanimously  adopt- 
ed. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Conner  writes  from 
Belhaven:  "You  may  depend  on  me 
to  do  all  I  can  for  the  amendment; 
I  will  do  anything  for  education. 
We  will  carry  the  amendment  in 
our  voting  precinct." 

Mr.  P.  C.  Sherrill,  of  Cornelius, 
writes:  "The  writer  assures  you 
that  he  will  do  all  he  can  for  the 
constitutional    amendment." 


Supt.  C.  C.  Wright  for  Conunissioiier 
of  Affrlculture. 

The  Charlotte  Observer  carried  the 
following  Interesting  item  in  Octo- 
ber: 

"Prof.  C.  C.  Wright,  superinten- 
dent of  schools  for  Wilkes  County, 
has  the  proper  conception  of  the 
proprieties.  For  some  time  past  he 
has  had  under  consideration  the 
question  of  becoming  a  candidate 
for  Commisioner  of  Agriculture. 
Profesor  Wright  has  been  long  con- 
nected with  the  State  Farmers' 
Union  and  has  been  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  executive  committtee 
of  that  organization.  He  lias  not 
fully  made  uphi  s  mind  about  enter- 
ing State  politics,  but  he  may  do 
so.  In  order  that  not  one  could  have 
the  least  possible  opportunity  of  ac- 
cusing him  of  using  the  Farmers' 
Union  to  further  his  political  ambi- 
tions, he  has  withdrawn  from  the 
organization.  By  that  action  he  not 
only  saves  the  Union  from  any  sus- 
picion of  fostering  political  aims  of 
any  member,  but  it  relieves  Profes- 
sor Wright  from  any  possible  charge 
of  using  the  organizaton  to  further 
his  own  ambition. 


E.xemptions  for  School  Teachers  and 
Officers. 

Dr.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  re- 
gards it  patriotic  and  necessary  for 
boards  of  trustees,  county  boards  of 
education  and  other  officials  respon- 
sible for  the  continuance  of  the 
school  to  claim  deferred  classifica- 
tion in  the  draft  provided  for  by  a 
recent  ruling  of  the  Provost  Mar- 
shal General. 

In  a  statement  issued  yesterday, 
D?.   Joyner    says: 

"Under   the   revised    selective    ser- 


vice regulations  of  the  new  draft  the 
Provost  Marshal  General  has  in- 
structed local  and  district  boards  to 
give  deferred  classification  to  men 
who  are  essential  to  the  operation 
of  educational  institutions.  This 
dfatitles  teachers,  superintendents, 
or  supervisors,  who  can  be  shown 
to  be  indispensable  and  actually  es- 
sential to  carrying  forward  the  work 
of  the  schools,  to  deferred  classifi- 
cation. On  account  of  the  shortage 
of  teachers  and  the  loss  of  a  number 
of  high  school  principals  and  some 
county  and  city  superintendents  un- 
der the  first  draft,  I  feel  that  it  will 
be  necessary  and  patriotic,  in  an  um" 
ber  of  cases,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
serious  interruption  and  disruption 
of  the  work  of  the  schools,  for 
boards  of  trustees,  county  boards  of 
education  and  other  officials  respon- 
sible for  the  continuance  and  success 
of  the  schools,  to  claim  exemption, 
and  deferred  classification  for  these 
men  and  to  aid  in  securing  it  from 
the  district  boards." 


A  Sei-vice  Flag  m  Evei'y  School. 

The  County  Board  of  Education  of 
Pitt  County  at  their  last  regular 
meeting  endorsed  the  proposition  of 
County  Superintendent  S.  B.  Under- 
wood to  place  a  service  flag  in  every 
school  in  the  county  with  a  star  rep- 
resenting every  man  now  in  the  coun- 
try's service  who  was  once  a  student 
in  the  local  school.  This  will  be 
quite  an  undertaking,  but  the  Board 
felt  that  these  men  should  be  honor- 
ed in  this  way,  and  that  the  people 
of  each  nighborhood  would  be  glad 
to  furnish  the  flag.  The  Pitt  County 
Memorial  Association  will  be  able  to 
be  of  great  service  in  listing  the 
names. 

There  will  also  be  a  flag  in  the 
Board's  office  representing  every 
man  who  has  gone  out  from  a  posi- 
tion as  teacher  or  official  of  the 
county  school  system.  This  will  in- 
clude only  men  who  went  directly 
from  Pitt  into  'the  service.  There 
will  be  at  least  eleven  stars  on  this 
flag. 


Dr.  E.  W.  Knig:ht     Enters     a     New 
Field  of  Educational  Work. 

Br.  E.  W.  Knight,  Superintend- 
nnt  of  the  Wake  County  schools, 
has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  as 
Assistant  Educational  Director  of 
the  Fourth  Division  of  the  Stu- 
dents' Army  Training  Corps,  with 
headquarters  in  Raleigh,  aud  Mr. 
John  C.  Lockhart,  principal  of  the 
Wakelon  school  at  Zebulon.  has  been 
elected  to  succeed  him.  Miss  Paul- 
ine   Whitley,    at    present    a    member 

MAIiE  READY  FOE  EXA5IINA- 
TION.  ,Two  Normal  Question  Books 
for  only  $1.25.  Teachers'  course  by 
mail  very  reasonable.  Teachers' 
Supply  Co.,  Grayson,  Ky. 


of  the  faculty  of  the  Wakelon  school, 
will  succeed  Mr.  Lockhart  there. 
These  changes  become  effective  No- 
vember 1. 

The  Fourth  Division  of  the  S.  A. 
T.  C,  of  which  Dr.  Knight  becomes 
assistant  educationa  Idirector,  under 
Dr.  E.  K.  Graham,  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  is  composed  of 
the  States  of  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Florida. 

Dr.  Knight's  duties  will  be  to  as- 
sist President  Graham  in  matters  of 
investigating  the  admission  require- 
ments of  students  entering  the  S.  A. 
T.  C.  and  such  other  administrativt 
duties  as  are  required  by  the  War 
Department   in   directing  the  work. 

Board  Commends. 

The  Wake  County  Board  accepted 
the  resignation  of  Doctor  Knight 
with  keen  regret,  but  expressed  to 
him  their  congratulations  on  hiS' 
appointment  to  such  an  important 
position. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  G.  M.  Bell, 
member  of  the  board,  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  passed 
and  it  was  ordered  that  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  spread  upon  the 
minutes  of  the  board,  and  that  a 
copy  be  sent  to  Doctor  Knight: 
.  That  we,  the  members  of  the 
County  Board  of  Education  of  Wake 
County,  in  accepting  the  resignation 
of  Superintendent  Knight,  do  so 
with  a  feeling  of  keen  regret  and 
accept  his  resignation  only  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  he  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  a  position  connected  with 
the  immediate  winning  of  the  war. 
Dui'ing  the  fifteen  months  in  which 
Doctor  Knight  has  been  superinten- 
dent of  schools,  he  has  done  a  great 
work  for  the  schools  of  the  county. 
His  unfailing  courtesy,  sense  of 
justice,  and  fearlessness  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  has  made  it 
a.  pleasure  and  an  inspiration  to  be 
associated  with  Doctor  Knight  in 
the  educational  work  of  the  county. 
We  sincerely  congratulate  him 
upon  his  appointment  to  this  Sm- 
portant  position,  and  wish  him 
every  success  in  his  work. 

TEACHERS— WET   V.    S.    GOVERN- 
MENT  WAR  JOBS. 

All  teachers,  both  men  and  wo- 
men, should  try  the  Government  ex- 
aminations soon  to  be  held  through- 
cut  the  entire  country.  War  neces- 
sitates thousands  appointments.  The 
positions  pay  from  $1100  to  $1500; 
have  short  hours  and  annual  vaca- 
tions. 

Those  interested  should  write  im- 
mediately to  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  Y  22  6,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for 
large  descriptive  book,  showing  the 
positions  open  and.  giving  many 
sample  examination  questions,  which 
will  be  sent  free  of  charge. 
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College  Girls  Pick  Cotton  to  Donate 
to  Red  Cross. 

If  school  girls  all  over  North  Caro" 
lina  work  as  industriously  as  the 
ones  at  Flora  McDonald  College, 
Red  Springs,  the  matter  of  harvest- 
ing the  191S  cotton  crop  will  not 
be  so  serious  after  all.  The  student 
body  at  this  Presbyterian  college, 
in  Robeson  County,  a  part  of  the 
student  body,  picked  ten  thousand 
pounds  of  the  fleecy  staple  for  farm- 
ers living  near  Red  Springs  yester- 
day afternoon  and  donated  their 
"wages"  to  the  Red  Springs  Red 
Cross. 

The  afternoon's  contribution  of 
the  young  ladies,  figured  in  dollars, 
amounted  to  between  ?100  and 
$150,  according  to  the  prevailing 
cotton  picking  price  at  Red  Springs. 
The  cotton  picking  stunt  is  new  for 
the  college  girls  although  at  other 
institutions  in  the  State  they  have 
helped  plant  the  crops  as  well  as  cul" 
tivate  them. 


New  Plan  For  Training  Nurse.s. 

Governor  Bickett  announces  that 
the  committee  appointed  by  him  a 
short  time  ago  to  formulate  a  plan 
for  a  combined  course  in  which  the 
standard  colleges  that  admit  women 
and  the  training  schools  for  nurses 
should  co-operate  has  so  nearly 
completed  its  work  as  to  be  able  to 
make    the    following    announcement: 

"They  have  formulated  a  five- 
year  combined  course  for  women 
leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  S.  or 
A.  B.  and  the  diploma  of  Graduate 
Nurse;  three  years  in  a  standard 
college  and  two  years  in  a  training 
school  for  nurses,  approved  by  the 
National  Organiaztion  for  Nurses; 
a  three  months'  intensive  course  for 
college  graduates,  which  will  give 
them  credit  for  one  year  in  a  train- 
ing school  for  nurses,  thereby  en- 
abling them  to  complete  the  course 
in  the  training  school  for  nurses  in 
two  years.  Certain  other  credits  in 
the  training  school  for  nurses, 
ranging  from  one  to  twelve  months 
for  certain  prescribed  college  work 
in  the  sciences,  the  total  time  de- 
pending on  the  amount  of  work  in 
the  sciences  taken. 

"The  State  Normal  College  and 
Trinity  College  are  now  offering  all 
of  these  courses,  and  the  ITniversity 
is  prepared  to  give  the  three 
months'  intensive  course;  and  we 
fleel  that  .ail  standard  colleires  in 
the  State  that  admit  women  will  join 
in  this  important  constructive  nro- 
gram  as  soon  as  the  committee 
finds  time  to  present  the  plan  to 
them.  Some  of  them  have  already 
signified   their  Intention   so  to   do. 


during  the  past  summer,  both  in 
furnishing  a  daily  supply  of  fresh 
vegetables  for  table  use  and  as  a 
money  producer,  according  to  the 
records  kept  by  about  1,0  0  0  local 
gardeners  this  summer.  Miss  Alice 
Day  Pratt,  garden  teacher,  has 
checked  up  the  records  and  the 
figures   shown   are   most   interesting. 

The  records  were  kept  only  by 
those  signifying  their  willingness  to 
co-operate  with  the  department  of 
the  interior  in  its  plans  for  the  pro- 
motion of  home  gardening,  especial- 
ly of  child  gardening.  Of  course, 
there  were  probably  three  or  four 
gardens  to  one  operated  under  this 
plan  and  it  is  conservative  to  as- 
sume that  if  careful  records  had 
been  kept  by  all  families  having  a 
garden  the  total  value  of  the  pro- 
duce grown  therein  would  have  been 
several  times  the  amount  recorded, 
and  in  addition  to  the  many  hours 
of  helpful  exercise  afforded  by  gar- 
den work.  From  this  standpoint 
alone,  the  backyard  garden  is  of  in- 
estimable value. 

For  the  six  months,  March  1  to 
September  1.  the  value  of  the  crops, 
sold  or  used  in  the  home  amounted 
to  $14,531,  while  the  actual  expen- 
ditures in  growing  this  vast  amount 
of  foodstuffs  were  only  $2,222.43. 
The  conservation  record  for  July 
and  August  is  also  most  interesting, 
showing  that  the  families  canned 
from  their  gardens  12,813  quarts 
of  vegetables  and  stored  same  away 
for  use  this  winter. 

During  the  month  of  August  there 
were  five  families  whose  produce 
gathered  from  their  gardens  was 
worth  mor  ethan  $90  and  the  total 
for  the  five  gardens  during  the 
month  was  nearly  $900. — Greens- 
boro News. 


Victor  Records  for  November. 

As  a  composer  of  marches  Sousa 
stands  quite  alone.  "Sabre  and 
Spurs"  is  the  title  of  the  march  of 
the  American  calvary  which  has 
found  a  place  on  the  Victor  records 
for  November.  Another  Sousa  march 
of  quick  movement  is  called  "Solid 
Men  to  the  Front."  This  also  is 
among  the  November  Victor  rec- 
ords. Popular  songs,  war  songs, 
and  dance  music  also  find  a  place  in 
the  new  records.  A  request  to  hear 
any  new  selection  may  be  made  of 
any  Victor  dealer 


Questiojuiaire   on     Democratic     Ele- 
ments   Now   Existing   in   Ajneri- 
can  Eklucation, 

The  Bureau  of  Education  and  the 
Sub^lommittee  on  Course  of  Study 
of  the  Committee  on  Superintend- 
ent's Problems  of  the  National 
Council  of  Education  are  co-operat- 
ing in  an  attempt  to  discover  and 
to  emphasize  existing  democratic 
factors  in  American  education.  To 
assist  in  theaccomplishment  of  this 
object  a  questionnaire  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  above-mentioned  com- 
mittee. 

The  questionnaire  itself  and 
more  detailed  information  as  to  its 
scope  and  purport  may  be  obtained 
from  Dr.  Duncan  Yocum,  special 
collaborator,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
>^ania,    Philadelphia. 


Lecture  Charts 
and  Slides 

Stencils  and 

Booklets 

FOR 

Teaching    Agri 

culture  in 

Schools 


Simple,  Practical,  Impressive 


Successful  Teaching  of  Agriculture  As- 
sured.   Send   10  cts  in  postage  for  sam- 
ples of  booklets. 

Agricultural  Extension  Department 

International  Harvester  Company  of  N.  J. 

Harvester  Building,  Chicago 


EAST  CAROLINA 

Teachers  Training  School. 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina. 
Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree 
to  teach.  Fall  term  begins  Septem- 
ber 25,  1918. 

For  catalog  and  other  information 
address. 


Robt.  H.  Wright, 

PRESIDENT, 
Greenville,  N.  C. 


Product   of     the   Greensbo.ro      Home 
Gardens. 

The  home    garden,     belittled     by 
many,  has  proven  a  wonderful  value 


SHERIDAN'S  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

GREENWOOD,  S,  C. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUES  OF 

Maps,  Charts,  Globes,  Erasers,  Crayon,  Blackboards,  School  Desks, 

Teachers'  Desks,  Chairs,  Etc.     Entertainment  Books  and  Supplies. 
School  Printing  a  specialty.     Also  Report  Cards,  Visiting  Cards,  Pro- 
grams, Invitations,  Letter  Heads,  EnvelopaB,- Etc. 
EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  SCHOOL. 
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XIIVIELY  BOOKS 

AMERICA  AND  BRITAIN 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  COUNTRIES 

By  H.  H.  Powers 

A  little  book  with  a  big  idea— the  removal  of  the  old  prejudices  and  the  promotion  of  right  feel- 
ing towards  Great  Britain.  The  truth  is  told  about  our  relations  in  ten  interesting  chapters.  This 
book  should  be  studied  in  every  high  school  this  year.    List  price,  40  cents. 

THE  GREAT  WAR 

By  Charles  A .  Beard  and  William  C.  Bagley 

This  reprint  of  Chapter  XXXIII  of  the  History  of  the  American  People  provides  a  clear  and 
thoughtful  treatment  of  the  issues  of  the  Great  War,  written  for  boys  and  girls  of  grammar  school 
age.    Net  price,  10  cents. 

THE  MAKING  OF  AN  AMERICAN 

By  Jacob  A.  Riis 

A  School  edition  of  this  interesting  and  inspiring  modern  classic  is  now  ready.  The  author  was 
a  doer  as  well  as  a  preacher  of  good  citizenship.  Every  boy  and  girl  will  be  a  better  citizen  for 
reading  his  own  story  of  his  life.    List  price,  60  cents. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

Represented  by  W.  S.  GOOCH,  University,  Va. 


The  Southern  Desk  Co., 

HICKORY,  N.  C. 

BOX  776. 


The  Strongest  Desk 
on  the  Market. 


SCHOOL  DESKS 
OFFICE  DESKS 

TEACHERS'    ]>ESKS 

DOMESTIC   SCIENCE    DESItS 
RECITATION    SEATS 
OPER.A    CHAIRS 

TEACHERS'    CHAIRS 
WINDOW    SHADES 

SAVEEPING    POAVDER 
FLOOR   OILi 
CRAYON 


BLACKBOARDS 

SL.A-IED   CLOTH 
LIQUID    SLATING 

LABORATORY  DESKS 
BOOKCASES 

DICTIONARIES 
FILING   CASES 
PORCTI    SAVntNGS 
DISINFECTANTS 
ERASERS 
GLOBES 
MAPS 
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Can  Make  Immediate  Shipment 


From  Richmond,  Va. 

American  Tubular  Steel  and  Semi-Steel  Desks 


Old  Dominion  Patent  Heating  and  Ventilating 
System.    Best  for  School  Use. 


VIRGOPLAXE  BLACKeOARO 


Best  Composition  Blackboard, 
used  in  three-fourths  of  the 
accredited  High  and  Grammar 
Schools  of  the  South,  It  is  not 
an  experiment;  it  has  been 
used  successfully  for  the  last 
20  years.  It  is  made  3,  3i  and 
4  feet  wide,  and  any  length  up 
to  12  feet.  Write  for  sample 
today. 


Maps       Globes      Charts       Crayons 

Write  for  our  new  catalogue  which  describes  our  general  line  of 
school  furniture,  school  supplies,  also  a  complete  line  of  kindergarten 
^       furniture  and  supplies,  playground  and  athletic  goods,  educational  and 
-Vj,    teachers'  supplies. 

We  can  furnish  you  any  special  catalogue  on  request.    For  special  information  and 
catalogue  address 

Virginia  School  Supply  Company 


2000-2012  West  Marshall  Street, 


P.  O.  Box  1177,  Richmond,  Virginia. 
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'■?? 


n  liymn  to  tbe  Dawn  o!  Peace 

Wnlfen  fay  JOHN  RUSKIN  about  Die  year  1865  but  not  published  until  1891. 

Awake!  Aivake!  llie  stars  an'  i>al(',  the  east  is  rtisset  fjray: 
They  fade,  heJioId  the  phantoins  fade,  that  l-e/it  the  gales  of  day : 
Throw  wide  the  burning  valves,  and  let  the  golden  streets  he  free. 
The  morning  watch  is  j,asf — the  watch  of  evening  shall  not  he. 

Put  off,  jiut  off  your  mail,  ye  kings,  and  heat  your  tjrands  la  dust : 
A  surer  grasp  your  JuDids  nrwst  know,  your  hearts  a  better  trust ; 
Nay,  heiid  aback  the  lance's  point,  and  break  the  helmet  bar, — 
A  nois(!{  is  on  the  morning  winds,  but  not  the  noise  of  war! 

'Among  the  grassy  mountain  paths  the  glittering  troops  increase: 

They  come!  they  come! — how  fair  their  feet — they  come  that  pntdi,sh  peace! 

Yea,  Victory!  fair  Victory!  our  enemies'  and  ours. 

And  all  the  clouds  are  cJaspe^d  in  light,  and  all  the  earth  with  flowers. 

Ahf,  still  depressed,  and  dim  with  dew,  but  yet  a  little  while, 
And  radiant  with  the  deathless  rose  the  wilderness  shall  sniiJe, 
And  every  tender  living  thing  sliall  feed  by  streams  of  rest. 
Nor  lamb  shall  from  the  fold  be  lost,  nor  nursling  from  the  nest. 

For  aye,  tlie  time  of  ivrath  is  past,  and  near  the  timet  of  rest. 
And  honor  binds  the  brow  of  man,  and  faitJifulness  Ids  breast, — 
Behold,  the  time  of  wrath  is  past,  and  righteousness  sliall  be. 
And  the  Wolf  is  dead  in  Arcady,  and  the  Dragon  in  the  sea! 
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FOR  ENGLISH  OR  HISTORY  CLASSES 

we  recommend 

The  War  Addresses  of  Woodrow  Wilson 

Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Arthur  Roy  Leonard 
High  School  of  Commerce,  Columbus,  Ohio 

16mo.,  xxxii  and  143  pages,  portrait,  32  cents 

There  could  hardly  be  a  surer  way  for  the  young  people  of  America  to 
realize  the  inner  meaning  of  democracy  than  by  a  study  of  the  War 
President's  statements  of  what  it  stands  for. 

For  further  information  address  the  publishers. 


GINN  AND  COMPANY    :    PUBLISHERS 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


The  Social  Sciences 

A  New  Course  for  Progressive  High  Schools 

FIRST  YEAR 

Ashley  :  Early  European  Civilization 

The  best  organized  and  most  teachable  text-book  for  first-year 
students. 

SECOND  YEAR 

Ashley  :  Modern  European  Civilization 

Published  in  November,  1918  ;  reflecting  the  new  point  of  view ; 
the  new  modern  history. 

THIRD  YEAR 

Ashley:  American  History 
Ashley  :  The  New  Civics 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Burch  and  Patterson  :  American  Social  Problems 
Ely  and  Wicker  :  Elementary  Principles  of  Economics 

MODERN  TEXT-BOOKS  FOR  MODERN  SCHOOLS. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

Represented  by  W.  S.  GOOCH,  University,  Va. 
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CAMPAIGN  FOR  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION 

ASSOCIATION 


The  National  Education  Association  at  the  Pitts- 
burgh meeting  took  action  that  definitely  pledged. 
so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  pledge,  the  support  of 
each  S.ate  in  a  successful  drive  for  100.000  new 
members. 

North  Carolina  is  requested  to  secure  2,:112  new 
members.  This  means  that  about  one-fifth  of  the 
teachers  of  the  State  are  asked  to  join  the  National 
Education  Association. 

The  membership  fees  are  as  fellow's:  active  mem- 
bers $4.00  each  and  associate  members  $2.00  each. 

The  question  will  be  asked,  why  this  dive  for 
membership  in  the  National  Education  Association? 

In  the  first  place  the  annual  proceedings  of  the 
Association  and  the  other  literature  sent  out  from 
headt|uarters  is  the  best  thought  on  education  at 
til  is  lime  and  is  worth  more  than  the  price  of  mem- 
bership if  a  teacher  never  attends  one  of  the  meet- 
ings' 

In  the  second  place,  the  greatest  benefits  to  tlie 
individual  teachers  that  may  come  from  this  help 
and  co-operation  are  indirect,  but  have  a  great  bear- 
ing on  the  future  of  the  profession.  The  immediate 
purpose  of  the  Association  is  to  make  clear  to  the 
general  public  in  a  way  that  shall  bring  results, 
Ihe  need  of  more  money  to  support  public  educa- 
tion. This  is  not  chiefly  a  question  of  better  pay 
for  teachers.  It  involves,  also,  better  school  houses 
and  equipment,  more  adequate  playgrounds,  longer 
school  terms,  a  larger  proportion  of  children  in 
school  instead  of  in  the  factories  and  fields,  more 
and  better  normal  schools  to  provide  trained  teachers, 
special  schools  or  classes  for  special  groups  of  chil- 
dren, and  morfe  attentioji  to  health  educalion  and 
to   \-ocational  training. 

To  convince  the  people  of  the  nation  and  their 
representatives  at  Washington  that  the  P>(leral  (fov- 
ernment  nnist  co-opoerate  with  the  States  to  a  much 
greater  extent  in  the  financial  support  of  public 
education. 

To  have  the  counsel  and  support  of  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  the  profession,  in  the  vitally  im- 
portant work  of  re-apprehending  and  re-stating  our 
nation  ideals  and  aims  in  public  education  as  these 
have  been  shown  to  need  readjustment. 

To  have  the  counsel  and  support  of  the  largest 
possible  membership  in  the  re-statement  of  our  na- 
tional program  of  education  and  the  plans  for 
carrying  out  that  program  in  the  light  of  the  nec- 
essities which  the  war  has  revealed  to  us. 

To  bring  about,  through  co-operation  and  proper 
organization,  such  increase  in  the  pay  of  teachers 
and  svich  improvement  in  the  conditions  surround- 
ing their  work,  as  shall  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
remain  in  the  profession  and  to  live  in  a  manner 
befitting   their   calling. 

To  permit  the  N.  E.  A.  to  employ  a  permanent 
staft'  adequate  to  attend  to  its  routine  business,  to 
prepare  and  issue  its  publications,  to  assume  some 


responsibility  for  influencing  public  opinion  upon 
educational  matters,  to  take  an  intelligent  and  ef- 
fective interest  in  educational  legislation,  national. 
state  and  local,  and  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
mendsers  both  professionally  and  financially. 

The  N.  E.  A.  has  already  made  a  good  beginning. 
A  bill  has  been  drawn  by  a  comraittte  from  the  As- 
sociation and  introduced  in  Congress  to  appropriate 
large  sums  to  education  in  the  several  States  and 
the  teachers  should  co-operate  in  order  to  help  this 
bill  or  a  better  one  to  become  a  law.  This  will 
mean  mucli  to  the  teachers  of  the  country  in  the  way 
of  longer  schoi'l  terms  and  better  salaries. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
the  President  of  the  State  Teachers'  Assembly  and 
the  State  Director  of  the  N.  E.  A.  constitute  the 
committee    in    charge    of    this    campaign. 

Rut  how  many  should  each  county  subscribe? 
Find  the  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  State  in 
your  county  and  nuiltiply  that  by  2,312.  This  will 
give  the  number  that  should  come  from  your  coun- 
ty. For  example,  in  1916  there 'were  226  teachers 
in  Durham  County.  This  is  nearly  1  1-2  per  cent 
of  the  whole  number  of  teachers.  This  multiplied 
by  2,312  will  give  40.  This  includes  both  city 
and  countv  teachers.    You  will  hear  from  us  again. 


THE  MODERN  HIAWATHA. 

The  folowing  "lines"  apearetl  in  the  Kansas  City 
Times  the  day  after  the  close  of  the  meeting  of 
t'se  Department  of  Superintendence.  It  is  said  that 
the  author  is  an  officer  of  the  N.  E.  A.  and  that 
he  was  in'spired  to  write  his  "piece"  by  listening 
to  some  of  the  addresses. 

He   destroyed  an  ancient   dictionary; 

Of  the  leaves  he  made  him  speeches. 

Made   them  with   the   thought   side   inside, 

Made  them    with   the   word   side  outside 

He  to  get  his  fool  side  outside. 

Put  his  sense  side  thought  side  inside. 

He  to  keep  his  sen'se  side  inside, 

Put    his    fool    side    outside. 

That's  why  he  put  his  word  side  outside. 

Why  he  kept  his  thought  side  inside. 

Why  his  speech  was  inside  outside. 


THOUGHTS    ON    COK-MUNITY   SINGING. 

Close  observers  say  that  singing  in  this  country 
has  lost  its  spirit  and  its  purpose  by  reason  of  en- 
deavoring to  utilize  the  principles  and  the  practices 
of  the  regular  schol  studies  in  its  development.  If 
this  be  true  does  it  not  seem  reasonable  that  as  the 
true  spirit  of  song  and  the  real  pi;rpose  of  music 
has  been  lost  in  the  school  rooms  of  our  country, 
that  these  things  of  heart,  and  soul,  and  spirit  must 
be  rehabilitated  there — if  at  all? — Robert  Fores- 
man,  in  Progressive  School  Journal,  June,   1918. 
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A  NEW  EMPHASIS  IN  EDUCATION 


The  school  has  two  duties  in  parteular:  First,  as 
a  social  institution  it  should  seek  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  of  the  community,  the  State  and 
Nation.  Second,  it  should  seek  to  promote  the 
growth  and  proper  development  of  individual  pu- 
pils. The  two  are  so  related  that  it  is  difficult  to 
separate  them  entirely.  But  the  greater  part  of 
flie  work  of  elementary  and  the  secondary  schools 
is  confined  to  the   latter. 

In  instructing  the  youth  in  the  school-room 
teachers  have  made  the  mistake  in  the  past  of  look- 
ing upon  the  acquisition  of  knoweldge  as  the  end 
of  instruction.  "Knowledge  comes  but  wisdom 
lingers,"  and  the  permanent  values  that  come 
through  knowledge  are  included  under  the  head 
of  wisdom.  They  are  spiritual,  not  material  val- 
ues. However,  instructors  have  been  too  much  in- 
clined to  emphasize  the  material  rather  than  the 
spiritual.  This  has  led  teachers  to  make  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  knowledge  incorporated  in  text  books 
the  goal  of  instruction.  Since  text  books 
are  really  essential,  learning  the  contents  of  a 
graded  selection  of  books  has  become  the  chief 
part  of  school  work. 

The   Need  of  a  New   Aim 

Teachers,  therefore,  need  a  new  aim.  They  need 
to  shift  the  emphasis  from  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge as  an  end  to  something  higher,  using  subject 
matter  a.s  a  means  to  the  end.  A  new  aim  will  lead 
teachers  to  seek  more  useful  knowledge  in  order 
that  they  may  be  conscious  of  attaining  the  desired 
end. 

The  factors  in  promoting  individual  progress  and 
social  well-being  are  many  and  complex.  But  since 
1he  beginning  of  history  they  have  been  classified 
under  these  two  heads,  the  material  and  the  spirit- 
ual. The  first  includes  geographic  influences,  nat- 
ural resources,  economic  determination,  wealth  and 
human  as  well  as  material  power.  The  second  in- 
cludes all  the  impulses  of  the  soul — the  intent  of 
man  and  groups  of  men,  their  Iiope.s  and  ambitions, 
their  inner  longing  for  freedom,  for  an  equal 
chance,  for  relief  fiom  tyranny,  and  for  the  cqauli- 
ty  of  souls  and  equal  opportunities  in  the  kingdom 
of  this  world  as  well  as  in  the  kingdom  to  be. 

Which  of  these  factors  does  the  teacher  keep 
foremo.st?  They  are  related  as  body  to  soul.  But 
nations  as  well  as  individuals  must  answer  the 
world-old  question,  -'VVhat  shall  a  man  give  in  ex- 
change for  his  soul .' " " 

If  the  mere  accumulation  of  knowledge,  there- 
fore, is  the  immediate  aim  of  the  teacher,  the  in- 
struction is  at  its  lowest  ebb.  It  is  materialistic, 
since  it  deals  in  (|uantities  of  history  of  mathe- 
matics, or  of  geography.  If  the  aim,  however,  is 
good  citizenship  ami  the  subje^^t  matter  is  used  as 
a  means  to  attain  that  aim,  the  material  is  used 
to  exalt  the  spiritual  and  instruction  is  reaching  a 
higher  lever.  Character,  right  living,  properly  di- 
rected energy,  etc.,  take  precedence  over  the  mere 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  as  an  end  of  instruction. 

A  New  Aim  Gives  a  New  Emphasis 

Moreover,  the  proper  use  of  the  knowledge  ac- 
quired is  a  higher  aim  than  simply  learning  knowl- 
edge for  knowledges  sake. 

Such  an  aim  as  the  former  will  lead  the  teacher 


to  shift  the  emphasis  in  a  number  of  cases  from 
certain  old  subjects  to  new  subjects  heretofore  neg- 
lected. For  example,  in  history  and  geography 
there  is  a  greater  need  now  than  ever  before  for 
devoting  more  time  and  thought  to  the  Latin- 
American  countries  in  order  that  we  may  the  bet- 
ter appreciate  the  civilization  o  fthose  republics 
and  effect  a  better  relationship  between  them  and 
the  great  American  republic.  Moreover,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  history  of  Modern  Europe  should  be 
given  greater  emphasas  than  the  history  of  the  an- 
cient people. 

In  arithmetic  the  emphasis  should  be  shifted 
from  problems  or  exercises  that  are  purely  acade- 
mic to  those  that  have  an  additional  value  in  the 
life  of  the  individual.  For  example,  the  old  exer- 
cises that  simply  taught  the  student  how  to  calcu- 
late percentage  has  less  value  than  an  exercise  that 
teaches  this  and  at  the  same  time  conveys  an  ad- 
ditional truth,  such  as  calculating  the  per  cent,  of 
gain  or  loss  in  cultivating  a  particular  acre  of  corn 
in  order  to  learn  whether  the  energy  is  properly 
directed.  Two  values  are  derived  from  this  latter 
exercise  against  one  from  the  former.  And  this  is 
true  of  all  instruction  where  the  aim  is  higher  than 
the  mere  acquisition  of  skill  or  knowledge. 

Teachers,  therefore,  should  formulate  an  aim  that 
is  beyond  the  mere  completion  of  an  exercise,  and 
as  an  aid  such  questions  as  these  might  be  helpful  I 

How  do  I  expect  to  use  the  knowledge  acquired 
and  how  shall  I  teach  pupils  to  use  it?  What  do 
I  expect  to  accomplish  by  this  particular  subject 
during  this  particular  year?  How  shall  the  result 
of  my  instruction  affect  the  growth  of  the  child 
during  this  particular  year'  Is  it  my  purpose  to 
make  him  a  better  citizen?  What  should  be  empha- 
sized now  that  has  not  been  emphasized  hereto- 
fore? What  may  I  draw  from  the  community  to 
supplement  the  subject  matter  of  the  text-books 
that  will  help  me  attain  my  aim? 

In  attempting  to  make  the  community  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live,  the  aim  should  be  to  im- 
prove the  character  and  ideals  both  of  the  pupils 
and  of  the  eommuity  in  order  to  improve  the  citi- 
zenship. What  is  the  basis  of  good  citizenship? 
Not  merely  so  much  knowledge  of  hstory  or  litera- 
ture or  geography  or  mathematics  or  science.  Such 
knowledge  disassociated  from  the  ideals  may  pro- 
duce either  a  saint  or  a  devil. 

Hence  the  danger  from  a  low  aim  in  teaching. 
What  the  teacher  does  with  the  lesson  after  knowl- 
edge has  been  acquired  is  the  determining  factor 
in  the  making  of  a  citizen. 

Regard  for  law  and  order,  a  quickened  moral 
sense,  well  directed  energies,  a  properly  enligthen- 
ed  people,  and  useful  knowledge  about  life  and 
how  to  make  a  living — these  are  the  worthy  aims. 

Dewey  says  the  subject  matter  will  not  be  al- 
tered as  to  name,  but  the  substance  will  be  greatl}' 
altered  and  added  to  and  the  teachers  must  change 
their  methods,  and  the  first  step  to  take  in  chang- 
ing old  methods  is  to  raise  the  aim  of  instruction. 


When  you  notify  us  of  a  change  in  your  address, 
please  say  with  what  issue  the  change  should  begin. 
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AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  SMITH- 
HUGHES  ACT 

By  T.  E.  Browne,  State  Director    of   Vocational    Education. 


Attempts  to  teach  the  subject  of  agrictulre  to 
students  of  various  grades  have  been  along  various 
lines  since  the  establishment  of  Land  Grand  Col- 
leges by  the  Federal  Act  of  1862.  Attempts  to 
teach  agriculture  in  secondary  schools  are  confined 
largely  to  the  twentieth  century.  Various  plans 
for  secondary  agricultural  instruction  have  been 
devised  and  numerous  types  of  schools  established 
and  yet  the  number  of  schools  which  can  be  pointed 
to  as  having  done  the  job  satisfactorily  and  suc- 
cessfully in  every  particular,  is  comparatively 
small. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  was  tlie  pioneer  in  the 
strictly  county  type  of  agricultural  school.  Since 
then,  county  agricultural  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished in  a  number  of  states;  among  which  are 
Maryland,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  and  North  Caro- 
lina. Alabama  has  the  distinction  of  having  es- 
tablshed  the  tirst  district  agricultural  schools. 
Other  states  having  tried  a  similar  type  of  special 
agricultural  school  are  Georgia,  California,  Minne- 
sota, New  York  and  Arkansas.  These  schools  are 
required  to  liave  considerable  equipment  in  land, 
livestock,  etc.,  and  have  been  found  rather  expen- 
sive to  maintain,  considering  the  number  of  stu- 
dents reached. 

Another  distinctive  type  of  school  giving  spe- 
cial courses  in  agriculture  are  the  high  schools  with 
departments  of  vocational  agriculture.  In  this 
type  of  school,  less  elaborate  equipment  in  land, 
laboratory  apparatus,  etc.,  is  required,  which  puts 
it  in  the  reach  of  a  larger  number  of  communities. 
What  Schools  May  Conform  to  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

All  these  types  of  schools  receive  some  state  aid 
for  teaching  agriculture,  the  amount  depending 
somewhat  on  the  type  of  the  school  and  the  extent 
of  the  territory  served.  With  some  slight  changes 
and  division  of  time,  all  three  types  of  schools  re- 
ferred to,  may  be  made  to  conform  to  the  re<|uire- 
ments  of  the  Smith-Hughes  act,  which  appropriates 
millions  of  dollars  of  Federal  money,  to  the  states 
for  the  promotion  of  the  teaching  of  vocational 
agriculture  to  students  of  less  than  college  grade. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  common  reasons  for  the 
failure  of  school  agriculture  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  advocates  of  the  measure,  is  the  bookishness 
of  the  courses.  Not  enough  practical  work  has  been 
required  of  the  studemts  in  agriculture.  The 
Smith-Hughes  Act,  taking  cognizance  of  this  critic- 
ism, plans  to  obviate  it  by  requiring  of  every  stu- 
dent taking  vocational  agriculture  in  school  re- 
ceiving Federal  aid,  six  months  of  supervised  prac- 
tice work  in  connection  with  the  subject  studied 
in  school.  This  is  one  of  the  few  absolute  require- 
ments of  the  laAV,  and  is  recognized  by  all  friends 
of  the  movement  as  an  extremely  wise  provision. 

Another  conspicuous  cause  of  the  small  success 
obtained  by  many  of  these  schools,  is  the  fact  that 
too  frequently  school  boards  and  local  advocates 
of  the  schol  have  applied  for  these  schools  in  order 
to  get  State  aid  for  their  school,  before  public 
sentiment  was  sufficiently  developed  to  maintain 
it.  There  is  grave  danger  of  this  same  procedure 
with  rferenee  to  the  Federal  funds.  Therefore,  very 


careful  inspection  of  all  schools  asking  aid  will  be 
made,  to  see  if  they  are  prepared  to  meet  require- 
ments and  to  see  if  the  field  for  successful  instruc- 
tion in  vocational  agriculture  is  such  as  to  justify 
the  expenditure  of  the  funds. 

Supervision  Provided. 

One  of  the  weaknesses  in  all  systms  of  teaching 
agriculture,  so  far,  has  been  the  absolute  lack  of 
definite,  capable  supervision.  The  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  holds  the  State  Boards 
responsible  for  the  proper  expenditure  of 
all  funds  and  the  administration  of  all  schools  aided 
from  Federal  funds,  and  requires  the  State  Boards 
in  their  plans  to  provide  for  adequate  supervision. 
Each  State  will  have  its  State  Supervisor  of  Vo- 
cational Agriculture,  the  large  States  employing 
several  competent  men  for  tliis  work.  This  require- 
ment will,  no  doubt  prove  of  incalculable  value  to 
the   teaching  of  agriculture. 

In  North  Carolina,  this  supervisor's  time  will  be 
devoted  to  visiting  and  inspecting  schools  asking 
aid,  checking  up  the  equipment,  helping  with  the 
arrangement  of  schedule  and  of  plans  for  super- 
vised practice.  He  will  also  visit  the  teackers  in 
service,  supervise  their  methods  of  teaching  and 
aid  them  in  every  possible  way  to  make  their  work 
highly  efficient.  This  supervisor  can  be  of  untold 
value  to  the  teachers  and  the  communities  by  help- 
ing to  plan  and  outline  both  the  local  work  and 
supervised  practice.  The  work  must  be  vocational 
in  character  and  definite  in  purpose.  Large  em- 
phasis is  to  be  placed  upon  the  doing  of  the  prac- 
tical work,  according  to  a  definitely  outlined  plan. 
The  fellow,  who  is  not  interested  in  farming,  who 
does  not  want  to  soil  his  hands  with  the  practical 
work,  is  not  allowed  to  enter  the  clases.  This 
money  is  to  be  used  to  make  real  farmers  of  some 
of  America's  brightest  boys,  and  the  sluggard,  dis- 
interested boy,  is  not  wanted   in  the  classes. 

How  to  Meet  the  Requirements. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  of  meeting  this  six 
months  supervised  practice  requirement,  namely: 
— the  use  of  a  school  farm,  doing  general  farm 
work  under  supervision  and  the  carrying  on  of  a 
specific  home  project.  From  years  of  experience 
and  observation  with  different  plans  for  making 
the  teaching  of  agriculture  more  practical,  the  home 
project  plan  seems  to  offer  fewer  obstacles.  That 
is  certainly  the  plan  most  easily  utilized  in  North 
Carolina  at  present.  The  school  farm  undoubtedly 
furnishes  a  number  of  difficultp  roblems. 

As  suggested  by  Dr.  Snedden  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity in  the  current  issue  of  School  and  Society, 
probably  the  most  successful  and  valuable  plan  for 
this  phaze  of  the  teaching  of  agrictulture  is  the 
"problem  project  plan".  By  the  problem-project 
plan,  he  means  a  definite  farm  project  involving 
a  specific  problem  in  crop  production,  soil  man- 
agement, dairy  production  or  farm  management. 
The  average  boy  has  something  of  the  pioneer  or 
investigator  in  him.  If  he  is  given  a  certain  farm 
problem  to  work  out  at  home  with  a  definite  object 
in  view,  with  the  asurance  that  the  result  sought 
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for  will  have  some  scientific  agricultural  value,  that 
boy  will  go  at  the  job  with  enthusiasm.  When  this 
boy  is  studying  agriculture  as  it  relates  to  the  se- 
curing of  the  best  possible  results  in  his  problem, 
he  will  develop  initiative  in  seeking  out  agreul- 
tural  knowledge.  If  it  is  a  problem  iu  crop  pro- 
duction, the  teacher  should  direct  his  studies  and 
investigations  so  as  to  bring  in  the  study  of  soils, 
fertilizers,  darinage,  seed  selection  and  testing,  the 
best  methods  of  soil  preparation,  cultural  methods, 
ect.  The  boy  who  learns  these  fundamental  princi- 
ples in  their  direct  application  to  his  own  problem 
will  remember  them.  This  method  involves  the  fol- 
lowing of  seasonal  sequence,  the  study  of  sectional 
environment,  climatic  and  geographical  influence, 
all  of  which  far  exceed  in  merit  the  old  logical  text- 
book system  of  teaching  agrictuleure. 

The  teacher  and  parent  must  be  in  hearty  co- 
operation and  perfect  harmony  for  this  plan  to  pro- 
duce best  results.  The  project  must  be  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  merit  a  man's  time  and  attention.  A 
boy  of  this  age  does  not  want  to  waste  his  time 
on  child's  play,  such  as  growing  crops  on  a  very 
small  plat  of  land  or  growing  one  pig.  He  wants  a 
field,  or  a  herd  of  pure  bred  hogs ;  a  pure-bred  sow 
and  pigs  will  almost  invariably  interest  a  boy.  The 
parent  should  give  him  several  acres  and  should 
enter  into  an  agreement  just  as  with  any  other 
renter,  allowing  the  boy  an  opportunity  to  make 
some  money.  Don't  expect  the  boy  to  be  interested 
in  work  for  work's  sake  alone.  Give  him  a  finan- 
cial interest.  The  problem-project  plan  requires 
that  he  keep  an  accurate  account  to  see  how  he 
comes  out  from  a  business  standpoint. 


If  the  parents  of  the  country  are  really  interested 
in  their  boys'  staying  on  the  farms,  and  becoming 
progressive,  successful  farmers,  the  opportunities 
are  now  offered  them  in  this  home  project  plan 
of  making  their  sons  partners  to  the  enterprise, 
being  sure  to  make  the  contract  such  as  to  permit 
of  a  profit  when  the  best  methods  are  followed. 
That  boy  who  sees  the  financial  reward  of  his  ac- 
tivities and  realizes  that  his  project  is  more  success- 
ful, because  of  following  the  directions  of  the 
teacher,  has  greater  faith  in  both  the  school  and 
the  farm  and  is  not  so  anxious  to  leave  the  farm 
for  the   allurements   of  the   city. 

The  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  act  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  its  provisions  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  North  Carolina  in  1917,  places  a  great  oppor- 
tunity before  those  North  Carolinians  who  are 
really  in  earnest  in  their  desire  to  see  our  State  a 
more  prosperous  agrieulturla  State,  and  to  see  the 
work  of  our  schools  more  directly  responsive  to 
the  immediate  needs  of  our  rural  folk,  who  consti- 
tute the  largest  part  of  our  population. 

The  Federal  fund  available  for  teaching  agricul- 
ture in  North  Carolina  during  1918-19  is  $28,690.82. 
When  matched  by  State  funds,  as  required  by  law, 
a  total  of  $57,381.64  is  available  for  the  promotion 
of  vocaiionul  agriculture  iu  our  rural  schools,  dur- 
ing the  current  year.  Not  near  all  of  this  has  been 
applied  for.  This  fund  increases  annually  till  more 
than  $100,000.00  of  Federal  moneys  are  available 
for  this  purpose.  The  home-project  of  meeting  the 
six  mouths'  practice  requirement,  places  it  within 
the  reach  of  every  high  school  to  benefit  from  this 
fund  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture. 


PROBLEMS  OF  THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE 

By  H.  L.  Haskins,  Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C. 


One  of  the  critical  times  in  the  history  of  the  hu- 
man family  is  at  hand.  Wars  may  come  and  wars 
may  go,  but  the  aft'airs  of  mankind,  particularly  in 
regard  to  international  or  interstate  relationships 
are  determined  in  the  assemblies  which,  after  war 
is  over,  or  in  place  of  any  war  at  all,  convene  to 
arranj,-?  the  futuro  course  o"  procedure  for  their 
respective  countries.  This  course  of  procedure,  cu- 
riously enough,  often  has  little  bearing  in  its  final 
form  on  the  outcome  of  the  war  or  wars  which 
may  have  preceded.  The  battle  of  wits  and  ideas, 
then,  remains  the  final  court  for  hostile  factions 
and  the  decisions  reached  on  such  occasions  may 
have  much  greater  significance  to  the  people  than 
the  results  of  actual  fighting. 

In  the  recent  conflict  we  have  had  the  most  fun- 
damental ideas  of  the  ages  represented.  Besides, 
more  nearly  all  the  world  has  been  directly  in- 
volved in  its  consequences  than  in  any  other  re- 
corded struggle.  The  peace  conference  wliich  has 
in  its  hands  the  determination  of  the  program  for 
the  future,  in  this  case  has  greater  privileges  and 
responsibilities  than  any  other  similar  body  which 
has  previously  convened. 

A  Trenvendous  Task. 

Events  have  taken  place  with  such  startling  rapi- 
dity of  late  that  even  the  most  conservative  must 
feel  bewildered  at  the  constantly  changing  pano- 
rama. The  issues  of  the  war  and  the  importance 
of  its  outcome  are  so  complex  and  yet  so  interre- 


lated that  it  is  almost  beyond  human  power  to 
reach  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  value  of 
each  problem  which  presents  itself  and  its  bearing 
on  other  questions.  It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  the 
body  of  men  who  assemble  at  Versailles  to  decide 
in  some  measure  the  fate  of  the  world  have  a  task 
the  size  of  wliich  might  appeal  to  the  most  optimis- 
tic statesmen.  Those  whom  destiny  has  chosen  to 
appear  at  this  conclave  will  doubtless  do  so  in  fear 
and  trembling,  realizing  as  on  few  other  historic 
occasions  that  theirs  is  a  sacred  trust  and  disposi- 
tions to  be  made  in  the  coming  weeks.  Indeed,  it 
is  perhaps  unwise  and  unsafe  for  one  not  in  pos- 
session of  the  knowledge  of  all  the  international  re- 
lationships already  existing  to  even  speculate  on 
the  outcome.  However, -it  is  both  safe  and  possi- 
ble to  consider  a  few  most  evident  of  the  many 
questions  which  must  needs  be  determined  in  some 
way  before  the  delegates  to  the  conference  can 
consider  their  work  in  any  way  completed.  Not 
that  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  peace  conference, 
even  with  unexpected  success,  can  finally  determine 
the  solutions  to  many  of  the  problems  bound  to 
arise ;  these  must  in  many  cases  be  left  to  the  work- 
ing out  of  the  principles  and  agreements  actually 
decided  upon.  Follows,  then,  a,  brief  sketch  of 
some  of  the  most  noticeable  and  pressing  issues  as 
seen  in  the  light  of  history. 

Economic  Problems. 
Before  the  more  permanent  work  of  the  confer- 
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euce  can  be  approached,  certait  preliminary  ar- 
rangements must  be  made  and  generally  agreed  to 
by  tlie  powers  which  have  made  a  general  confer- 
ence possible.  These  arrangements,  some  of  which 
have  already  been  made  more  or  less  informally, 
include  first  decisions  relating  to  the  immediate  and 
pressing  economic  needs  of  many  parts  of  the 
world.  The  prime  human  essential — one  most 
needed  at  present — is  food.  In  several  districts  of 
Eurasia  peoples  are  approaching  starvation,  if,  in- 
deed, they  have  not  long  .since  reached  that  state. 
These  districts  must  be  dealt  with  by  the  powers 
according  to  the  relation  of  the  districts  concerned 
to  the  war.  Perhaps  all  will  be  fed  simultaneously, 
in  Germany,  Poland,  Russia,  Austria,  the  Balkans, 
France,  Armenia,  and  with  equal  generosity.  That 
must  be  determined.  The  matter  of  continuing  the 
blockade  of  the  Central  Powers  remains  as  a  phase 
of  this  question.  Trade  relations  throughout  the 
world  should  obviously  be  restored  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment:  provision  must  be  made  for  it. 
There  are,  as  well,  endless  problems  of  relief,  res- 
toration and  reconstruction  in  the  the  regions  de- 
vastated by  war.  Who  shall  correct  this,  when  and 
how,  are  pressing  issues  of  the  moment  and  may 
not  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

Political  Problems. 

Equally  insistent  are  political  emergencies. 
New  and  somewhat  artificial  tastes  have  arisen ;  in 
some  instances  even  before  the  previous  govern- 
ments of  their  component  parts  have  been  destroy- 
ed. Some  of  these  new  states,  quickly  organized 
are  attempting  to  operate  under  provisional  gov- 
ernment and  can  not  function  in  any  normal  man- 
ner until  their  organizations  are  approved  abroad 
and  their  international  status  determined.  While 
some  phases  of  the  disposition  of  such  states,  of 
w'hich  Czecho-Slovakia  and  the  Ukraine  are  typical 
examples,  must  be  left  to  the  general,  deliberative 
council,  other  questions  they  have  raised  must  re- 
ceive immediate  attention.  It  is  evident  that  any 
action  taken  on  such  matters  must  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  all  the  Associated  Powers,  at  least.  In 
this  connection  there  rises  the  question  as  to  how 
far  continued  disintegration  of  former  states  may 
be  encouraged  or  even  tolerated.  In  the  confusion 
of  the  moment  each  petty  group  of  people  who  have 
a  common  grievance  or  common  interest  tend  to 
set  up  their  own  provisional  government  and  de- 
clare independent  states,  not  considering  their  fu- 
ture  needs    or   position. 

The  Conquered  Nations 

But  an  even  more  aggravating  question  pertains 
to  the  treatment  to  be  given  the  defacto  or  pro- 
visional governments  set  up  in  the  recently  hostile 
states.  It  is  wholly  advisable  for  obvious  reasons 
that  their  governments  be  formally  recognized  as 
([uickly  as  possible,  and  it  is  equally  evident  that 
the  former  autocratic  goyei'nments  can  not  be  rec- 
ognized by  the  Associated  Powers.  But  at  the  same 
time  it  is  necessary  that  these  provisional  govern- 
ments represent  the  majority  will  of  the  respective 
peoples,  else  agreements  with  them  might  easily  end 
in  disaster.  The  ideas  and  principles  espoused  by 
the  new  governments  nmst  be  tested  and  plans  pre- 
pared for  the  representation  of  even  these  states  at 
the  final  conference,  since  democratic  ideas  now 
dominate  in  world  adjustment.    The  settleinent  of 


these  questions  may  not  be  postponed  until  the 
main  conference  is  already  assembled  and  in  ses- 
sion, although  previous  ararngements  may  be  form- 
ally sanctioned  at  that  time.  But  there  is  another 
problem  which  is  also  vexatious,  though  its  final 
settlement  may  be  delayed.  That  is  the  matter  of 
bringing  to  a  court  of  justice  for  trial  and  possible 
conviction  those  responsible  for  the  beginning  of 
the   world  tragedy. 

The  nature  of  the  final  discussions  of  the  con- 
gress, the  order  in  which  problems  are  taken  up 
for  final  solution,  rest  on  a  number  of  contingencies. 
Perhaps  the  main  ones  group  around  the  forma- 
tion of  the  proposed  League  of  Nations.  But 
whether  the  league  is  taken  up  as  the  first  matter 
of  importance,  or  left  until  the  last  session,  or 
thrown  out  altogether  as  being  impracticable,  there 
mu.st  be  determined  from  an  economic  point  of  view 
the  following:  (1)  the  manner  of  treatment  of  the 
defeated  states,  (2)  the  matter  of  annexations,  in- 
demnities and  reparation,  (3)  the  disposition  of  war 
materials  captured  or  surrendered,  and  (4)  the 
question  of  imposing  further  punishment  on  the 
conquered  in  the  way  of  economic  war  or  the  exclu- 
sion from  the  family  of  nations. 

Right  and  Justice. 

In  political  affairs,  besides  the  preliminary  ad- 
justments already  mentioned  must  be  considered, 
through  a  League  of  Kations  or  otherwise,  the  re- 
establishmtnt  of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  erst- 
while foe.  In  this  is  involved  the  form  of  govern- 
ment which  will  be  acceptable  to  the  Associated 
Powers,  evidences  of  good  faith,  and  guarantees  for 
future  good  conduct.  Furthermore,  and  this  is  by 
no  means  the  least  perplexing  feature,  there  must 
be  an  entire  reconstruction  of  the  political  map  of 
Europe.  Having  onee  determined  the  basis  of  ac- 
tion, ethnic  or  national,  geographic  and  economic, 
there  will  remain  the  task  of  "unscrambling  the 
Hapsburg  egg"  in  Austria-Hungary,  of  righting 
boundaries  in  the  Balkan  peninsula,  the  settlement 
of  the  long  standing  "Eastern  Question",  the  dis- 
position of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  of  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, of  Poland,  of  strategic  points  such  as  Con- 
stantinople and  Helgoland,  of  the  the  new  "mush- 
room" states,  and  multitudes  of  minor  problems 
related  to  these  mentioned  or  entirely  independent. 
There  must  be  many  adjustments  both  in  the  re- 
cent German  Empire  and  in  Russia ;  some  even  in 
Africa  and  the  Far  East.  It  is  almost  impossible 
that  these  questions  can  be  determined  without 
many  disagreements  and  some  mistakes. 
The  League  of  Nations. 

Finally,  the  League  of  Nations  is  a  tremendous 
problem  in  itself,  especially  since  it  has  no  direct 
precedents  and  will  constitute  on  the  whole  an  en- 
tirely new  experiment.  There  will  naturally  arise 
all  the  problems  which  vexed  our  forefathers  to 
whom  fell  the  task  of  federating  the  thirteen  orgi- 
nal  States  in  America,  and  even  more;  for  the 
thirteen  States  had  the  advantage  of  unity  of  lan- 
guage and  some  unity  of  origin,  traditions,  politi- 
cal institutons  and  interests,  which  is  not  true  of 
states  the  world  over.  There  are  already  evident 
diverse  ideas  as  to  what  should  be  the  general  na- 
ture of  the  league,  its  powers,  form  of  control, 
membership,  and  the  relative  powers  of  the  states 
involved. 

It  required  no  careful  study  of  the  situation  to 
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perceive  the  countless  obstacles  and  dangers  which 
must  be  encountered  and  dealt  with  before  any  ar- 
rangement promising  future  peace  and  friendly  re- 
lations can  exist.  Popular  criticism  of  the  work  of 
the  conference  should  be  tempered  as  far  as  possi- 
ble by  at  least  a  superficial  understanding  of  the 


nature  of  the  problems  involved.  It  is  encouraging 
to  know  that  on  no  previous  occasions  in  history 
have  Great  Powers  given  better  evidence  of  liberal 
views  and  open  mindedness  in  approaching  a  peace 
table,  and  in  that  very  attitude  lies  the  greatest 
hope  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 


THE  PENTECOST  OF  CALAMITY-A  BOOK  REVIEW* 

By  M.  B.  Andrews,  Principal  of  the  Asheboro  Street  School,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


"The  Pentecost  of  Calamitj'"  was  first  delivered 
by  its  author,  Owen  Wister,  as  a  public  address  at 
the  commencement  exercises  of  Trinity  College, 
Durham,  North  Carolina,  in  June,  1915. 

It  was  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  be  present 
when  the  mesage  was  delieverd.  I  remember  the 
occasion  rather  distinctly.  The  large  auditorium 
of  Craven  Memorial  Hall  was  crowded  beyond  its 
seating  capacity  of  some  twelve  hundred.  The 
weather  was  clear  and  warm.  In  presenting  the 
speaker,  the  President  of  the  College  character- 
ized him  as  a  distinguished  man  of  letters  and  a 
worthy   specimen   of   pure   Americanism. 

In  some  respects,  Wister  reminds  one  of  Alfred 
Xoyes,  the  distinguished  English  poet ;  fairly  tall, 
straightforward,  dark  of  complexion,  clean  faced, 
utterly  open  and  frank.  The  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
brogue  of  Wister  "s  is  suggestive  of  the  English 
brogue  of  Xoyes' — not,  however,  that  the  two 
brogues  are  similar,  but  that  they  are  different 
from  the  easy-flowing  English  of  the  Southern 
States. 

Wister  spoke  almost  exactly  fort}'  minutes  with 
an  earnestness  that  held  the  attention  of  his  audi- 
ence, but  his  listeners  did  not  get  him.  He  knew 
it ;  all  of  us  knew  it.  But  his  countenance  showed 
that  in  his  heart  he  was  cabn — he  felt  the  inward 
satisfaction  that  comes  to  a  person  who  has  com- 
pleted a  great  task  excellently  well.  Then,  too,  it 
was  no  doubt  his  intention  to  publish  the  speech 
later,  which  he  did  in  August  of  the  same  year. 

In  the  first  several  pages  of  the  book  the  author 
draws  a  vivid  picture  of  Germany  at  peace  and 
at  rest  in  the  spring  of  1914.  Mr.  Wister  says  frank- 
ly that  the   calm   earnestness,  the   efficiency,   and 

me  splendid  beauty  of  Germany,  an  autocratic 
power,  actually  shook  his  faith  in  democratic  gov- 
ernment. He  even  confesses  that  could  he  have 
had  the  opportunity  as  an  un-born  spirit  of  visiting 
the  nations  of  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  choosing 
a  native  land,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  elioseu 
Germany. 

He  next  pictures  Germany  as  the  deliberate  vil- 
lian  of  all  the  world,  slaying,  killing,  destroying, 
and  even  dying  from  the  wound  of  his  own  sword 
— an  idea  expressed  in  the  spring  of  1915  which 
has  just   be   nemost   wonderfully   fulfilled. 

The  book  takes  its  name  from  the  third  and  last 
action  of  its  content — "The  Pentecost  of  Calamity." 
The  idea  is  that  pain  clarifies  the  judgment  and 
cleanses  the  heart  and  the  soul.  Xo  attempt  is 
made  to  hide  the  author's  deep  regret  that  America 
did  not  see  clearly  enough  to  take  sides  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  great  war.  But  though  painfully  de- 
layed, his  hopes  materialized  on  April  2,  1917,  when 


Mr.  Wilson  read  his  war  message  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  saying  that  to  him  it  was  a  fear- 
ful thing  to  lead  his  peace-loving  people  into  war, 
but  adding  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  whole 
civilized  world  that,  God  helping  him,  he  could  do 
no  other.  With  the  clause  "that  you  cannot  pay 
too  high  for  the  finding  and  keeping  of  your  own 
soul,"  the  book  comes  to  a  close. 

It  is  generally  admitted  by  the  best  scholars  T 
know  that  Wister  "s  book  is  one  of  the  half  dozen 
really  great  masterpieces  that  the  war  has  yet  pro- 
duced. Personally  I  know  of  nothing  that  sur- 
pasess  it.  Let  me  close  this  review  by  quoting  a 
sentence  from  an  editorial  in  "The  Outlook"  maga- 
zine: "We  wish  it  could  be  read  in  full  by  every 
American." 


*The  Pentecost  of  Calamity.     By  Owen  Wister.     The 
Mcmillan   Company,  New   York.      142   pages.      60   cents. 


FEDERAL  AID  FOR  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  United  States 
Senate  by  Senator  Hoke  Smith,  of  Georgia,  which 
seeks  to  secure  Federal  aid  for  public  education  in 
the  several  states  and  to  create  an  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  with  a  secretary  who  may 
have  membership  in  the  President's  cabinet. 

There  are  five  definite  demands  involving  a  total 
possible  national  expenditure  of  $100,000,000,  and 
■a  total  possible  additional  expenditure  by  the  sev- 
eral States  of  an  equal  amount. 

1.  $7,500,000  annually  by  Congress  and  a  like 
amount  by  the  States  for  the  removal  of  illiteracy. 

2.  $7,500,000  annually  by  Congress  and  a  like 
amount  by  the  States  for  an  Americanization  pro- 
gram. 

3.  $20,000,000  annually  by  Congress  and  a  like 
amount  by  the  States  for  physical  education  and 
health  service  for  children  in  school  and  for  adults. 

4.  $15,000,000  annually  by  Congress  and  a  like 
amount  by  the  States  for  providing  more  adequate- 
ly for  the  better  preparation  of  teachers  for  all 
grades  of  public  schools. 

5.  $50,000,000  annually  by  Congress  and  a  like 
amount  by  the  several  States  for  the  purpose  of 
equalizing  educational  advantages  among  the  sev- 
eral States  and  for  providing  a  more  reasonable 
numeration  for  teachers. 

The  total  is  $100,000,000,  the  maximum  allot- 
ment that  ma}'  made,  and  would  not  be  probably 
reached  for  several  years. 

6.  The  Emergency  Commission  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  representing  600,000  public 
school  teachers,  believes  that  for  the  most  advant- 
ageous administration  of  these  proposals  and  of 
the  present  educational  activities  of  the  Xational 
Government,  the  creation  of  an  Executive  Depart- 
men  of  Government,  with  a  Secretary  who  has 
meml^ership  in  the  President's  cabinet  is  the  best 
plan. 
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WAR  WORK  IN  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  STATE  NORMAH  GOfcllEGE 


Tllis  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  articles  on  War 
Work  in  the  Summer  Schools.  The  war  is  over 
now,  but  many  of  the  educational  practices  must 
continue  for  some  time.  But  these  articles  show 
especially  how  the  schools  must  adopt  themselves 
to  the  social  pressure,  whatever  that  may  be. 

History. 

1.  Women  and  the  War. 

A  series  of  six  lectures  before  the  student 
body,  by  Miss  Harriet  W.  Elliott,  of  the 
History  Department. 

2.  Contemporary   American   History. 

A  course  in  which  special  emphasis  was  put 
upon  our  relations  to   the  war. 

3.  Modern  European  History. 

A  course  which  dealt  specifically  with  recent 
Euro.pean  History. 

Food  Conservation. 

1.  Red  Cross  Course  in  Nutrition. 

2.  Five  courses  in  Foods  and    Nutritions — Elemen- 

tary Cooking,  Home  Cooking  and  Sewing, 
Principles  of  Nutrition,  Housekeepers  Course, 
and  a  Course  in  Foods  for  Elementary  Teach- 
ers— all  having  an  incidental  relation  to  the 
problems  of  the  present  war. 

3.  Food  Conservation  Week. 

A  week's  conference,  students  and  outsiders, 
in  charge  of  Miss  Minnie  L.  Jamison,  and 
assisted  by  Miss  Ola  Stephenson,  Miss 
Laura  Wingfield,  and  Mr.  Wintermeyer. 
Demonstrations  in  Canning,  the  use  of 
wheat  substitutes,  saving  meat,  the  use  of 
green  vegetables,  etc. 

1.  American  Literature. 

A  course,  the  keynote  of  which  was  Ameri- 
canism, and  our  present  national  responsi- 
bility. 

2.  Special  Course  in  Conservational  Ftench. 

Education. 

No  specific  course  was  given  in  Education  deal- 
ing with  the  particular  problems  of  the  war,  but 
all  the  courses  offered  were  constantly  related  to 
present  and  future  educational  needs  and  condi- 
tions, and  the  changes  that  must  inevitably  come. 

War  Lectures. 

Public  lectures,  dealing  with  various  phases  of 
the  war,  were  made  by  the  folowing:  Lt.Gov.  0. 
Max  Gardner,  Mrs.  Clarence  A.  Johnson,  Miss  Ida 
M.  Tarbell,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Swift,  Mr.  R.  F.  Beasley,  Dr.  M.  Ashy  Jones,  Hon. 
J.  R.  Young,  and  others. 

Health. 
The  Children's  Year  Program  was  emphacized 
and  partially  presented.  Mr.  R.  F.  Beasley  spoke 
ou  the  "Care  of  Dependents  and  Defectives".  The 
Child  Welfare  Exhibit  was  displayed.  Recreation 
was  stressed  in  our  regular  play-ground  course, 
and  iu  the  program  of  Community  Service  Week. 

War  Savings  Stamps. 

1.  National  Thrift  Day.  June  28,  was  observed. 

2.  Pledges   for   organization     of     Societies — jMiss 

Mary  Shotwell,  State  organizer  of  W.  S.  S. 
Societies,   presented   plan   of   organization 


of  societies,  and  a  number  of  teachers 
pledged  themselves  to  organize  societies  in 
their  communities. 

Community  Organization 

A  series  of  twelve  lectures  by  Dr.  Henry  E.  Jack- 
son. The  direct  and  immediate  aim  of  Dr.  Jack- 
son's work  is  the  organization  of  the  "Community 
Center"  for  the  effective  working  of  our  democ- 
racy. A  constructive  and  re-constructive  program 
for  the  social  order.  A  series  of  conferences  was 
held  in  connection  with  this  series  of  lectures. 

Miscellaneous. 

1.  Council  of  Defense. 

The  State  Council  of  the  Woman's  Commit- 
tee of  National  Defense,  together  with  the 
Presidents  of  various  women's  organiza- 
tions in  the  State,  met  at  the  College  July 
10-11. 

2.  Pageant. 

Presentation  of  the  Pageant,  "To  Arms  for 
Liberty." 

3.  Community  Singing. 

Frequent  "community  songs,"  with  the  en- 
tire student  body  and  the  community  par- 
ticipating in  the  singing  of  patriotic  songs. 

4.  Distribution  of  Lterature. 

A  great  deal  of  lterature  furnished  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Information  and  by 
the  Children's  Bureau,  W.  S.  S.  Societies, 
etc.,  was  ditsributed  to  the  students  from 
time  to  time. 


RELATION  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OR  PRINCI- 
PAL TO  TEACHERS. 

The  principal  should  consider  the  teacher,  (1)  as 
a  self-active  agent  with  a  will  and  desires  of  his  own, 
(2)  as  an  individual  working  for  and  with  the  chil- 
dren in  his  charge,  and  (3)  as  a  member  of  a  school 
carrying  out  a  more  or  less  definite  humanitaria:i 
aim.  He  must  respect  the  teacher's  individuality 
and  yet  guide  his  self-activity ;  he  must  not  only 
allow  self-government,  but  he  must  also  direct  't, 
and  in  some  cases  even  develop  it  in  the  individual 
who  is  to  be  self-governed.  He  cannot,  with  effi- 
ciency, sit,  comand,  and  issue  orders;  personal  vitu- 
peration is  of  little  use ;  gathering  examination 
marks  ends  in  mechanical  driving:  standing  on  one's 
dgnity  is  useless  and  ridiculous.  The  principal  must 
co-operate  with  the  teachers,  aid  them,  correct  their 
faults,  elevate  their  aims,  and  do  this  without  dis- 
turbing the  delicate  web  of  human  contact  and  sym- 
pathy which  are  so  necessary  for  effective  work.  He 
must  take  them  as  he  finds  them.  He  cannot  get 
rid  of  them,  discharge  them,  or  othem'ise  replace 
them.  He  should  not  crush  initiative  out  of  ihe 
teachers  and  then  point  to  them  as  inefficient. — 
Felix  Arnold,  Text-Book  of  School  and  Class  Man- 
agement. 


Los  Angeles  has  learned  how  to  set  free  the  teach- 
ers' energies.  A  definite  plan  has  been  worked  out 
for  ci-eating  a  council  of  high  school  teachers  to  aid 
the  superintendent  in  the  management  of  the  high 
schools  of  the  city. 
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A  REVIEW  OF  THE  YEAR'S  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION  IN  WILKES 

By  C.  C.  Wright,  County  Superintendent. 


The  educational  outlook  in  this  county  was  never 
better  than  at  the  present  time.  The  enrollment 
and  attendance  in  the  schools  which  have  already 
opened  are  very  gratifying  indeed.  During  the  past 
year  we  have  consolidated  15  schools,  making  6 
schools  out  of  this  territory.  In  each  of  these  dis- 
tricts the  board  of  education  has  erected  modern 
buildings.  In  one  of  these  disticts  a  State  High 
School  has  been  established. 

In  many  other  districts  patent  desks  have  been 
procured,  houses  have  been  painted,  supplementary 
libraries  have  been  secured,  and  many  other  im- 
provements have  been  made  here  and  yonder.  In 
addition  to  all  these  things  local  tax  for  schools 
has  been  voted  in  two  schools. 

Some  Stimulating  Methods  and  Devices. 

Just  prior  to  the  county  institute  for  teachers 
which  was  held  in  July  a  large  wall  map  of  the 
county  was  made  showing  each  of  the  tweutj'-one 
townships  in  outline.  Immediately  beneath  the  map 
appeai-ed  this  legend:  Townships  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  90  to  100  per  cent,  White.  Those  ^^'ith 
an  enrollment  from  80  to  90  per  cent.  Blue,  70  to 
80  per  cent.  Black.  This  map  was  displayed  at  the 
institute  and  also  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Teach- 
ers' Association  causing  much  comment  and  many 
expressions  were  heard  that  the  speaker's  own 
township  would  show  differently  another  year. 

This  map  is  in  line  with  the  charts  showing  en- 
rollment and  attendance  in  the  various  townships, 
the  number  of  school  libraries,  painted  houses, 
patent  desks,  etc.,  etc..  which  have  been  made  each 
year  and  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  county  at  va- 
rious  teachers'    meetinss.    commencements,    ect. 

In  the  writer's  opinion  these  charts  and  maps 
have  been  no  small  factor  in  the  educational  growth 
and  development  of  Wilkes  County. 

The  Amendment  Carried  Alrnost  Unanimously. 

In  the  recent  election  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  State  Constitution  providing  for  a  minimiim 
school  term  of  not  less  than  six  months  was  car- 
ried here  by  an  overwhelming  raajorit,y.  In  four 
of  the  largest  townships  of  the  county  not  a  single 
vote  was  east  against  the  measure,  and  in  eleven 
townships,  more  than  one  half  the  county,  less  than 
fifty  votes  all  told  were  cast  against  it.  Thus  the 
leaven  worketh.  We  can  see  heralds  of  the  com- 
ing dawn,  and  already  there  are  many  indications 
of  a  bright  and  glorious  future  for  this  section. 
May  the  good  work  continue  until  there  shall  not 
be  left  one  illiterate,  white  or  black,  as  a  reminder 
of  the  unhappy  past. 
Good  Effect  of  Special  Certificates  and  Honor  Roll. 

We  are  again  pursuing  the  plan  in  operation  here 
for  .years  of  offering  to  the  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  certificates  of  merit  for  perfect  attendance 
and  awards  of  honor  for  perfect  spelling.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  we  are  oft'ering  this  year  a  smaller 
certificate  for  perfect  attendance  for  one  month. 
We  are  giving  this  year  library  eerticates  to  those 
boys  and  girls  in  the  schools  who  have  read  a  cer- 
tain number  of  books  contained  in  the  libraries 
which  are  to  be  found  now  in  all  the  schools  of  the 
county    All  these  are  to  be  given  to  those  who  are 


entitled  to  them  at  the  group  county  commence- 
ments nest  spring  when  diplomas  of  graduation 
are  awarded  to  those  completing  the  seventh  grade. 

The  Standard  of  Excellence  for  the  schools  will 
again  be  in  vogue  this  year,  as  'v^'ill  the  Honor  Roll 
for  Teachers  which  has  played  such  a  prominent 
part  in  the  manifest  improvement  among  tlie  teach- 
ers of  the  county. 

We  have  prepared  a  comparative  table  showing 
the  progress  in  education  fo  the  past  two  decades 
which  is  being  sent  out  through  the  schools  to  all 
the  people  of  the  county. 

Using  the  Newspapers  and  Group  Contests. 

We  shall  again  conduct  an  educational  depart- 
ment in  the  local  papers  here  furnishing  a  medium 
for  the  exchange  of  ideas,  and  plans  for  work 
among  tJie  teachers  and  school  officials.  A  series 
of  school,  township  and  group  contests  in  declaim- 
ing, spelling  and  reciting  are  being  planned  for  the 
term,  culminating  in  a  county-Avide  contest  at  the 
final  county  commencement  in  the  spring  after  all 
the  schools  have  closed. 

All  in  all  the  prospect  is  pleasing,  and  \\  :|i  fav- 
orable weather  and  the  exit  of  the  influenza  epi- 
demic we  are  hoping  for  the  most  successful  year 
in  the  historv  of  the  work  here. 


VALUE  OF  SUPERVISED  STUDY. 

Supervised  study  is  becoming  a  very  live  subject 
in  educational  circles.  Many  superintendents  and 
teachers  have  given  much  time  to  the  supervision 
of  the  study  work  of  their  schools,  but  systematic 
and  teacher-directed  study  is  increasing.  Many 
schools  have  teachers  who  supervise  study  rooms 
by  keeping  order.  This  police  duty  is  not  encour- 
agining  or  helpful  to  teacher  or  pupil.  The  teacher, 
however,  is  not  expected  to  be  able  to  direct  study 
in  all  or  many  subjects  which  may  be  prepared 
during  one  study  period  in  any  school.  The  super- 
intendent or  principal  should  arrange  to  have 
pupils  stud.v  as  nearl.y  as  possible  the  same  subject 
or  subjects  at  a  given  time  and  place'the  teacher 
in  chnrg-e  who  is  qualified  to  direct  the  work.  When 
the  regular  teacher  makes  a  careful  assignment  of 
the  lesson  in  class  the  study  period  becomes  more 
valuable.  Home  study  is  lessened  to  the  relief  of 
the  home  and  to  the  pupil.  The  school  becomes 
more  and  more  the  laboratory  and  work  shop.  The 
teacher  is  then  the  leader  and  director  in  the 
school. 

Supervised  study  is  not  confined  to  large  schools 
where  many  teachers  are  employed.  Perhaps  the 
best  work  in  supervised  study  may  be  done  in  the 
one  room  rural  school  where  the  teacher  knows 
every  pupil  and  where  all  the  siibjects  of  the  school 
are  taught  in  the  one  room  in  the  presence  of  all 
the  other  pupils.  The  teacher  finds  many  oppor- 
tunities in  one  day  to  direct  the  work  of  the  school 
by  supervising  certain  study  periods  which  should 
be  at  definite  times  and  which  of  necesity  must  be 
short.  The  .steady  grind  of  recitations  becomes 
monotonous  in  any  school.  Let  us  have  more. 
Study-lessons  and  Supervised  Study. — Ohio  Educa- 
tional Monthly. 
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PLAN  OF  INSTITUTE  CONDUCTORS  FOR  RE ADfNG  CmCLE  WORK 


The  Institute  Conductors  are  perfecting  their 
plans  for  making  the  Reading  Circle  work  more 
effective  this  year  than  ever  before.  The  State  has 
been  divided  among  the  siv  conductors  as  given 
below.  Each  will  have  a  number  of  counties,  and 
will  give  personal  direction  or  oversight  to  the 
Reading  Circle  work  under  his  or  her  charge. 

In  addition  an  outline  of  the  work  to  be  accom- 
plished is  now  being  prepared  and  the  first  install- 
ment will  appear  in  January  Education.  Coun- 
ty and  city  superintendents  should  see  to  it  that 
the  teachers  follow  these  directions  and  co-operate 
with  the  conductors. 

The  division  of  the  counties  is  as  follows : 

NO.  I.— Mr.  Allen. 


Alexander 

Burke 

Dare 

Caldwell 

Catawba 

Cleveland 


Davie 

Gaston 

Hyde 

Iredell 

Mecklenburg 

Lincoln 


Rowan 

Tyrrell 

Wake 

Washington 

Wilkes 


No.  II. — Miss  Fulghum. 


Brunswick 

Duplin 

Columbus 

Harnett 

New  Hanover 

Craven 


Edgecombe 

Nash 

Pender 

Wilson 

Wayne 


Bertie 

Hertford 

Sampson 

Martin 

Orange 


Buncombe 

Bladen 

Cumberland 

Franklin 

Lee 

Johnston 

Rockingham 

Guilford 

Chatham 

Alamance 

Caswell 

Warren 

Cabarrus 
Union 
Stanly 
Anson 

Montgomery 
Moore 

Greene 

Pitt 

Lenoir 

Jones 

Northampton 

Onslow 


No.  III.— Mr.  Giles. 

Hoke 

Robeson 

Henderson 

Madison 

Transylvania 

Yancev 


McDowell 

Rutherford 

Polk 

Mitchell 

Scotland 


No.  IV.— JVIr.  Highsmith. 


Durham 

Person 

Granville 

Vance 

Cherokee 

Graham 


Clay 

Macon 

Jackson 

Swain 

Haywood 


No.  V. — Mrs    Johnston. 


Richmond 

Davidson 

Randolph 

Chowan 

Gates 

Perquimans 


Pasquotank 

Camden 

Currituck 

Forsyth 

Yadkin 


No.  VI.-^Miss  Paxrott. 


Carteret 

Pamlico 

Beaufort 

Avery 

Watauga 


Ashe' 

Alleghany 

Halifax 

Surry 

Stokes 


TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY  POSTPONED-PLANS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 


The  following  letter  is  issued  to  the  members  of 
the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee : 

On  Saturday,  November  2nd,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly 
met  in  the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
postponing  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  this  year. 
At  this  meeting  the  following  resolution  was  uani- 
mously  passed: 

"That  the  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina 
Teachers'  Assembly  be  postponed  until  1919 
on  account  of  the  epidemic  of  influenza  and  the 
the  demoralization  of  the  sehoolFj  resulting 
therefrom." 

There  Was  before  the  board  voluntary  expres- 
sions from  many  superintendents  and  other  leaders 
of  the  profession  showing  that  there  would  be 
strong  opposition  to  the  closing  of  the  schools  for 
any  purpose  after  they  had  once  re-opened. 

The  committee  has  provided  for  the  publicati'>n 
of  a  historical  and  memorial  volume  of  the  Assem- 
bly. This  will  be  printed  in  lieu  of  the  Proceedings 
and  will  be  sent  to  all  members. 

The  membership  dues  this  year  will  be  reduced 
from  $2.00  to  $1.00,  since  the  regular  meetings  are 
not  to  be  held.  Membership  dues  next  year  will  be 
$2.00  as  heretofore.  It  is  urged  and  hoped  that  all 
the  members  of  the  Assembly  will  pay  the  $1.00 
membership  dues  to  keep  their  membership  un- 
broken in  the  Assembly.     We  feel  that  the  histori- 


cal and  memorial  volume  to  be  issued  will  be  esaily 
worth  the  price  of  the  membership  dues. 

The  committee  has  already  begun  its  plans  for 
next  year  and  earnestly  asks  the  co-operation  of  all 
the  members  in  making  the  1919  meeting  the  great- 
est in  the  history  of  the  Assembly.  The  plans  for 
the  program  for  this  year  will  be  perfected  and 
improved  upon  for  the  1919  meeting.  The  coming 
year  promises  to  be  one  of  tremendous  changes 
and  it  is  fittihg  that  the  leaders  and  the  rank  and 
file  of  our  profession  shall  come  together  and  meet 
^he  new  conditions  and  deal  with  them  in  a  way 
which  will  probably  shape  the  educational  policy 
of  our  State  for  another  generation.  Let  us  then 
look  forward  to  our  annual  gathering  next  year 
with  a  promise  and  assurance  that  all  the  members 
of  the  Assembly  will  give  and  contribute  theii  best 
thi'iiaht  and  influence  to  the  cause  they  represent 
in  order  that  our  prfession  may  take  a  great 
forward  step  in  the  coming  crisis  year. 

If  you  have  not  already  paid  your  membership 
dues  please  send  a  check  to  the  secretary  by  to- 
day's mail  for  $1.00  for  this  purpose.  It  is  import- 
ant that  the  organization  of  the  Assembly  be  main- 
tained in  order  that  it  may  effectively  represent 
of  the  profession. 

Through  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly  an  ac- 
tive and  vigorous  camiDaign  for  the  six  months 
school  amendment  was  caried  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. The  Executive  Committee  has  already 
made  provisions  for  the  appointment  of  an  active 
Legislative  Comxaittee    to  go    before    the    General 
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'-■■  Assf^ihlriJ?  m 'Xm'th  .t'Vroilna  in-'the  interest  of  the      nual   dues  this  year. 

teaeliiiig   proxession.  With   best  wishes   for   a    great   meeting   in   1919, 

It  is  the  privilege  and  dut.y  of  the  members,  and      I  am, 
I  trust  it  Avill  be  their  pleasure,  to   support   their  Very  trulj'  yours, 

State  organization  through  the  payment  of  the  an-  E.  E.  SAMS,  Secretary. 


School  Room  Methods  and  Devices. 


HOW  TEACHERS  MAY  ENRICH  SCHOOL 
SUBJECTS. 

There  is  no  subject  in  tlie  curriculum  that  cannot 
be  greatly  enriched  by  using  material  drawn  from 
the  community. 

History. 

The  history  of  the  community  could  be  studied 
and  written  hj  the  school.  It  may  include  legends 
and  traditions,  the  story  of  the  first  settlement, 
lives  of  prominent  men  who  have  made  the  com- 
munity and  who  have  gone  from  the  community, 
the  history  of  industries,  what  it  did  toward  win- 
ning the  war,  the  prosperity^  of  the  people,  the 
history  of  the  school,  the  churches  and  places  of 
historic  interest  in  or  near  the  community. 

Composition. 

Subjects  for  composition  may  be  derived  from 
the  community.  Why  Mr.  B.  is  a  successful  farmer, 
how  Mr.  A.  cultivated  wheat  or  cotton,  how  Mr. 
C.  manages  a  dairy,  how  Mrs.  D.  prepared  the  best 
bread,  or  made  the  best  ciuilt,  or  prepared  the  best 
jelly  for  the  fair,  how  a  city  is  governed,  how  a 
state  is  governed,  how  a  store  is  conducted,  and 
the  moral  forces  of  a  community. 

Many  Problems  of  Arithmetic  May  be  Drawn  From 
the  Commuiuty. 

1.  How  much  profit  is  made  on  an  acre  of  cot- 
ton or  wheat  or  corn? 

2.  What  is  the  cost  of  governing  a  town  or  city 
and  the  source  of  revenue.  Is  it  running  in  debt? 
Can  it  do  still  more  for  the  community'' 

3.  What  is  the  cost  of  building  streets  or  roads ' 

4.  What  is  the  cost  of  piitting  running  water  in 
the  homes  of  rural  districts? 

5.  What  is  the  cost  to  a  community  if  twenty 
working  men  are  sick  one  month  Avith  typhoid 
fever? 

6.  Is  the  Building  and  Loan  Association  benefi- 
cial? 

7.  How  much  is  saved  in  a  year  by  ecnomy  if 
20,000,000  homes  save  one  slice  of  bread  a  day  and 
each  slice  weighs  an  onuce? 

8.  How  much  labor  will  it  require  to  replace  the 
wealth  lost  by  fires  if  $100,000,000  are  destroyed  an- 
nually? Make  the  computation  on  the  average 
salary  of  laborers  in  the  community. 

9.  What  does  it  cost  every  man  and  women  in 
the  United  States  if  $600,000^000  are  lost  annually 
from  carelessness  and  neglect-' 

10.  How  much  per  pupil  enrolled  does  it  cost  to 
run  the  schools  of  the  city?  How  much  are  other 
communities  or  other  cities  of  like  size  paying  for 
pupils  enrolled? 

11.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  maintain  law  and 
order  in  the  community?  Then  what  could  be  saved 


in  money  alone  if  all   people   lived   bv  the   golden 
rule?  ■         ■      \n% 

12.     How  long  would  it  take  a  renter  to  buy  the 
land  he  cultivates  if  he  bororwed  the  money  from 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  and  paid  on  the    loan  only 
the  amount  of  the  rents  each  year? 
Other  Subjects. 

The  literature  might  embrace  the  speeches  of 
President  Wilson,  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  and  other 
great  leaders  of  the  day.  French  schools  teach 
President  Wilson's  speeches  and  the  aims  of  the 
war,  and  many  city  schools  of  America  use  them 
also.  Moreover,  it  might  include  good  editorials, 
strong  descriptive  articles  or  good  magazine  stories 
taken  from  current  literature. 

Even  in  teaching  rhetoric  many  instruct!  rs  use 
paragraphs  of  good  editorial  writers  as  a  guide. 

Teachers  should  study  the  nature  of  the  com- 
munity and  draw  from  them  as  much  material  as 
possible.  Factories,  stores,  shops,  .farms,  com- 
merce all  have  something  of  value  for  the  school. 
If  the  nation  finds  in  them  a  means  of  reclaiming 
the  disabled  soldiers,  teachers  may  find  in  them  a 
means  of  reclaiming  the  wayward  youth  or  of  stim- 
ulating to  greater  activity  the  pupils  of  the  school. 

In  these  and  many  other  ways  a  live  teacher  may 
make  the  old  subject  in  school  glow  with  a  new 
life,  for  life  creates  life,  and  life  more  abundantly 
is  the  great  need  of  the  school. 


WHY  CHILDEN  SHOULD  BE  TAUGHT  TO 
OBEY  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  LAND. 

While  individuals  in  society  seek  to  excuse  at 
times  the  lawlessness  of  the  youth,  society  as  a 
whole  is  more  inclined  to  hold  them  responsible 
for  their  acts. 

In  every  state  the  age  of  responsibility  is  clearly 
stated.  It  does  vary,  however,  in  different  states. 
In  North  Carolina,  for  example,' no  child  under 
seven  years. of  age  can  be  held  responsible  in  the 
courts  for  its  acts.  Between  seven  and  fourteen 
he  is  supposed  to  be  innocent.  But  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  he  is  conscious  of  the  differenc  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  he  may  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  the  act.  After  fourteen,  however,  the  child 
is  on  the  same  footing  a  sthat  of  the  adult. 

There  is  not  a  stage,  therefore,  from  the  primary 
grades  through  the  high  schools  that  a  child  may 
not  be  held  accountable  by  the  courts  for  its  wrong 
doing,  and  special  juvenile  courts  are  established 
in  many  states  just  to  dispose  of  youthful  offen- 
ders. What  acts  are  children  guilty  of  that  might 
be  a  violation  of  the  town  or  state  laws  and  for 
which  they  might  beprosecuted? 

It  is  not  a  difficult  task  to  give  young  people 
respect  for  law  and  train  in  habits  of  obedience 
to  those  in  authority.     The  writer  investigated  sev-' 
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eral  schools  and  asked  the  superintendents  to  give 
the  number  of  students  in  each  that  gave  trouble 
on  account  of  willful  disobedience,  and  the  num- 
ber was  so  small  as  to  make  it  a  negligible  quan- 
tity. But  there  are  many  acts  such  as  carelessness, 
negligence,  failure  to  keep  contract  or  promise, 
nuisance,  using  one's  name  falsly,  injury  to  other 
peoples'  property  or  person,  idleness,  assault  and 
battery,  interfering  with  public  officers,  disturb- 
ing public  meetings,  etc.  These  are  the  oifenses 
for  which  adults  are  punished  by  the  courts.  How 
many  acts  of  children  in  school  parallel  these  of- 
fenses ? 


THE  EXAMPLE  OP  GREAT  TEACHERS. 

Teachers  will  always  derive  a  valuable  lesson 
from  the  study  of  great  leaders  and  especially  great 
teachers.  One  of  their  chief  aims  in  the  world 
has  been  to  see  the  rule  of  right  and  justice  pre- 
vail. 

Great  men  of  the  world  have  sought  to  exalt  the 
rule  of  right  above  the  rule  of  might.  A  certain 
governor  of  one  of  the  Southern  States  achieved 
national  distinction  for  the  heroic  manner  in  which 
he  (|uelled  a  mob  and  preventing  a  lynching.  The 
story  of  such  an  act  as  this  should  be  told,  for  the 
heroism  of  the  governor  will  rise  higher  than  the 
heroism  of  the  mob  leaders  and  give  the  youth  a 
standard -by  which  to  judge  conduct.  The  "teacher 
should  seek  such  stories  in  the  lives  of  our  great 
men  both  dead  and  living  and  present  them  to 
the  children  in  school. 

The  great  schoolmasters  have  been  those  who 
sought  to  exalt  the  rule  of  right. 

Two  men  that  had  been  schoolmates  in  their  boy- 
hood days  met  one  day  for  the  firsttimeaftera  score 
of  years,  in  one  of  the  hotel  lobbies  in  Washing- 
ton. Xaturaly,  their  conversation  soon  turned 
upon  their  early  home  life,  their  boyhood  associates, 
and  their  schooldays.  They  spoke  affectionately 
of  the  old  schoolmaster  who  taught  for  so  many 
years  in  the  community  but  who  had  long  since 
passed  away  unknown  to  fortune  and  to  fame. 

"What  do  you  recollect  most  pleasantly  of  all  his 
instruction?''   one   asked. 

Without  hesitating  or  seeming  to  attempt  to  re- 
call any  particular  feature  of  his  instructor,  the 
reply  was  immediate. 

"IIi.3  morning  lectures  just  after  prayer  on  pub- 
lic (piestions.  and  especially  on  the  rights  and  duties 
of  a  citizen." 

"I  had  the  same  idea  in  mind,"  the  other 
agreed.  "My  respect  for  law  and  order  was  formed 
by  him. ' ' 

The  same  testimony  is  given  of  Thomas  Arnold 
who  studied  Roman  law  and  Blackstone  in  order 
that  he  might  guide  the  students  of  Rugby  toward 
better  citizenship. 

"When  he  thought  of  the  social  evils  of  the 
country,  it  awakened  a  corresponding  desire  to 
check  the  thoughtless  waste  and  selfishness  of 
school  boys;  a  coresponding  sense  of  the  aggrava- 
tion of  those  evils  by  the  insolence  and  want  of 
sympathy  too  frequently  shown  by  the  children  of 
the  wealthier  classes  towards  the  lower  orders;  a 
corresponding  desire  that  they  should  there  imbibe 
the  first  principles  of  reverence  to  law  and  regard 
for  the  poor  which  the  spirit  of  the  age  seemed- 
to  him  so  little  to  encourage." 


A  NE'W  AIM  IN  TEACHING  HISTORY. 

ITow  iiinnkind  .shall  be  governed,  and  how  hp 
shall  co-operate  with  his  fellow  man  is  the  out- 
standing fact  of  the  ages.  However,  our  teachers 
of  history  have  often  either  overloked  it  or  ignored 
it.  The  struggle  for  representative  government 
began  in  early  history.  Parliament,  Commons. 
Congress,  are  monuments  today  to  the  victory  of 
democracy  over  autocracy.  This  i)arallel  may  be 
found  in  Prance  and  Italy.  The  struggle  may  be 
seen  in  Germany,  the  example  of  Russia  is  a 
tragedy. 

Social  progress  depends  today  upon  taxation 
more  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Schools,  water,  health,  streets,  roads,  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property,  and  even  the  conven- 
iences of  life  depend  upon  taxation.  How  long 
has  it  been  since  "no  taxation  without  i-epresenta- 
tion"  was  the  slogan  of  the  American  people?  It 
is  centuies  old.  Henry  VIII  violated  it  and  was 
forced  to  back  down.  Charles  I  violated  it  and  was 
beheaded.  George  III  violated  it  and  lost  thirteen 
colonies. 

We  have  at  every  county  seat  the  courthouse,  the 
jury,  the  judge,  and  the  sheriff.  Tis  institutions  is 
also  centuries  old,  but  how  many  teachers  of  his- 
tory seek  to  show  how  the  world  has  suffered  in 
its  struggles  to  bring  it  even  to  this  imperfect 
stage? 

The  world  has  been  slowly  moving  upward  from 
primitive  days,  when  man  ruled  by  the  club  or 
the  gun,  to  tlie  more  enlightened  days  when  law 
will  take  the  place  of  force  in  controlling  the  con- 
duct of  men. 

Beginning  with  the  Ten  Commandments,  the 
earliest  oi  our  body  of  laws,  and  coming  on  down 
through  the  Roman  Age  when  laws  was  given  a 
dignified  place  in  the  conduct  of  men.  The  world 
has  struggled  to  place  the  rule  of  right  above  the 
law  of  might.  The  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Declaratton 
of  Independence,  and  the  Federal  Constitution,  have 
all  ben  granted  as  gurantees  of  the  rule  of  right. 

And  teachers  should  make  this  one  aim  in  teach- 
ing history — how  has  the  world  moved  from  tyran- 
ny to  freedom-'  How  have  courts  and  law  making 
bodies  sought  to  exalt  the  rule  of  right  above  the 
law  of  might?  What  struggles  have  the  races  en- 
dured in  order  to  win  justice  and  right  for  all? 

PAPER  FOR  LIBERTY  BONDS. 

The  paper  upon  which  the  Liberty  Bonds  are 
printed  is  made  of  the  wood  of  spruce  trees  '."  'i'u 
in  the  far  North.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable 
paper  in  the  world  and  counterfeiters  would  risk 
their  lives  to  get  a  few  sheets  of  it.  It  is  made 
by  a  secret  process  and  is  sold  only  to  our  Govern- 
ment. It  was  no  small  job  that  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing  at  Washington  had  to  do 
when  called  upon  to  print  the  third  Liberty  Loan 
Bonds ;  which  were  offered  to  the  American  public 
in  the  largest  and  most  important  campaign  ever 
put  across  anywhere  in  the  world.  For  the  first 
time  6.060,500  bonds  were  printed ;  for  the  second, 
17,563,000,  while  for  the  third  21,100,000  were  re- 
<]uired. — The  Paper  Dealer. 

When  you  notify  us  of  a  change  in  your  address, 
please  say  with- what  issue  the  change  should  begia-, 
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Now  is  the  time  to  begin  la.ving  plans  for  school 
gardens. 


Now  is  a  good  time  to  set  out  trees.  Schools 
should  get  in  the  habit  of  setting  out  trees  once 
every  year. 


Comiuunit.y  singing  and  liberty  choruses  should 
be  encouraged.  The  war  has  taught  us  that  as  a 
people  we  had  almost  forgot  how  to  sing. 


It  is  Congressman  S.  M.  Brinson,  or  will  be  after 
the  fourth  of  March  next,  and  no  State  sends  a 
finer,  cleaner,  or  more  patriotic  representative  to 
Congress  than  does  the  third  congressional  district 
of  Xorth  Carolina. 


All  teachers  should  .jaiu  the  National  Education 
Association;  the  literature, bulletinsandproceedings 
are  worth  the  price  of  membership.  In  addition 
each  teacher  will  be  helping  to  make  a  great  pro- 
fession and  to  increase  the  importance  of  the  pro- 
fession. 


Mr.  Frank  M.  Harper,  regional  director  of  the 
United  States  School  Garden  Army,  has  just  re- 
turned from  Columbia,  S.  C..  where  he  induced  the 
school  board  of  that  city  to  appropriate  $1,200  for 
the  teacher-directors  who  will  have  supervision  of 
the  school  garden  work.  Mr.  Harper  states  that  Mrs. 
Lindsay  Patterson,  of  Winston-Salem,  will  under- 
take to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  North  Carolina 
women  in  promoting  the  interests  of  school  garden 
work. 


MEETING  OF  COUNTY  AND  CITY  SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 

State  Superintedeut  J.  Y.  Joyner  has  called  the 
County  Superintendents  to  meet  in  annual  session, 
December  17th  and  18th.  He  has  also  requested  the 
City  Superintendents  to  meet  iu  joint  session  with 
the  County  Superintejadents  at  that  ti^ie. 


The  important  subject  for  discussion  and  confer- 
ence is  a  proposed  act  to  be  submitted  to  the  next 
G-eneral  Assembly  which  must  promote  the  machin- 
ery for  carrying  out  the  new  constitutional  provi- 
sion for  a  six  months"  school  term. 

In  addition  to  this  subject  the  County  Superin- 
tendents will  carry  out  their  plans  wliich  were  out- 
lined  for   the   State   Teachers'   Assembly. 

This  meeting  is  of  great  importance  and  should 
be  well  attended  by  both  county  and  City  Superin- 
tendents. 


PATRIOTIC  WORK  OP  TEACHERS  AND 
PUPILS. 

Teachers  and  pupils  have  shown  this  fall  how 
they  can  be  of  great  value  to  the  community  in 
which  they  live.  This  has  been  demonstrated  espe- 
cially in  two  wa.ys:  (1)  In  helping  to  save  the  cot- 
ton crop  and  (2)  in  fighting  the  influenza.  The 
school  children  of  the  State  have  done  fine  work 
in  helping  the  farmers  to  house  the  cotton.  Such 
a  large  number  of  laborers  had  been  drawn  into 
one  kind  of  war  work  or  another  that  there  would 
have  been  great  difficulty  in  saving  the  cotton 
raised  this  year  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  way  the 
teachers  and  pupils  co-operated.  Just  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  cotton  picking  season  the  Spanish 
influenza  struck  the  eastern  part  of  the  State. 
Schools  were  closed  and  children  in  towns  and 
villages  were  organized  into  groups  and  carried 
into  the  country  to  pick  cotton.  This  occured  not 
in  one  county,  but  in  every  county,  perhaps,  where 
cotton  is  grown. 

How  the  children  were  organized  is  well  illus- 
trated by  story  sent  by  Superintendent  I.  C.  Griffin 
of  the  Shelby  School,  to  Dr.  J.  Y.  Joyner : 

Your  letter  of  October  26  calling  attention  to 
Col.  Olds'  story  has  been  received.  I  wish  to 
sa.y  that  with  the  closing  of  school  here  on  Oc- 
tober 4  cotton  picking  parties  were  immediately 
organized  and  sent  into  the  fields  to  help  gather 
the  cotton  crop.  On  one  farm  ;n  five  days  the 
children  gathered  twenty-three  bales  of  cotton. 
Hundreds  of  children  set  forth  daily  and  helped 
The  farmers  to  gather  the  crops.  My  colored 
principal  repoted  to  me  yesterday  that  he  him- 
self had  picked  a  bale  of  cotton  and  that  the 
children  had  all  been  .busy  on  the  farms.  I  write 
^his,  not  for  publication,  but  simplyto  show 
that  the  suggestion  is  practical  and  one  that 
j^hould  be  put  into  effect  in  every  community  • 
in  the  State." 

/is  a  result  of  tliis  kind  of  co-operation  many 
'mndreds  and,  perhaps,  thousands  of  bales  of  cot- 
"011  have  been  picked. 

The  second  wa.v  in  which  teachers  have  co-oper- 
"ited  is*  in  fighting  the  influenza.  School  buildings 
have  been  converted  into  hospitals,  teachers  into 
aurses  and  pupils  into  waiters.  The  work  of  car- 
rying for  the  sick,  especially  'when  whole  families 
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were  stricken  down  at  one  time,  became  a  very 
serious  matter.  The  teachers  of  the  Durham  Coun- 
ty and  the  Durham  City  Schools,  for  example,  were 
organized  into  units  and  sent  to  homes  to  care 
for  the  atflicted.  There  they  did  the  cooking,  nurs- 
ing, and  such  other  domestic  chores  as  were  nec- 
essary. But  for  their  timely  aid  the  death  toll  both 
in  towns  and  rural  districts,  would  have  been  much 
greater  and  certainly  much  human  suffering  would 
have  been  unrelieved.  What  was  done  in  Durham 
and  Durham  County  was  carried  on  in  other  cities 
and  counties.  Such  patriotic  services  cannot  be  for- 
gotten ;  and,  above  all  el.se,  t  shows  how  useful  to 
a   community   a   school    may   become. 


EDWARD  KIDDER  GRAHAM 

Edward  Kidder  Graham,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  died  October  11th,  and 
it  should  be  recorded  that  when  he  died  a  cour- 
ageou.s  oft'iee  of  the  United  States  Grovernment. 
as  well  as  an  educational  statesman  fell  at  his  post 
of  duty. , 

The  State  papers  have  already  told  of  his  death. 
They  liave  published  sketches  of  his  life  and  paid 
worthy  tributes  to  his  memor,y.  But  in  the  fine 
enthusiasm  of  young  manhood  he  was  too  busy  lay- 
ing broad  plans  for  the  future  to  have  completed 
a  great  task.  Not  what  he  had  done,  but  ^vhat 
he  was  doing  entitled  him  to  a  seat  among  the  cele- 
brities. 

Miss  Sue  M.  Whitaker  could  have  had  him  in 
mind  when  she  wrote : 

What,    here   so   soon  ? 

Sunset   and   night  •' 
Why.  1  have  work  to  do  that  needs  the  noon 

And  day's  broad  light! 
jf'ee  I    On  that  palette,  there,  the  colors  are  but  set. 

The  canvas  still  unwet 

And  it  is  night. 

Until  four  years  ago  he  was  known  only  as  a 
fine'y  tempered,  human  teacher  of  English  and 
writer  of  ability,  he  had  the  gift  of  inspiring  his 
students  and  drawing  around  him  a  host  of  friends 
both  in  and  outside  of  his  profession.  They  felt 
the  warmth  of  his  influence,  were  conscious  of  his 
great  worth   and   prophesied  his   future. 

But  within  tht  brief  span  of  four  years  he  be- 
came a  national  figure.  He  had  the  essentials  of 
leadershij)  that  make  a  great  executive  in  a  democ- 
racy, for  he  could  call  out  the  energies  of  a  people 
without  noise  or  bluster  and  give  them  unified  di- 
rection  witliout   friction. 

The  University  Alumni  felt  at  once  the  steadying 
effect  of  his  guiding  hand  and  rallied  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  institution 'as  they  had  not  done  since 
the  University  was  re-opened  after  the  war.  The 
educational  institutions  of  the  State  that  had  been 
grouped  by  force  af  ufifortunate  circumstances  into 


opposing  camps  more  or  less  hostile  felt  the  rea- 
.^.onableness  of  his  leadership  and  hostility  IkmI 
faded  into  competition  and  competition  was  grow- 
ing into  co-operation.  This  alone  marked  him  as 
a  great  educational  statesman. 

When  the  United  States  declared  war  he  gave 
himself  at  once  to  his  country  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Educational  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense,  and  as  academic  reginal  director  of 
the  Student  Army  Training  Corps  of  the  South  At- 
lantic States,  he  was  aiding  his  country  in  the  great 
task  of  directing  the  education  of  soldiers  and  of- 
ficers in  an  hour  of  supreme  need.  It  was  just  at 
that  point  that  the  Spanish  influenza  struck  him 
ilown  at  his  post,  and  he  died  as  he  had  lived,  a 
statesman  who  had  led  wisely  and  a  patriot  who 
gave  all  he  had. 


THE  SIX  MONTHS  SCHOOL  AMENDMENT 
CARRIED. 

Tlie  teachers  of  the  State  have  a  cause  to  re- 
joice. They  have  done  fine  service  in  going  over 
the  top  with  the  constitutional  amendment  to  pro- 
vide a  six  months  school  term.  Hon.  J.  Y.  Joyner 
is  happy  and  he  has  a  cause  to  be,  for  this  vic- 
tory is  the  result  of  his  leadership  and  the  fine  co- 
operation of  all  friends  of  education,  nor  does  he 
forget  to  give  credit.  In  a  letter  to  Superinten- 
dents he  says : 

"My  cup  of  joj'  is  full  this  morning.  With 
such  a  glorious  victory  for  the  six  months 
school  term  amendment  and  with  the  glorious 
news  of  peace  reig/nng  on  earth  again,  there  is 
a  song  in  my  heart,  and  there  is  inexpressible 
gratitude    in    my   soul. 

"The  adoption  of  the  Constitutional  Amend- 
snent  by  such  an  overwhelming  majority  will 
be  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  educational 
progress  in  North  Carolina.  Let  us  thank  God 
and  take  courage,  and  desist  not  in  our  efforts 
until  every  child  in  our  beloved  State  shall 
have  an  equal  chance  with  any  other  anywhere 
in  tiie  world  for  the  fullest  development 
through  education  of  the  best  that  is  in  him — 
bod  J',  mind  ajid  soul. 

"I  cannot  express  to  you  in  words  my  pro- 
found feeling  of  gratitude  for  your  invaluable 
aid  in  securing  this  splendid  victory  for  the 
better  education  of  all  our  children.  All  of  our 
efforts  at  this  end  of  the  line  would  have  been 
futile  without  the  loyal  co-operation,  organized 
work,  and  enthusiastic  activity  of  the  workers 
in  the  counties  under  the  leadership  of  the 
superintendents  and  boards  of  education.  I 
beg  that  you, will  express  for  me,  in  the  name 
of  the  children  of  North  Carolina,  to  your 
teachers,  j'our  committees,  your  newspapers 
and  all  others  in  your  county  that  responded 
so  loyally  to  the  call  and  eendered  such  un- 
selfish service,  my  sincere  appreciation  and 
profound  gratitude. 

When  you  notify  us  of  a  change  in  your  address, 
please  say  with  what  issue  the  change  should  begin. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  EXERCISES 


This  is  the  year  above  all  others  that  should  wit- 
ness a  universal  celebration  of  Christmas.  Peace 
on  earth,  good  will  to  all  people  are  welcomed  now 
by  more  people  than  ever  before.  Every  teacher 
shoi'Id  he.<T:in  at  once  to  woi-k  out  a  good  program. 

The  following  suggestions  are  given  as  an  aid  to 
the  teachers  in  working  out  a  suitable  program. 

Christmas  Eve. 
God  bless  the  little  stockings  all  over  the  land  to- 
night 
Hung  in  the  choicest  corners,  in  the  glory  of  crim- 
son light. 
The  tiny  scarlet  stockings,  with  a  hole  in  the  heel 
and   toe, 
Worn   by  the  wonderful   journeys   that   tlie   dar- 
lings have  to  go. 
And    Heaven    pity    the    children,    wherever    their 

homes  may  be, 
Who  wake  at  the  first    gray    dawning    an    empty 
stocking  to  see.  — Anon 


Christmas  Lyric. 

The  stars  of  night  are  all  agleam, 
And  all  around  us  as  a  dream 

Are   lucent  seas  of  light; 
Our  thoughts  are  far  in  Galilee, 
Where  once  again  we  watching  see 

The  Shepherds  in  the  night. 

The    greening    glamour   of   the   wall 
Of   mistletoe,   and   holly  tall, 

The  Yule  fire's  flashing  light. 
Dear    Childhood's   happy,    careless   glee, 
The  festal  hall,   the  jollity. 

Proclaim  the  Christmas  night. 

Oh  night  of  nights  for  all  the  year ! 

When  gathering  hearts  the  hearthstone  cheer. 

The    full-orbed    family. 
From  the  dainty,  dimpled  darling  queen, 
To  him  with  staff  who  looks  serene 

Into  the  western  sea. 

— W.  T.  Whitsett. 


These  Things  Shall  Be. 

Thest  things  shall  be !     A  loftier  race 

Than  e'er  the  world    hath  known,  shall  rise 

With  flame  of  freedom  in  their  souls 
And   light    of   science   in    their    eyes. 

They  shall  be   gentle,  brave,   and  strong. 
Not  to  spill  human  blood,  but  dare 

All  that   may   plant   man's   lordship   firm 
On   earth   and   fire   and   sea   and    air. 

Nation  with  nation,  land  with  laud, 
Unarmed  shall  live  as  comrades  free ; 
In   everj'   heart   and    brain   shall   throb 
The  pulse  of  one  fraternity. 

New   arts  shall   bloom,   of  loftier   mould. 
And  mightier  music  thrill  the  skies ; 

And  every  life  shall  be  a  song. 
When  all  the  earth  is  paradise. 

There  shall  be  no  more  sin,  nor  shame. 
And  Avrath  and  wrong  shall  fettered  lie : 


For  man  shall  be  at  one  with  God 
In   bonds   of   firm   necessity. 

— John  Addington  Symonds. 


Ring-  in  the  Thousand  Years  of  Peace. 

Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause. 
And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife ; 
King  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life. 

With    sweeter   manners,    purer  laws. 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood, 
The  civic  slander  and  the  spite; 
Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right, 

Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

King  out  old   shapes  of  foul   disease ; 

Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold ; 

Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old. 
King  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

— Alfred  Tennyson. 


The  Song  of  Peace. 

Tune:    "Onward,   Christian    Soldier" 

Forward,  all  ye  faithful,  seeking  love  and  peace, 
Hasting  on  the  era,  when  all  strife  shall  cease ; 
All  the  saintly  sages  lead  us  in  the  way. 
Forward  in  their  footsteps,  toward  that  perfect  day. 

Chorus — 
Forward,  all  ye  .faithful,  seeking  love  and  peace, 
Hast'ning  on  the  era,  when  all  strife  shall  cease. 

Raise  the  voice  of  triumph,  "Peace  on  earth,  good 

will;" 
Angels  sang  this  anthem,  let  us  sing  it  still ; 
War's  foundations  (juiver  at  this  song  of  peace — 
Brothers,  let  us  sing  it  till  all  strife  shall  cease. 

Chorus — 
Children  of  one  Father  are  the  nations  all; 
"Children  mine,  beloved,''  each  one  doth  He  call; 
Be  ye  not  divided,  all  one  family ; 
One  in  mind  and  spirit  and  in  charity. 

Chorus — 
Wealth    and   pow'r   shall   perish,    nations   rise    and 

wane ; 
Love  of  others  only  steadfast  will  remain. 
Hate  and  greed  can  never  'gainst  this  love  prevail ; 
It  shall  stand  triumphant  when  all  else  shall  fail. 


r 


The  Baby's  Creed 

I  believe  in  my  papa, 

Who  loves  me,  oh,  so  dearly ! 
I  believe  in  .Santa  Clans, 

Who  comes  to  see  me  yearly. 

believe   the   birdies   talk 

On    the   boughs   together ; 
1  believe  the  fairies  dance 

O'er  the  fields  of  heather. 


1  belies  e  ray  dolly  knows 

Every  word  that's  spoken; 
I   belie^'e  it  hurts  her,   too. 

When  her  liose  is  broken. 
Oh  I  I  believe  in  lots  of  thijigs; 

I  can't  tell  all  the  rest, — 
But  I  believe  in  you,  mamma, 

First,  and  last,  and  best. 
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ONE  SERIOUS  DEFECT  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION. 

The  war  has  brought  out  one  serious  defect  in  the 
administration  of  our  public  high  schools.  When 
principals  of  schools  were  dafted  into  the  amy  last 
summer,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  they  left  no 
record  whatever  of  the  porgress  and  standing  of 
piipils  and  courses  pursued  by  them  in  high  school. 
It  seems  that  many  high  .schools  have  no  system 
whatever  of  keeping  student  records.  As  a  result 
When  graduates  of  those  schools  wished  to  enter 
a  higher  institution  either  in  this  State  or  else- 
where, they  could  present  no  authorized  credit  nor 
could  they  show  officially  what  high  school  work 
they  had  completed. 

This  is  a  defect  that  should  be  remedied.  The 
State  Department  of  Education  or  the  Teachers' 
Assembly  ought  to  adopt  a  system  of  records  to  be 
used  in  high  school.  Then  every  city  or  town 
school  or  State  high  school  before  it  receives  its  en- 
tire apportionment  from  either  the  county  or  the 
State  should  be  required  to  submit  its  method  of 
keeping  records  and  if  it  is  not  in  harmony  with 
those  recommendations  public  funds  mght  be  with- 
held until  such  defects  are  remedied. 

Teachers  are  required  to  make  out  final  reports 
and  the  county  superintendents  may  withhold  their 
last  payment  until  this  is  done.  High  school  prin- 
cipals, therefore,  should  be  exepcted  to  file  such  re- 
ports in  a  permanent  record  for  future  use. 


WHEN  AND  HOW  TO  SET  OUT  TREES. 

Late  fall  or  early  winter  i's  the  best  time  for 
setting  in  practically  all  sections  o  fthe  South.  Of 
course  fruit  can  be  set  at  any  time  during  the 
winter,  but  late  November,  December,  or  early  Jan- 
uary is  probably  about  the  best  time  for  this  work. 
In  setting  trees,  be  sure  to  put  them  in  straight 
rows.  A  man  who  can  run  a  straight  corn  or  cot- 
ton row,  can  lay  off  the  rows  straight  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes. 

Use  a  one-horse  plow  with  a  scooter  or  shovel  at- 
tached, as  all  that  is  needed  is  to  outline  the  row 
with  a  light  furrow. 

In  digging  the  hole  of  the  tree,  dig  it  deep  and 
wide  enough  for  all  the  roots  of  the  tree  to  be 
spread  out  in  their  natural  position.  By  digging 
a  small  hole  and  wadding  the  roots  in  a  small  space 
and  setting  out  in  this  shape,  one  is  inviting  failure. 
When  digging  the  hole,  throw  the  top  soil  in  one 
pile  and  the  raw  or  subsoil  in  another.  Then  place 
the  top  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole  around  the 
roots,   letting  the  raw  'soil   come   on  top. 

Before  setting  the  fruit  trees,  cut  off  all  broken 
or  otherwise  injured  roots,  because  if  one  sets  a 
fruit  tree  with  a  broken  root,  decay  may  set  in 
and  cause  trouble.  Set  from  one  and  one-half  to 
three  inches  deeper  than  they  were  in  the  nursery 
row.  It  the  weather  is  likely  to  be  dry  after  set, 
ting,  one  had  better  leave  a  slight  saucer-shaped 
depression  around  the  tree  so  as  to  catch  and  hold 
water  when  it  does  fall.  However,  such  a  de- 
pression should  be  filled  with  soil  as  soon  as  it  is 
evident  that  the  trees  have  commenced  to  grow. 
Dry  weather  kills  a  good  many  newly  set  fruit 
trees,  and  this  can  often  be  prevented  by  spreading 
around  the  tree  a  layer  of  straw  or  leaves.  Such 
treatment  serves  to  prevent  evaporation  of  mois- 
ture.— L.  A.  Niven,  in  The  Progressive  Farmer. 


TEACHERS! 

DO  NOT 

THINK 

|1  That  you  cannot 
teach  agriculture 
in  your  schools  be- 
cause you  haven't 

an  agricultural  ed- 
ucation. 

You  can  teach 
agriculture 


Many  are  do- 


'i'nere's  a  rtuttt  and  a  ivrons  ivUy 
to  teach  agriculture 


ing  it. 


WE  CAN  HELP  YOU 

You  Can  Have  These  Things.     Read  the  List 

1.  "How  to  Vitalize  the  Teaching  ot  Agriculture 
In  the  Rural  Schools"— 2  4-page  illustrated 
booklet.      (Missouri  Plan). 

2.  "Twenty  Lessons  in  Making  Things" — illus- 
trated  booklet. 

3.  "Stencils  and  Working  Drawings" — showing 
how  to  make  a  Tool  Box — Nail  Box — Book 
Rack — Bench — Saw  Horse. 

4.  Stencils  and  Drawings — 'Showing  how  to  tie 
rope  knots,  make  halters  and  rope  splices. 

5.  Stencils  and  Lecture  Books  on  Alfalfa — Home 
Canning — Corn — Dairyings — Fly — Home — Live 
Stock — Oats — Poultry — Soil  and  Weeds. 

6.  One  Hundred  Bulletins,  Booklets,  Leaflets, 
Mottoes  and  Helps  for  Agricultural  Study  and 
Teaching. 

7.  Lecture  Charts  and  Lantern  Slides  on  fourteen 
dilTerent  agricultural  subjects — Alfalfa — Corn 
— Soil — ^Home  Canning — Home  Economics  and 
Sanitation. 

The  Harvester  Company  has  published  this  ma- 
terial at  considerable  expense,  but  it  is  free  to  you.  We 
losTR  you  charts,  slides,  and  stencils  on  the  condition 
thatyou  pay  the  express  charges  from  Chicago  and  re- 
turn, and  you  can  obtain  agricultural  booklets  on 
many  subjects  for  cost  of  postage  and  inrrapping. 

Send  for  Teacher's  Sample  Outfit — Now. 
Free  for  two  3c  stamps  to  cover  postage  and  pack- 
ing 

International  Harvester  Company  (Inc.) 

Agricultural  Extension  Department 
P.  G.  HOLDEN,  Director 

Harvester  Building  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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News  and  Comment  About  Books 


XOTES  AXn  COMMENT. 

A  number  of  recitations,  quota- 
tions, dialogues,  diills,  plays,  and 
songs  will  be  found  in  Merry  Christ- 
mas Entertainiuents,  Edited  by  Jo- 
seph C.  Sindelar  and  published  by 
Beckley-Cardy  Company.  Chicago. 
The  price  is  35  cents. 
H     11      H 

"A  story  and  a  play  for  very  little 
folks"  is  the  sub-title  of  Georgiana 
Craik  May's  supplementary  reader 
for  the  first  grade  just  issued  (at  S'J 
cents)  under  the  title  of  So-fat  anti 
Mew-meiv.  It  is  illustrated  by 
Rhoda  C.  Chase  and  published  by 
B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Company. 
Richmond. 

n    11    11 

What  an  inspiring  mass  of  litera- 
ture has  taken  its  being  from  wo- 
man's activities  in  the  war  is  shown 
in  a  very  general  but  striking  way 
by  the  fact  that  a  closely  printed 
bibliography  entitled  Woman  in  the 
War  contains  7  7  pages  of  the  usual 
bulletin  size.  It  was  prepared  by 
Marion  R.  Nims  of  the  Woman's 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  Nation- 
al Defense  and  has  just  been  issued 
from  the  Government  Printing  Office 
at   Washington. 

IF    ir    s 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Beard,  one  of  the 
authors  of  "The  History  of  the 
American  People"  (Macmillan)  no- 
ticed elsewhere  in  this  department, 
though  a  native  of  Indiana,  is  a 
grandson  of  North  Carolina.  Hi.; 
father  was  a  Quaker  from  Guilford 
County.  Thirty  thousand  copies  of 
the  book,  it  is  learned  from  Mr.  W. 
S.  Gooch,  the  Macmillan  representa- 
tices,  were  ordered  by  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  use  of 
oi.r  boys  in  France. 

1!      11      1 

Through  His  "North  Carolina 
History  Stories"  Mr.  W.  C.  Allen  is 
known  as  an  interesting  and  capable 
writer  by  many  of  our  readers.  His 
talent  as  a  historian  is  now  further 
exercised  in  The  History  of  Halifav 
County  (The  Cornhill  Company,  Bos- 
ton, $2.50),  which  is  to  be  brought 
out  by  December  10  in  a  profusely 
illustrated  Christmas  edition.  Few 
Southern  counties  have  a  more  in- 
teresting liistory  than  Halifax  or  a 
history  more  worthy  ol:  the  sumptu- 
ous attire  in  which  Mr.  Allen's  book 
is   to  appear. 

?     K     K 

The  poem  by  Katherine  Lee  Bates 
entitled  America  the  Beautiful,  of 
which  the  first  line  is  "O  beautiful 
for  spacious  skies",  makes  a  stirring 
patriotic  hymn.  It  has  been  sung 
with  spirit  in  many  assemblies,  the 
tune  used  being  now  familiarly  asso- 


ciated with  the  words.  Recently  J. 
Fischer  and  Brother,  New  York, 
have  published  for  this  poem  an- 
other musical  setting  composed  by 
R.  Nathaniel  Dett,  a  young  colored 
compejser,  a  native  of  Canada,  who 
has  to  his  credit  several  excellent 
choral  works  and  is  now  in  charge 
of  the  music  department  and  direc- 
tor of  the  chorus  at  Hampton  Insti- 
tute   Hampton,    Va. 

H     H     K 

Prose  and  poetic  selections  relat- 
ing to  the  war  and  love  of  country 
have  been  put  into  a  17  7-page  book 
by  Prof.  E.  D.  Shurter,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas.  Its  title  is  PatiJ- 
otic  Selections  (Lloyd  Adams  Noble, 
New  York.  Cloth,  $1.00;  paper  50 
cents.)  The  publishers  announce 
that  3.000  copies  of  it  were  ordered 
by  the  Texas  State  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  for  distribution  in 
the  public  schools.  Nearly  every 
selection  has  grown  out  of  the  Great 
War,  and  all  are  comparatively  fresh 
and  new.  'The  New  Diplomacy  of 
the  New  World''  is  the  heading  of 
the  extract  given  from  the  address  of 
the  late  President  Edward  K.  Gra- 
ham, of  the  University  of  North  Car- 
olina, before  the  Teachers'  Assem- 
bly in  Charlotte  last  November. 
H     H     1! 

Among  the  very  best  of  the  re- 
cent books  on  the  telling  of  stories 
is  Edward  Porter  St.  John's  Stories 
and  Story-telling  in  Religious  and 
Moral  Education,  first  published  in 
1910.  A  revised  edition  (The  Pil- 
grim Press,  Boston,  50  cents)  just 
jjublished  wins  a  renewed  welcome 
for  this  fine  little  book.  The  re- 
visions consist  mainly  of  added  hints 
and  suggestions  for  further  study 
placed  after  each  chapter  and  of  bib- 
liographies enlarged  to  include  the 
more  significant  of  the  recent  books 
on  story-telling.  It  contains  no 
stories  but  deals  in  enlightening 
fashion  with  the  theory  and  art  of 
using  story-telling  effectively  in  the 
moral  and  re'.igious  education  of 
children. 

H  H  n 
The  fact  that  the  war  now  seems 
to  be  over  does  not  destroy  the 
value  of  the  vast  amount  of  practi- 
cal food  economics  to  be  found  in 
Food  and  the  War  (Houghton.  Mif- 
flin Company,  Boston,  SO  cents),  a 
textbook  for  colleges  classes  jus- 
issued.  It  was  prepared  under  th° 
direction  of  the  Collegiate  Sectio;i 
of  the  U.  S.  Pood  Admin-stratioii 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  Its  chapters  on  the 
composition  and  function  of  food, 
the     values  of  the  various  foods,  the 


principles  of  cooking,  and  the  pre- 
paration and  use  of  the  protein 
foods,  vegetables  and  cereals,  give  it 
a  highly  important  place  in  the 
economics  of  peace.  It  is  an  in- 
structive volume  of  379  pages  and 
is  provided  with  an  adequate  index. 

H     H     n 

An  exceedingly  compact  and  use- 
ful   handbooTi    is    A    War    Catechism 

of  4S  pages  published  by  W.  W. 
Earnest,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Champaign,  Illinois.  It  is  composed 
of  questions  aud  answers  concerning 
the  Great  World  War,  its  course 
and  progress;  our  country's  part  in 
It.  :ind  our  duties  as  citizeus,  and  is 
published  by  the  author  in  stiff  pa- 
per covers  for  15  cents  or  without 
covers  for  10  cents.  It  was  pub- 
lished by  the  author  as  a  war  ser- 
vice and  not  as  a  commercial  enter- 
prise. Though  it  was  revised  in 
September,  after  5  6,000  copies  had 
been  distributed,  it  is  much  to  be 
hoped  that  a  final  revision  will 
shortly  put  this  useful  machine  gun, 
nest  of  war  information  into  perma- 
nent form.  Its  value  does  not  dis- 
appear with  the  conclusion  of  the 
war. 

H     H     n 

students  of  English  composition 
in  the  higher  grades  may  gain  much 
practical  information  from  the  style 
books  of  publishing  houses  and 
newspapers.  Particularly  sane,  in- 
structive, and  interesting  is  the 
Style  Book  of  the  Detroit  News  just 
issued  by  that  newspaper,  of  which 
a  brief  descriptive  notice  appears 
elsewhere.  It  is  a  valuable  little 
book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
students  in  advanced  grades  of 
English  composition,  especially  of 
those  students  who  take  a  turn  at 
newspaper  correspondence  or  re- 
porting. It  will  aid  them  materially 
in  detecting  sinners  in  high  places, 
such  as  The  Independent  and  The 
Outlook,  and  in  avoiding  their  out- 
breaks. It  was  in  The  Independent 
of  November  2  3,  page  2  42,  that 
"present  incumbent"  was  used  edito- 
rially, and  The  Outlook  of  November 
27.  page  484,  is  not  very  much  less 
guilty  in  its  editorial  use  of  "obitu- 
ary notice." 

H     f     H 

For  students  and  teachers  who 
wish  to  find  concise.  Interesting  and' 
authoritative  accounts  of  the  condi- 
tions which  drew  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica into  the  great  war  now  happily 
abcit  to  close,  there  are  two  new 
books  which  have  a  special  timeli- 
ness and  value.  They  are  The  His- 
tory of  Europe  from  1S62  to  1914, 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Holt  and 
Captain  Chilton,  of  West  Point, 
and  From  Isolation  to  Leadership, 
by  Prof.  J.  H.  Latane,  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University.  Prof.  Latane's  book 
is  naturally  much  smaller  than     the 
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bther,  which  had  to  cover  events  bo 
much  broader  in  scope,  but  to  the 
student  of  American  history  in  Its 
relation  to  America's  position  in 
world  at  the  present  time  it  is  very 
valuable.  Of  the  History  of  Europe 
from  1S62  to  1914  the  publishers 
say  that  more  than  30,000  copies 
have  been  sold  for  use  in  the  insti- 
tutions which  have  the  Students' 
Army  Training  Corps.  These  help- 
ful books  are  noticed  separately 
elsewhere    in    this   department. 


Inscriptions  written  by  Professor 
Fred  N.  Scott,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  for  the  new  build- 
ing which  the  Detroit  News  entered 
a  year  ago. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

I  Am  an  American.  By  Sara  Cona 
Bryant,  now  Mrs.  Theodore  F. 
Borst.  Cloth,  159  pages.  Price  60 
cents.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston. 

The  little  boy  in  khaki  standing 
at  salute  and  the  little  Red  Cross 
knitter  standing  by  him  greet  one 
cheerily  on  the  cover.  A  captivating 
book  of  patriotism  designed  to  im- 
bue American  children  with  the 
highest  appreciation  of  their  coun- 
try and  their  privileges  as  its  citi- 
zens and  to  instill  into  them  the 
meaning  of  the  American  ideals  of 
freedom,   honor,   and   service. 


Life  of  General  N.  B.  Forrest,  By 

H.  J.  Eckenrode.  For  fourth  and 
fifth  grades.  186  pages.  Price  5  0 
tens  postpaid.  B.  F.  Johnson  Pub- 
lishing  Company,   Ricnmond,    Va. 

This  is  a  recent  and  welcome 
addition  to  the  series  of  biographies 
of  Southern  soldiers  in  which  Lee, 
Jackson,  and  Stuart  have  already 
been  included.  Although  he  has  been 
the  subject  of  several  biographies, 
the  present  volume  is  the  first  book 
on  the  famous  Confederate  cavalry 
general  specially  adapted  to  chil- 
dren. Forrest's  fame  has  grown 
with  the  years,  until  he  has  come  to 
rank  among  the  greatest  military 
genulses  of  the  American  nation. 
His  wonderful  achievements,  per- 
formed with  a  small  body  of  troops, 
read  like  a  romance. 


The  Style  Book  of  the  Detroit 
News.  Edited  by  A.  L.  Weeks. 
Cloth,  92  pages.  Price,  f...  Pub- 
lished by  the  Evening  Few3  Associ- 
ation, Detroit,  Mich. 

In  addition  to  the  rules  of  capi- 
talization, and  punctuation  to  be 
followed  by  writers,  compositors, 
and  proof  readers  in  the  offlce  of 
this  newspaper,  there  is  much  to  in- 
struct and  inspire  young  news- 
paper writers.  "The  Aim  of  the  De- 
troit News"  and  "Instructions  to 
Reporters"  are  titles  to  chapters 
permeated  by  the  best  ideals  of 
service,  duty,  and  character  In  a 
newspaper.  Dropped  in  frequently 
are        extracts        from  renowned 

writers  on  matters  pertinent  to 
good  writing  and  a  good  style. 
In  boxed   display     are     the  striking 


From    Isolation    to    Leadership,    A 

Review  of  American  Foreign  Policy. 
By  John  Holladay  Latane,  Ph.  D., 
LL.  D.,  Professor  of  American  His- 
tory in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity. Cloth,  215  pages.  Price 
11.00.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Com- 
pany,  Garden  City,  New  York. 

In  ten  Illuminating  chapters  the 
author  gives  an  account  of  the  devel- 
opment of  American  foreign  policy 
from  Washington  to  the  present 
time.  The  origin  of  the  policy  of 
isolation  and  the  formulation  and 
effect  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  th^; 
open-door  policy,  and  our  Anglo- 
American  relations,  are  discussed  i:i 
seven  informing  chapters.  Chapter.' 
VIII  and  IX  are  devoted  to  the  new 
Pan-Americanism  and  the  end  of 
neutrality  and  isolation.  Chapter 
X  is  devoted  to  the  war  aims  of  tho 
United  States  and  their  practical 
application  through  the  "fourteen 
points''  enunciated  by  President 
Wilson.  A  very  timely  book  for 
wide-awake  history  classes. 


The  History  of  the  American  Peo- 
ple. By  Charles  A.  Beard  and  William 
C.  Bagley.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  678 
pages.  Price  $1.2  0.  The  Macmillan 
Company,   New  York. 

This  Is  a  new  history  for  gram- 
mar grades  and  junior  high  schools. 
It  is  a  throbbing  story  of  the  people 
and  forces  that  make  a  nation 
rather  than  a  cataloguing  of  mere 
events  in  the  order  of  their  date. 
For  a  text  in  United  States  history 
it  is  full,  having  more  than  600 
pages;  it  is  adequate,  being  thor- 
oughly organized,  logically  ordered,' 
admirably  equipped  with  headings 
and  subheadings,  questions  and  ex- 
ercises, problems  and  outlines  for 
review;  it  is  interesting  and  atrac- 
tive,  live  in  its  content,  animated  in 
style,  and  Illumined  and  embellished 
by  a  profusion  of  maps  and  pictures, 
several  of  the  illustrations  being 
full  page  plates  In  color.  It  is  not 
surprising  to  learn  that  the  United 
States  Government  ordered  30,000 
copies  of  this  "History  of  the  Amer- 
ican People"  for  the  use  of  our  boys 
In  France. 


Motives    In    English    Fiction.      By 

Robert  Naylor  Whiteford,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  English  Literature  in 
Toledo  University,  editor  of  "Anthol- 
ogy of  English  Poetry,"  etc.  Octa- 
vo. Cloth,  378  pages.  Price  $2.00 
net.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York. 

This  book,  written  from  a  mind 
opulent  with  well-ordered  stores, 
deserves  to     rank     with     Professor 


Hugh  Walker's  "The  Literature  of 
the  Victoria  Era."  Though  Its 
Purvey  of  more  than  fbur  centuries 
from  Malory  to  De  Morgan  covers  a 
far  larger  stretch  of  time  than  the 
era  of  any  single  sovereign,  the  re- 
striction of  the  theme  to  a  single  di- 
vision of  English  literature  and  to 
the  motives  which  permeate  it  re- 
quires less  voluminous  treatment. 
But  the  nearly  400  inviting  pages 
of  Professor  Whiteford's  book  con- 
lain  a  history  of  English  fiction  that 
is  remarkably  full  of  detail  while 
satisfyingly  rich  and  coherent  in 
substance.  Nine  chapters  cover  the 
period  rrom  Sir  Thomas  Malory 
(14S5)  to  Mary  Russell  Mitford 
(1855);  the  tenth,  the  longest  of 
them  all,  takes  a  glance  from  Miss 
Mitford  to  Charles  Dickens,  in  which 
there  is  a  glimpse  also  of  Steven- 
son and  De  Morgan.  A  piece  of 
literature  itself,  this  book  presents 
a  vivid  and.  to  the  real  lover  of  the 
literature  of  the  period  it  covers,  a 
fascnating  moving-picture  of  four 
centuries   of   English   fiction. 


The  History  of  Europe,  from 
1862  to  1914.  By  Lucius  Hudson 
Holt,  Ph.  D.,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  U. 
S.  A.  Professor  of  English  and  His- 
tory, U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and 
Alexander  Wheeler  Chilton,  Captain 
of  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  History,  U.  S.  Military 
Academy.  Cloth,  611  pages.  Price 
$2.60.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York. 

European  history  from  the  begin- 
ning of  Bismarck's  chancellorship 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war  in 
1914  is  here  presented  by  the  pro- 
fessor and  the  assistant  professor 
of  history  in  the  United  States  Mil- 
itary Academy  at  West  Point.  It  is 
divided  into  four  parts:  (I)  The  At- 
tainment of  German  Hegemony  in 
Europe,  in  Seven  Chapters,  ending 
with  the  readjustments  after  the 
Franco-Prussian  War;  (II)  The 
Maintenance  of  the  German  Hege- 
mony, In  four  chapters,  ending  with 
the  resignation  of  Bismarck;  (III) 
The  Formation  of  a  Defense  Against 
German  Hegemony,  in  eight  inter- 
esting chapters  treating  extensively 
of  the  kaleidoscopic  events  from 
the  formation  of  the  Dual  Entente 
(1891)  to  the  Moroccan  and  Congo 
Conventions  in  1911;  (IV)  The  Con- 
flict of  Alliances,  in  four  chapters, 
from  the  Turco-Italian  and  Balkan 
wars  to  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  the  European  war.  There 
are  seventeen  maps,  many  of  them 
In  colors  and  a  few  double-paged. 
The  text  is  followed  by  a  list  of  ref- 
erence books  and  a  good  index.  Such 
a  history  as  the  student  of  this  pe- 
riod will  come  upon  with  genuine 
satisfaction,  thorough,  comprehen- 
sive, and  authoritative. 
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SCHOOL    JfEAVS    BRIEFS. 

Lenoir  County  schools  resumed 
their   worlt   Thanksgiving   Day. 

Many  of  the  schools  that  were  in 
session  Thanksgiving  Day  took  only 
the  day  for  holiday,  resuming  work 
on   Friday. 

A  number  of  schools  that  had  re- 
opened or  planned  to  re-open  had  to 
abandon  the  purpose  on  account  of 
the    increase    in    the    epidemic. 

Orders  have  been  given  that  the 
demobilization  of  the  Students' 
Army  Training  Corps  proceed  at 
once  and  be  completed  by  Decem- 
ber 15. 

The  Spencer  schools  have  reopen- 
ed after  seven  weeks'  suspension 
on  account  of  the  epTSemic.  The 
board  is  planning  to  relieve  the 
crowded  conditions  by  an  enlarge- 
aient   of  buildings 

An  active  campaign  to  secure  the 
return  to  school  of  thousands  of 
children  who  have  been  drawn  Into 
industry  during  the  war  emergency 
has  been  launched  by  the  children's 
bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

It  Is  not  unlikely  that  after  the 
epidemic  of  pulmonary  influenza  sub- 
sides many  of  the  city  schools,  and 
perhaps  some  of  the  country  schools, 
win  run  six  days  in  the  week  to 
make  up  in  part  at  least  for  losv 
time. 

The  curfew  law,  which  requires 
that  all  youths  under  IS  years  of 
age  shall  be  in  their  homes  by  9 
o'clock  each  night  is  to  be  rigidly 
enforced  In  Spencer.  The  town  offi- 
cials are  redoubling  their  efforts  to 
run  in  all  violators.  Boys  under 
16  cannot  appear  on  the  streets 
without  writen  consent  In  each  in- 
stance  from   their   parents. 


The  Oxford  schools  reopened 
Monday,  November  18,  after  six 
weeks  suspension,  with  more  than 
8  5  per  cent  of  the  pupils  present. 
The  strictest  rules  are  being  observ- 
ed at  the  schools  regarding  diseases. 

To  be  on  the  safe  side  after  re- 
opening, the  Burlington  authorities 
passed  an  ordinance  that  any  par- 
ents sending  a  child  to  school  from 
a  hom°  where  there  was  a  case  of  in- 
fluenza should  be  subject  to  a  fine  or 
$10. 

It  looks  good,  says  a  correspond- 
ent, to  see  the  Elon  College  girls 
marching  under  military  discipline 
on  the  campus.  The  girls  decided 
that  they  wanted  to  be  soldiers  and 
requested  that  they  be  given  mili- 
tary drill  in  the  open  air  in  place 
of  the  gynasium  class  work. 

Members  of  the  Students'  Army 
Training  Corps  in  the  colleges  re- 
ceive $30  per  month  in  addition  to 
uniforms  and  subsistence.  It  is  es- 
timated that  after  the  college  units 
pre  demobilized  pronably  one-third 
of  the  men  will  be  forced  to  leave 
college  Cor  the  lack  of  means.  It  Is 
reported  that  authority  has  already- 
been  received  by  the  colleges  to 
eliminate  all  military  details  that 
conflict  with  academic  work  and  the 
colleges  will  probably  be  free  to  lay 
out  their  own  work  after  the  holi- 
days. 


Southern  Teachers'  Agency  of  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C,  and  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  wants  to  get  in  immediate 
touch  with  teachers  open  to  a  posi- 
tion now  or  later.  Manager  W.  H. 
Jones  estimates  that  here  are  from 
ten  to  fifteen  thousand  unfilled  va- 
cancies in  the  Southern  States.  Many 
of  these  places  pay  splendid  salaries. 
He  has  been  asked  most  urgently  by 
thousands  of  school  ofiicials  to  assist 
them  in  this  emergency.  Teachers 
leaving  the  army  or  war  work  and 
all  others  available  can  get  In  quick 
touch  with  these  openings  by  writ- 
ing at  once. 


and  enjoy  its  Liberty  songs,  and 
where  a  city  a  year  ago  had  one 
community  chorus  it  now  has  a 
dozen  Liberty  Choruses,"  said  Prof. 
Brown.  "These  'sings'  may  take 
place  on  the  court  square,  or  In  the 
moving  picture  show  when  some 
charitable  picture  is  being  shown,  or 
maybe  in  a  church,  but  at  the  same 
time  in  the  week  the  people  are 
now  gathering  with  the  purpose  of 
singing. 

"The  National  Council  of  Defense 
is  urging  the  State  Councils  through- 
out the  country  to  further  commu- 
nity singing  in  every  way,  and 
this  is  best  done  through  the  organ- 
ization  of  the   Liberty   Chorus. 


Six   Months   School  Term  Wins. 

Ninety-nine  of  the  one  hundred 
counties  of  North  Carolina  gave  a 
majority,  in  the  recent  election,  In  fa- 
vor of  the  constitutional  amendment 
requiring  a  six  months  term  In  all 
public  schools.  The  total  majority 
was  100,4  52.  Yadkin  was  the  only 
county  that  gave  a  majority  against 
the  amendment.  The  smallest  oppo- 
sition was  in  Currituck  where  only 
four  votes  were  cast  against  It. 
Quite  a  number  of  counties  showed 
up  with  fewer  than  a  score  of  votes 
registered   against   the   amendment. 


Liberty   Choruses. 

Prof.  Wade  R.  Brc  n-n,  of  Greens- 
boro, has  been  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  work  of  organizing  Liberty 
Choruses  throughout  the  State,  and 
has  reported  that  the  organization  is 
progressing  very  favorably.  It  Is  the 
plan  to  organize  a  Liberty  Chorus  In 
every  city,  town  and  community  n 
North  Carolina.  Prof.  Brown  is 
working  in  co-operation  with  the 
Councils  of  Defense  of  the  cities  and 
towns. 

"No   village   is   too   small   to   have 


Victor  Kecords  for  Clii-istmas. 

Some  of  them  are  "Holy  Night," 
sung  by  Caruso;  'Dixie,"  sung  by 
Southern-born  Mabel  Garrison;  "La 
Marseillaise,"  by  Frances  Alda;  . 
"Oh,  come  all  Ye  Faithful"  and 
"Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burning." 
iiung  by  John  McCormack. 

•How  I  Hate  to  Get  Up  in  the 
Morning,"  as  sung  by  Arthur  Field, 
teems  with  the  happy-go-lucky  spirit 
of  the  soldier. 

"Oh,  Frenchy!"  on  the  other  side 
of  the  record,  tells  how  Rosie  went 
to  France  with  an  ambulance,  and 
fell  in  love  with  Jean,  a  French 
pollu,  who  matched  her  irresistible 
gaiety   with   his   own. 

"The  Last  Long  Mile,"  is  a  rat- 
tling good  marching  song  that 
speedily  went  "over  the  top"  In 
public  favor.  It  Is  the  marching  • 
song  of  Plattsburg  and  has  a  swing 
that  carries  you  along  with  It  to 
the  very  end.  It  Is  sung  by  Charles 
Hart  with  the  Shannon  Four  on  a 
Victor  Record.  And  on  the  reverse 
side  is  another  of  the  song  successes 
of  the  war — "K-K-K-Katy,"'  com- 
posed by  Geoffrey  O'Hara,  that  jo- 
vial song  leader  at  one  of  the  em- 
barkation camps,  and  sung  by  Billy 
Murray. 

Pay  a  visit  to  the  nearest  Victor 
dealer  and  ask  hiin  to  play  any  mu- 
sic that  best  suits  the  taste;  and  he 
will   gladly   do  it. 

TEACHERS — GET  V.    S.    GOVERN- 
MENT JOBS. 

All  teachers,  both  men  and  wo- 
men, should  try  the  Government  ex- 
aminations soon  to  be  held  through- 
out the  entire  country.  Reconstruc- 
tion necessitates  thousands  appoint- 
ments. The  positions  pay  from 
$1100  to  $1500;  have  short  hours 
and    annual    vacations. 

Those  Interested  should  write  im- 
mediately to  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  2  2  7,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for 
large  descriptive  book,  showing  the 
positions  open  and  giving  many 
sample  examination  questions,  which 
will  be  sent  free  of  charge. 
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The     Query  for     the     High     Sclyjol 
Debating  Union. 

Relpolved,  Tha^;  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  should  adopt  a 
policy  requiring  one  year  of  military 
training  of  all  able-bodied  men  be- 
fore they  reach  the  age  of  21,  is 
the  query  selected  for  the  High 
School  Debating  Union  this  year, 
according  to  the  announcement  just 
made  public  by  the  secretary.  Dr.  L. 
A.   Williams. 

War  conditions  make  it  necessary 
to  modify  somewhat  the  method  oi 
procedure  in  recent  years,  but  it  13 
hoped  that  change  will  make  for 
profit  in  interest  as  well  as  method. 
The  change  Is  characterized  by  two 
distinct  features.  In  the  first  place 
there  will  be  two  preliminaries  held 
throughout  the  State  previous  to  the 
contest  at  Chapel  Hill.  In  the  sec- 
ond place  the  semi-final  contests  at 
the  University  will  be  conducted  as 
debates,  i.  e.,  an  affirmative  team 
meeting  a  negative  team  with  a 
%  chance  for  rebuttal.  In  this  way  it 
is  hoped  the  spirit  of  debate  can 
be   kept  all   through   the   contests. 

On  account  of  the  several 
changes  made,  it  Is  very  important 
that  the  schools  joining  the  Union 
this  year  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  new  regulations,  the  secre- 
tary states.  The  awarding  of  bronze 
metals  to  all  contestants  coming  to 
Chapel  Hill  is  among  the  innova- 
tions. 

All  secondary  schools  of  North 
Carolina,  however  supported,  offer- 
ing regularly  organized  courses  of 
study  above  the  seventh  grade,  and 
not  extending  in  their  scope  and 
content  beyond  a  standard  four-year 
high  school  course  as  defined  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  are 
eligible  for  membership  in  the 
union. 

The  members  of  the  debating 
teams  must  all  be  bona  fide  students 
of  the  school  which  they  represent, 
that  is,  one  in  attendance  at  the 
time  of  the  debate,  and  one  who  has 
been  in  attendance  for  at  least  30 
per  cent  of  the  school  year  up  to 
and  including  the  date  of  the  de- 
bate, and  who  has  made  passing 
grades  on  a  majority  of  his  or  her 
work. 

Any  school  winning  both  of  Its 
debates  in  the  first  preliminary  shall 
be  placed  in  a  second  preliminary 
with  two  other  winning  schools. 
Each  school  winning  both  debates 
in  the  second  preliminary  is  entitled 
to  send  both  teams  to  the  univer- 
sity for  the   final   contests. 

Attention  is  especially  called  to 
the  fact  that  all  contestants  are  ex- 
pected to  prepare  their  own  speech- 
es with  legitimate  assistance  of  the 
teachers,  principals,  or  superinten- 
dents in  their  school  system.  Legi- 
timate  assistance   is  interpreted      to 


mean  oral   advice,  suggestions,     dis- 
cussion  and   criticism. 

The  school  having  the  strongest 
team  on  both  the  affirmative  and 
negative  side  of  the  query,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  semi-finals  at  Chapel 
Hill,  should  be  entitled  to  contest 
publicly  in  Memorial  Hall  for  the 
Aycock  Memorial  Cup.  Any  school 
winning  in  the  final  contest  for  two 
years  in  succession  shall  have  the 
cup  for  its  own  property. 


New  War  Savings   Stamps  for   1919. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
determined  upon  the  issuance  of  a 
new  series  of  War-Savings  Certifi- 
cates and  Stamps  to  be  placed  on 
sale  early  in  1919  and  to  be  known 
as  the  Series  of  1919.  The  new 
Series  will  have  a  maturity  date  of 
January  1,  1924,  and  in  practically 
all  respects  will  be  issued  on  the 
same  terms  and  in  the  same  manner 
as  the^present  Series  or  1918. 

A  HBw  $5.00  War-Savings  Stamp, 
blue  in  color,  bearing  the  head  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  the  apostle  of 
saving,  and  a  former  Postmaster- 
General  is  in  preparation.  The  new- 
stamps  will  be  placed  on  sale  early 
in    1919. 

The  same  Thrift  Stamps  and 
Thrift  Cards  now  in  use  will  be 
continued  in  1919  and  will  be  ex- 
changeable into  new  Series  of  1919 
War-Savings  Stamps  payable  Jan- 
uary 1,  1924,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  exchange  has  been  made  dur- 
ing this  year  into  the  Series  of  191S 
War-Savings   Stamps. 


Pay   for   Teachers   During  Epidemic. 

Many  of  the  schools  of  the  State 
have  been  forced  to  close  because 
of  the  spread  of  influenza,  particu- 
larly in  eastern  North  Carolina, 
and  in  some  Instances  the  superin- 
tendents had  indicated  to  the  teach- 
ers that  they  would  not  receive  pay 
during  the  time  the  schools  were 
closed. 

Dr.  Joyner's  letter  reads: 

"Teachers  in  schools  that  have 
been  closed  »n  account  of  the  epi- 
demic of  Spanish  influenza  are  le- 
gally and  morally  entitled  to  draw 
their  salaries  under  their  contract 
for  the  time  intervening  between  th'^ 
closing  of  the  schools  and  the  re- 
opening of  the  same. 

"The  living  expenses  of  the  teach- 
ers continue  whether  school  keeps 
or  closes.  Their  traveling  expenses 
to  and  from  home,  in  case  they  do 
not  live  in  the  community  are  con- 
siderable. They  are  not  responsible 
for  the  closing  of  the  schools.  Their 
salares  are  meager  at  best,'  and 
simple  justice  demands  that  'they 
should  be  paid  their  regular  salaries 
under  their  contract  until  the 
schools    reopen.     I    am    advised    by 


the  attorney  general  that  this  Is 
the  law  and  I  am  sure  that  It  Is  in 
accordance  with  the  Gospel.  I  trust, 
therefore,  that  all  superintendents 
and  boards  of  education  and  school 
trustees  will  see  that  the  teachers 
are  not  allowed  to  suffer  a  cut  in 
their  salaries  because  of  the  closing 
of  the  schools  on  account  of  a  dan- 
gerous and   unavoidable   epidemic." 


With   Our  Advertisers. 

The  Franklin  Institute  Is  especi- 
ally interested  in  preparing  teachers 
and  others  for  standing  successful- 
ly the  various  Government  examina- 
tions. These  examinations  for  Gov- 
ernment positions  are  being  held 
constantly  throughout  the  country, 
and  our  readers  may  receive  a  free 
booklet  of  information  about  the 
positions  open  and  the  examinations 
(or  them  by  writing  to  the  Franklin 
IjiEtituc,  Rcchcser,  N.  Y.  Advertise- 
ments In  this  issue. 


Do  not  think  that  you  cannot 
teach  agriculture.  The  Internation- 
al Harvester  Company  says  you  can, 
and  in  a  half-  page  advertisement 
explains  how  it  will  back  you  up. 
Put  the  I.  H.  C.  to  the  test  by 
reading  the  advertisement  and  act- 
ing  upon  its  suggestions  promptly. 


When  you  need  a  school  supply 
catalogue,  you  need  it  mighty  bad. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  being  caught 
in  a  pickle  like  that  so  long  as  the 
Virginia  School  Supply  Company, 
Richmond,  Va.,  Is  so  near  by  and 
so  ready  to  supply  your  needs  not 
only  in  the  way  of  a  catalogue  but 
in  the  way  of  everything  the  cata- 
logue contains.  If  you  have'nt  one 
already,  write  to  the  company  or  to 
its  State  Manager,  Mr.  Frank  H. 
Curtiss,  Raleigh,  for  catalogue  No. 
500.  We  have  just  looked  through 
one.  It  has  144  pages,  crowded 
with  things  for  the  school-room, 
and  an  index  to  find  things  by 
quickly. 

TEACHERS      WANTED — §100      TO 
$150    MONTH. 

All  teachers  should  try  the  U.  S. 
Government  examinations  constant- 
ly being  held  throughout  the  entire 
country.  Thousands  of  positions  are 
to  be  filled  at  from  $1200  to  $1800; 
have  short  hours  and  annual  vaca- 
tions, with  full  pay.  Those  interest- 
ed should  write  immediately  to 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept  A  22  6, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  schedule  show- 
ing all  examination  dates  and  places 
and  large  descriptive  book,  showing 
the  positions  open  and  giving  many 
sample  examination  questions,  which 
will  be  sent  free  of  charge. 

When     \>  riling     advertisers,     please     men- 
tion   this    paper. 
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More  Cotton  Mills  to  Have  Evening: 
Classes. 

Prof.  T.  E.  Browne,  Supervisor 
for  the  Board  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion in  the  State,  announces  that 
three  cotton  mills  around  Shelby 
will  be  the  next  to  take  up  the 
evening  classes  in  textile  manufac- 
turing. Mr.  R.  V.  Hellams,  who 
has  been  teaching  at  the  Erlanger 
mills,  near  Lexington,  will  close  the 
course  there  on  November  22,  and 
will  take  up  the  work  at  Shelby  on 
December  2.  This  will  be  the  third 
place  where  this  vocational  Instruc- 
tion has  been  given  to  cotton  mill 
operatives.  The  work  at  Shelby 
was  arranged  by  Mr.  I.  C.  Griffin, 
superintendent  of  the  Shelby 
schools. 

In  addition  to  the  work  at  Shel- 
by, Mr.  Browne  has  recently  ar- 
ranged with  Supt.  J.  J.  Blair,  of 
the  Wilmington  schools,  to  carry  on 
vocational  classes  in  ship  building  at 
Wilmington. 

Mr.  Browne  states  that  all  of  these 
classes  will  be  of  great  value  in  the 
making  of  efficient  workmen  who 
understand  somewhat  of  the  theo- 
retical side  of  their  effort. 


Dean  Stacj'  Acting  I*resident  of  the 
University. 

At  a  meeling  of  the  Executive 
Commiftee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
held  yesterday  morning  in  the  Gov- 
ernor's office.  Dean  M.  H.  Stacy, 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  faculty 
to  perform  the  duties  of  president 
of  the  University.  The  resolution 
under  which  Dean  Stacy  was  chosen 
follows: 

"Resolved,  that  the  executive  com- 
mittee elect  a  chairman  of  the  fac- 
ulty, with  full  power  and  authority 
to  do  and  perform  all  the  duties  of 
the  president  of  the  University." 

Dean  Stacy  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  the  class  of  1902, 
and  graduate  student  of  Cor- 
nell University,  1905-6.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  University  since  graduation, 
as  instructor  in  mathematics,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  civil  engineering, 
professor  of  civil  engineering,  act- 
ing Dean  of  the  College  of  liberal 
arts.  He  will  enter  at  once  upon  his 
duties  as  chairman  of  the  faculty. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Chase,  professor  of  psy- 
chology, was  appointed  acting  dean 
of  the  college  of  liberal  acts. 

The  executive  committee  granted 
a  leave  of  absence  to  Dr.  J.  G.  deR. 
Ramilton,  head  of  the  department 
of  history,  to  become  regional  direc- 
tor of  the  war  issues  course  of  the 
S.  A.  T.  C,  and  authorized  Prof. 
P.  H.  Daggett  temporarily  to  assume 
the  duties  of  regional  director,  at 
the  request  of  the  War  Department. 


Safety  lieagues  Among  School  Chil- 
dren. 

As  the  public  schools  are  getting 
in  full  swing  for  the  fall  and  spring' 
terms  all  through  the  State  the  for- 
mation of  North  Carolina  Safety 
Leagues  among  the  school  children 
is  being  pressed  in  widely  distribut- 
ed communities  with  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  having  a  league  in  every 
school  district  to  keep  aflame  in 
the  community  and  in  the  individual 
homes  and  places  of  business  the 
cause  of  fire  and  accident  preven- 
tion that  is  being  pressed  by  James 
R.  Young,  State  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner and  fire  marshal  with  the  slo- 
gan "Make  North  Carolina  Safe  for 
Life   and   property." 

These  leagues  are  being  formed 
all  through  the  State  in  the  schools, 
colleges  and  clubs  and  this  safety 
league  work  has  become  closely  al- 
lied with  the  educational  system  of 
the  State,  being  endorsed  by  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion J.  Y.  Joyner  and  Governor 
Bickett  and  by  other  State  officials. 
The  representatives  organizing  these 
new  leagues  are  going  into  the  va- 
rious communities  and  receiving  the 
heartiest  co-operation  of  teachers, 
pupils  and  the  people  generally  and 
the  work  is  being  enthusiastically 
received  wherever  the  leagues  are 
formed. 

The  members  of  the  league  are  be- 
ing supplied  with  most  interesting 
and  effective  literature  and  the 
members  are  given  a  league  button 
to  wear  that  bears  the  name  of  the 
league  encircling  the  great  seal  of 
North  Carolina,  a  league  insignia 
that  they  are  eager  to  wear.  The 
organization  of  the  leagues  is  to  be 
pressed  until  every  county  in  the 
Sate  is  honeycombed  with  safety 
leagues  and  the  losses  in  the  State 
from  fires  and  accidents  are  cut  to 
a  point  where  ignorance  and  care- 
lessness shall  have  a  minimum  rep- 
resentation in  the  fires  and  accidents 
that  occur. 
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Escadrille 

Petain 

Camouflage 

Blighty 
■  Bolsheviki 

Barrage 
Fourth  Arm 


and  hundreds  more  have  been  added  to 

WEBSTER'S 
f^EW  lOTERNATEONAL 

DSCTIOHARY.      For  the  first  time 
you   can    find    authoritative    answers 
to  ynur  cuestions 
£bci2t    a!!   these 
new  terms. 

FACTS  are  de- 
manicd  as  never 
Hcfcre.  Exact 
information  is 
i.idispensable. 

r  fever  before  was  the  New  International 
to  urgently  needed  in  school  work,  and 
n';ver  before  was  it  procurable  at  a  price 
1  ■)    rsiativoly    low. 

^c^r.icr  cr.d  India-Paper  Editions. 
\<  cite  for  Soecimen   PaKes,      Free  to  teachers, 
n  r.'.v   booklet,   "Usa  cf  V-e  Dictionary—Games 
^^it:l  th^  Dictionary." 

G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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EAST  CAROLINA 

Teachers  Training  School. 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina. 
Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree 
to  teach.  Winter  term  begins  Jan- 
uary 2,  1919. 

For  catalog  and  other  information 
address, 


Robt.  H.  Wright, 

PRESIDENT, 
Greenville,  N.  C. 


Write  for  announcement  of  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Science,  Master  of  Arts,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  also  for  an- 
nouncement of  winter  short  courses,  beginning  in  the  winter  quarter, 
January   2,    1919. 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


SHERIDAN'S  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

GREENWOOD,  S,  C. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUES  OF 

Maps,  Charts,  Globes,  Erasers,  Crayon,  Blackboards,  School   Desks, 

Teachers'  Desks,  Chairs,  Etc.     Entertainment  Books  and  Supplies. 
School  Printing  a  specialty.     Also  Report  Cards,  Visiting  Cards,  Pro- 
grams, Invitations,  Letter  Heads,  Envelopes,  Etc. 
EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  SCHOOL. 
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A    Oigaiitic    Educational    Plan. 

Supt.  Frank  E.  Spauldiug,  of  the 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  city  schools,  has 
been  granted  a  year's  leave  of  ab- 
sence to  go  to  France  as  one  of  a 
commission  of  three  foremost  Amer- 
ican educators  who  are  to  organize 
a  great  school  and  university  system 
for    American    soldiers    overseas. 

The  American  army  through  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  is  about  to  enter  upon 
an  educational  undertaking,  colos- 
sal in  scope  and  without  parallel  iu 
the  world's  history. 

The  plan  provides  for  a  "School 
and  University  in  Khaki,"  to  be  at- 
tended by  millions  of  young  Amer- 
icans. 

During  the  period  of  demobiliza- 
tion, to  come  when  peace  has  been 
achieved,  hundreds  of  courses  of 
study  will  be  offered  to  better  pre- 
pare the  soldiers  to  re-enter  civil 
pursuits. 

It  will  be  a  year  at  least  after 
the  military  operations  are  ended 
before  a  large  part  of  the  army  re- 
turns, to  America.  It  is  the  idea  to 
utilize  this  period,  which  might 
otherwise  be  one  of  demoralization, 
to  give  the  soldiers  full  opportunity 
to  better  prepare  for  their  chosen 
pureuBlts.  The  courses  will  range 
all  the  way  from  those  for  illiter- 
ates, to  those  for  mc^  who  wish 
more   knowledge   in    law,      engineer- 


ing,   medicine,      and   many    technical 
and   professional   lines. 

For  many  months  the  Army  Y. 
M.  C.  C,  in  co-operation  with  army 
officers,  has  been  working  out  de- 
tails of  this  educational  program 
for   the   overseas   forces.      The   work 


has  gone  forward  largely  under  the 
supervision  of  Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
secretary  of  Yale  University,  who 
has   recently   returned   from    France. 


To  doubt  the  final  victory  of  good 
is  to  dishonor  God. — Ex. 


A  Course  in  Americanization 

I  AM  AN  AMERICAN 

By  Sara  Cone  Bryant 

This  book  shows  the  child  the  beauty  and  resources  of  his  country,  the  free- 
dom of  its  laws,  its  relations  with  other  nations,  and,  very  simply,  the  causes  of 
the  war.     It  inspires  a  genuine  love  for  America.    Grades  IlI-VI.     .60. 


Stories  of  Patriotism.  Ed.  by  Deming 
AND  Bemis.    Grades  4,  5,  6.    .56. 

Liberty,  Peace  and  Justice.  Speeches 
and  Addresses  (1776-1718)  including  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  recent  speeches.  Pa.  .20. 
Clo.  .32. 


The  Patriotic  Reader.    Ed.  by  Bemis, 
HoLTZ,   Smith.      Grades    7,   8,   and   Junior 
High.    .56. 

The  Little  Book  of  the  Flag.    By  EvA 

March  Tappan.    For  the  Grades.    .44. 


Books  on  the  War 


The  Little  Book  of  the  War.    Bv  EVA 

March  Tappan.    For  the  upper  grades  and 
Junior  High.    .60. 


A  Treasury  of  War  Poetry.    Ed.  by 

George     Herbert    Clarke.      For    High 
School     Clo.  52. 


*Soston*  HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY  ^^JTilso" 


The  Srattierii  Desk  Co., 


HICKORY,  N.  C. 


BOX  776. 


The  Strongest  Desk 
on  the  Market. 


SCHOOL  DESKS 
OFFICSE  DESKS 

TEACHERS'    DESKS 

DOMESTIC   SCIENCE    DESKS 
RECITATION    SE-^TS 
OPERA    CHAIRS 

TEACHERS'    CH.AniS 
WINDOW    SHADES 

SAVEEPING    POAVDER 
FLOOR   OIL 
CRAYON 


BIvACKHOARDS 

SLATED   CLOTH 
LIQUID    SLATING 

LABORATORY   DESKS 
BOOKCASES 

DICTIONARIES 
FILING    OASES 
PORCH    S^\^NGS 
DISINFECTANTS 
ERASERS 
GLOBES 
MAPS 
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Can  Make  Immediate  Shipment 


From  Richmond,  Va. 

American  Tubular  Steel  and  Semi-Steel  Desks 


Old  Dominion  Patent  Heating  and  Ventilating 
System.    Best  for  School  Use. 


VIRCfOPLAXE  eLACKeOARD 


Best  Composition  Blackboard, 
used  in  three-fourths  of  the 
accredited  High  and  Grammar 
Sch-ols  of  the  South,  it  is  not 
an  experiment;  it  has  bten 
rs.  d  successfully  for  the  last 
20  years  It  is  made  3,  SJ  and 
4  feet  wide,  and  any  length  up 
to  12  feet.  Write  for  sample 
today. 


Globes      Charts       Crayons 

Write  for  our  new  catalogue  which  describes  our  general  line  of 
school  furniture,  school  supplies,  also  a  complete  line  of  kindergarten 
furniture  and  supplies,  playground  and  athletic  goods,  educational 
and  teachers '  supplies. 

We  can  furnish  you  any  special  catalogue  on  request.     For  special  information  and 
catalogue  address 

Virginia  School  Supply  Company 

2000-2012  West  Marshall  Street,  P.  O.  Box  1177,  Richmond,  Virginia. 
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built  and  cherished  the  country  school  which  pre- 
pared their  children  for  college — was  nothing  but 
salutary  in  its  effects  upou  the  boy. 

Takes  Hidden  Treasure  Fever — but  Survives 
Irniuediately  after  graduation  at  Trinity  there 
was  an  attack  of  wanderlust.  Mark  Twain  once 
said  that  there  conies  a  time  in  every  rightly  con- 
structed boy's  life  when  he  has  a  raging  desire  to 
go  somewhere  and  dig  for  hidden  treasure.  So  it 
was  oft'  to  Washington  City  for  this  young  college 
graduate.  A  year  as  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  was  followed  by  two 
years  in  the  Treasury  Department.  The  attack  was 
not  severe  enough  to  do  much  with  his  solid  tar 
heel  character;  so  back  to  North  Carolina  was  the 
next  move. 

Turns  Teacher — and  Husband. 
The  spirit  of  the  real  educator  that  was  in  hiiu 
began  now  to  assert  itself.  He  took  up  teaching  at 
Kernersville  the  following  year,  which  was  1908. 
Next  door  to  his  boarding  place  there  dwelt  a  mai- 
den fair  who  possessed  in  fine  degree  what  the  poets 
call  "the  nameless  charm  that  shall  lead  all  men 
captive."  And  it  worked  the  young  schoolmaster 
to  a  finish.  Two  years  later,  when  superintendent 
of  the  Monroe  city  schools,  in  December  of  1900, 
he  and  Miss  Ida  Myrtle  Sapp,  of  Kernersville,  were 
married.  How  her  gentleness,  her  tact,  her  devo- 
tion, her  efficiency  as  wife  and  mother  have  min- 
istered to  the  enlargement  and  enrichment  of  her 
husband's  life  is  no  mystery  to  those  who  have  once 
been  in  the  home  where  she  is  queen.  Imme- 
diately after  her  husband  had  subscribed  to  his 
oath  of  office  on  New  Year's  day,  Dr.  Joyner 
tendered  Mrs.  Brooks  his  hearty  felicitations  upon 
her  success  in  training  the  husband  along  the  way, 
"for,"  declared  he,  "if  it  hadn't  been  for  you  he 
never  would  have  been  here!" 

A  Writer  of  Books. 

That  single  year's  work  as  a  newspaper  corre- 
pondent  in  Washington  is  an  incident  that  should 
not  escape  notice.  Its  value  was  possibly  much 
greater  than  the  young  college  graduate  thought  it 
to  be  at  that  time.  What  it  has  been  worth  to 
the  author  of  to-day  who  was  then  getting  his  start, 
and  what  through  the  author  it  has  been  worth  to 
his  readers,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  measure  with 
exactness.  But  whether  because  of  his  early  train- 
ing or  because  of  a  temperamental  aptitude  for  writ- 
ing, or  because  of  both.  Dr.  Brooks  is  a  writer  with 
capacity  for  interesting  and  instructing  his  readers. 
Tpon  occasion,  as  readers  of  the  paragraphs  on 
North  Carolina  Education's  editorial  page  know  al- 
ready, he  can  emit  sentences  gleaming  with  humor, 
electric  with  wit,  or  pungent  with  irony  and  satire. 
But  upon  his  larger  and  longer  writings,  he  has  put 
his  best  thought  and  most  diligent  work.  After 
study  and  research  that  have  gathered  and  organ- 
ized and  fused  his  materials,  he  composes  with 
energy  and  enthusiasm.  His  style  is  direct  and 
robust  without  being  rugged,  clear  without  being 
flat,  fervid  but  never  florid.  His  Story  of  Cotton 
and  Story  of  Corn  are  achievements  in  style  and 
content  in  which  the  author  has  cause  to  feel  high 
satisfaction.  If  in  either  respect  he  can  excel  what 
has  been  done  in  these  two  productions,  it  may  be 
looked  for  in  his  new  book.  Education  for  Democ- 


racy,  which   is  shortly   to   come   from   the  press   of 
Rand  McNally  Company. 

A  Real  Human  Being  Who  Likes  and  is  Liked  by 
Other  Men. 

It  is  very  fortunate  at  a  time  when  the  great 
need  of  public  education  is  trained  teachers,  more 
trained  teachers  and  better  trained  teachers,  that 
there  should  come  to  the  head  of  the  public  school 
system  an  administrator  who  for  a  dozen  years  has 
made  the  training  of  teachers  his  passionate  study 
and  chief  business.  And  the  greater  is  the  good 
fortune  of  the  State  in  that  he  not  only  is  at 
home  with  the  doctrines  of  apperception  and  the 
empirical  self  of  the  psychologists  and  the  five  for- 
mal steps  of  the  pedagogues,  but  he  is  equally  if 
not  by  preference  more  at  home  in  the  companion- 
ship of  his  fellowmen.  If  his  predecessor  had  a 
tact  amounting  to  real  genuis  in  getting  results  in 
his  handling  of  men,  the  new  superintendent  has 
equally  as  matchless  an  asset  in  his  adaptability, 
his  intuitive  and  sympathetic  capacity  for  under- 
standing the  problems  of  the  young  girl  with  her 
first  experience  in  a  one-teacher  school  equally  with 
the  problems  of  the  big  city  superintendent.  He 
could  give  and  take  with  William  James  most  de- 
leetably  and  then  back  in  the  smoking  car  have  the 
best  time  ever  with  the  fellows  whose  equipment  in 
metaphysics  was  limited  to  what  they  had  meta- 
bolized froui  their  feeding  on  the  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post.  A  good  mixer,  and  a  very  natural  sort 
of  man,  he  could  easily  be  imagined,  if  he  could 
also  be  imagined  as  getting  up  so  soon  as  Brown- 
ing's man  did,  as  saying  of  the  rising  sun  looking 
upon  the  sea  that  had  suddenly  come  round  the 
cape : 

And    straight   was   a   path   of   gold    for   him, 
And   the   need   of  a  world   of   men   for  me. 

A  Few  Words  Somewhat  Personal 

Such  is  the  rather  hurried  sketch  1  have  written 
of  the  new  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in 
the  last  hours  before  going  to  press.  I  felt  that 
this  much,  at  least,  was  due  to  the  readers  of  North 
Carolina  Education  as  well  as  to  him  who  is  their 
editor  and  has  been  my  warmly  esteemed  business 
associate  for  ten  years.  It  has  been  difficult  to 
avoid  writing  of  him  intimately.  How  humanly 
does  Irvin  S.  Cobb  unburden  himself  in  writing  of 
George  Horace  Lorimer: 

It  is  so  very  easy  to  speak  your  mind 
about  people  you  do  not  like.  The  only  limit 
to  your  dispraise  is  the  law  of  criminal  libel. 
It  is  not  so  easy  to  write  about  a  person  of 
whom  you  are  genuinely  fond.  If  you  say  all 
that  you  think,  folks  are  apt  to  call  you  a 
gusher.  If  in  an  effort  to  avoid  such  criticism, 
you  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  show  over- 
much reticence  regarding  the  good  points  of 
him  who  is  your  subject,  the  reader  is  as  likely 
to  accuse  you  of  being  lacking  in  appreciation 
and  enthusiasm.  As  between  being  labeled  a 
gusher  and  labeled  a  chilled  and  reserved  bi- 
ographist  1  prefer  the  former  role.  I  would 
rather  be  a  geyser  than  a  glacier — when  it 
comes  to  my  friends. 

And  so  would  you — and  1 !  But  in  this  instance 
I  have  tried  to  escape  both  extremes,  as  difficult  as 
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it  has  been  to  write  with  reservfe  about  my  friend 
and  associate.  Some  of  the  facts  and  events  forming 
the  frame  work  of  this  sketch  I  had  to  extract  from 
my  subject  by  dint  of  rigid  direct  and  redirect  ex- 
aminations, but  the  good-humored  victim  knew  better 
than  to  shuffle  and  evade,  for  he  realized  that,  editor 
though  he  was,  there  was  to  be  one  article  in  the 
January  number  which  would  not  be  subjected  to 
his  censorship. 

The  Worker  and  a  Vision  of  His  Work. 

1  feel  that  no  appointment  Governor  Bickett  could 
have  made  would  have  been  more  acceptable  to  the 
teachers  and  school  officers  of  the  State.  And  that 
alone  is  a  long  step  toward  the  success  of  the  new 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  of  the  new 
school  administration.  But  he  will  prove  equally  ac* 
ceptable  to  the  people  and  their  children  when  those 
who  do  not  now  know  him  come  to  form  his  acquaint- 
ance. He  is  of  the  teachers ;  he  is  also  of  the  people. 
He  will  prove  his  devotion.  In  this  new  relation  to 
his  fellow-citizens,  he  can  never  look  lovingly  into 
the  faces  of  the  three  children  that  bless  his  own 


home  without  looking  lovingly  into  the  faces  of  the 
little  children  that  bless  all  the  other  homes  in  his 
native  State.  Over  and  over,  his  heart  will  utter  the 
questionings  of  Kipling: 

How  can  I  turn  from  any  fire 
On    any    man's    hearthstone? 
I  know  the  wonder  and  desire 
That  went  to  build  my  own! 

And  if  he  should  grow  weary  and  spent  with  any 
day's  over-arduous  toil,  he  will  turn  to  that  entire 
last  chapter  of  Angelo  Patri's  "A  Schoolmaster  of 
the  Great  City"  and  refresh  his  spirit: 

You,  my  beautiful  people,  are  the  dreams, 
the  hopes,  the  meaning  of  the  world.  It  is  be- 
cause of  you  that  the  world  grows  and  grows  in  . 
brotherly  love.  I  look  a  thousand  years  ahead 
and  I  see  not  men,  ships,  inventions,  buildings, 
poems,  but  children,  shouting  happy  children 
and  I  keep  my  hand  in  yours  and  smilingly 
dream  of  endless  days. 

To  the  new  schoolmaster  of  the  650,000  children 
of  a  great  commonwealth,  hail  and  Godspeed  ! 


DR.  J.  Y.  JOYNER'S  SERVICES  TO  THE  STATE 

By  E.  C.  Brooks. 


The  press  of  the  State  has  acquainted  the 
people  with  Dr.  J.  Y.  Joyner's  retirement  from 
the  Superintendency  of  Public  Instruction.  After 
nearly  seventeen  years  of  continous  service  as  the 
head  and  director  of  the  educational  forces  of  the 
State  he  resigned  on  January  1,  1919.  This  act 
came  as  a  great  surprise  to  his  host  of  friends 
throughout  the  State. 

On  February  26,  1902,  Dr.  Joyner  received  his 
commission  as  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction from  Governor  Charles  B.  Aycock  to  suc- 
ceed Gen.  T.  F.  Toon,  deceased.  And  few  men  have 
so  extended  a  great  system  and  breathed  into  it 
a  finer  enthusiasm. 

At  that  time  the  office  force  consisted  of  one 
clerk,  a  stenographer  and  a  janitor.  Today  it  is 
the  largest  bureau  in  the  State  Department,  em- 
ploying seventeen  clerks  and  educational  experts. 

At  that  time  the  school  equipment  of  the  several 
towns  and  cities  and  rural  districts  was  so  meagre 
that  it  spoke  volumes  as  to  the  lack  of  interest  in 
public  education.  Today  every  town  and  city  and 
even  rural  districts  numbering  many  thousands  have 
good  buildings  and  equipment  and  the  school  is  in 
reality  becoming  the  community  centre. 

At  that  time  little  interest,  generally  speaking, 
was  manifested  in  the  professional  development  of 
teachers.  The  salary  was  so  meagre  and  the  be- 
lief in  teaching  as  a  skilled  profession  was  so  slight 
that  few  men  of  strength  thought  of  entering  it 
as  a  life  work.  Today  normal  schools,  educational 
departments  in  our  colleges  and  universities,  read- 
ing courses  for  teachers  and  a  Board  of  Institute 
Conductors  to  work  continuously  at  the  task  of 
improving  the  profession,  have  created  a  new  era 
educationally  in  North  Carolina. 

At  that  time  the  school  term  was  hardly  three 
months  and  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  arouse  in- 
terest in  voting  local  taxes  for  the  improvement  of 
education   except  in  the   larger  towns   and   cities. 


But  today  a  six  months'  school  term  is  compul- 
sory throughout  the  State  and  all  the  towns  and 
cites  and  many  of  the  rural  districts  have  from 
seven  to  ten  months'  school  term. 

At  that  time  few  even  in  the  profession  thought 
of  expert  supervisors,  vocational  training,  ele- 
mentary rural  school  supervisors,  high  school  in- 
spection, health  and  community  recreation ;  but  to- 
day schools  nurses,  county  health  supervisors,  ex- 
pert rural  supervision,  assistant  superintendents, 
etc.,  tell  of  the  new  day  that  has  dawned  in  North 
Carolina. 

These  are  the  four  lines  along  which  Dr.  Joyner 
has  worked  unceasingly  for  nearly  seventeen  years, 
and  he  goes  out  of  pffice  at  the  height  of  his 
power  and  popularity.  Few  men  have  had  a  finer 
genius  for  leadership  and  have  been  able  to  carry 
along  with  him  so  many  people  of  different  ideas 
and  ideals  to  such  a  successful  climax.  His  superb 
tact,  his  fine  poise,  and  his  genial  and  courteous 
manners  marking  him  always  as  of  the  finest  type 
of  gentlemen,  single  him  out  as  one  of  the  finest 
products  of  the  State.  The  State  is  richer  by  far 
because  of  his  life  and  leadership,  and  he  retires  to 
private  life  with  the  good  will  of  the  State,  and 
even  of  the  nation. 


MARCHING  CLUBS  OF  SINGERS. 

"I,  Martin  Grove  Brunmbaugh,  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  do  call  upon  and 
earnestly  urge  all  of  our  people  in  all  communities 
in  this  commonwealth  to  organize  marching  clubs 
of  singers.  With  flag  and  band  to  lead,  let  our 
children  and  our  men  and  women  march  the  streets 
of  our  cities  and  the  paths  of  our  people  with  songs 
of  the  republic  and  with  stately  hymns  of  religious 
fervor." — Proclamation  of  Governor  Brumbaugh  of 
Penn. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS 


It  was  a  large  and  well  attended  association  of 
County  Superintendents  that  met  in  Raleigh,  De- 
cember 17-18.  The  weather  was  bad  and  the  influ- 
enza was  a  visitor  in  the  home  of  several  superin- 
tendents. When  these  hindrances  are  taken  into 
account  it  may  be  said  that  the  December  meeting 
was  one  of  the  best  ever  held. 

The  Sixth  Months'  School  Term. 

The  one  central  theme  around  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  discussion  was  grouped  was  the  tenta- 
tive bill  providing  the  machinery  for  putting  into 
affect  the  new  constitutional  amendment  making  a 
six  months'  school  term  compulsory. 

State  Superintedent  Joyner  had  prepared  the 
tentative  bill  and  even  before  the  superintendents 
had  assembled,  copies  of  the  bill  were  sent  to  each 
member  with  the  request  that  he  give  it  careful 
study  and  be  prepared  to  make  suggestions  or  criti- 
cism that  might  be  helpful  in  framing  the  wisest 
possible  law. 

The  association  was  opened  with  a  few  remarks 
by  Dr.  Joyner  on  lessons  taught  by  the  war  and 
he  led  gradually  up  to  the  necessity  for  providing 
the  machinery  for  putting  into  operation  the  com- 
pulsory six  months'  school  term. 

He  stated  frankly  and  emphatically  that  the 
funds  should  come  from  two  sources:  (1)  from  a  di- 
rect State  tax  in  order  to  overcome  certain  irregu- 
larities of  wealth  and  to  provide  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity as  far  as  possible  for  all  children;  and,  (2)  a 
direct  county  tax  to  supplement  the  funds  derived 
from  the  State. 

The  One  Difficulty. 

Every  one  recognizes  that  the  one  difficulty  ahead 
is  the  unfair  assessment  of  property  in  the  several 
counties.      This    leads,    of    course,    to    unfair   rates 

The  experiences  derived  from  administering  the 
equalizing  fund  have  made  these  difficulties  loom 
up  larger,  and  on  account  of  these  things,  it  was 
explained,  a  too  heavy  burden  cannot  be  placed 
upon  the  State. 

However,  the  State  cannot  aft'ord  to  keep  hands 
off  because  this  would  accentuate  the  inequality  of 
opportunity  that  prevails  already. 

Another  difficulty  in  the  way  is  the  small  amount 
of  wealth  in  certain  counties.  If  the  State  gave 
no  aid  it  would  require  a  levy  of  a  dollar  rate  and 
more  in  some  counties. 

A  Fair  Division. 

Then  what  is  a  fair  rate  for  the  State'?  Dr. 
Joyner  argued  that  it  would  be  fair  for  the  State 
to  provide  funds  for  salaries  of  teachers  and  oft'icers 
for  three  months  and  require  each  county  to  provide 
amount  necessary  to  pay  salaries  for  three  months 
and  in  addition  to  provide  a  fund  for  buildings,  re- 
pairs, incidentals  and  other  necessary  expenses. 

And  this  opinion  prevailed.  The  State  now  in 
levying  taxes  for  all  school  purposes  has  a  rate  of 
about  29  1-2  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars.  Therefore 
it  is  proposed  to  make  the  State  tax  30  cents. 

This  will  provide  about  $2,625,000  which  will  be 
suff'icient  to  run  all  the  schools  of  the  State,  both 
rural  and  urban,  allowing  a  reasonable  salary  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  each,  for  a  term  of  three 
months.     Each  county  then  must  levy  a  tax  suffi- 


cient to  run  three  months  and  meet  all  necessary 
expenses. 

In  some  counties  it  will  not  require  an  extra 
thirty  cents  to  increase  the  schools  to  six  months, 
while  in  others  it  will  require  a  much  larger  rats 
than  30  cents. 

The  Bill  Accepted. 

The  bill  was  accepted  in  the  form  and  wording 
save  one  or  two  minor  changes,  as  presented  to 
the  superintendents.  After  it  was  adopted  \vithoat 
a  dissenting  vote,  the  State  Superintendent  was  re- 
quested to  prepare  a  salary  schedule  bill  which 
would  permit  an  apportionment  of  the  funds  in 
accordance  Avith  the  needs  of  dift'erent  schools. 

The  bill  as  adopted  by  the  County  Superinten- 
dents is  published  elsewhere. 

Other  Matters. 

A  full  program  was  prepared  and  if  the  confer- 
ence on  the  six  months'  school  bill  had  taken  only 
a  few  minutes  instead  of  half  the  time  allowed  for 
the  association,  the  superintendents  would  have 
been  kept  busy.  Topics  for  discussion  embraced 
fourteen  very  live  subjects  and  forty-four  speakers, 
besides   those   that   slipped   in   here   and   there. 

It  was  a  good  meeting. 


THE  PROPOSED  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  A  SIX- 
MONTHS'  SCHOOL. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  annually  levied  and 
collected  a  tax  of  30  cents  on  every  hundred  dollars 
valuation  of  taxable  property  in  the  State  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

Sec.  2.  That  funds  derived  therefrom  shall  be 
a  separate  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Treasurer 
to  be  known  as  "The  State  Public  School  Fund," 

and  said  Treasurer  shall  on  the of  each  year 

certify  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  the  amount 
of  the  said  funds  derived  or  to  be  derived  from 
said  tax  for  that  school  year. 

Sec.  3.  Out  of  said  funds  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation shall  apportion  annually  to  each  county  of 

the  State  on  the of  each  and  every  year, 

a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  one-half  the  annual  salary 
of  the  county  superintendent  and  such  other  super- 
visory officers  as  may  be  employed  by  the  county 
board  of  education  to  aid  i  nthe  professional  super- 
vision of  the  public  schools  of  the  county,  and  three 
months'  salary  of  all  teachers  of  all  sorts  employed 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  county,  including  the 
teachers  and  superintendents  of  city  and  town  pub- 
lic schools.  If  the  funds  shall  be  insufficient  for 
these  purposes  any  balance  needed  therefor  is 
hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  funds  in  the  State 
Treasury  not  other  wise  appropriated.  Any  bal- 
ance of  said  funds  remaining  after  complying  with 
the  provision  of  this  section  shall  be  apportionned 
by  tlae  State  Board  of  Education  to  the  counties  of 
the  State  on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  of  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  employed  in  each  county  to  the  total 
number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  State. 

Sec.  4.  Upon  requisition  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  the  State  Auditor 
shall  issue  his  warrant  upon  the  State  Treasurer 
payable  to  the  treasurer  o  fthe  county  school  fund 
for   the   apportionment   made   under    section    3   of 
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this  act  to  each  county.  The  State  Treasurer  is 
hereby  directed  and  required  to  pay  said  warrant 
promptly  upon  presentation  by  the  treasurer  of  the 
county  school  fund,  and,  if  necessary,  to  borrow  in 
the  name  of  the  State,  the  funds  needed  for  such 
payment. 

Sec.  5.    On  or  before  the  first  Monday  in 

of  each  year,  the  county  board  of  education  of  each 
county  shall  submit  to  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion on  blanks  furished  for  that  purpose  by  the 
State  Superintedent  of  Public  Instruction,  a  sworn 
itemized  statement  by  districts,  showing  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  employed  in  each  district,  includ- 
ing town  and  city  districts,  the  grade  or  class  and 
salary  of  each  teacher,  the  salary  of  the  county  su- 
perintendent of  school  sland  such  county  super- 
visory assistants  as  may  be  employed  by  the  county, 
tlie  salary  of  each  superintendent  of  town  or  city 
school  and  such  other  information  as  may  be  re- 
quired. Said  statements  shall  further  show  under 
oath,  that  adequate  provision  has  been  made  as  re- 
(piired  under  this  act  for  a  six-months'  school  term 
in  every  school  district  of  said  county,  the  rate  of 
special  county  school  tax  levied  thereof,  and  the 
aggregate  fund  derived  or  to  be  derived  therefrom. 
No  county  shall  receive  any  part  of  .the  funds  ap- 
propriated by  the  State  under  this  act  until  it 
shall  have  levied  the  special  county  school  tax 
herein  required  of  it  for  a  six-months'  school  term 
in   every   school   district. 

Sec.  6.  On  or  before  the  first  Monday  in  June  of 
each  and  every  year,  the  county  board  of  education 
of  each  county  shall  ascertain  the  amount  of  money 
needed  to  maintain  the  public  schools  of  such  coun- 
ty for  six  months  in  every  school  district  thereof 
durin  gthe  succeeding  school  year,  using  as  a  basis 
of  the  estimate  the  receipts  for  school  during  the 
current  school  year  ending  June  30  thereafter. 
The  county  board  of  education  shall  ascertain  the 
amount  that  will  be  available  for  school  purposes 
from  fines,  forfeitures,  penalties,  and  poll  taxes, 
from  the  State  appropriation  under  this  act  and 
from  all  other  sources  except  special  taxes  levied 
and  collected  in  special  tax  school  districts.  The 
county  board  of  education  shall  submit  to  the  coun- 
ty board  of  commissioners  on  or  before  the  first 
Monday  in  June  of  each  and  every  year,  this  ite- 
mized statement,  together  with  an  itemized  state- 
ment of  the  amounts  needed  for  supervision,  for 
administration,  for  buildings  and  repairs,  for  sal- 
aries of  teachers,  for  necessary  incidental  expenses 
for  fuel,  supplies  and  all  other  expenses  authorized 
by  law.  Said  statement  shall  also  set  forth  the 
number  of  teachers,  white  and  colored,  employed  in 
each  district  and  the  salary  fixed  for  each  teacher 
and  such  other  information  as  may  be  required  by 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in 
the  plans  to  be  furnished  by  him  to  each  county 
board  of  education  for  said  statement.  Said  state- 
ment shall  be  sworn  to  and  subscribed  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  county  board  of  education  and  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools.  A  copy  thereof 
shall  also  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  to  levy  an- 
nnually  a  special  tax  on  all  property,  real  and  per- 
sonal, and  on  all  taxable  polls,  subject  to  the  con- 
stitutional limitation  o  fthe  poll  tax,  in  said  county, 
sufficient  to  supply  the  deficiency  shown  by  said 


statement  to  be  needed  for  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  the  public  schools  of  said  county  for 
six  months  in  each  school  district.  The  said  tax 
shall  be  annually  levied  and  collected  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  other  county  taxes 
are  levied  and  collected,  and  the  funds  derived 
therefrom,  together  with  other  school  funds  in  their 
hands,  shall  be  apportioned  and  expended  by  the 
county  board  of  education  for  maintaining  one  or 
more  public  schools  in  each  school  district  for  a 
term  of  six  months  in  each  year. 

In  the  event  of  a  disagreement  between  the  coun- 
ty board  of  education  and  the  board  of  county  com- 
missioners as  to  the  amount  to  be  provided  by  the 
county  for  the  maintenance  of  a  six-months'  school 
tei-m,  and  as  to  the  rate  of  tax  to  be  levied  therefor, 
or  in  event  of  the  refusal  of  any  board  of  county 
commissioners  to  levy  said  tax,  the  county  board  of 
education  shall  bring  action  in  the  nature  of  a  man- 
damus against  the  board  of  county  commissioners 
to  compel  the  levying  of  such  special  tax  in  the 
manner  and  form  as  provided  in  sections  822  and 
824  of  the  Revisal  of  1905  of  North  Carolina.  And 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  judge  hearing  the  same 
to  find  the  facts  as  to  the  amount  needed  and  the 
amount  available  from  the  sources  herein  specified, 
which  findings  shall  be  conclusive,  and  to  give  judg- 
ment requiring  the  county  commissioners  to  levy 
the  sum  which  he  shall  find  necessary  to  maintain 
the  schools  for  six  months  in  every  school  district 
(rural  and  urban)  in  said  county.  Any  board  of 
county  commissioners  failing  to  obey  said  order 
and  to  levy  said  tax  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemean- 
or and  shall  be  prosecuted  therefor  in  the  Supe- 
rior Court  by  the  solicitor  of  that  district. 

Sec.  7.  The  number  of  teachers  for  each  school, 
except  one-teacher  schools,  for  which  salaries  shall 
be  apportionned  and  paid  under  this  act,  shall  be 
fixed  upon  the  basis  of  not  more  than  one  teacher 
for  every  twenty  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance 
during  the  preceding  school  year,  as  shown  by  the 
report  of  each  school  for  that  year  and  set  forth  in 
the  sworn  itemized  statements  of  the  county  board 
of  education  submitted  to  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  board  of  county  commissioners  un- 
der this  act.  ^ 

See.  8.  Chapter  33  of  the  Public  Laws  of  1913, 
as  amended  by  subsequent  acts  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  all  other  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in 
conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  9.  This  act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect 
from  and  after  its  ratification. 


SPECIAL  COUNTY  TAX  FOR  SCHOOL  UNCON- 
STITUTIONAL. 

In  1911  the  General  Assembly  enocted  a  law  per- 
mitting any  county  in  North  Carolina  to  vote  upon 
the  levy  and  collection  of  special  taxes  supple- 
menting the  school  funds  of  the  county.  In  case 
the  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  voted  in  favor 
of  the  tax,  it  should  be  levied,  under  the  law,  as 
other  taxes  are.  If,  however,  the  majority  of  quali- 
fied voters  in  any  county  voted  against  the  tax  but 
the  majority  of  qualified  voters  of  any  particular 
township  voted  in  favor  of  it,  the  tax  should  be 
levied  in  the  to^vIlship  and  voted  for  it.  If  it  should 
be  carried  in  any  county  or  particular  township, 
the  county  commissioners  should  reduce  the  annual 
special  local  tax  levy  of  the  district  by  an  amount 
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not  to   exceed   the   special   levy   provided   for  the 
county  or  township  under  that  act. 

Lenoir  County  held  its  elections  in  1918.  The 
tax  was  overwhelmingly  defeated  in  Lenoir  County 
at  large  but  was  carried  in  the  Kinston  township. 
The  county  commissioners,  thereupon,  levied  the 
tax  in  Kinston  township  alone  but  certain  tax- 
payers of  the  township  started  action  to  enjoin  the 
commissioners  against  the  levy  and  the  collection 
of  the  tax.  Judge  Frank  Daniels  lieard  the  case 
and   dissolved   the   restraining   order. 

The  case  then  went  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  in 
December  a  four  to  one  decision  was  handed  down 
against  the  special  county  tax.  The  decision  is  of 
very  great  importance  because  of  the  number  of 
counties  that  have  voted  the  tax  under  the  law. 

The  opinion  was  written  by  Associate  Justice 
Walker.  There  were  concurring  opinions  by  Asso- 
ciate Justices  Allen  and  Brown,  while  Associate  Jus- 
tice Hoke  concurred  without  writing  an  opinion. 
Chief  Justice  Clark  dissented,  holding  that  the  act 
had  been  on  the  statute  books  for  seven  years,  a 
number  of  counties  had  held  elections  under  it,  and 
the  election  in  question  had  been  thoroughly  ad- 
vertised to  the  end  that  all  the  voters  understood 
the  propositions  upon  which  they  were  balloting, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  prohi- 
biting the  Legislature  from  providing  a  scheme  of 
the  sort  embraced  in  the  eleetion  statute. 

However,  the  other  four  members  of  the  court 
held  that  under  the  act  the  propositions  should  have 
been  submitted  with  two  separate  and  distinct  bal- 
lots; first,  whether  it  should  be  a  county  wide  tax; 
second,  whether  it  should  apply  only  to  the  par- 
ticular township.  The  court  also  condemned  the 
scheme  for  reducing  the  special  tax  in  the  districts 
in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  the  tax,  since  it 
allows  one  group  to  vote  a  tax  upon  another. 

A  Glanng  Example. 
"It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  now  a  more  glar- 
ing example  of  the  harm  resulting  from  the  submis- 
sion of  two  propositions  to  a  single  vote  of  the 
people  than  that  arising  under  Chapter  71,  Laws 
of  Xorth  Carolina,"  says  Justice  Walker  in  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  of  the  court.  "Voters  desiring  to 
supplement  the  county  school  fund  by  a  special  tax 
on  the  property  of  the  entire  county  may  be  un- 
willing that  the  special  tax  should  fall  only  on  the 
property  of  the  township  in  which  they  reside  for 
the  purpose  of  supplementing  the  school  ftmd  of 
said  township ;  and,  ou  the  other  hand,  voters  de- 
siring the  tax  in  their  township  may  not  desire 
that  the  levy  be  made  county  wide.  But  under  the 
act  of  1911,  every  single  voter  who  casts  his  vote 
in  favor  of  the  tax  for  the  entire  county  under  the 
defendants  "s  construction  of  the  act,  also  votes  for 
the  tax  for  his  township  regardless  of  the  attitude 
toward  the  question  of  levying  the  tax  in  the  town- 
ship in  which  he  resides.  The  two  propositions  are 
so  antagonistic  that  the  scheme  at  a  single  election 
and  under  a  single  ballot  is  contrary  to  the  con- 
stitution as  we  will  show ;  to  a  sound  public  policy ; 
and  to  the  principle  which  should  govern  a  fair  elec- 
tion. 

"The  glaring  fault  of  the  statute,"  is  found  in 
Section  5  which  encourages  a  voter  in  a  school  dis- 
trict to  vote  for  the  county  tax  upon  the  promise 
held  out  that  if  it  carries,  nothing  shall  be  added 
to  the  tax  of  his  district.  Besides  the  objection 
that  this  appeals  to  his  selfishness,  the  voter  is  thus 


allowed  to  impose  a  tax  on  others  which  cannot  be 
imposed   on   himself." 


NEW  TEXT-BOOKS  ON  CIVICS. 

There  is  no  subject  in  the  curriculum  that  is  un- 
dergoing more  change  than  that  of  civics.  It  is 
on  that  teachers  should  study  with  a  new  aim — 
how  to  make  better  citizens  of  the  pupils  and  how- 
to  point  the  patrons  of  the  community  to  a  higher 
level.  Many  teachers  have  already  caught  the  new 
spirit  and  the  old  text  in  civics  that  simply  taught 
the  analysis  of  government  has  been  shelved  as  it 
should  have  been  long  ago.  The  purpose,  therefore, 
of  this  article  is  to  call  the  attention  of  teachers  to 
three  books  on  civics  that  have  appeared  recently. 

1.  "The  New  Civics,"  by  Roscoe  Lewis  Ashley 
(the  Macmillan  Company)  begins  with  The  Citizen 
in  Society  and  treats  of  Some  Essentials  of  Citizen- 
ship, Eights  of  American  Citizens,  Civic  Obligations, 
The  Education  of  the  Citizen,  the  American  Nation, 
Civic  Organizations  and  the  American  Home  and 
Family.  Part  II  goes  more  in  detail  in  government, 
parties  and  elections,  popular  control,  civic  liberty 
and  public  welfare,  public  finance,  city  state  and 
national  government.  Part  III  treats  of  public  ac- 
tivities such  as  public  health,  labor  and  industry, 
commerce,  other  busines  sactivities,  territories  and 
public  lands,  and  foreign  relations. 

This  is  a  text  for  high  school  pupils  and  gives 
the  subject  from  an  economic  and  political  stand- 
point. 

2.  "The  Real  Business  of  Living,"  by  James  H. 
Tufts  (Henry  Holt  and  Company)  is  likewise  a 
text  for  high  school  pupils.  But  it  treats  the  sub- 
ject more  Irom  the  standpoint  of  the  historical 
standpoint  of  social  institutions.  It  is  divided  into 
four  parts  as  follows: 

Part  I  treats  of  the  beginnings  of  co-operation, 
order  and  liberty.  It  begins  with  the  early  life  of 
man  and  traces  the  evolution  of  liberty  and  democ- 
racy to  the  new  meaning  of  life  brought  about  by 
liberty.  Part  II  takes  the  reader  from  liberty  to 
co-operation  and  traces  the  effect  of  the  industrial 
revolution  on  society  and  the  need  for  an  under- 
standing of  the  fundamental  principles  of  law  and 
order.  Part  III  treats  the  city  and  county  gov- 
ernment, what  each  is  doing  and  is  trying  to  do  for 
the  welfare  of  its  citizens.  Part  IV  continues  the 
study  of  liberty  and  democracy  in  the  new  world 
the  obstacles  of  self-government  and  the  task  of  de- 
mocracy. 

3.  "My  Country,"  by  Grace  A,  Tarkinton  (Ginn 
and  Company)  is  more  elementary  and  may  be  used 
in  the  upper  grammar  grades.  The  idea  back  of 
this  subject  is  first  to  develop  a  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  in  order  to  do  that  the  author  makes  a  study  of 
America.  What  it  is,  the  people,  its  language,  the 
meaning  of  liberty,  why  we  have  schools  ,etc.  Then 
che  author  carries  the  reader  over  into  the  more 
technical  parts  of  government  such  as  the  organiza- 
tion of  government,  rules,  regulations  and  laws, 
how  people  govern,  value  of  thrift,  health,  ect.,  and 
how  to  encourage  them.  This  is  followed  by  the 
standard  America  has  set  for  other  nations  and  the 
meaning  of  the  flag. 


When  you  change  your  address  be  sure  to  notify 
us,  so  that  North  Carolina  Education  may  follow 

you. 
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"THE  FUTURE  LAND  OF  PROMISE  "--A  STUDY  IN  GEOGRAPHY 


Travellers  who  have  studied  sympathetically  the 
people  and  the  natural  resources  of  South  America 
agree  that  that  continent  is  destined  to  become 
"The  Future  Land  of  Promise;"  because,  (1)  It 
has  vast  stretches  of  country  yet  to  be  explored  and 
settled.  (2)  Its  soil  is  fertile  and  its  climate  makes 
it  habitable  from  the  equator  to  the  Arctic  Circle 
(3)  Its  natural  resources  are  the  greatest  of  any 
continent  in  the  world.  (4)  It  affords  opportunities 
for  every  variety  of  adventure  and  heroic  enter- 
prises. (5)  It  has  stable  republican  governments  in 
which  explorers  and  settlers  may  find  equality  of 
opportunity  and  freedom  for  growth  and  develop- 
ment, and  (6)  only  the  coastal  regions  and  com- 
partively  ismall  areas  in  the  interior  have  bfeen 
devleloped,  leaving  the  greater  part  of  the  continent 
yet  to  be  settled  and  developed. 

Nortli  Americans  Looking  to  South  America. 

For  these  reasons  the  great  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial institutions  of  America  and  Europe  are  to- 
day turning  to  South  America  as  never  before.  Dur- 
ing the  war  when  one  large  manufacturing  enter- 
prise was  taken  over  by  the  government,  the  com- 
pany then  had  little  need  for  its  travelling  sales- 
men in  this  country.  But  seeing  the  vast  possibili- 
ties of  South  America,  the  president  of  the  company 
sent  its  leading  salesmen  to  South  America  to  study 
that  country  and  to  open  up  trade  lines  to  be  fol- 
lowed after  the  war.  This  is  merely  one  indica- 
tion of  what  is  in  the  mind  of  the  industrial  and 
commercal  men  of  this  nation. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  Government  during 
the  adminstrations,  especially,  of  President  Taft 
and  President  Wilson,  seeing  what  great  advantages 
might  result  to  both  continents  by  a  better  mutual 
understanding  sought  in  many  ways  before  the  war 
to  bring  the  republics  of  both  continents  closer  to- 
gether ;  and  now  that  the  war  is  over  hardly  a  week 
passes  that  some  newspaper  is  not  calling  attention 
to  the  great  possibilities  of  South  America.  The 
Ponaraa  Canal  makes  communication  between  the 
two  continents  much  easier  and  the  next  few  years 
will  in  all  probability  witness  a  remarkable  change 
in  the  relations  between  them. 

For  these  reasons  the  teachers  of  Amerea  should 
begin  at  once  to  make  a  more  systematic  study  of 
the  people,  the  governments,  and  the  resources  of 
Central  and  South  America.  The  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  North  America  are  already  establishing 
departments  of  Spanish  and  the  high  schools  in  a 
large  number  of  cities  have  substituted  Spanish  for 
German.  One  of  the  first  steps,  of  course,  for  the 
people  of  North  America  to  take  is  to  learn  the 
language  of  the  people  of  South  America  which  in 
the  main  is  Spanish.  But  this  is  not  enough.  The 
geography,  history,  government,  enterprises,  and 
natural  resources  should  receive  a  more  thorough 
treatment. 

A  Lesson  in  Geography. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  geography  of  South 
America  may  be  interesting.  Very  few  teachers 
really  understand  the  extent  of  the  different  South 
American  republics.  Suppose  we  notice  Brazil  for 
example.  How  many  teachers  know  that  this  coun- 
try is  the  largest  republic  in  the  world  in  one  sin- 
gle area?    It  is  larger  than  the  whole  of  the  United 


States  exclusive  of  Alaska.  But  its  popu- 
lation is  about  equal  to  that  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  Suppose  the 
population  of  these  four  States  were  distributed  ir- 
regularly all  over  the  United  States  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific  and  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  This  would  give  these  density  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Brazil.  One  can  readily  see,  therefore, 
that  this  republic  is  still  in  the  pioneering  stage 
which  accounts  for  the  great  number  of  explorers 
that  go  annually  into  that  country.  The  cities  and 
settled  areas  along  the  coast  have  all  the  enlight- 
ment  and  progress  of  the  most  advanced  cities  of 
North  America  and  Europe,  but  the  interior  and  the 
western  area  is  about  where  the  United  States  was 
in  1830. 

Argentina,  the  greatest  republic  in  the  South 
Temperate  Zone  is  about  the  size  of  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  with  the  States 
of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana  added.  Its 
population,  however,  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  But  notwithstanding  the 
scarcity  of  population  it  is  becoming  one  of  the 
great  cattle  raising  and  manufacturing  centers  of 
the  world. 

Peru  is  about  equal  to  that  portion  of  the  United 
States  south  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  Rivers  with 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  added,  but  its  popula- 
tion is  not  as  great  as  that  of  Ohio.  Bolivia  is 
larger  than  that  of  Peru  but  its  population  is  only 
about  half  as  great.  Colombia  is  larger  than  ail 
the  states  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  Rivers  but  its 
population  is  about  equal  to  that  of  Illinois.  Chili 
is  near  the  same  size  in  square  miles  as  the  Pacific 
Coast  States  but  its  length  is  about  equal  to  the 
distance  from  North  Carolina  to  California. 

Each  of  these  states  is  great  enough  in  area  to 
make  a  powerful  republic  and  its  natural  resources 
and  pcssibilities  are  sufficient  to  support  a  great 
population.  They  have  recently  make  marked 
strides  and  Americans,  therefore,  can  well  afford 
to  learn  much  about  the  sister  republic  to  the  south 
of  us.  ^ 

What,  then,  are  the  leading  natural  resources  of 
South  America  that  have  become  necessary  to  the 
iseople  of  North  America?  Who  are  some  of  their 
leading  patriots  that  have  helped  to  make  the  re- 
publics what  they  are"'  Why  is  that  continent  re- 
ferred to  as  "The  Future  Land  of  Promise?" 


MUSIC  AN  EDUCATIONAL  ESSENTIAL. 

"V/c  must,  first,  last  and  all  the  time  insist  that 
music  is  an  educational  essential,  not  to  be  neglect- 
ed by  the  teacher  because  other  school  activities  are 
more  insistent,  not  to  be  abandoned  because  the 
tax-payer's  pocket  squeals. 

"Music  is  as  real  in  its  service  to  humanity  as 
the   multiplication    table. 

"Why  does  a  boy  wliistle  when  he  needs  heart? 

"Why  did  the  soldier  boys  sing  'Dixie'  or 
'Marching  Through  Georgia'  when  there  was  dan- 
ger of  over-much,  thinking  of  'Home.  Sweet  Home' 
or  of  the  morrow's  picture  of  the  carnage? 

"Why  doesn't  the  boy  repeat  the  multiplication 
table?  Why  didn't  the  soldiers  have  a  spelling 
match?"— A.  E.  Winship. 
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THE  DURHAM  COUNTY  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

By  E.  C.  Brooks. 


[January,  1919 


Last  spring  North  Oarolina  Education  emphasized 
very  strongly  the  necessity  of  lengthening  the  coun- 
ty institute  to  a  county  summer  school  of  at  least 
four  weeks  in  order  to  give  the  immature  and  un- 
prepared teacher  more  intensive  training.  The 
plan  for  such  a  school  was  presented  to  the  Board 
of  Education  for  Durham  County.  The  recommen- 
dations were  very  promptly  accepted  and  an  ap- 
propriation sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  was 
made.  It  was  estimated  that  a  summer  school  of  one 
month  having  three  instructors  would  cost  not  over 
three   hundred   dollars. 

The  general  plan  of  the  work  was  mapped  out 
by  me  and  Superintendent  Holland  Holton  of  the 
West  Durham  School  was  placed  in  charge.  He 
also  had  the  first  two  grades  and  the  high  school 
reading  circle  course.  Mrs.  M.  B.  Bullard  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  third  and  fourth  grades 
and  Miss  Matilda  Michaels  was  selected  for  the 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades. 

The  teachers  attending  the  summer  school  were 
divided  into  four  groups — the  primary,  the  interme- 
diate, the  grammar  and  the  high  school.  There 
were  only  a  few  high  school  teachers  and  they  met 
from  8 :15  to  9 :00  o  'clock  before  the  regular  work 
for  the  day  began.  They  had  one  aim,  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  the  reading  circle  book  which 
could  be  completed  in  two  weeks.  In  addition  to 
this  they  were  advised  to  take  the  upper  grammar 
grade  courses  and  practically  all  of  them  accepted 
the  suggestion  and  remained  thrughout  the  en- 
tire summer  term.  The  schedule  for  the  other 
courses  covering  the  first  two  weeks  was  as  follows : 
8:15 —  9:00  o'clock — Special   High   School   Group; 

Holland   Holton,     Conduc- 
tor. 
9:00—  9:40  o'clock— (1)    Primary    Group;    State 

outline  for  primary  read- 
ing ;  Holland  Holton, 
teacher. 

(2)  Intermediate  Group : 
Reading-Literature,  Book 
IV;  Mrs.  Ml  L.  Bullard, 
teacher. 

(3)  Upper  Grammar  Grade; 
History,     Our      Republic; 

Miss      Matilda       Michaels, 
teacher. 
9:45 — 10:30  o'clock — (1)  Primary  Grades,  Phonics. 

(2)  Intermediate  Grades, 
Geography. 

(3)  Upper  Grammar  Grades, 
Grammar   and  Language. 

10:35—11:10  o'clock— (1)    Primary    Grades,     Lan- 
guage. 

(2)  Intermediate  Grades, 
Language. 

(3)  Upper  Grammar  Grades, 
Arithmetic. 

11:10 — 11:50  o'clock — Gentral  Assembly  for   all. 

11:50—12:10  0 'clock— Drawing    for    all. 

12 :10 —  1 :15o  'clock — Correlation  of  Work,  Use  of 

Library,   and  Other  Extra 
Class-room  Material. 
(A  five-minute  intermission  was     allowed     after 

each  period.) 


The  teachers  were  given  only  three  daily  recita- 
tions that  required  special  preparation  previous  to 
the  recitation.  All  recitations  were  conducted  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  so  far  as  possible  an  object 
lesson  to  the  teachers.  Of  course,  all  teachers  were 
compelled  to  have  text-books  and  they  were  in- 
structed to  organize  and  to  present  the  material 
in  as  effective  a  way  as  possible.  Their  work  was 
then  recorded  in  note  books  so  that  the  teachers 
might  use  it  in  the  schools  this  fall. 

The  following  account  of  the  work  of  the  summer 
school  is  given  by  Mr.  Holton. 

The  Assembly  Period. 

All  matters  of  general  or  public  innterest  were 
discussed  at  the  General  Assembly.  The  first  to 
be  mentioned  was  the  music.  Teachers  learned  the 
words  to  the  national  song  and  other  famous  songs 
and  sang  them.  The  musical  program  was  very 
good. 

Other  matters  of  general  interest  were: 

The  history  of  the  flag  and  flag  etiquette.  The 
need  of  teachers  making  a  health  census  among 
the  pupils,  school  law,  the  advantage-,  and  dis- 
advantages of  using  local  girls  as  teachers,  com- 
munity work  by  the  teacher,  etc. 
School  Routine. 

The  drawing  work  followed  pretty  closely  the 
Institute  Manual. 

The  class  in  "Our  Republic"  followed  closely  the 
work  done  in  geography  by  the  same  class  and 
covered  the  outline  suggested  in  the  manual.  Free 
use  was  made  of  Beard's,  Channings,  and  Bas- 
set's U.  S.  Histories  in  looking  up  additional  ma- 
terial on  the  Revolutionary  War,  its  cause  and  con- 
ditions in  England  at  the  time,  the  war  of  1812, 
its  causes,  ect.  The  idea  of  preparedness  at  differ- 
ent periods  in  American  history  with  special  em- 
phasis on  recent  preparedness  was  emphasized. 

The  Intermediate  Geography  class  took  up  the 
study  of  the  relief  and  physical  maps,  suggesting 
different  ways  of  making  these  maps.  In  studying 
Chapter  22  the  class  brought  out  briefly  salient 
points  in  the  history  of  the  colonies.  For  example, 
in  studving  New  England  suggestions  were  made 
for  using  the  following  stories. :  Paul  Revere,  Boston 
Tea  Party,  and  the  Pilgrims.  Manufacturing  was 
stressed  and  pictures  were  used.  In  studying  the 
Middle  States  of  the  Atlantic  coast  the  idea  was  to 
lead  the  child  to  see  why  this  group  is  important 
in  commerce.     The  following  outline  was  also  used: 

1.  What  nature  has  done  for  each  section  as  to 
size  and  shape,  surface,  coast  line  and  climate. 

2.  Surface  features  such  as  mountains,  plains, 
highlands,  rivers,  bays,  gulfs,  lakes,  seas,  and 
straits. 

3.  Plants:  (a)  for  clothing,  (b)  shelter,  (c)  food. 

4.  Animals  serving  for  (a)  clothing,  (b)  shel- 
ter,  (c)  food. 

5.  Minerals. 

6.  Special  geographical  advantages  and  occupa- 
tions. 

7.  Important  cities. 

The  sixth  and  seventh  grammar  grade  classes 
followed  "Essential  Studies  in  English  II."  The 
teacher  worked  out  in  writing  a  treatment  of  the 
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following  subjects  as  they  should  be  presented  to 
their  classes:  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs,  com- 
plex sentences,  active  and  passive  voice,  the  infina- 
tive  etc. 

The  intermediate  language  class  first  planned  the 
arrangement  of  a  child's  composition  book,  leaving 
the  first  ten  pages  for  letters  then  a  few  pages  for 
other  compositions,  then  space  for  poems  memo- 
rized, then  for  miscellaneous  matters  such  as  rules 
and  punctuation  and  finally  the  index.  Leiper  was 
discussed  thoroughly,  as  to  Chapters  IV  and  V, 
and  these  topics  hvere  developed:  The  study  of 
pictures,  the  purposes  of  the  four  forms  of  dis- 
course; repeated,  reconstructed  and  original  stories; 
how  to  memorize  and  the  method  of  conducting  a 
written    language   lesson. 

The  class  in  primary  language  completed  Leiper 's 
"Language  Work  in  Elementary  Schools."  The 
class  in  phonics  completed  the  outline  in  the  "Insti- 
tue  Manual"  and  also  the  work  in  the  primary  spell- 
ing and  primary  arithmetic  contained  in  the 
"State   Outline   Course   of   Study."     The   class   in 


primary  reading  also  completed  the  work  outlined 
in  the  State  course  of  study,  each  teaching  handing 
in  a  model  lesson  planned  from  some  text  in  the 
course  of  study.  One  period  was  devoted  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  good  supplementary  readers. 

The  intermediate  reading  class  not  only  worked 
up  good  model  lessons  but  each  teacher  planned 
other  lessons  on  the  models  given  in  the  Institute 
MVinual  and  different  teachers  were  led  to  suggest 
good  points  for  correlation  of  the  reading  with 
language,  drawing,  etc. 

The  upper  grammar  grade  class  went  from  read- 
ing into  arithmetic  and  spelling.  In  both  sub- 
jects the  institute  manual  was  followed.  In  arith- 
metic special  emphasis  was  placed  on  practical 
problems  and  the  analysis  of  example. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exercises,  perhaps, 
was  the  study  of  the  library,  the  classification  of 
useful  books  and  how  library  books  may  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  recitation. 

The  last  two  weeks  of  the  Summer  School  will 
be  treated  in  the  next  number  of  Education. 


JANUARY  WORK  FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES 


Mrs.  M.  L.  BuUard. 


Would  it  not  be  a  goo(;l  idea  to  begin  the  new 
year's  work  by  suggesting  to  the  children  an  inter- 
esting topic  for  home  conservation?  They  often 
bring  to  school  bits  of  home  news;  now  let  us  send 
home  school  news  or  current  events  that  have  been 
discussed  in  school.  Take  one  topic  and  make  it 
interesting  by  telling  the  children  just  enough  to 
make  them  want  to  know  more  about  the  subject. 

An  interesting  bit  of  seat  work  may  be  given  the 
children  by  getting  pictures  showing  methods  of 
transportation  in  all  the  northern  countries,  taking 
one  country  a  day.  Perhaps  the  children  can  col- 
lect a  few  of  these  pictures  after  having  seen  yours. 
Paste  the  picture  that  the  child  brings  on  a  sheet 
of  paper,  and  let  him  write  something  about  it. 
When  several  have  been  prepared,  they  may  be 
fastened  together  and  tacked  on  the  board  of  ex- 
hibit. Pictures  of  the  winter  homes  of  these  same 
countries  may  be  studied  in  the  same  way. 

A  pretty  poster  can  be  formed  by  taking  scraps 
of  heavy  cloth — gray,  brown  and  black — and  cut- 
ting from  them  bears,  seals,  dogs,  and  Eskimos. 
Cut  huts  from  white  cotton  flannel,  drawing  black 
lines  to  represent  the  edges  of  the  ice  blocks.  Ar- 
range these  and  paste  on  gray  cardboard.  Nearly 
every  child  can  bring  a  piece  of  colored  thick  cloth 
from  the  scrap  bag  at  home,  since  it  is  difficult 
to  get  the  desired  colors  of  paper.  Each  child  can 
make  an  individaul  poster.  Small  bits  of  cotton  can 
be  pasted  thickly  over  the  lower  half  of  the  card- 
board to  represent  snow,  or  white  paper  may  be 
torn  into  tiny  bits  and  sprinkled  thickly  over  the 
cardboard  after  it  has  been  covered  with  mucilage. 

The  children  always  enjoy  making  snow  stars  and 
mounting  them  on  gray  paper.  Show  them  how  to 
fold  the  paper,  and  let  them  cut  the  papers  just 
as  they  wish.  They  are  always  pleasantly  surprised 
when  they  open  the  folds. 

Be  sure  to  teach  a  snow  song  and  a  snow  poem 
immediately  after  beginning  school  so  that  you  will 
have  it  ready  when  a  snowy  day  comes.  The  chil- 
dren  always   enjoy  singing   such   a   song  when  it 


snows  if  they  have  learned  it  beforeehand,  but  they 
do  not  enjoy  learning  it  while  it  is  snowing.  They 
are  interested  in  other  things  then. 

Here  is  a  good  poem  to  teach  second  and  third 
grades  and  a  good  story  to  tell  to  any  primary 
grade — a  story  which  the  children  may  tell  back 
to  you: 

A  Snow  Song. 

"There's  a  wondei'ful  weaver 

High  up  in  the  air. 
And  he  weaves  a  white  mantle 

For  cold   Earth   to   wear. 
With  the  wind  for  his  shuttle. 

The  cloud  for  his  loom. 
How  he  weaves,  how  he  weaves. 
In  the  light,  in  the  gloom ! 

"Oh  with  finest  of  lace 

He  decks  bush  and  tree ; 
On  the  broad  barren  meadows 

A  cover  lays  he ; 
Then  a  quaint  cap  he  places 

On  pillar  and  post, 
And  he  changes  the  pump 

To  a  silent,   grim  ghost. 

"But  this  wonderful  weaver 

Grows  weary  at  last, 
And  the  shuttle  lies  idle 

That   once   flew   so   fast. 
Then  the  sun  peeps  abroad 

On  the  work  he  has  done, 
And  cries,  '111  unravel  it  all, 

Just   for   fun.'  " — Selected. 


Snowflakes:   A  Story. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  little  raindrop  thought  it  had 
played  long  enough  up  in  the  clouds,  and  said  it 
would  go  down  to  earth  and  see  what  it  could  do. 
So  it  started. 

While  it  was  falling,  it  had  to  pass  through  a 
(Continued  on  page  18.) 
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Some  counties  will  pay  the  teachers  for  the  time 
lost  because  of  closing  the  schools  on  account  of 
the  influenza,  and  others  will  not.  The  Attorney 
General  says  it  is  right  and  just  to  pay  them. 


No,  Maud,  you  are  mistaken.  If  the  people  of 
your  community  are  up  in  arms  against  you,  you 
are  to  blame.  It  was  your  duty  to  study  the  com- 
munity and  start  in  harmony  with  its  people. 


Mr.  High  School  Principal,  have  j'ou  begun  to 
keep  any  records  of  your  high  school  pupils?  In 
.lustice  to  the  pupils  ask  the  State  Superintendent 
to  withhold  your  State  appropriation  until  you  can 
find  time  to  inaugurate  such  a  system. 


The  soldiers  are  returning  home.  The  schools 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  enough  teach- 
ers in  the  spring.  A  teacher  who  has  bleen  iiiii  no 
man's  land  would  have  something  of  value  to  give 
the  pupils  in  school. 


Raleigh  has  selected  Superintendent  Harry  How- 
ell, of  Asheville,  to  head  its  school  system.  He  is  a 
practical  teacher,  and  a  successful  school  man.  Now 
Raleigh  should  loosen  up  and  make  it  possible  for 
the  Capital  City  to  have  a  good  school  system. 


It  is  an  unwise  policy  for  any  board  of  education 
to  employ  a  teacher,  principal,  or  superintendent 
for  only  a  part  of  his  time.  It  is  unfair  to  both  the 
school  and  to  the  employee.  The  writer  has  known 
of  these  instances  in  North  Carolina  Miere  a  su- 
perintendent was  thus  employed  and  in  every  case 
it  was  found  that  such  a  relationship  will  not  work 
satisfactorily  long. 


Professor  E.  C.  Branson,  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  has  gone  to  France  on  a  year's 
leave  of  absence  as  a  specialist  in  rural  sociology. 
The  army  huts  in  France  are  now  to  be  turned  into 
busy  schools  in  which  soldiers  will  study  the  agri- 


cultural, commercial  industries,  and  farms,  history 
and  cities  of  Europe.  This  is  a  great  opportunity 
for  teachers  and  soldiers.  General  Pershing  called 
For  2,000  volunteer  soldier-teachers,  and  Professor 
Branson  was  selected  from  North  Carolina. 


AN  APPRECIATION  THAT  IS  APPRECIATED. 

Superintendent  A.  T.  Allen,  of  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners,  writes  the  editor  the  following 
appreciative  letter: 

"Since  readying  your  November  number  of  Edu- 
cation I  have  been  intending  to  write  you.  I  think 
I  have  read  about  everything  that  has  been  printed 
in  your  paper  since  its  beginning.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  excellent  matters  contained 
in  your  November  edition.  I  think  it  the  best  num- 
ber that  has  come  out,  because  it  so  correctly  in- 
terprets the  'spirit  of  the  times'  in  a  wider  freedom 
in  the  schools." 


THREE  PRIZES  FOR  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture three  prizes  of  much  value  were  authorized 
as   foUo'ws: 

(1)  $500  for  school  fairs.  $5  is  author'^od  to  be 
paid  to  each  school  district  that  raises  a  like  amount 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  local  school  fairs. 

(2)  $2,000  for  buying  pictures.  Any  school  whose 
friends  and  patrons  raise  $5  or  more  for  buying 
and  framing  pictures  of  rural  life  and  rural  scenes, 
the  State  Department  will  contribute  $5  to  that 
school  for  the  same  purpose. 

(3)  $2,000  for  buying  books.  The  board  offers  to 
the  boy  or  girl  in  each  rural  school  in  North  Caro- 
lina who  makes  the  best  record  in  that  school  in 
corn  club,  pig  club,  or  canning  club  work  (provided 
at  least  five  pupils  are  enrolled  from  the  school  in 
the  same  club  if  a  one-teacher  school,  and  ten  pu- 
pils if  two  or  more  teachers  are  employed),  one  copy 
of  a  standard  work  on  agriculture,  home  economics, 
rural  life,  or  rural  life  problems,  or  boys'  and 
girls'  problems. 

These  prizes  are  to  be  offered  during  the  year 
1919.  For  further  information  the  teachers  and 
pupils  should  apply  through  the  County  Superin- 
tendent to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 


THE  VALUE  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  CERTIFI- 
CATES. 

There  are  four  different  classes  of  teachers'  certi- 
ficates: (1)  The  Elementary  which  permits  a  teacher 
to  teach  in  any  grade  below  the  high  school.  (2) 
The  Primary  which  not  only  includes  all  that  is 
embraced  in  the  Elementary  Certificate  and  per- 
mits the  teacher  to  teach  in  any  grade  below  the 
high  school,  but  is  more  than  that,  it  is  an  evidence 
of  special  fitness  for  doing  special  primary  work. 
^3)  The  Grammar  Grade  Certificate,  like  the  Pri- 
mary Certificates  includes  all  that  is  embraced  in 
the  Elementary  Certificate  and  more.     It  signifies 
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that  the  holder  is  specially  prepared  to  do  grammar 
grade  work.  (4)  The  High  School  Certificate  like- 
wise embraces  all  that  is  included  in  the  Elementary 
Certificates  and  more.  It  signifies  that  a  teacher  is 
specially  fitted  to  teach  the  high  school  branches. 

There  are  four  difi'erent  kinds  of  Supervisors' 
Certificates,  corresponding  to  the  teachers'  certifi- 
cates: (1)  The  Elementary  Supervisor's  Certificate, 
which  permits  the  holder  to  supervise  officially  all 
the  elementary  grades  below  the  high  school.  (2) 
The  Primary  Supervisor's  Certificate  which  includes 
the  Elementary  Supervisor's  Certificates  ond  more. 
It  signifies  that  the  holder  is  specially  qualified  to 
supervise  the  primary  grades.  (3)  The  Grammar 
Grade  Supervisor's  Certificates  likewise  includes 
the  Elementary  Supervisor's  Certificates  and  more. 
It  signifies  that  the  holder  is  capable  of  making 
special  grammar  grade  supervision.  (4)  High 
School  Principal's  Certificate  includes  the  require- 
ments for  an  Elementary  Supervisor's  Certificate 
and  more.  Jt  signifies  that  the  holder  is  specially 
qualified  to  supervise  'the  work  of  the  high  school 
grades. 

In  addition  to  the  above  is  the  Superintendent's 
Certificate  which  is  the  highest  certificate  issued.  It 
embraces  all  the  requirements  of  any  of  the  above 
and  more. 


THE  PARENT-TEACHER  ASSOCIATION  OF 
CHARLOTTE. 

Charlotte  has  an  active  Parent-Teachers'  Associ- 
ation which  seems  to  keep  the  City  Board  of  Edu- 
cation squirming.  Other  cities  could  well  afford  to 
take  lessons  from  Charlotte's  example. 

When  such  a  body  as  that  makes  reasonable  de- 
mands of  a  board,  it  is  generally  the  case  that  the 
atficials  have  been  too  conservative,  which  is  an- 
other way  of  saying  they  have  not  been  sufficiently 
progres.sive.  The  Charlotte  Observer's  account  of  a 
recent  meeting  is  interesting.     It  says: 

The  Charlotte  Federation  of  Parent-Teacher 
Association.  .  .  .  desire  that  the  next  thing  done 
by  the  Charlotte  School  Board  should  be  the 
establishment  of  medical  inspection  in  the  city 
schools. 

They  declared  they  will  accept  no  excuses  re- 
garding lack  of  finances  or  other  similar  diffi- 
culties ;  there  must  be  medical  inspection — noth- 
ing less,   was   their  demand. 

Plummer  Stewart,  chairman  of  the  city 
school  board,  was  present  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  school  board  might  find  its  way 
clear  to  establish  a  system  of  medical  inspec- 
tion. Those  present  at  the  meeting  clos/3liy 
questioned  Mr.  Stewart,  because  they  refused 
to  accept  his  excuse  of  lack  of  finances.  The 
health  of  Charlotte  school  children  must  be  pro- 
tected, the  parents  and  teachers  declared,  and 
it  was  added  that  lack  of  finances  should  not 
stand  in  the  way.  Mr.  Stewart  said  the  money 
allotted  the  school  board  above  actual  expenses 


is  being  spent  in  increasing  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers. 

Mrs.  David  S.  Yates,  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation, presided  over  the  meeting.  The  mothers 
of  pupils  pressed  their  points  in  each  instance, 
when  arguing  relative  to  the  necessity  for  the 
immediate  inauguration  of  medical  inspection. 
Mi'S.  Yates  told  of  the  earnest  endeavors  of  the 
Parent-Teacher  Associations  to  get  medical 
inspection  for  the  city  schools. 

Mayor  McNinch  declared  that  Charlotte  must 
take  measures  to  safeguard  the  health  of  its 
school  children.  He  asserted  that  money  de- 
voted to  'keep  the  streets  in  fine  order  and  to 
erect  beauiful  buildings  is  all  right;  yet  money 
devoted  to  the  safeguarding  of  the  health  of 
children  is  money  spent  on  improving  the  hu- 
mon  soul.  The  movement  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  necessities  of  the  times. 

But  what  will  the  board  do  about  it  ?  Other 
cities  have  provided  the  monej^  But  many  have 
not.  The  women  of  Charlotte  are  right.  Yet  it  is 
frequently  the  case  when  such  a  body  shows  un- 
usual activity  the  staid  old  fathers  say  that  the  wo- 
men are  meddling.  Well,  somebody  ought  to  med- 
dle, and  to  the  extent  that  they  take  charge  of  the 
schools  if  "the  best  citizens"  who  constitute  the 
board  and  are  unable  to  see  the  needs.  Atout  half 
the  cities  and  towns  of  North  Carolina  need  such  an 
association  as  this.  It  is  a  sign  of  a  better  day  for 
the  children  when  the  parents  demand  better  edu- 
cational facilities. 


SUPERINTENDENT   JOYNER'S   FAREWELL. 

As  a  conclusion  to  his  final  report  to  the  Govier- 
nor  and  its  accompanying  recommendations,  Supt. 
J.  Y.  Joyner  used  the  following  words  by  way  of 
farewell : 

"These  are  my  last  recommendations  as  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  On  January 
1,  1919,  I  voluntarily  iletire  to  private  life  after 
seventeen  years  of  strenuous  service.  I  am  pro- 
foundly grateful  to  the  people  of  my  native  and 
beloved  jUate  for  the  opportunity  given  imje  to 
serve  so  long  her  children  that  I  have  learned  to 
love  almost  as  my  own.  I  am  inexpressibly  thank- 
ful to  the  Governors  and  the  State  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion with  whom  I  have  served,  the  superintendents, 
teachers,  school  officials,  and  otbers  whose  loyal 
support,  unfailing  kindness  and  loving  considera- 
tion have  made  the  service  a  joy — the  memory  of 
which  will  brighten  and  sweeten  all  the  remaining 
days  of  my  life.  I  rejoic'e  that  the  work  is  to  be 
carried  forward  by  a  successor  so  worthy  and  so 
able.  I  bespeak  for  him  from  all  the  most  cordial 
support  and  help  that  we  may  begin  under  his  new 
leadership  in  these  new  times  a  new  era  in  edu- 
cational progress  greater  than  any  previous  one, 
for  which,  it  seems  to  me,  the  way  has  been  divinely 
prepai*ed. " 

When  you  change  your  address,  do  not  expect" 
I^nele  Sam  to  forward  your  North  Carolina  Educa- 
tion automatically.  He  wants  positive  information 
and  postage.  '.        ','. 
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THE  STATE  READING  CIRCLE  COURSE 


As  it  was  announced  in  the  last  number  of  Edu- 
cation, the  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute 
Conductors  begins  in  this  number  an  outline  of  the 
reading  circle  work  for  the  teachers  of  the  State. 
A  tentative  outline  of  the  iirst  three  chapters  was 
given  by  the  editor  in  the  October  number  in  order 
that  the  teachers  might  have  some  basis  for  study 
until  the  Institute  Conductors  could  fully  prepare 
their  plans  for  the  coming  year. 

The  tirst  five  chapters  of  Rapeer's  "How  to 
Teach  the  Elementary  School  Subjects,"  are  herein 
presented,  and  the  work  of  the  year  will  be  based 
on  these  outlines  that  appear  from  month  to  month. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Highsmith  has  outlined  the  first  and  fifth 
chapters;  Mrs.  T.  E.  Johnson  the  second  and  fourth 
chapters  and  Miss  Hattie  Parrott  the  third  chapter. 

Teachers  should  keep  these  outlines  until  the  end 
of  the  course  in  order  to  have  a  complete  study  of 
the  entire  book. 

Rapeer's  "How  to  Teach  the  Elementary  School 
Subjects." 

Chapter  I — The  Educative  Process. 

In  this  chapter  the  author  discusses  certain  phases 
of  education,  certain  fundamental  principles  that 
are  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  all  the  discussiions  that 
follow  in  later  chapters.  Teachers  who  have  had 
limited  training  in  psychology  and  in  educational 
theory  may  experience  some  difficulty  in  thorough- 
ly understanding  the  discussion,  but  careful  study 
on  the  part  of  any  teacher  will  be  richly  rewarded. 

The  chapter  may  be  outlined  as  follows: 

I — The  Educational  Situation : 

1.  The  problem  of  successful  teaching. 

2.  Public  confidence  in  free,  public,  elementary 
schools. 

3.  How  methods  of  teaching  school  are  deter- 
mined. 

II — The  Aims  of  Education: 

1.  Education  and  the  goal  of  life. 

2.  The  teacher's  need  of  social  insight;  com- 
prehension of  large  problems  in  American  social 
life. 

3.  Prerequisite  ends  or  aims  of  education  as  sug- 
gested by  various  authors  and  thinkers  on  educa- 
tion, with  an  analysis  of  "social  efficiency"  as  the 
proximate  aim. 

4.  How  much  the  schools  can  attempt. 

5.  Happiness  and  democratic  self-activity. 

Ill — The   Program   of   Studies. 

1.  Teaching  tests  vs.  moulding  community  life. 
Teacher  nuist  keep  in  mind  the  needs  of  society 
and  other  social  values,  as  well  as  the  tools  of  edu- 
cation. 

2.  Minimum  essentials  of  the  course  of  study. 
Elimination  of  subject  matter  from  the  course  of 
study. 

3.  Standards  of  elimination  proposed  by  Profes- 
sors McJfurry  and  Yocum. 

4.  Absence  of  theory  of  formal  discipline.  Selec- 
tion and  rejection  of  subject  matter  without  regard 
to  theory  of  formal  discipline. 

5.  Application  of  the  various  standards  of  selec- 
tiion  and  rejection  of  subject  matter.  Particular 
reference  to  spelling. 


IV — Examples  of  selection  and  rejection  of  subject 
matter.     Professor  Charter's  methods  in  gram- 
mar,   Thompson    in    arithemtic,    Courtis    and 
others  in  other  school  subjects. 

Questions  on  the  Chapter. 

I — The  Educational  Situation. 

1.  Compare  the  preparation  and  equipment  of 
teachers  with  members  of  medical  and  legal  pro- 
fessions.. Why  are  teachers  so  poorly  prepared 
for  their  work? 

2.  How  has  the  critical  attitude  of  the  public 
toward  our  schools  been  manifested?  What  is  the 
value  of  school  surveys? 

3.  How  are  methods  of  teaching  school  deter- 
mined ? 

II — The  Aims  of  Education. 

1.  What  is  the  function  or  aim  of  education? 
What  is  meant  by  "self-realization." 

2.  Have  the  teachers  the  social  insight  which 
their  work  demands?    State  how  it  may  be  secured. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  "social  efficiency?" 

4.  Give  Spencer's  aim  of  education.  How  have 
Lhese  factors  proven  of  value?  Cite  a  city  in  this 
connection. 

5.  Give  an  analysis  of  "social  efficiency"  as  the 
aim  of  education. 

6.  Explain  the  tables  on  pages  14  and  15. 

7.  What  are  the  determinants  of  the  public 
school?  Why  is  it  so  important  to  decide  upon 
the  aim  of  education?  How  will  the  aim  affect  the 
selection  of  subject  matter  or  course  of  study. 

Ill — The  Program  of  Studies. 

1.  Which  is  more  important,  teaching  books  or 
moulding  community  life?  Can  the  good  teacher 
do  both? 

2.  What  are  the  conduct  controls  which  should 
be  built  up?  Discuss  minimum  essentials  of  the 
course  of  study. 

3.  Name  and  discuss  McMurry's  standards  of 
elimination.  Apply  to  the  subjects  of  arithmetic 
and  geography. 

4.  Criticise  Professor  Yocum 's  standards  of  eli- 
mination. 

5.  Why  has  the  theory  of  formal  discipline  been 
left  out  of  account  in  determining  standards? 

6.  Show  how  the  various  standards  of  selection 
and  rejection  of  subject  matter  have  been  applied 
to  the  subject  of  spelling. 

IV — Examples  of  Selection   and  Rejection  of  Sub- 
ject matter. 

1.  Take  the  State  adopted  book,  Robbins  & 
Row's  "Essential  Studies  in  English,"  and  indicate 
all  subjects  that  should  be  eliminated. 

2.  What  do  you  regard  as  minimum  essentials 
in  arithmetic''     In  United  States  history? 

3.  What  are  the  three  methods  of  determining 
the  essential  school  activities? 

4.  With  your  book  closed  write  out  as  much  as 
you  can  of  the  summary  to  see  how  well  you  know 
the  siibject.  J-  H.  H. 

Suggestions  for  the  Study  of  Chapter  II— Spelling. 

In  addition  to  the  preliminary  questions  at  the 
beginning  of  the  chapter  and  the  concise  summary 
at  the  close,  together  with  practical  projects  to  be 
worked  out  in  actual  school-room  practice;  the  fol- 
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lowing  suggestins  are  made  as  a  guide  in  the  study 
of  this  chapter. 

Organization. 

The  entire  chapter  organizes  itself  around  two 
main  questions: 

I.  Content — what  should  be  taught. 

II.  Method  of  teaching — how  shall  subject  mat- 
ter be  presented? 

The  authors  outline  is  as  follows: 
I. — Content  of  Spelling: 

(a)  S.election  of  words. 

(b)  Difficulty  of  words. 

II— The  Method  of  Teaching  Spelling. 

(a)  Presentation. 

(b)  Management. 

(c)  Doctrine  of  purpose. 

(d)  Need  for  standards. 

Following  the   above   outline   note   the   questions 
and  suggestions. 
I— The  Content  of  Spelling. 

(a)  Selection  of  words. 

What  should  constitute  the  child's  spelling  vo- 
cabulary? 

Explain  how  Dr.  Ayers'  "Foundation  Vocabu- 
lary" was  compiled. 

What  has  been  found  out  from  vocabulary  stu- 
dies? 

What  use  will  yoii  make  of  Ayer's  list  of  1000 
words? 

List  the 'Words  in  New  World  Speller  for  the 
the  grades  you  teach.  Compare  the  grade  list  in 
Speller  with  Ayer's  list  for  that  grade. 

The  work  of  the  spelling  book  may  be  supple- 
mented by 

1.  Grade  lists. 

2.  Class  lists. 

3.  Personal  lists. 

(1)  The  "grade  li.st"  is  selecting  from  the  spell- 
ing book  a  list  of  words  regarded  as  essential  for 
a  child  of  that  grade  to  know  how  to  spell.  Make 
certain  that  all  the  words  in  the  Ayer's  list  for 
the   grade  are   included. 

(2)  The  "class  list"  will  be  the  words  children 
ask  how  to  spell  and  those  they  misspell. 

(3)  The  "individual  list" — have  each  pupil  write 
down  in  note-book  and  master  later. 

1.  Every  word  he  is  in  doubt  about. 

2.  Every    word    told    him. 

3.  Every  word  marked  wrong  in  work   re- 
turned to  him. 

Discuss  questions  6  and  8  at  beginning  of  chap- 
ter. 

11 — The  Content  of  Spelling. 

(b)  Difficulty  of  words. 

How  reliable  is  the  teacher  in  judging  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  spellng  of  words'' 

What  does  this  show? 

What  effect  does  this  have  on  the  pupil's  spell- 
ing? 

Note  the  following  points  in  judging  a  good 
spelling  book.  Reflect  on  these  standards  in  rela- 
tion to  the  New  World  Speller. 

1.  Seeks  to  motivate  content  through  interest. 

2.  Useful  writing  vocabulary.  Words  listed 
should  be  those  which  investigations  have  shown 
pupils  will  need  most  in  their  written  work  in 
school  and  after  they  leave  school. 


3.  Provsion  made  for  frequent  and  systematic 
reviews. 

4.  Words  listed  so  as  to  economize  efforts  in 
teaching,  i.  e.,  grouped  as  to  roots,  prefixes  and  suf- 
fixes. 

5.  Suggestions  to  teachers  should  offer  means  of 
presenting  words  with  a  strong  initial  appeal,  for 
analyzing  difficulties,  for  discoverng  types  of  er- 
rors, and  for  following  up  spelling  difficulties  in  all 
written  work. 

6.  Provision  made  for  teaching  spelling  in  writ- 
ten discourse. 

Ill— The  Method  of  Teaching  Spelling. 

(a)  Presentation. 

Indicate  the  change  that  has  come  about  in  the 
teaching  of  spelling  in  the  past  years  and  as  pre- 
sented in  this  section. 

Wliat  psychological  principles  involved  in  the  law 
of  habit  formation  are  to  be  considered  in  the  teach- 
ing of  spelling? 

Why  should  a  method  of  teaching  spelling  to  a 
given  class  vary  from  time  to  time? 

When  is  auditory  presentation  to  be  preferred? 
When  visual? 

What  three  processes  are  involved  in  securing 
permanent  automatic  mastery  of  words' 

Discuss  the  importance  of  providing  for  recall  in 
the  teaching  process. 

What  constitutes  mastery? 
IV— The  Method  of  Teaching  Spelling. 

(b)  Management. 

Two  points  considered:  (1)  Time  assigned  for  pe- 
riods of  work.  (2)  Provision  made  for  relearning 
or  review. 

Why  are  short  and  frequent  periods  to  be  pre- 
ferred? 

What  suggestions  are  made  for  systematic  re- 
views ? 

Does  a  child  know  a  word  permanently  when  he 
can  recite  on  class  without  error? 

What  is  Jost's  law? 

Wliy  is  the  dictation  of  words  iji  sentences  so 
valuable? 

What  is  the  real  tests  of  spelling  ability' 

Describe  the  "little  dictionary"  plan. 
V — The  Doctrine  of  Purpose. 

Could  you  give  in  a  sentence  the  main  thought 
in  this  chapter? 

What  is  meant  by  a  "spelling  consciousness"? 
YI — The   Need  for   Standards. 

Why  do  we  need  standards? 

jvTote- The  Course  of  Study  Vol.  I,  pages  159-172 
on  Spelling  should  be  read  in  connection  with  this 
chapter. 

"The  Teaching  of  Spelling",  by  Suzzallo,  pub- 
lished by  Houghton-Mifflin  Co.,  price  75c,  is  a  valu- 
able treatise  on  the  subject  of  spelling. 

Discuss  this  plan  of  teaching  a  spelling  lesson 
taken  from  the  Horace  Mann  Course  of  Study  in 
the  light  of  the  principles  set  forth  in  this  chapter. 

Write  one  of  the  new  words  on  the  blackboard 
and  teach  it  in  .accordance  witht  he  following  plan. 
Then  erase  it  and  write  the  next  word,  teaching 
it  in  the  same  way.  Continue  in  this  way  through- 
out the  list. 

(a)  While  writing  the  word,  pronounce  it  dis- 
tinctly. 

(b)  Develop  the  meaning  orally  either  by  calling 
for  a  sentence  using  the  word  or  by  giving  its  defi- 
nition. 
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(c)  Divide  the  word  into  syllables.  Call  on  pu- 
pils to  spell  orally  by  syllables.  Have  them  indi- 
cate what  part  o£  the  word  presents  dififieulties,  or 
whether  the  word  contains  parts  they  already 
know. 

(d)  Have  pupils  write  the  word  on  practice  pa- 
per several  times,  spelling  it  softly  as  they  write. 

(e)  Allow  the  class  a  moment  in  which  to  look 
at  the  word  again,  and  then  have  them  close  their 
eyes  and  try  to  visualize  it,  or  use  any  other  de- 
vice of  a  similar  nature.  Have  considerable  repeti- 
tion,   both    oral   and    written. 

After  the  new  words  of  the  day's  lesson  have 
been  studied  in  this  way,  write  on  the  blackboard 
the  new  words  and  several  review  words. 

Allow  the  class  three  or  four  minutes  for  study- 
ing independently  the  whole  list,  suggesting  that 
each  pupil  emphasize  the  words  he  thinks  most  dif- 
ficult. This  time  should  be  limited  so  that  every 
pupil  will  attend  vigorously  and  intensively.  Call 
upon  jjupils  individuality  and  in  concert  to  spell  the 
whole  list  without  looking  at  the  board.  Refer 
tlie-.n  to  the  board  again  when  they  hesitate. 

Erase  all  words  from  the  blackboard  and  dictate 
to  the   class,   using   each   word   in   a   sentence  first, 
then   pronouncing   it    distinctly   alone.     M.    L.   J. 
Chapter  III — Handwriting. 

I — Read  and  study  the  preliminary  problems  at  the 

beginning  of  the  chapter  for  reasons  stated  in 

the  preface  as  follows : 
"Help  to  bring  to  bear  appreciatively  the  worth- 
while past  experience  and  the  best  learning  atti- 
tude of  our  readers,  hoping  that  previous  discus.sion 
and  meditation  will  preserve  individuality  and  pro- 
mote the  self-active  use  of  the  chapters  as  instru- 
ments and  suggestions  by  which  to  solve  actual 
classroom  problems  when  they  arrive." 
II — Read   the   chapter   as   a   whole,   taking  note   of 

statements  referring  to  the  following  points  of 

efficiency. 

1.  Increased  skill  in  handwriting. 

2.  Improved  methods  of  teaching. 

Under  the  head  of  (I)  how  would  j^ou  answer 
these  questions? 

(a)  Why  study  liandwriting ? 

(b)  What  kind  of  a  hand  should  the  teacher  use? 

(c)  Why  is  it  important  for  the  teacher  to  write 
a  good  hand'' 

(d)  What  constitutes  a  good  hand? 

In  answering  question  (d)  the  following  sugges- 
tions may  be  helpful  in  studying  a  specimen  of  your 
own  handwriting.  One  essential  of  a  good  hand 
is  legibility  which  consists  in 

(1)  Uniformity  of  slant 

(2)  Uniformity  of  spacing. 

(3)  Uniformity  of  height  of  letters. 

(4)  Uniformity  of  alinement. 

(5)  Quality  of  lines  or  stroke 

(6)  Consistency  of  letter  formation. 

Plan  to  correct  one  defect  at  the  time  until  your 
own  handwriting  shows  improvement. 

(a)  What  are  the  essentials  in  teaching  hand- 
writing. See  Outline  Course  of  Study,  Vol.  I  pages 
U5-147. 

(b)  AVhat  points  are  to  be  emphasized  in  all 
grades.    See  Rapeer  page  73. 

(c)  List  the  important  points  to  be  considered  in 
the  outline  for  each  grade.  See  outline  Course  of 
Study,  Vol.  I  pages  149-154. 


1.  In  a  one  or  two-teacher  school  what  grades 
should  be  combined  when  organizing  the  writing 
classes  ? 

2.  What  factors  determine  the  combinations. 

(d)  Discuss  the  relative  importance  of  (1)  cor- 
rect position  and  movement  and  (2)  correct  form. 

(e)  When  should  correlation  begin? 

1.  What  is  the  relation  of  skill  in  handwriting  to 
other  subjects? 

Ill — In  reading  the  section  on  Standard  Tests  (1) 
what  is  considered  of  most  importance  in  the 
use  o  fthe  scale? 

(2)  What  is  the  value  of  using  tests  in  determin- 
ing  grade  standards? 

(3)  Write  for  copies  of  handwriting  scales  listed 
on  page  81. 

(4)  Give  a  simple  word  as  one,  or  mile  ,and  with 
watch  in  hand  test  for  speed  (letters  written  per 
minute). 

IV — 1.  Select  a  lesson  or  page  from  Berry  Writing 
Book  No.  2  and  write  out  a  definite  and  syste- 
matic plan  for  teaching  the  lessons  having  re- 
gard for  the  following: 

a.  Relaxation  and  position. 

b.  Movement  drills. 

c.  Letter  and  word  drills. 

d.  Lesson  as  a  whole. 

See  pages  153-154,  Vol.  I,  Course  of  Study  for 
suggestions. 

2.  Why  plan  the  lesson  as  carefully  as  lessons  in 
other  subjects' 

3.  State  your  reasons  for  motivating  your  writ- 
ing lessons. 

4.  List  the  ways  in  which  you  may  arouse  in- 
terest in  lessons. 

(a)  Use  scale  or  test. 

(b)  Comparison  of  pupils'  handwriting. 

(c)  Rivalry. 

(d)  Approval  of  teacher. 

(e)  Pleasure  in  rhythmic  movement. 

(f)  Pleasure  in  making  pleasing  forms. 

(a  form  of  the  constructive  instinct) 

(g)  Pleasure   in  overcoming  difficulties. 
(h)   Pleasure  in  raising  one's  own  record. 

V — Suggestions. 

1.  Study  your  own  handwriting  and  plan  for 
needed  improvement. 

2.  First  hand  knowledge  of  what  is  to  be  taught 
in  each  grade  or  class. 

(a)  Course  of  stud.v. 

(b)  Text  or  material  to   be   used. 

(e)  Provide  for  writing  lesson  in  each  class  every 
day. 

3.  Study  your  classes  in  writing  and  determine 
the  extent  to  which  the  principles  advanced  in  the 
chapter  are  applied. 

(a)  Decide  the  essential  need  of  class  and  work 
for  improvement  along  one  line  at  a  time. 

4.  Visit  some  nearby  school  and  observe  the 
work  done  under  supervision  of  a  skilled  teacher. 

5.  Look  over  list  of  available  professional  books 
and  references  suggested  at  close  of  chapter  and  se- 
cure a  good  authority  on  the  subject  of  study. 

H.  S.  P. 
Chapter  IV — Composition. 

Outline  of  Chapter. 
I — Nature   and    Value   of   Composition. 

a.  What  is  meant  by  composition. 

b.  Its  worth. 
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II — Method  in  the  Teaching  of  Composition. 
1.    Essential  process. 

a.  Occasion. 

b.  Topic. 

c.  Time  for  development. 

d.  Expression. 

e.  Revision. 

Ill — Course  of  Study  and  Standards  of  Attainment. 

a.  Course  of  study. 

b.  Use  of  models. 

e.  Correlation  with  literature. 

d.  Place  of  grammar. 

e.  Standards  and  grading. 

f.  Composition    classes. 

The  following  suggestive  material  is  given  for 
detailed  study  of  the  above. 

Read  the  entire  chapter  carefully.     List  the  im- 
portant ideas  that  challenged  your  interest.     What 
new  point  did  you  get  from  your  study? 
I — Nature  and  Value  of  Composition. 

What  is  the  term  English  generally  understood  to 
mean? 

What  is  implied  in  the  term  language? 

Why  is  composition  a  better  term? 

How  is  composition  related  to  habits  of  thinking 
and  study? 

Discuss  fully  the  four  habits  to  be  established 
in   mastering   composition. 

How  do  these  habits  influence  the  child's  life? 

To  what  extent  is  a  person  judged  by  his  ability 
to   express  himself' 

What  made  Abraham  Lincoln  the  spokesman  of 
his  age? 
II — Method  in  the  Teaching  of  Composition. 

Outline  the  five  steps  essential  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  composition. 

What  was  the  matter  with  the  work  of  the  teach- 
er whose  pupil  handed  in  this  composition? 

"I  told  Miss  Stone   I   hadn't  a  story  ready 

this  morning.     She  said  I  had  better  think  of 

one.     I  am  thinking  and  thinking  but  nothing 

will  come.     I  have  to  talk  just  the  same." 

What  are  the  essential  characteristics  of  a  good 
subject? 

Why  is  it  important  that  a  pupil  be  permitted 
to  discuss  only  a  single  phase  of  a  subject? 

Reference — Sheridan's  Speaking  and  Writing 
English.  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  Pages  26 
and  27. 

How  may  the  teacher  secure  unity  and  coher- 
ence? 

To  what  extent  should  the  outline  be  used? 

How  may  corrections  in  errors  of  speech  be 
made'  Reference — State  Course  of  Study.  Vol. 
I,    Pages  129-131. 

What  is  the  value  in  allowing  pupils  to  make 
more  than  one  draft  of  their  written  work?.  Ref. 
Charters.    Page  46. 

The  purpose  of  the  criticism  of  the  work  of  a 
class  in  composition  is  the  development  of  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  pupils  in  the  technic  of 
writing.  How  should  errors  be  corrected  in  order 
to  secure  this?  Reference.  Sheridan,  Speaking 
and  Writing  English.  Pages  46-50. 
Ill — The  Course  of  Study  and  Standards  of  At- 
tainment. 

Why  is  it  rather  difficult  to  define  what  is  meant 
by  a  Course  of  Study  in   Composition? 


Discuss  the  best  plan  for  the  use  of  the  model  as 
a  means  of  growth  in  expressional  power? 

Does  the  extended  study  of  English  grammar  en- 
able one  to  us  better  English  or  to  interpret  lit- 
erature  better? 

Discuss  the  place  you  would  give  letter  writing 
in  composition  exercise. 

What  are  the  standards  by  which  you  would 
judge  a  child's  composition? 

From  the  standpoint  of  what  you  would  expect 
from  a  third-grade  pupil,  discuss  the  points  of 
merit  in  the  one  given  below : 

"My  little  brother  cried  every  time  mother 

combed  his  curls.     She  had  them  cut  this  morn- 
ing.    I  guess  he  won't  cry  now  when  mother 

combs  his  hair." 

Write  a  composition  that  you  would  be  satisfied 
to  accept  from  a  third-grade  pupil. 

Inasmuch  as  all  the  other  subjects. in  the  curri- 
culum contribute  to  the  content  of  the  work  in 
composition,  could  the  power  to  speak  and  write 
good  English  be  taught  successfully  in  a  school  in 
which  no  regular  period  is  set  aside  for  the  studj' 
of  composition  if  attention  is  paid  to  it  in  all  other 
work '' 

Course  of  Study,  Vol  I,  pages  109-141  should  be 
read  in  connection  with  the  study  of  this  chapter. 

M.  L.  J. 
Chpater  V — Grammar. 

An  OutUne  of  the  Chapter. 

I — The  Present  Standing  of  Grammar. 

1.  Definition  of  grammar. 

2.  Chief  reasons  given  for  keeping  grammar  in 
the  elementary  curriculum. 

3.  Challenge  of  claims  that  grammar  should  be 
retained  on  account  of  its  usefulness  for  training 
in  logical  thinking  and  in  practical  mastery  of 
the  language. 

4.  The  emergency — what  to  teach  in  grammar 
and  how  to  teach  it. 

II— The  Course  of  Study. 

1.  Governing  principles. 

2.  Specific   suggestions. 

(1)  Sentence  analysis. 

(2)  Pronouns,   possesives,   appositives. 

(3)  Clauses. 

(4)  Practical  material  in  study  of  parts  of  speech. 
Ill — ^^The    Teaching   of   Grammar. 

1.  Requisites  for  teaching.  Adequate  prepara- 
tion of  teacher  necessary  to  successful  teaching  of 
grammar. 

2.  (1)    General  aim  in  teaching  of  grammar. 
(2)  Specific  aim  in  teaching  each  lesson. 

3.  IVIotives — How  to  motivate  the  pupil's  work 
in  grammar. 

4.  Methods.  _ 

a.  General  suggestions. 

b.  Same  kind  s  of  lessons. 

(1)  Inductive. 

(2)  Deductive. 

(3)  Drill. 

(4)  Application,  deductive  and  drilV 

c.  Use  of  analysis  and  diagramming.  Value  of 
a  code. 

d.  The  use  of  definitions. 

5.  Nomenclature — Necessity  for  agreement  on 
terminology  to  be  used  in  grammar. 
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IV — Summary. 

V — Projects  in  Application. 

At  least  one  of  these  projects  should  be  worked 
out  by  every  teacher.  Assignment  of  projects  by 
group  leader  should  be  made  to  individual  teachers 
or  to  groups. 

Questions  on  the  Chapter. 

I — The  Present  Standing  of  Grammar. 

1.  Give  a  definition  of  grammar.  Has  this  sci- 
ence of  language  any  place  in  the  elementary 
school?     Give  reason  for  your  answer. 

2.  "What  are  the  chief  reasons  given  for  keeping 
grammar  in  the  elementary  curriculum? 

3.  Give  results  of  experiments  made  to  ascer- 
tain the  usefulness  of  grammar  for  training  in  logi- 
cal thinking  and  in  practical  mastery  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

II— The  Course  of  Study. 

1.  Name  the  governing  principles  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  course  of  study. 

2.  What  two  points  are  made  in  the  paragraph 
on   sentence    analysis? 

Do  you  agree  with  the  author  in  the  statement : 
"No  pupil  should  be  permitted  to  enter  business  or 
high  school  making  this  mistake  (failure  to  put 
a  period  at  the  end  of  a  sentence)  in  his  writing"? 

3.  What  peculiar  difficulties  do  pronouns,  pos- 
sessives  and  appositives  present' 

4.  What  important  practical  bearings  has  the 
study  of  clauses?    Indicate  them. 

5.  Compare  the  "practical  material  in  the  study 
of  the  parts  of  speech"  with  statement  of  the  same 
by  Leiper. 

Ill — The  Teaching  of  Grammar. 

1.  What  are  the  requisites  for  teaching  gram- 
mar"' (Know  much  to  teach  little.) 

2.  (1)  What  isthe  general  aim  in  the  teaching 
of  grammar? 

(2)    Give   an   illustration   of  a  specific   aim. 

3.  What  motives  may  be  appealed  to  in  teaching 
grammar  ? 

4.  Methods: 

a.  General  suggestions.. 

What  does  the  author  men  by  saying  that  the 
teacher  must  have   "not  method,   but  methods"? 

6.  (1)  What  is  an  inductive  lesson? 

Take  the  verb  bend  and  show  how  it  may  be  used 
to  teach  the  transitive  verb  inductively. 

(2)  Show  how  you  would  teach  the  transitive 
verb  deductively. 

(3)  Is  the  drill  lesson,  Lesson  III,  page  128, 
largely  inductive  or  deductive?    Why? 

4.  Select  any  verbs  and  plan  a  lesson  according 
to   Lesson   IV,   p.   129. 

c.  (1)  What  use  should  be  made  of  analysis  and 
diagramming' 

(2)  What  is  the  value  of  a  code?    Suggest  one. 

d.  Discuss  the  use  of  definitions,  showing  the 
extent  to  which  they  should  be  memorized. 

5.  Consult  two  grammars  and  give  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  the  author  means  by  the  "vexed  sub- 
ject of  nomenclature." 

IV — Test  your  knowledge  of  the  chapter  by  seeing 
how  much  of  the  summary  you  can  write  out 
with  your  book  closed. 

V — Give  your  opinion  of  the  practical     value     of 
tables  J.  and  K.  from  Mr.  Charter's  Study  of 
Grammatical  Errors.  J.  H.  H. 


JANUARY  WORK  FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES. 

(Continued  from  page  11.) 
cloud  that  was  very  cold,  and  this  funny  little  rain- 
drop, instead  of  shrinking  together  as  we  do  when 
vye  are  cold,  stretched  out  and  stretched  out,  un- 
til it  was  not  round  any  more,  but  was  long,  and 
thin,  and  hard  like  a  needle;  and  that  is  just  what 
it  was — a  little  iee  needle. 

As  it  went  on  falling,  it  met  another  just  like 
itself. 

The  second  said,  "Little  Ice  Needle,  where  are 
you  going?" 

1 1  Down  to  the  earth,  to  see  what  I  can  do." 
"Ill  go  too."     So  the  second  ice  needle  joined 
the  first,  and  they  fell  together. 

Pretty  soon  they  met  a  third,  who  said,  "Little 
Ice  Needles,  where  are  you  going   " 

"Down  to  the  earth,  to  see  what  we  can  do." 
"Then  I'll  go  too."  So  it  joinned  the  others, 
and  they  fell  together.  Then  they  met  another,  and 
another,  and  another,  who  all  joined  them.  Then 
there  were  six  little  ice  needles  falling  together, 
and    they   had    a    new   name — "Snowflakes. " 

Little  Snowflake  met  others,  who  asked  where  it 
was  going.  "Down  to  the  earth,  to  see  what  good 
I  can  do." 

"We'll  go  too.  But  where  shall  we  go?" 
"I  know,"  said  one  of  the  little  flakes.  "Last 
summer,  when  I  was  warm  and  round,  I  saw  a  place 
where  a  poor  little  sick  boy  had  planted  some  seeds 
which  a  kind  lady  gave  him.  Let  us  fall  on  that 
place  and  keep  it  warm,  so  that  the  seed  in  the 
ground  may  not  freeze,  and  the  little  boy  may  have 
some  flowers  next  summer." 

"Oh!  so  'we  will,"  said  they  all;  and  they  fell 
faster  and  faster  so  that  they  might  get  there  soon- 
er. Other  snowflakes  saw  them  and  went,  too,  and 
the  ground  was  covered  more  and  more  thickly  with 
snow,  till  there  was  enough  to  keep  the  seeds  from 
freezing  during  the  winter. 

When  the  weather  began  to  be  warm,  the  snow 
turned  into  water  and  ran  down  into  the  earth,  and 
the  seeds  drank  it,  and  swelled  and  swelled,  and 
by  and  by  little  leaves  came  out  above  the  ground 
from  each  seed.  Then  other  leaves  grew,  and,  when 
summer  came,  little  Frank  had  his  flowers  again, 
and  all  because  one  little  raindrop  wanted  to  do 
some  good  in  the  world. 


THE  "VALUE  OF  LATIN  TO  STUDENTS. 

The  educational  value  of  Latin  is  undoubted. 
Those  who  hesitate  about  teaching  it  make  it  only 
a  question  of  sparing  the  time  or  taking  the  trouble. 
But  no  study  ever  gives  greater  returns  for  the  time 
and  labor  spent  upon  it. 

Faith  in  Latin  remains  firm.  Never  was  there  a 
time  when  more  people  were  engaged  in  efforts  to 
direct  the  beginner  aright.  The  sincerity  of  these 
efforts,  made  by  those  who  know,  is  evidence  of  its 
worth  to  students.  Even  those  who  do  not  care 
for  the  study,  for  its  own  sake,  find  it  the  great 
lubricator  and  time-saver  among  their  studies. — In- 
tioduetion  to  Reynolds's  Latin  Reader. 

The  label  on  your  paper  shows  the  date  of  the 
final  issue  covered  by  your  subscription.  Renew 
promptly  so  that  no  number  will  be  missed. 
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"The  schools  must  make 
democracy  safe  for  the  world/* 


The  Victrola  in  use  at  School  No.  25.  Indianapohs,  Ind. 

MUSIC  is  the  one  great  universal  language  understood,  loved  and  used  by  every  Nation 
engaged  in  the  great  struggle — friend  and  foe. 

MUSIC  is  the  greatest  single  factor  vv^hich  will  soonest  heal  the  wounds  of  strife  and  bring 
the  whole  world  into  a  new  relation  of  real  brotherhood. 

The  schools  of  all  Nations,  but  especially  those  of  free  America,  must  teach  the  new  lesson 
of  "Each  for  All,  and  All  for  Each" — and  MUSIC,  the  common  tone  in  the  new  harmony  of 
Nations,  is  more  valuable  than  text  or  sermon,  bell  or  book,  treaty  or  diplo- 
macy in  reaching  the  hearts  of  all  our  citizens,  old  or  new,  and  helping  all 
to  sing  a  mighty  paean  of  praise  for  our  great  Nation. 

Let  the  children  sing  for  the  Victory  of  "Liberty  Enlightening  the    , 
World." 

The  Government  has  made  MUSIC  an  integral  part  of  all  Student 
Army  Training  Schools.  The  66  selected  songs  are  nearly  all  on  Victor 
Records. 

Do  your  children  know  them  ? 

The  VICTOR  will  bring  all  the  songs    of    America    and    her 
Allies,   and  all  the  old  beautiful  music  of  all  lands  right  into   the 
school  rooms,  the  seed  beds  of  our  future  democracy. 

Are  the  children  in    YOUR  School   receiving 
this    training    for    life?      If    not,    why    not? 
IIJ-^^^^^M^^^^        Pqj  full  information  write 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden,  N.  J. 


"HIS  MASTERS  VOICE" 


To  meure  Victor  quality,  always  look  for  the  famous  1 
trademark,    'His  Master's  Voice."     It  is  on  ell  pro- 
ducts of  the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company 


■Mkit 
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News  and  Comment  About  Books 


NOTES  AND  COJrMENT. 

A  book  that  should  interest  some 
teachers  and  many  writers  is  Modern 
Punctuation,  by  Dr.  George  Summey, 
Jr.,  of  Raleigh.  It  is  expected  next 
month  from  the  Oxford  University 
Press,  American  Branch. 
H     1!     H 

A  valuable  little  manual  for  busy 
people  who  teach  or  study  the  Inter- 
national Sunday  School  Lessons  is 
Points  for  Emphasis,  by  Dr.  Hight 
C.  Moore,  formerly  Editor  of  the 
Biblical  Recorder,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  It 
is  a  handy  vest-pocket  commentary, 
pithy,  pointed,  and  practical,  cover- 
ing the  lessons  for  the  entire  year. 
The  Baptist  Sunday  School  Board, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  is  the  publisher 
and  30  cents  is  the  price. 

f      I      f 

A  new  book  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Brooks, 
recently  Professor  of  Education  in 
Trinity  College,  but  now  State  Su 
perintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
wil  shortly  be  issued  by  Rand  Mc- 
Xally  Company  under  the  title  of 
Education  for  Democracy.  The  au- 
thor has  put  into  this  book  some  of 
his  best  work  and  its  appearance 
will  be  an  event  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary interest  in  educational  circles. 


NOTICES   OF   NEW   BOOKS. 
A     Book     of     Short     Stories.     By 

Blanche  Colton  Williams,  Ph.  D.,  In- 
structor in  short-story  writing,  Co- 
lumbia University,  author  of  a  Hand- 
book on  Story  Writing,  etc.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth,  291  pages.  Price,  |1. 
D.  Appleton  &  Company,  New  York. 
This  is  a  collection  of  short-story 
classics  from  such  authors  as 
Irving,  Poe,  Daudet,  Stevenson  and 
more  recent  writers,  such  as  Mary 
Wilklns  Freeman,  Hamlin  Garland, 
"O  Henry,"  and  W.  W.  Jacobs. 
There  are  thirteen  stories  represent- 
ing as  many  authors,  chosen  from 
the  East  and  West  and  South  and 
from  France  and  England,  and  vary- 
ing In  length  from  1,500  words  to 
10,000.  The  introduction  occupies 
eleven  pages  and  the  helpful  noles, 
at  the  end  of  the  book,  thirty-seven 
pages.  Each  story  is  followed  by  a 
biography  (two  to  six  pages)  of  Its 
author,  these  biographical  sketches 
being   surpassingly   well   done. 


Guide-Posts  for  tlie  School  Room, 

by  Judge  Buxton  Robertson,  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Schools  of  Ca- 
barrus County,  Concord,  N.  C. 
Cloth,  8  7  pages.  Price  60  cents. 
Published  and  for  sale  by  the  au- 
thor. 

This   suggestive  little  book   comes 
unheralded  from   one  of  the  State's 


best  county  superintendents.  It  is 
a  very  earnest  discussion  of  such 
practical  but  too  often  neglected 
topics  as  the  school  grounds,  the 
location  of  the  house  and  its  ad- 
juncts; the  school  room  and  its 
equipment;  making  ready  for  the 
opening;  the  daily  program,  and 
many  other  equally  vital  subjects. 
There  are  twelve  chapters,  all  short, 
pointed,  and  easy  to  read,  specially 
designed  for  young  and  inexperi- 
enced teachers  in  the  country 
schools.  The  little  volume  is  grace- 
fully dedicated  to  the  author's  for- 
mer teachers  in  Alamance  County 
who  furnished  directly  or  indirectly 
the  inspiration  for  its  pages.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  many  young  teach- 
ers and  not  a  few  of  his  fellow  su- 
perintendents will  profit  by  the 
guide-posts  which  Superintendent 
Robertson  has  set  up  in  this  book. 


To-day's    Short    Stories    Anjvlyzed, 

by  Robert  Wilson  Neal,  A.M.,  au- 
thor of  "Short  Stories  in  the  Mak- 
ing." Cloth,  XX -1-62  01  pages.  Price 
$1,75  net.  Oxford  University  Press, 
American   Branch,   New   York   City. 

The  sub-title  explains  that  this  is 
an  "informal  encyclopedia  of  short 
story  art  as  exemplified  in  contem- 
porary magazine  fiction."  It  is  a 
companion  volume  to  the  same  au- 
thor's "Short  Story  in  the  Making," 
but  may  be  used  without  the  other. 
Both  together  form  a  fine  working 
equipment  in  the  essential  theory 
and  exemplification  of  the  short 
story  as  a  type  of  fiction.  The  new 
book  contains  twenty-two  narra- 
tions taken  from  magazines  of 
comparatively  recent  date,  among 
them  being  Life,  Scribner's,  Cen- 
tury, Collier's  Weekly,  the  Red 
Book,  Bookman,  Adventure,  Har- 
pers, Woman's  Home  Companion, 
and  others.  There!  are  Introductory 
notes  to  each  story,  and  the  foot- 
notes carry  also  references  to  the 
discussions  m  "Short  Stories  in  the 
Making."  The  foreword  is  of  ab- 
sorbing Interest,  and  the  entir€^ 
book  is  a  refreshing  and  most  help- 
fully suggestive  manual  for  the 
study  of  the  short  story. 

liHtin  Reader:  Nature  Studies  and 
Easy  Stories  for  Sight  Reading  Dur- 
ing the  First  Year  in  Latin.  By  A. 
B.  Reynolds,  Head  of  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Department,  Hitchcock  Mili- 
tary Academy,  San  Rafael  California. 
Cloth,  xxiv -1-349  pages.  Price  .... 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  Boston. 

Based  upon  the  theory  that  "Well 
begun  is  half  done,"  this  reader  tor 
the  first  year  supplies  an  abundance 


of  easy  and  interesting  Latin.  The 
ideal  aimed  at  by  the  author  Is  to 
get  into  the  first  year's  reading  so 
many  of  the  important  words,  forms, 
and  constructions  of  the  usual  first 
attack  upon  Caesar,  Cicero,  and 
Vergil,  that  the  young  pupil  who 
comes  to  the  task  of  actually  reading 
those  authors  will  find  nothing 
strange  but  the  narrative  content. 
And  the  ideal  is  very  nearly  attained. 
No  reader  we  have  seen  makes  a  bet- 
ter use  of  its  vocabulary  work  In 
teaching  English  through  the  Latin. 
The  text  contains  9  7  stories  and 
sketches,  and  several  maps  and  Il- 
lustrations, and  there  is  an  ample 
grammatical  appendix  and  vocabula- 
ries. This  is  a  very  valuable  work- 
ing reader  for  first  year  Latin 
classes. 


The  New     American  Citizen.     By 

Charles  F.  Dole.  Cloth.  Illustra- 
ted. 396  pages.  $1.00.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago. 

This  book  contains  a  clear  state- 
ment of  the  essentials  of  citizen- 
ship, the  importance  of  the  commu- 
nity   spirit,    and    the    necessity    for 

TEACHERS — GET  TJ.     S.   GOVERN- 
MENT  JOBS 

All  teachers,  both  men  and  wo- 
men, should  try  the  Government 
examinations  soon  to  be  held 
throughout  the  entire  country.  Re- 
construction work  necessitates  thou- 
sands appointments.  The  positions 
pay  I'rom  $1100  to  $1500;  have 
short  hours,  annual  vacations,  and 
are   permanent 

Those  interested  should  write  Im- 
mediately to  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  B22  7,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for 
large  descriptive  book,  showing  the 
positions  open  and  giving  many 
sample  examination  questions,  which 
will  be  sent  free  of  charge. 

GUIDE-POSTS 

FOR  THE 

SCHOOL  ROOM 

A  new  book  of  Pedagogy  that  points 
out  the  path  for  the  Pedagogue. 

CONTENTS  : 

I.  The  School  Grounds. 

II.  The  School  Room  and  Its  Equipment. 

III.  Making  Ready  for  The  Opening. 

IV.  The  Daily  Program. 
V.  The  Teacher. 

VI.  The  Assignment  of  the  Lesson. 
VII.  Teaching  the  Lesson. 
VIII.  Two  Kinds  of  Books. 
IX.  Playtime  and  How  to  Use  It. 
X.  Discipline. 

XI.  The  School  and  Its  Environment. 
.XII.  The  Final  Function  of  the  School. 

APPENDIX. 

I.  Practical  Precepts. 
II.  Mottoes  For  The  School. 

This  book    contains   plain,    pointed,  practical 
Pedagogy  in  every  part  and  on  every  page. 

Single  copy,  60  cents  postpaid. 

Si.x  copies  or  more,  50  cents  postpaid. 

Published  and  sold  by  the  author, 

J.  B.  Robertson,     -      Concord,  N.  C. 
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ioclal  co-operation.  No  youth  who 
has  read  this  book  will  lack  an  in- 
telUgent  fand  sympathetic  relation 
to  the  government.  It  also  preaents 
fundamental  lessons  upon  econom- 
ics, what  wealth  is,  the  rights  and 
duties  o£  business  and  labor,  and 
the  old-fashioned  virtues  of  Indus- 
try and  frugality.  Especially  signi- 
ficant at  the  present  time  are  the 
clear  and  simple  chapters  upon  in- 
ternational relations,  which  many 
adults  might  read  with  profit.  The 
fine  spirit  of  the  book  is  to  be  com- 
mended no  less  than  the  timeliness 
and    sanity    of    its    contents. 


rural  life.  The  commercial  and 
industrial  life  of  towns  and  cities 
is  represented  in  the  problems  hav- 
ing to  do  with  business  and  industry. 
Throughout  the  series  is  continuity 
of  purpose.  In  the  three  books  of 
this  series  are  to  be  found  many 
very  helpful  suggestions  In  teach- 
ings arithmetic.  In  the  early  books 
a  number  of  games  that  will  prove 
attractive  to  children  and  aid  them 
in  their  mental  work,  are  described. 


Modem  Arithmetic..  By  Bruce  M. 
Watson  and  Charles  E.  White. 
Modem  Primary  Arithjnetic,  2  52 
pages;  Modem  Intermediate  Arith- 
metic, 254  pages;  Modern  Arithme- 
tic for  Upi>er  Grades,  302  pages; 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  Boston, 
New  York  and  Chicago. 

This  series  is  appropriately  named. 
It  is  modern  in  methods,  in  content, 
and  in  its  appeal  to  the  school  pub- 
lic. Provision  is  made  for  the  thor- 
ough mastery  of  the  fundamentals. 
The  influence  of  the  war  and  its  spe- 
cial interests,  income  tax,  food  rais- 
ing, charities,  War  Savings  Stamps, 
Red  Cross  and  the  like  is  shown  in 
the  problems.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
children  living  in  the  country, 
many   problems      are      drawn      from 


Encourage  Study  of  IVeighborhood 
History. 

An  old-time  Southerner  got  on  a 
train  with  us  the  other  day  and  be- 
gan to  talk  in  most  interesting 
fashion  about  the  Civil  War  and 
ante-bellum  events — of  "old,  un- 
happy, far-off  things  and  battles 
long  ago."  What  made  his  con- 
versation interesting  was  the  fact 
that  he  was  telling  about  things 
which  happened  in  his  own  neigk- 
horhood  and  under  his  own  observa- 
tion; local  incidents  and  happenings 
which  illustrate  and  illuminate  the 
life  of  the  Old  South.  "And  there 
was  So-and-So,"  he  went  on.  "He 
was  wounded  in  a  duel  he  fought 
with  Colonel  Blank,  a  political  rival, 
and  was  so  humiliated  that  he  took 
his  slaves  and  went  to  Florida.  A 
bachelor,  living  alone,  his  slaves 
murdered   him    one   night     and      his 


body  was  brought  back  here  and  If 
buried  in  the  cemetery  over  there. 
And  not  far  away  is  buried  the 
Colonel  with  whom  he  fought  the 
duel — killed  in  one  of  the  battles  of 
the  Civil  War." 

We  repeat  this  Incident  not  mere- 
ly for  Its  searchlight-flash  upon  a 
social  order  which  has  vanished  as 
completely  as  the  Middle  Ages,  but 
because  the  telling  of  the  story  sug- 
gested to  us  a  valuable  and  fruitful 
field  of  effort  for  our  country 
schools.  Heretofore  the  boys  and 
girls  In  our  schools  have  written 
essays  in  endless  number  about 
Greek  history,  Roman  history,  Eng- 
lish history,  American  history,  and 
State  history.  In  such  cases  there 
is  absolutely  no  new  material  In 
what  the  child  writes.  All  of  it  is 
already  stale,  already  in  books;  and 
the  people  who  hear  the  essay  read 
have  probably  been  hearing  essays 
of  the  same  sort  all  their  lives. 

Hereafter,  let  the  local  school  em- 
phasize local  history  first  of  all.  la 
every  community  the  drama  of  hu- 
man life  has  been  played  out  with 
enough  variety  of  tragedy,  romance, 
comedy,  and  adventure  to  afford  ma- 
terial for  a  Homer  or  a  Shakespeare. 
And  the  way  to  give  color,  distinc- 
tion, and  dignity  to  community  life 
is  to  compile  and  treasure  the  rec- 
ords, legends,  and  traditions  of  itn 
past. — The    Progressive    Farmer. 


REVISED  EDITIONS  OF  ALDINE  READING. 

The  first  edition  of  Aldine  Reading  was  published  in  1907.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  well-known  Reading  Method  has  proved  its  soundness.  From 
the  date  of  its  publication  both  authors  and  publishers  have  been  untiring 
in  their  endeavors  to  per.>r-t  the  details  of  the  Method  and  the  material 
A  notable  improvement  was  inaugurated  when  the  Primer  and  the  First 
Reader  and  Learning  to  Read,  a  Manual  for  Teachers,  were  revised  in  1916.  In  March,  1918, 
the  Second  and  Third  Readers  were  revised,  the  Manual  for  Teachers  being  enlarged  to  cover  the 
work  of  the  Second  Reader.  Both  a  Pupil's  and  a  Teacher's  Edition  of  the  Third  Reader  are  in- 
cluded in  the  revision.  The  Series  is  now  complete  through  the  first  three  years  under  the  fol- 
Idwing  titles: 

PRIMER,    Revised  Edition  1916. 
BOOK    ONE,    Revised   Edition    1916. 
BOOK  TWO,  Revised  Edition  1918. 
BOOK  THREE,   Revised  Ediiion  1918,  Pupil's  Edition. 
BOOK  THREE,  Revised  Edition  1918,  Teacher's  Edition. 

LEARNING   TO   READ— A  Manual  for  Teachers,  Revised  Edition  1!)18. 

NEWSON  &  COMPANY 


73  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


623  South  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO 
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SCHOOL  XKWS  BRIEFS. 

The  Pittsboro  High  School's  ser- 
vice Hag  contains  fifty  stars.  Two 
are  of  gold,  representing  George 
Oren  Hamlet  and  Edwin  Smith  Pon. 


Many  schools  open  with  the  New 
Year  and  many  others  reopen.  It 
is  with  no  concealment  that  the  hone 
is  expressed  that  all  may  now  remain 
open  to  end  of  their  full  terms. 


The  Wake  County  School  News, 
after  some  delay,  makes  a  welcome 
re-appearance.  It  bears  the  name 
of  Supt.  John  C.  Lockhart  as  editor 
and  shows  evidences  of  his  energy' 
in  his  new  work.  Our  best  New  Year 
wishes  to  both. 


One  school  in  Wake,  the  Pleasant 
Hill  school,  used  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  its  cotton  crop  to  increase 
the  teachers'  salaries.  The  school 
farm  was  cultivated  in  cotton  by  the 
patrons  and  friends  of  the  school. 


The  next  issue  of  the  Chatham 
County  School  News  will  be  publish- 
ed as  a  memorial  number  to  the  men 
of  that  coun'-y  who  have  lost  their 
lives  in  thf  European  war.  Supt. 
Williamson  wishes  to  secure  a  pho- 
tograph, if  possible,  of  each  one, 
with  a  sketch  of  his  life. 


l\iiral   School   Supervisor   Resign?. 

ifiss  /Annie  Brltton,  of  Greens- 
boro, has  resigned  her  position  as 
rural  school  supervisor  for  Surry 
county.  So  far  as  is  known  she  has 
given  no  reason  for  resigning,  and 
it  is  with  much  regret  that  the 
board  of  education  of  that  county 
loses  her  services,  for  she  was  mak- 
ing good  in  the  highest  sense.  She 
was  helping  to  make  the  schools 
more  efficient  in  many  ways,  and 
the  loss  of  her  services  Is  a  distinct 
loss  to  the  schools  of  the  county. 
She  proved  herself  to  be  a  young 
woman  of  culture,  ability  and  tact 
and  made  herself  appreciated  by 
those  whom   she  came  in  contact. 


R.   G.  Kittrell      Resigns      as      School 
Supeiintendent. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Henderson 
school  board  Thursday  evening.  Su- 
perintendent R.  G.  Kittrell  tendered 
his  resignation  to  take  place  Jan- 
uary 1.  He  has  been  superintendent 
for  the  past  eighteen  months,  tak- 
ing the  place  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Alderman, 
who  had  to  give  up  the  work  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health.  Mr.  Kittrell 
assumed  the  duties  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  would  devote  only 
Iiart   of  his  time  to  the  schools.   He 


has  been  devoting  practically  all  of 
his  time  to  the  school  work,  and 
finds  now  that  in  justice  to  his 
other  interests  he  will  have  to  re- 
linquish the  school  work.  The 
schools  resumed  work  December  30, 
having  been  closed  some  1,ime  on  ac- 
count of  influenza. 


Student   Held   for   Burning   School 
Building. 

Grey  Keyton,  of  Morganton,  R 
student  of  Yancey  Institute,  the  big 
Baptist  school  at  Burnsville,  is  be- 
ing held  to  the  March  term  of  court 
at  Burnsville  on  the  charge  of 
burning  the  main  building  of  the 
institute.  The  arrest  was  made  by 
Deputy  State  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner F.  M.i  Jordan. 

The  boys'  dormitory  was  discov- 
ered on  fire  one  night,  but  the 
flames  were  extinguislied.  The 
next  night  the  main  building  of  the 
institution  was  burned  to  the 
ground.  Several  days  later  the  new 
boys'  dormitory  was  discovered  to 
be  on  fire,  but  was  saved,  Mr. 
Jordan  followed  several  clues,  the 
strongest  pointing  to  Keyton.  The 
latter  was  placed  under  arrest  and 
at  a  preliminary  hearing  probable 
cause  was  found  and  he  was  bound 
over  to  court.  Keyton  bears  a  bad 
record  at  Morganton,  and  he  is  be- 
lieved to  have  set  the  buildings  on 
fire  for  spite,  not  wishing  to  study 
nor  obey  the  rules  of  the  institution. 


.Activities  in  One  of  Roanoke  Rapids 
Schools. 

The  interest  in  the  domestic 
science  classes  is  steadily  growing, 
as  indicated  by  the  increased  en- 
rollment. There  are  from  thirty- 
five  to  forty  children,  aged  eight  to 
fourteen  years,  enrolled  in  the  af- 
ternoon classes,  while  in  the  night 
classes  for  young  girls  and  married 
women  who  work  in  the  day  the 
enrollment  is  about  twenty-five  or 
thirty,  several  of  whom  are  very 
much  interested  in  the  work.  Owing 
to  the  large  number  in  attendance 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  pur- 
chase additional  sewing  machines 
and   other  equipment. 

The  children  of  the  Rosemary 
graded  school  gave  an  entertain- 
tertainment  in  their  school  Thanks- 
giving morning.,  and  those  in  at- 
tendance reported  themselves  as 
well  pleased  with  the  showing  made 
by  the  children.  We  wish  further  to 
state  in  regard  to  the  Rosemary 
school  that  the  children  donated  as 
a  Thanksgiving  offering  to  the  local 
Red    Cross    chapter    $23.50,    $11    of 


which  was  earned  by  picking  cotton, 
and  the  balance  was  donated  from 
time  to  time  by  the  children.  These 
children  have  also  since  the  begin- 
ning of  school  purchased  more 
(han  $200  worth  of  Thrift  Stamps, 
which  they  paid  for  out  of  their  own 
fcarnings  or  savings. 

About  sixty  new  books  have  re- 
cently been  added  to  the  shelves  ot 
our  Rosemary  library,  making  a  to- 
tal of  762  volumes.  In  addition  to 
these  books  the  library  subscribes 
to  twenty-five  or  thirty  magazines, 
also  daily  and  weekly  newspapers. 
There  are  at  present  quite  a  num- 
ber of  interested  members  in  the 
Rosemary  Library  Association  who 
are  in  regular  'attendance  at  the 
library. 

The  brass  band  of  the  village, 
which  up  to  a  year  ago  was  consid- 
ered the  best  band  in  this  section 
of  the  State  was  compelled  to  cease 
its  activities,  due  to  the  fact  that 
several  of  its  members  volunteered 
and  were  drafted  into  the  service, 
and  now  that  some  of  these  men 
are  returning  the  band  is  being  re- 
organized on  a  better  basis  than 
ever,  and  within  a  very  short  while 
expects  to  have  a  membership  of 
sixteen  experienced  band  men.  In 
fact,  the  band  will  be  a  better  or- 
ganization than  ever  and  its  ability 
to  produce  high  grade  music  will 
unquestionably  be  superior  to  any- 
thing in  the  past.  The  new  organi- 
zation will  receive  substantial  assis- 
tance from  the  company,  which  will 
insure  more  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  its  members. 


We  feel  that  we  can  be  of  service  to 
teachers  desirous  of  obtaining  positions 
for  the  coming  school  year  in  the  SOUTH 
OR  SOUTHWEST.  We  place  experi- 
enced an  inexperienced  teachers,  and  are 
always  pleased  to  answer  inquiries.  The 
Yates-Fisher  Teachers'  Agency,  Stahlj 
man  Building,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 


EAST  CAROLINA 

Teachers  Training  School. 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina. 
Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree 
to  teach.  Winter  term  begins  Jan- 
uary 2,  1919. 

For  catalog  and  other  information 
address. 


Robt.  H.  Wright, 

PRESIDENT, 
Greenville,  N.  C. 


January,  1910] 
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l*ig    Club   AVork    in    North    Carolina.' 

Mr.  J.  E.  Moses  made  an  inter- 
tevesting  report  of  the  Charlotte 
lire  stock  meeting  in  December. 
In  regard  to  the  pig  club  work  he 
said: 

"Pig  club  work  was  begun  in 
North  Carolina  in  September,  1914. 
Its  growth  has  been  very  encourag- 
ing from  the  beginning.  The  record 
of  membeiship  for  the  years  1915, 
1916,  1917  and  1918  is  76S;  1,568; 
1,865  and  4,209,  respectively.  The 
work  has  not  only  been  satisfac- 
tory in  the  increase  in  membership, 
'.  iit  in  results  obtained  as  well.  In 
the  first  year  of  pig  club  work  only 
55  members  reported  registered 
pigs.  Last  year  800  members  were 
Using  registered  pigs  in  their  club 
work,  and  doubt'ess  there  were  sev- 
eral hundred  registered  pigs  belong- 
ing to  farmers  of  the  State  who  had 
bought  their  pigs  from  the  pig  club 
members. 

The  pig  club  members  have  been 
able  to  satisfy  in  a  large  measure 
the  demands  of  the  State  for  pigs, 
both  for  breeding  and  meat  pur- 
poses. 

In  Guilford  county  where  the 
work  has  been  pushed  from  the  be- 
.-•■•nning,  piire  bred  registered  Berk- 
shire hoes  are  now  found  over  prac- 


tically tbe  entire  county.  This  coun- 
ty also  h  s  a  live  swine  breeders' 
association,  which  owed  its  origin 
mainly,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  pig 
club  work  of  the  agricultural  exten- 
sion service. 

In  New  Hanover  county,  where 
the  pig  club  work  was  begun  only 
last  year,  1917,  a  sale  of  pig  club 
[ligs  was  held  in  August  of  this 
year.  These  pigs  had  been  raised 
by  members  who  had  begun  the 
v.-ork  with  one  pig  themselves  a 
year  aa:o  One  boy,  Relma  Orreil, 
sold  six  pigs  out  of  one  litter  for 
$118.50. 

In  Iredell  county,  the  county 
agent  has  been  selling  pigs  to  far- 
mers of  his  county  and  has  shipped 
them  to  almost  all  parts  of  tiio 
State  and  to  other  States,  some  as  tar 
iiway  as  Alabama.  This  county  is 
fast  becoming  a  Duro^-Jersey  coun- 
ty, because  the  club  members  are 
making  it  so.  Other  specific  in- 
stances of  good  work  could  be  men- 
tioned in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

Hundreds  of  ind'vidual  club  mem- 
bers have  made  good  in  the  pig 
business.  As  a  result  of  their  suc- 
cess, boys  and  girls  have  been  able 
to  go  to  high  school  and  college, 
fome  have  permanently  established 
themselves     in  the  hog  business     on 


the  farm,  some  are  helping  pay  off 
the  mortgage  on  the  home,  and 
many  are  engaged  in  the  important 
task  of  supplying  their  tables  with 
plenty  of  home-grown  and  home- 
cured  meat,  thus  making  the  living 
at  home  better  with  the  expenses 
smaller." 

TEACHERS  WANTED 
$100  to  $151)  MONTH 

All  teachers  should  try  the  U.  S. 
Government  examinations  constant- 
being  held  throughout  the  entire 
country.  Thousands  of  permanent, 
life,  positions  are  to  be  filled  at 
from  $1100  to  $18  00;  have  short 
hours  and  annual  vacations,  with 
full  pay.  Those  interested  should 
write  immediately  to  Franklin  In- 
stitute, Dept.  B  226,  Rochester,  N. 
Y..  for  schedule  showing  all  examina- 
tion dates  and  places  and  large  de- 
scriptive book,  showing  the  positions  | 
open  and  giving  many  sample  exam- 
ination questions,  which  will  be 
se:it  free  of  charge. 


m  Best 

S^ngs -  - 


g^  Teachers!  Write  for 

■^  your   free    sample 

copy.  An  old  friend 

with   new  features. 


J  Over  ?i  million  »ol(l.  Contains  patriotic  songs 

.  of  all  Allies  and  ii  splendid  coikction  for  school 

*  use.  Scentseach  in  100  Jotgf.oJ'.  Chicapo.  $1.0' 

■  per  dozen  prepaid.    10  cents  per  copy  prepaid 

J    THE  CABLE  CO.,  12      Cable  BIdg.,  Chlcagi  o 

uNeDi9H0H0a-s  B  ■  ■aa«BHflBaH- 


The  Southern  Desk  Co., 

HICKORY,  N.  C. 

BOX  776. 


The  Strongest  Desk 
on  the  Market. 


S<  HOOL  DESKS 
OFFICE  DESKS 

TEACHERS'    DESKS 

DOMESTIC   SCIENCE   DES1«S 
REOITATION    SEATS 
OPERA    CHAIRS 

TEACHERS'    CHAIRS 
WINDOW    SHADES 

SWEEPING    POAVUER 
FLOOR   Oil. 
CRAYON 


BIjACKBOARDS 

SLATED   CLOTH 
LIQUID    SLATING 

LABORATORY  DESKS 
BOOKCASES 

DICTIONARIES 
FILING   OASES 
PORCH    SWINGS 
DISINFECTANTS 
ERASERS 
GLOBES 
MAPS 
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Can  Make  Immediate  Shipment 


From  Richmond,  Va. 

American  Tubular  Steel  and  Semi-Steel  Desks. 


We  carry  complete  line  of  W.  & 
A.  K.  Johnston's  Iiatest  Maps  and 
Globes. 


No. 

210- 

—8-Inch 

Glohe 

....$ 

3.45 

No. 

220- 

-12-Inch 

Globe 

5.75 

No. 

240- 

-1.8-Inch 

Globe 

18.79 

No  school  can 

afford 

to  be 

wlth- 

out 

up-to-date   maps   and 

glob 

}S. 

Best  Composition  Blackboard, 
used  in  three-fourths  of  the 
accredited  High  and  Grammar 
Schools  of  the  South.  It  is  not 
an  experiment;  it  has  been 
used  successfully  for  the  last 
20  years.  It  is  made  3,  3i  and 
4  feet  wide,  and  any  length  up 
to  12  feet.  Write  for  sample 
today. 

Keep  the  germs  down  in  your  schools  by  using  "  Dethol  "  in  spray 
and  Old  Dominion  Floor  Dressing.  It  will  keep  down  the  influenza 
germs  and  other  contagious  diseases.  Write  for  descriptive  circular 
today. 

Write  for  complete  new  catalogue  which  describes  our  general  line  of 
school  furniture,  school  supplies,  also  a  complete  line  of  kindergarten 
furniture  and  supplies,  playground  and  athletic  goods,  educational 
and  teachers '  supplies. 

We  can  furnish  you  any  special  catalogue  on  request.    For  special  information  and 
catalogue  address 

Virginia  School  Supply  Company 

2000-2012  West  Marshall  Street,  P.  O.  Box  1177,  Richmond,  Virginia. 
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EDUCATION 

A.  ^Journal  of  EZducation,  Rural  Progress, 
and  Clv^ic  Betterment 

Vol.  XIII.    No.  6.  RALEIGH,  N.  C.  FEBRUARY.  1919.  Rrlce  :    SlaVear. 
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NEW  READING  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

We  have  published  in  January  two  new  volumes  in  The  Macmillan  Pocket  Classics  Series : 

KINGLEY'S  WESTWARD  HO,  edited  by  S.  A.  Leonard  of  The  Lincoln  School,  Teachers'  College 

(a  convenient  edition  of  an  interesting  novel.) 
BRYCE  ON  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY,  edited  by  Professor  M.  G.  Fulton  of  Davidson  College, 
(selected  chapters  from  The  American  Commonwealth  and  the  lecture  on  The  Hindrances 

to  Good  Citizenship.) 

LIVE  LITERATURE. 

The  demand  is  growing  for  live  modern  literature  for  the  high  school  course.  We  are  meeting 
the  demand.     Are  your  pupils  reading  these  volumes  in  the  Pocket  Classics  Series  ? 

WISTER'S  THE  VIRGINIAN,  edited  by  James  F.  Hosic. 
LONDON'S  THE  CALL  OF  THE  WILD,  edited  by  Theodore  C.  Mitchell. 
STEVENSON'S  AN  INLAND  VOYAGE,  edited  by  Wilbur  L.  Cross. 
REPRESENTATIVE  SHORT  STORIES,  edited  by  Nina  Hart  and  Edna  M.  Perry. 

"THE  MOST  INTERESTING  OF  AMERICAN  CLASSICS" 

Thousands  of  high  school  students  this  year  are  reading  our  school  edition  of  Riis'  THE  MAKING 
OF  AN  AMERICAN,  with  an  introduction  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  (price  60  cents).  They  put  it 
first  among  the  books  of  their  literature  course. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

64-66  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


ONE  of  the  biggest  school-book  contracts  given  out  in  recent 
years  has  just  been  awarded  to  the  B.  F.  Johnson  Publish- 
ing Company  of  Richmond,  Va.,  by  the  State  Board  of  Texas. 
Here's  the  list : 

Child's  World— First  Reader  Basal 

Second  Reader " 

"  Third  Reader " 

'■  "  Fourth  Reader " 

Fifth  Reader " 

Playmates  Primer " 

Child's  World  Primer First  Supplementary  , 

Our  Language-Book  I ..Basal 

Book  II   '• 

Book  III  *. " 

Texas  History  Stories— Supplementary 


Shall  we  send  you  a  beautiful  booklet  of  sample  pages  of  this  re- 
markable series — The  Child's  World? 


B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co. 

Richmond,  Va. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION 


/ol.  XIII.    No.  6. 


RALEIGH,  N.  C,  FEBRUARY,  1919. 


Price :  $1  a  Year. 


CONCERNING  ILLITERACY  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


By  Eliza 

Tliere  are  more  than  seven  thousand  illiterate 
employees  of  cotton  mills  in  North  Carolina,  about 
one  thousand  illiterate  employees  of  knitting  mills. 
and  more  than  eight  hundred  illiterate  emplo.yees 
of  furniture  factories.  This  information  is  taken 
from  factory  reports  recorded  in  the  1917-1918  Rec- 
ord of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Printing  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina. 

Many  of  these  illiterates  have  been  taught  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  but  most  of  them  are  still  una- 
ble to  read  or  write  and  will  remain  in  this  condi- 
tion until  the  factory  owners  and  mill  superintendl 
ents  become  sufficiently  interested  to  arouse  these 
illiterate  employees  by  manifesting  a  personal  in- 
terest in  them  and  their  needs  along  this  line. 

Sufficent  funds,  competent  teachers,  an  interested 
coinnninity  and  illiterates  willing  to  be  taught  are 
the  four  chief  factors  of  a  successful  community 
school  for  illiterates.  Almost  without  any  excep- 
tion mill  owners  are  ready  to  more  than  meet  the 
State's  requirements  in  the  way  of  funds,  so  that 
factor  is  the  easiest  cancelled  so  far  as  work  with 
illiterates  in  mill  communities  is  concerned. 
How  to  Remove  Illiteracy. 

We  have  found  that  men  and  women  are  willing 
to  attend  schools  or  to  be  taught  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  personality  of  the  teacher  and  the  real 
interest  manifested  by  their  friends.  We  can  cite 
instances  where  community  school  work  failed  be- 
cause the  mill  superintendent  opposed  the  work  and 
did  nothing  to  help,  but  did  many  things  to  hinder 
the  work  of  a  reallj'  good  teacher.  Again,  we  re- 
call instances  where  mill  owners  supplied  funds 
and  wej-e  much  interested  in  the  work  which  failed 
because  of  teachers  who  loafed  on  the  job.  But 
there  is  no  need  to  multiply  words  concerning  this. 
The  State  is  ready  to  pay  one-half  the  cost  of  teach- 
ing these  adult  illiterates  and  we  believe  the  mills 
are  ready  to  pay  the  other  half.  Are  mill  peojile 
sufficiently  interested  to  add  the  personal  element  ? 
Are  teachers  who  are  fit  for  the  work  ready  Lo  uo 
on  the  job?  No  teacher  who  is  merely  a  time-server 
need  undertake  this  work.  No  special  certificate 
or  degree  from  school  or  State  is  required  of  tlie 
teacher  v/lio  Teaches  in  ilies-e  schools  However, 
the  teacher  is  successful  in  proportion  to  her  ability 
to  do  real  teaching  and  since  pay  is  based  upon 
enrollment  and  average  attendance  there  is  not  a 
chance  of  any  but  good  workers  continuing  in  li^e 
work.  If  any  one  suceeds  in  organizing  a  sch.ool 
i'or  adult  illiterates  and  further  succeeds  in  keep 
ing  them  in  school  and  may  consider  himself  quali- 
fied for  the  job. 

Reports  from  army  training  camps  list  qiiite  one- 
third  of  our  white  men  from  North  Carolina  in  tiie 
three  drafts  as  illiterate.  The  same  report  lists 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  negro  men  from 
North   Caroliau  in  the  same     drafts     as     illiterate. 


beth  Kelly. 

These  estimates  may  be  too  high  but  judging  fro'ii 
the  number  of  men  who  made  cross  marks  for  their 
signatures  on  the  questionnaires  we  would  put 
the  percentage  even  higher.  It  is  time  for  us  all 
io  face  facts  and  conditions  and  get  busy  at  the 
big  job  of  making  illiterates  willing  to  be  taught. 

The  School  a  Community  Clearing  House. 

Are  there  any  illiterates  in  your  community?  If 
so,  are  you  in  a  measure  responsible  for  them.  Re- 
member that  the  State  is  ready  to  pay  one-half  the 
expense  of  teaching  them  whether  one  or  ten  or 
one  hundred  are  taught.  Does  your  community 
need  a  school?  Your  community  might  have  a 
school  which  could  be  a  clearing  house  for  commun- 
ity proble)iis.  This  school  would  have  for  its  prin- 
cipal the  day  school  teacher  or  some  other  live  com- 
munity leader.  It  would  have  for  its  teachers  those 
of  its  students  who  knew  things  the  others  need  to 
know.  This  school  would  have  regular  times  for 
its  meetings  and  prepared  schedules  of  work  that 
needful  subjects  might  be  studied  so  that 
the  community  might  know  its  own  problems  and 
so  be  able  to  take  an  intelligent  part  in  the  solution 
of  these  problems.  Elimination  of  illiteracy  would 
be  only  one  phase  of  a  school  such  as  this.  The  bfg 
reason  for  this  school  in  your  community  is  that  its 
sessions  might  be  substituted  for  the  numeroiis  and 
numberless  clubs  and  various  society  meetings  the 
'business  of  which  often  each  overlaps  the  other. 
All  this  may  not  be  very  clear  at  first  glance,  but 
you  can  evolve  from  this  idea  something  practical 
M'd  worth  while  for  your  community  if  you  will. 

For  instructions  as  to  State's  fund  for  teach- 
ing illiterates,  for  report  blanks,  etc.,  and  for  any 
any  other  information  on  this  subject  we  may  be 
able  to  give,  write  to  Elizabeth  Kelly,  State  De- 
partment of  Education.  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


THE  FOUNDATION  OF  PROGRESS  IN  DEMOC- 
RACY 

Better  education  is  at  the  foundation  of  any 
really  successful  change.  The  European  nations 
must  learn  what  democracy  is  before  they  can  be- 
come democratic.  They  must  learn  to  use  that 
democracy  before  they  can  understand  what  human 
rights  are,  and  they  must  comprehend  human  rights 
and  the  obligations  which  go  with  human  rights  be- 
fore they  can  work  out  problems  of  human  welfare. 
As  we  have  sent  our  soldiers  by  millions  across  the 
water  to  fight  the  battles  of  humanity,  in  the  years 
following  the  great  struggle,  we  must  help  our 
European  brothers,  through  our  better  knowledge 
and  through  our  greater  experience  in  the  ways  of 
democracy. — Ashley's  "Modern  European  Civiliza- 
tion." ,  i 
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RULES  GOVERNING  THE  RENEWAL  OF  CERTIFICATES  IN  1919 


Realizing  the  importance  of  the  fact  that  ail 
teachers  of  the  State  should  haA'e  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  rules  governing  the  renewal  of  cer- 
tificates expiring  in  1919,  the  State  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers and  Institute  Conductors  brings  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  County  and  City  Superintendents  and 
teachers  the  following  provisions  taken  from  the 
Rules  and  Regulations: 

Certain  classes  of  certificates  require  credit  on 
Leiper's  Language  "Work  in  the  elementary  schools 
for  renewal.  Some  teachers  obtained  creclit  on  this 
book  last  summer.  All  who  did  not  will  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  do  so  at  any  of  the  State  exam- 
inations held  in  April,  July  and  October,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  summer  schools.  Credit  on  Leiper  can 
be  obtained  in  this  way  only. 

Credit  at  a  summer  school  on  one  five-hour 
course,  approved  by  the  Board,  is  the  equivaleut 
of  any  book  required  for  renewal  of  Elementary, 
Primary  or  Grammar  Grade  Certificates. 

I.  Permanent  Elementary  Certificates  expiring 
in  1919,  which  were  issued  to  take  the  place  of 
county  First  Grade  Certificates  expiring  in  1917 
will  be  renewed  on  the  following  two  books: 

(a)  Leiper's  "Language  Work  in  the  Elemen- 
tary Graes," 

(b)  Rapeer's  "How  to  Teach  the  Elementary 
Subjects." 

See.  35. — Rules  and  Regulations,  191S. 

II.  All  Term  Elementary  Cettificates  expiring  in 
)19  may  be  renewed  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  By   examination 

(a)   Leiper's  "Language  Work  in  the  Elemen- 
tary Grades,"  and 

(b)   Rapeer's  "How  to  Teach  the  Elemen- 
tary Subjects,"  and 

2.  By    securing    at    an    approved    Summer    School 

credit  on  two  five-hour  courses,  one  of  which 
must  be  in  elementary  education. 

Sec.  35 — Rules  and  Regulations. 

III.  All  County  First  Grade  Certificates  expir- 
ing in  1919  may  be  converted  into  Permanent  Ele- 
mentary Certificates  in  one  of  the  following  ways: 

1.  State  Examination  on  two  books: 

(a)  Leiper's  "Language  Work  in  the  Elemen- 
tary Grades,"  and 

(b)  Rapeer's  "How  to  Teach  the  Elementary 
Subjects." 

2.  By    attending    an    institute    and    by    passing    a 

creditable  examination  at  the  close  of  the  in- 
stitute on  Rapeer's  "How  to  Teach  the  Ele- 
mentary Subjects." 

3.  By   securing    credit    at    an    approved    Summer 

School  on  two  five-hour  courses  bearing  on 
elementary  work. 

IV.  County  First  Grade  Certificates  expiring 
in  1918  and  not  converted  into  Permanent  Elemen- 
tary Certificates  at  that  time  for  reasons  beyond 
the  control  of  the  teacher  will  be  placed  in  the 
1919  class.  They  may  be  converted^  in  one  of  the 
following  waj's : 

1.     State  Examination  on  two  books : 

(a)  Leiper's  "Language  Work  in  the  Elemen- 
tary Grades,"  and 

(b)  Rapeer's  "How  to  Teach  the  Elementary 
Subjects." 


1.     By    attending    an    institute    and    by    passing    a 
creditable  examination  at  the  close  of  the  in- 
stitute  on  Rapeer's  "How  to  Teach  the  Ele- 
mentary Subjects. 
3.     By    securing    credit    at    an    approved    Summer 
School    on    two    five-hour    courses    bearing    on 
elementary  work. 
V.     Permanent  Elementary  Certificates  expiring 
in  1919,  issued  to  teachers  in  service  March  5,  1917, 
in  specially  chartered  schools  will  be  renewed   on 
he  following  conditions:  , 

(a)  Certiificate  from  the  Superintendent  un- 
der whom  service  was  rendered  in  1917-18 
that  the  teacher  attened  his  meetings;  and 

(b)  Credit  on  Rapeer's  "How  to  Teach  the  Ele- 
mentary Subjects." 

Sec.  60,  II — Rules  and  Regulations,  1918. 
yi.  One-Year  Temporary  Elementary  Certifi- 
cates issued  as  of  July  1,  1917,  and  not  renewed  on 
basis  of  work  done  in  1918,  have  lapsed  and  are  not 
ubject  to  renewal.  The  holders  of  such  certificates 
will  be  allowed  academic  credits  when  they  have 
iuet,  through  Summer  School  attendance,  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Board  in  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching  and  school  law.  These  requirements  are 
three  five-hour  courses  in  subjects  bearing  on  ele- 
mentary work  and  not  less  than  twelve  one-hour 
lessons,  or  their  equivalent,  in  School  Law.  Unless 
these  professional  requirements  for  this  class  of 
certificates  are  met  by  Summer  School  credits  the 
holders  can  secure  State  Certificates  only  upon  ex- 
amination in  all  subjects,  both  academic  and  pro- 
fessional. 

VII.  Permanent  Primary  or  Grammar  Certifi- 
cates expiring  in  1919  issued  to  teachers  who  held 
County  1^'irst  Grade  Certificates  expiring  in  1917 
will  be  renewed  on  the  following  three  books: 

(a)  Leiper's  "Language  Work  in  the  Elemen- 
tary Grades." 

(b)  Rapeer's  "How  to  Teach  tlie  Elementary 
Subjects." 

(c)  1  Klapper'  s  'Teaching  Children  to 
Read"   (for  Primary),  or 

2.  Strayer   and     Norsworthy's    "How    to 
Teach"    (for   Grammar   Grade). 

VIII.  Permanent  Primary  or  Grammar  Grade 
Certificates  expiring  in  1919,  issued  to  teachers  in 
service  March  5,  1917,  in  specially  chartered  schools 
will  be  renewed  on  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  Certificate  from  the  superintendent  un- 
der whom  service  was  rendered  in  1917-18 
that  the  teacher  attended  his  meetings. 

(b)  Credit  on  Rapeer's  "How  to  Teach  the 
Elementary  Subjects." 

(c)  1.  Klapper's  Teaching  Children  ,  to 
Read"   (for  Primary),  or 

2.  Strayer    and    Norsworthy's    "How    to 
Teach"  (for  Grammar  Grade). 

IX.  Five-year  State  Certificates  expiring  in 
1919  ma.y  be  converted  into  Permanent  Elementary 
Teachers'  Certificates  or  certificates  of  higher  class, 
if  the  holder  is  entitled  to  credit  for  such  certifi- 
cate, by  obtaining  credit  on  the  following  two 
books : 
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(a)  Leiper's  "Language  Wprk  in  Elementary 
Grades. ' ' 

(b)  Rapeer's  "How  to  Teach  the  Elementary 
Subjects." 

See.  59,  G — Rules  and  Regulations,   1918. 
X.     Supervisor's    Certificates    expiring    in     1919 
may  be  renewed  as  follows : 

1.  By  credit  on  four  books: 

(a)  Leiper's   "Language   Work  in  Elementary 

Grades. 

(b)  Rapeer's  "How   to  Teach   the  Elementary 
Subjects." 

(c*)   1.  Klapper's       "Teaching       Children       to 
Read"    (for  Primary),   or 
2.  Strayer   and    Norsworthy's    "How    to 
Teach"    (for   Grammar   Grade), 
(d)   Maxwell's  "Observation   of  Teaching." 
Credit  on  Rapeer  will  be  given  for  conducting  a 
Reading  Circle  Class,  as  stated  in  Sec.  28,  B2 — Rules 
and  Regidations,  1918. 

2.  By  securing  at  an  approved  Summer  School 
credit  on  three  five-hour  courses  pertaining  to  ele- 
mentary work. 

XI.  Permanent  Hig-h  School  Teachers'  and  Princi- 
pals' Certificates  expiring  in  1919,  issued  to  teach- 
ers in  service  March  5,  1917,  in  specially  chartered 
schools  will  be  checked  on: 

a.  Certificate  from     superintendent     under     whom 

service  was  rendered  in  1917-18  that  the  teach- 
er attended  his  meetings. 

b.  Credit  on  Colvin's  "Introduction  to  High  School 

Teaching." 

Sec.  60,  III— Rules  and  Regulations,  1918. 

XII.  State  High  School  Teachers'  Certificates  ex- 
piring in  1919  may  be  renewed  on  two  Reading 
Circle  books  on  the  list  during  the  life  of  the  cer- 
tificate. Examinations  will  be  given  at  the  State 
examination  periods  in  April,  July,  and  October, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  Summer  Schools,  on  the  fol- 
lowing books : 

(a)   1919.     Aspects     of     Adolescent     Psychology — 


*Teachers    holding     Elementary     Supervisors'     Certificates     will     take 
either   (1)    or    (2)    in  addition  to  the  other  three  books. 


King's  "The  High  School  Age."  (The 
Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis, 
$1.00.) 

(b)  1919.  High  School  Methods  and  Management 
— Hollister's  "High  School  and  Class 
Management."  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  New 
York  City.  .'i;1.40.) 

(e)  1919.  Colvin's  "Introduction  to  High  School 
Teaching."  (Macmillan.  $1..38  post- 
paid.) 

(d)  1920.  School  Hygiene— Drosslar's  "School 
Hygiene."  (The  Macmillan  Company, 
New    York    City.     .$1.25.) 

Credit  at  an  approved  school  for  ten  hours  work, 
five  of  which  shall  be  in  secondary  education,  is 
the  et|uivalent  of  two  books. 

XIII.  State  High  School  Principals'  Certificates 
expiring  in  1919  may  be  renewed  on  Pour  Reading 
Circle  books  on  the  list  during  the  life  of  the  cer- 
tificate. Examinations  will  be  given  at  the  State 
Examination  periods  in  April,  July,  and  October, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  Summer  Schools  on  the  fol- 
lowing books: 

(a)  1919.  A.spects  of  Adolescent  P.sychology— 
King's  "The  High  School  Age."  (The 
,  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis, 
$1.00.) 
b)  1919.  High  School  Methods  and  Management 
—Hollister's  "High  School  and  Class 
Management."  (D.  C.  Pleath  &  Co. 
New  York  City.     $1.40.) 

(c)  1919.     Colvin's  "Introduction  to  High   School 

Teaching."      (The   Macmillan   Company, 
New  York   City.  $1.38.) 

(d)  1920.     School     Hygiene— Dresslar's       "School 

Hygiene."      (The  Macmillan     Company, 
New  York   City.     $1.25.) 

(e)  1921.     Johnson's  "The  Modern  High  School." 

(Scribner.    $1.60.) 

Credit  at  an  approved  Summer  School  for  three 
five-hour  courses,  one  of  which  must  be  in  second- 
ary education,  may  be  accepted  for  the  renewal  of 
a  High  School  Principal's  Certificate. 


THE  VALUE  OF  LATIN  TO  LEARNERS  OF  ENGLISH 

By  Mary  Loomis  Smith,  Head  of  the  Department  of  English,  Dui'ham  High  School. 


In  these  latter  days  when  the  vocationists  of  the 
school  world  are  crying,  "Down  with  the  subject 
that  does  not  show  utility  as  its  face  value !"  Latin 
is  having  much  a  do  to  hold  its  place  in  the  sun.  It 
is  not  enough  that  we  extol  it  as  a  precious  relic 
of  "the  grandeur  that  was  Rome,"  that  we  point 
to  it  as  the  prime  factor  in  the  education  of  the 
great  men  of  the  past.  Indeed,  the  past  tense  will 
not  satisfy  these  radicals  who  assert  that  "the  old 
order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new."  To  them, 
Latin  is  of  the  dead,  and  they  declare  that,  unless 
its  devotees  can  present  stronger  arguments  than 
the  time-worn  ones  of  cultural  value  and  mental 
discipline,  it  is  better  to  let  the  dead  past  bury 
its  dead,  and  to  turn  to  modern  agencies  which  can 
accomplish  the  same  results  more  quickly  and  satis- 
factorily. They  even  quote  statistics  on  the  high 
cost  of  Latin  in  dollars  and  cents,    ami,  attempting 


to  guage  the  results  of  Latin  study  in  a  like  mer- 
cenary manner,  demand  that  Latin  in  the  secondary 
schools  be  abolished  once  for  all. 

Such  is  the  formidable  challenge  to  the  teacher  of 
Latin  who  realizing  her  perilous  position,  has,  of 
late,  been  scurrying  around  seeing  newer  methods 
of  presentation  and  closer  correlation  with  other 
studies,  by  which  to  justify  her  existence.  Surely 
no  one  will  more  gladly  champion  her  cause  than 
the  teacher  of  English,  for  while  Latin  is  a  help  to 
the  pupil  in  almost  every  subject — in  the  Lan- 
guages, in  Mathematics,  in  the  Sciences,  and  even 
in  Hook-keeping — it  is  an  invaluable  aid  to  him  in 
the  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  English 
language  and  literature.  And  not  even  the  most 
rabid  voeationist  dares  question  the  practicability 
of  English,  Dr.  David  Snedden,  of  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, has  cheerfully  torn  to  shreds  the  course     of 
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study  of  the  average  high  school,  but  he  admits:  "Of 
all  the  subjects  constituting  the  curricula  of  liberal 
education  in  our  contemporary  schools,  first  place 
must  be  given  to  English."  Thus,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed, the  English  teacher,  at  least,  will  be  given  a 
hearing,  and  her  testimony  accepted,  if  she  can 
prove  that  Latiu  contributes  largely,  and  in  a  prac- 
tical way,  to  the  study  of  English  in  both  phases  of 
the  work — formal  English  and  English  literature. 

On  Formal  English. 

First,  in  the  matter  of  formal  English,  we  must 
consider  gramnuir.  Which  of  us  does  not  remember 
that  the  lirst  real  understanding  of  English  Gram- 
mar came  through  the  study  of  Latin  Grammar? 
This  apparent  paradox  is  due  not  so  much  to  poor 
instruction  or  poor  text-books  as  it  is  to  the  face 
that  one  cannot  j^roperly  develop  a  language  sense 
by  the  study  of  his  native  tongue.  This  is  as  com- 
mon as  the  air  he  breathes,  and,  because  he  learned 
it  by  hearing  it  spoken,  he  is  unconscious  of  its 
rules  and  reasons.  Thus  a  foreign  language  study 
is  necessary  for  the  awakening  of  his  grammar  per- 
ception. And  Latin,  because  it  is  more  highly  in- 
flected than  the  modern  languages  enables  the  stu- 
dent better  to  grasp  the  development  of  his  own 
language,  and  the  meaning  of  its  various  forms. 

Even  greater  is  the  service  Latin  renders  to  the 
student  of  composition.  Consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, we  use  it  all  of  the  time.  The  established 
facts  that  one-half  of  our  English  words  are  of 
Latin  origin ;  that  a  goodly  number  of  Latin  words 
have  been  transferred  bodily,  with  no  change  of 
form,  into  our  language ;  that  many  Latin  terms  are 
used  by  men  of  the  professions  and  of  the  business 
world  ;  that  even  the  most  casual  of  readers  see  Latin 
names  and  references  every  day  in  cartoons,  mot- 
toes, and  advertisements;  that  quotations  from  the 
Latin  writers  are  so  constantly  met  in  reading;  and 
in  the  speech  of  our  associates  as  to  have  become  a 
part  of  our  own  language — these  facts  are  not  to  be 
ignored  by  those  who  seek  to  acquire  a  pure  and 
simple,  yet  distinctive  English  style.  Indeed  we 
cannot  get  away  from  Latin  even  in  our  every-day 
life  of  work  and  play.  This  truth  is  most  effectively 
illustrated  in  the  following  selection  taken  from  a 
letter  written  by  a  business  man  to  a  high  school 
boy  who  complained  that  he  could  see  no  good  in 
Latin : 

"If  you  but  look  on  your  bulletin  board  you  will 
see  the  foot-ball  poster  High  School  versus  Acad- 
emy. Game  called  at  3  p.  m.  You  will  find  that 
only  bona  fide  students  are  allowed  to  play ;  others 
are  unfit  to  represent  our  Alma  Mater.  We  go  to 
the  game  and  pay  our  moue  j^ (which  has  e  pluribus 
iinum  stamped  on  it)  to  the  manager  who  is  ex  offi- 
cio gate-keeper.  Our  team  beats  the  other,  or  vice 
versa  and  the  captain  make  an  extempore  speech. 
We  pretend  the  other  team  is  dead  and  hold  a  post- 
mortem celebration,  parading  the  streets  with  a 
large  banner  with  a  facsimile  of  the  rival  school 
marked  In  Memoriam  and  Requiescat  in  Pace.  If 
the  principal  opposes  athletics,  we  may  arue  pro 
and  con,  urging  a  referendum  to  the  students.  A 
single  lapsus  linguae  may  spoil  our  case  in  toto.  We 
may  use  an  effective  a  priori  argument,  or  say  that 
there  are  prima  facie  evidences  that  foot-ball  is  a 
good  thing,  but  if  we  fail  to  make  our  point,  things 


remain  in  statu  quo,  the  principal  gives  his  ultima- 
tum, and  we  make  our  exit." 

Latin  is,  also,  invaluable  as  a  means  of  word- 
study.  The  pupil  who  has  even  a  "smattering"  of 
Latin  can  recognize  the  spelling  and  meaning  of 
words  by  comparing  them  with  their  Latin  equiva- 
lents. Thus,  he  can  never  misspell  those  bugbears: 
separate,  preparation,  precedence,  laudable,  etc. 
And  when  Latin  is  rightly  taught,  the  pupil  is  led  to 
view  it  not  as  a  dead  thing  of  he  past,  but  as  a  vital 
force,  .since  it  forms  so  large  a  part  of  the  living 
languages.  The  wide-awake  teacher,  realizing 
this,  seeks  to  link  the  subject  with  the  pupil's  inter- 
est and  needs.  He  is  encouraged  to  enlarge  his  vo- 
cabulary by  making  lists  of  derivatives  from  the 
Latiu  words  he  learns ;  and,  if  he  be  a  first  year  pu- 
pil, the  teacher  resorts  to  primary  methods  and 
arouses  liis  enthusiasm  by  the  scrap-book  device  and 
the  game  element. 

By  way  of  experiment  I  recently  gave  my  i)upils 
of  the  third  and  fourth  years  the  following  list  of 
Latin  dei-ivatives  and  expressions  to  be  defined  and 
illustrated :  educate,  amorous,  nautical,  translate, 
exit,  deify,  egotism,  horticulturist,  intermittent,, 
convene,  missionary,  auditorium,  regent,  bellige- 
rent, devastate,  senile,  docile,  post  mortem,  feline, 
vivisection,  vocation,  homicide,  laudable,  contem- 
porary, subterranean.  The  result  was  amusing  and 
interesting,  but  not  at  all  surprising  to  me.  Those 
who  had  studied  Latin  three  full  years  were  able  to 
define  and  use  correctly  about  seventy  per  cent  of 
the  words  of  the  list;  those  who  had  received  two 
years  of  training  averaged  sixty  per  cent;  one  year, 
thirty  per  cent. ;  and  those  who  had  never  studied 
Latin  came  out  with  about  twenty  per  cent.  Keep- 
ing in  mind  the  vocabulary  test  of  Professor  L.  M. 
Terman  by  which  he  found  that  the  average  adult 
cannot  define  possibly  more  than  sixty-five,  or  the 
youth  of  fourteen  more  than  fifty  of  a  list  of  one 
liundred  English  words  chosen  at  random  from  the 
dictionary,  the  above  results  are  not  at  all  discredit- 
able to  the  student  of  Latin.  Nor  was  the  Latin 
student,  who,  from  his  knowledge  of  Latin  worked 
out  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  postmortem  correct- 
Ij',  but  wrote  "we  shall  live  post  mortem"  quite  so 
far  afield  as  he  who  defined  horticulturalist  as  "one 
who  tends  to  horses." 

The  great  benefits  to  be  derived  from  translation 
are  not  to  be  denied  even  by  those  why  cry  loudest : 
"Down  with  Latin"  No  modern  language  with  its 
simpler  constructions  can  wholly  take  the  place  of 
Lai  in  in  giving  to  the  pupil  a  working  knowledge  of 
his  own  language.  It  has  been  facetiousl.y  remark- 
ed that  the  ■•Lader  of  Iiatin  must  dive,  d>g-fashion, 
into  the  long  Latin  sentence  and  fiounder  about  con- 
siderably before  he  can  hope  to  emerge  with  the 
verb  in  his  teeth.  Granting  this  to  be  true,  if  he 
thereby  learns  to  render  a  smooth,  accurate  transla- 
tion, the  diving  and  even  the  floundering,  have  not 
been  in  vain,  for  he  has  gained  a  gift  of  expression 
that  will  count  for  much  in  his  English  composition. 
In  Connection  With  English  Literature. 
In  discussing  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  Latin 
in  connection  with  English  literature,  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  prove  that  here  Latin  study  pays  for  itself 
in  actual  cash,  for  when  was  literature  ever  of 
monetary  value  to  the  average  human  being?  In 
Dr.  Alphonso  Smith's  excellent  book,  "What  Can 
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Literature  Do  for  Me?"  we  fiud»that  it  can  give  us 
ail  outlet,  it  can  keep  before  us  the  vision  of  the 
ideal,  it  can  give  us  a  better  knov?ledge  of  human 
nature,  it  can  restore  the  past  to  us,  it  can  show  us 
tlie  glory  of  the  commonplace,  and  it  can  give  us 
the  mastery  of  our  own  language,  but  we  cannot 
claim  for  it  the  same  utilitarian  value  which  formal 
English  possesses.  Aiid  yet  who  would  cut  litera- 
ture from  the  course  of  study?  Dr.  Snedden  freely 
admits  that  "English  Literature  rightly  taught  can 
be  made  the  central  element  in  a  true,  liberal  sec- 
ondary education."  Here,  especially,  the  Latin  in- 
fluence is  felt,  for  he  who  would  attain  a  thorough 
and  genuine  appreciation  of  the  classics  must  give 
at  least  some  of  his  days  and  nights  to  the  study  of 
Latin.  Fancy  a  true  understanding  of  the  diction 
of  Shakespeare  or  Milton  or  any  of  the  old  masters 
without  a  knowledge  of  Latin!  Though  Shakespeare 
himself  may  have  had  little  Latin,  his  almost  limit- 
less vocabulary  is  largely  composed  of  the  Latin 
derivatives  that  were  then  pouring  into  our  lan- 
guage through  the  Rennaissance ;  therefore,  if  the 
pupil  has  no  Latin  foundation  he  becomes  a  slave 
to  his  notes.  This  need  of  Latin  is  also  felt  in  the 
writings  of  more  recent  authors.  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  with  which  each  high  school 
pupil  should  be  fairly  familiar,  contains  one  Latin 
derivative  for  each  word  of  different  origin.  Essays 
and  orations  studied  in  the  high  school  reveal  a 
striking  partiality  for  Latin.  Even  the  addresses 
of  Mr.  Wilson,  while  gaining  simplicity  and  vgor 
from  the  sturdy  Anglo-Saxon,  acquire  their  dignity 
and  distinction  from  the  Latin. 

The  helplessness  of  the  English  student  who  has 
not  had  the  advantages  of  Latin  has  been  forcibly 
impressed  on  me  of  late.  One  of  my  classes  is  com- 
posed of  girls  who  are  taking  the  Household  Eco- 
nomics Course.  Constantly,  as  I  seek  to  throw  light 
on  some  difficult  word  or  reference,  I  realize  that 
there  is  a  blank  in  their  appreciation  of  English 
which  nothing  but  Latin  study  can  fill. 

But  Latin  study  is  more  than  a  matter  of  words, 
as  important  as  they  are.  There  is  the  broader,  if 
vaguer,  aspect  of  background  or  atmosphere.  Does 
not  Shakespeare's  "Julius  Caesar"  gain  in  power 
and  effectiveness  to  the  pupil  who  has  read  Caesar's 
"Commentaries''"  Do  not  the  orations  of  Burke, 
Webster,  Washington,  and  our  present-day  speakers 
acquire  new  significance,  both  of  style  and  content, 
to  the  student  of  Cicero's  "Orations?"  Here,  too, 
one  may  find  rich  material  for  a  course  in  logic. 
And,  if  the  Latin  teacher  introduces  into  her  Cicero 
course  a  few  of  Cicero's  "Letters,"  again  she  and 
the  English  teacher  have  joined  hands.  And  best 
of  all,  perhaps,  is  Virgil's  "Aeneid"  which  with  its 
wealth  of  mythology  illuminates  the  realm  of 
poetry — "The  Odyssey,"  the  poetry  of  Milton,  and 
especially  that  of  Tennyson.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  if  one  has  never  studied  Latin  his  blind  spot  of 
appreciation  of  English  poetry  extends  over  three- 
fourths  of  his  vision,  and  I  believe  this  to  be  true. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  point  out  all  of  the  links  of 
correlation  between  English  and  Latin.  Certainly 
they  are  so  many  and  so  important  that  they  cry 
aloud  for  the  continuance  of  Latin  in  the  high 
school,  not  only  as  a  cultural  asset,  but  also  as  an 
acquirement  of  genuine  usefulness.  And,  just  here, 
I  would  add  a  word  of  warning  to  those  who  would 


? educe  the  curriculum  of  the  high  school  to  a  mere 
training  for  wage-earners.  Education  must  be  a 
larger  matter  than  that  of  value  received  in  dollars 
and  cents,  or  breod  and  meat.  By  virtue  of  its  very 
derivation  it  is  the  leading  forth  or  the  development 
of  the  powers  of  the  individual,  and  surely  mental 
and  spiritual  powers  should  be  ranked  above  those 
of  the  pocketbook,  and  it  is  a  dangerous  doctrine, 
if  there  are  to  be  left  in  the  world  any  save  sordid 
money-makers.  It  is  one  to  be  discouraged  in  the 
high  school  youth  who  is  only  too  willing  to  set  up 
as  his  god  "getting-rich-ciuick."  The  poet  Words- 
worth possessed  to  a  great  degree  the  true  classical 
spirit — a  blending  of  the  present  every-day  world 
of  nature  and  of  human  nature  with  the  world  of 
the  imagination  and  of  the  ideal.     Like  him 

"I'd  rather  be 
A  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn, — 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 
Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn ; 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea ; 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn." 


FOLLOW  OUR  PRESIDENT. 

Have  at  hand  a  map  which  enables  you  to  trace 
the  President's  journey  to  and  through  Europe. 
Follow  from  the  papers  to  see  where  he  travels.  A 
small  red,  white,  and  blue  disk  of  paper  may  be 
pinned  on  the  map  to  show  where  he  is,  and  moved 
when  news  comes  of  a  changed   location. 

The  President  kept  in  touch  with  Washington 
when  he  was  on  the  ocean  by  means  of  the  wire- 
less towers  at  Fort  Myer  station.  How  long  ago 
would  this  have  been  impossible?  Who  made  the 
him.  Perhaps  some  boy  can  describe  the  wireless, 
dream  of  wireless  come  true''  Tell  something  about 
or  better  still,  build  a  model  of  a  wireless  plant 
and  explain  just  how  it  is  operated. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION. 

We  are  training  boys  and  men  to  be  farmers  out 
of  Federal  funds,  preparing  to  advance*  vocational 
education  on  a  large  scale,  promoting  the  construc- 
tion of  solid  highways  within  the  States  as  part  of 
an  interstate  system,  subjecting  the  packer,  the 
canner,  and  the  banker  to  Federal  supervision ;  sure- 
ly without  violation  of  our  fundamental  law  we  can 
find  a  way  by  which  the  nation  can  know  that  al 
of  its  people  are  able  to  talk  and  read  our  own  lan- 
guage. I  do  not  suggest  Federal  control,  but  I 
would  strongly  urge  Federal  co-operation  with  the 
States  toward   definite   ends. 

A  little  money,  the  co-operation  of  the  States,  and 
of  the  industries  of  the  country — and  both  can  be 
had — a  little  money,  perhaps  as  much  in  a  year  as 
we  have  gloriously  spent  in  five  hours  in  Prance, 
and  the  work  could  be  done.'  It  could  be  done 
without  coercion,  without  trenching  on  the  prerog- 
atives of  the  State  in  the  slightest.  If  Ave  could 
offer  help  to  those  willing  to  accept  it,  the  end 
would  be  accomplished.  Make  the  same  kind  of  an 
offer  to  the  States  for  the  education  of  their  illite- 
rates that  we  make  to  them  for  the  construction  of 
roads,  and  in  five  years  there  would  be  few,  if  any, 
who  could  not  read  and  write  in  this  country." — 
Franklin  K.  Lane,  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  In- 
terior, December,  1918. 
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(This  is  tlie  continuation  of  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  January  Education.) 

Daily  Schedule  for  Last  Two  Weeks 

9  :00-10 :00 — Primary  Geography  and  Nature 
Study  (Based  on  Parker's  "How  to 
Study  Geography"  and  various  State 
outline  courses  of  study  in  geograpy, 
nature  study,  and  agriculture. — Hol- 
land Holton,  Instructor.) 
Pi-imer  of  Sanitation,  as  typical  con- 
tent M'ork  for  intermediate  grammar 
grades. — Mrs.  M.  Louise  Bullard,  In- 
structor. 

The  Use  of  Current  Events  in  Geogra- 
phy and  History.  (Miss  Matilda  0. 
Michaels,  Instructor.) 

10:05-11:05 — Planning  Courses  in  the  Elementary 
School.  (Holland  Holton,  Instructor.) 
Busy  Work  and  Supervised  Study, 
Grades  1  to  5.  (]\Irs.  M.  Louise  Bul- 
lard, Instructor.) 

Leiper's  Language  Work  in  Elemen- 
tary Schools.  (Miss  Matilda  0.  Mich- 
aels.) 

11:05-11:45 — General  Assembly. 

n  :50-12:50 — Planning  Courses  in  the  Elementary 
School.     (Holland  Holton,  Instructor.) 
•  Intermediate  Spelling  and  Arithmetic. 
(Mrs.    Bullard.) 

Drawing  in  the     Elementary     Grades. 
(Miss  Michaels.) 

General  Plan  of  Study. 

In  the  Primary  Geograi^hy  and  Nature  Study  the 
teachers  had  access  to  the  courses  of  study  issued 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education.  The  out- 
lines issued  to  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Ala- 
bama, West  Virginia,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  "Iowa,  South  Dakota,  Washington,  and 
Oregon,  and  by  the  territorj'  of  Hawaii  and  Porto 
Rico  were  compared  with  the  outline  suggested  by 
the  Parker's  How  to  Study  Geography  and  the 
North  Carolina  outline  in  geography  and  agricul- 
ture. Methods  of  teaching  the  ditferent  topics  sug- 
gested and  means  of  arousing  interest  were  freely 
discussed.  One  period  was  devoted  to  hygiene  and 
sanitation  in  the  primary  grades. 

In  the  course  on  planning  worlc  each  teacher 
chose  the  reading  or  geography  course  of  some 
grade  slie  expected  to  teach  and  worked  by  some 
outline  similar  to  the  following: 

1.  Texts  to  be  used. 

2.  General  aim  or  purpose  of  each. 

3.  General  plan  of  each. 

4.  Classification   of   material. 

a.  Type.  b.  Outlook  (1)  History,  or  hu- 
man action  in  the  past;  (2)  Literature, 
or  human  thought  and  feeling  of  the 
past;   (3)   geography  or  other  science. 

5.  Outline  of  model  lesson  of  each  type. 

6.  Available    material    in    other    texts    of   the 

class    (or  school)    for  use  parallel  with 
text. 

7.  Kinds  of  material  to  be  on  the  watch  for 


in  current  events  and  in  the  library  to 
add  interest. 
8.     Definite  moral   aims   the   teacher   means   to 

stress  this  year. 
9     Definite  facts   the  pupil   is  expected  to   re- 
member. 
(a)    tories;     (b)    Names;     (e)    Words;  (d) 
Ideas. 
10.  Definite     things     pupil,    as     a    result    of    his 
work,  is  expected  to  be   able  to  do   at 
end  of  year. 

Tlie  busy  work  and  supervised  study  course  was 
Intended  to  show  the  value  of  devices  of  merit  in 
keeping  the  children  profitably  occupied.  The 
value  of  these  devices  in  forming  habits  of  study 
was  emphasized  where  possible,  writing,  drawing, 
language,    and   other  work   were   correlated. 

Teaching  the  Use  of  Special  Devices. 

The  matter  of  arousing  interest  by  means  of 
special  devices  suited  to  tlie  changing  seasons  was 
discussed  in  various  phases.  Among  the  class  dis- 
cussions based  on  the  devices  suggested  were 
these:  the  educational  value  of  "bu.sy  work," 
e.  g.  in  giving  employment  to  the  child,  training 
habits  of  study,  aiding  in  correlation  of  sub.jects, 
giving  means  of  self-expression,  and  giving  recre- 
ation ;  supervision,  for  explanation,  to  prevent  for- 
mation of  careless  habits,  and  to  test  difficulty  of 
the  work ;  use  of  older  and  more  orderly  children 
in  supervision  to  encourage  prompt  completion  of 
work  by  the  more  capable,  to  give  him  confidence 
in  himself,  to  utilize  his  better  understanding  of 
the  other  children,  and  to  save  time  for  the 
teacher;  tests  for  desirable  devices,  e.  g.  purpose, 
appeal,  results  in  comparison  to  effort,  educational 
value,  pleasure,   variety,   etc. 

After  these  topics  had  been  discussed  in  con- 
nection with  various  devices,  two  lessons  were  de- 
voted to  the  games  of  use  in  class-room  work,  such 
as  "French  Blind-Man's  Buff,"  alphabet  games, 
"Jack-in-the-box,"  "hiding  flag,"  "policeman 
game,"  "soldier's  cap,"  "market  day,"  etc.  These 
two  lessons  were  followed  by  others  teaching  pri- 
mary songs  and  tunes.  The  teachers  learned  the 
following:  "Leap-Frog  John,"  "Santa  Claus, " 
"Eight  White  Ships,"  "The  Little  Stair,"  "Over 
There  was  a  Little  Kitty,"  "The  Snow  Storm," 
■'Follow  Me  Pidl  of  Glee,"  "Roll  Your  Hands," 
■•'This  is  the  Way  AVe  Clap  Our  Hands,"  "Rai.se 
Your  Hands." 

The  following  song  collections  were  recommend- 
ed to  the  teachers  as  inexpensive  and  good:  "The 
Juvenile  Entertainer"  (J.  Fischer  &  Bro.,  7-11 
Bible  House,  N.  Y.),  "Young  Folks'  Songs."  (Hatch 
Music  Co.),  "The  Golden  Book  of  Favorite  Songs" 
(F.  A.  Owen,  Dansville,  N.  Y.),  Steele's  "Primary 
Songs"  (F.  A.  Owen),  and  Smith  &  Weaver's  Pri- 
mary Song-Book  (A  Flannagan,  Chicago). 

The  Work  in  Sanitation  and  Hygiene  emphasized 
the  matter  of  cleanliness  and  health  at  schools  and 
in  the  community,  individual  responsibility  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  necessity  for  united  effort  on  the 
other.  The  work  in  Arithmetic  and  Spelling  fol- 
lowed closely  the  .suggestions  of  the  State  outline 
course  of  studv  for  tlie  fourth   and  fifth  grades. 
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How  to  Use  Current, Events. 

The  class  iu  current  events  as  applied  to  geogra- 
phy and  history  in  the  grammar  grades  did  some 
especially  good  work.  The  information  in  the 
Dodge's  Comparative  Geography  as  to  world  com- 
merce was  discussed  in  some  of  its  bearings  on  the 
war,  and  topics  suggested  were  used  as  headings  in 
searching  the  daily  papers  for  news  items.  In  this 
and  similar  work  the  members  of  the  class  took 
large  envelopes  and  wrote  on  each  some  topic  of 
current  interest  and  then  from  day  to  day  dropped 
into  the  envelope  newspaper  clippings  bearing  on 
the  particular  topic.  Among  the  papers  from  which 
clippings  were  made  were  these :  Red  Cross  Maga- 
zine, Greensboro  Daily  News,  Raleigh  News  and-Ob-" 
server,  The  Morning  Herald,  The  Durham  Sun,  and 
The  literary  Digest.  The  purpose  of  this  work  was 
two-fold :  to  exemplify  the  kind  of  material  avail- 
able and  to  preserve  material  the  teachers  could 
use  in  their  work  this  year.  Maps  and  lists  of  pro- 
nunciations Avere  saved  with  especial  care.  One 
larger  map  was  constructed  from  the  collection  of 
maps  showing  positions  of  the  battle  line.  Among 
general  topics  discussed  were  these:  Herbert  Hoov- 
er, the  attitude  of  Germany  to  the  Americans,  Aus- 
tria in  its  relation  to  Germany,  Turkey  and  Bulgaria 
and  Germany,  conditions  in  the  neutral  countries, 
ship-building  activities  in  America,  South  America, 
Roumania,  Ukraine,  Siberia,  the  sugar  condition, 
the  man-power  bill,  etc. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  course  was  to  show  the 
teacher  how  to  be  alert  from  day  to  day  in  saving 
material  from  the  casual  reading  for  use  in  their 
class  work  this  year. 

Language  Lessons. 

The  work  in  Leiper's  Language  Work  covered 
the  text  with  especial  emphasis  on  the  grammar 
grades.  The  following  examination  was  given  at 
the  close  of  the  work,  the  teachers  to  choose  any 
ten  of  the  fifteen:  1.  Give  outline  of  fifth  grade 
work  in  oral  and  written  language.  2.  What  are 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  language  work  in  this 
grade?  3.  Give  suggestions  for  hearing  a  lesson  on 
"observations  and  reports."  4.  Why  is  a  recitation 
by  topics  an  effective  language  lesson?  5.  Into  what 
divisions  may  story-telling  be  divided  ?  Upon  which 
division  should  emphasis  in  the  fifth  year  be 
placed?  6.  Suggest  topics  for  arguments  in  the 
fi,fth  year.  7.  How  is  story-telling  a  basis  for 
work  in  narration?  8.  What  kinds  of  description 
should  be  included  in  the  work  in  description''  9. 
Why  is  language  work  in  exposition  the  most  diffi- 
cult form  of  composition?  10.  What  is  the  value  of 
having  a  child  memorize  poems?  What  preliminary 
work  is  necessary  before  memorizing  from  the 
printed  page?  11.  What  is  the  value  of  a  co-opera- 
tive play?  12.  What  is  the  value  of  letter-Avriting? 
What  kinds  of  letters  should  be  written  in  this 
grade?  12.  What  can  be  taught  through  a  dicta- 
tion lesson''  14.  What  is  the  value  of  having  a 
child  keep  a  diary?  How  can  you  encourage  this? 
15.  How  may  the  dictation  be  used  in  the  grade  you 
are  going  to  teach? 

Drawing. 

The  class  iu  drawing  was  so  conducted  as  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  drawing  is  fundamentally  an- 


otiier  form  of  writing.  Of  course  the  child  should 
be  taught  to  recognize  beauty  of  form  and  color, 
but  he  should  jn'imarily  be  encouraged  to  express 
ideas  through  drawing.  The  work  included  draw- 
ing natural  objects,  coloring  and  mounting  the 
drawings,  cutting  exercises,  making  Christmas  and 
Easter  booklets,  service  flags,  etc. 

The  last  day  of  the  school  the  teachers  had  an 
exhibit  of  work  from  the  Busy  Work  and  Drawing 
classes  correlating  the  two  courses. 


TWO  OPINIONS  OF  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

The  County-Wide  Special  Tax. 

"In  reply  to  the  following  question  asked  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Piiblic   Instruction: 

"Does  the  decision  of  tht  Supreme  Court  in  Hill 
vs.  Lenoir  County  87  E.  Rep.  498,  declare  null  and 
void  all  township  special  taxes  that  were  voted  un- 
der the  provisions  of  Chapter  71  Public  Laws  of 
1911?" 

Tlie  Attorney  General  .says:  "Yes.  That  was  the 
exact  question  decided  in  that  case.  If.  however,  at 
the  election,  the  county  at  large,  voted  for  the  tax 
we  think  that  tax  would  be  valid  as  a  countv-wide 
tax." 

2.  Effect  of  the    Supreme  Court    Decision    on  Six 
Months'  School  Act  in  Cherokee  County  Case. 

The  Attorney  General  says: 

"In  1913  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction devised  a  plan  for  State  aid  to  the  coun- 
ties in  maintaining  six  months  school.  In  conse- 
quence the  legislature  of  1913  enacted  Chapter  33 
of  the  public  laws  of  that  session.  Stated  briefly, 
the  State  sets  aside  annually  from  the  general  State 
funds  $250,000  to  be  devoted  to  such  aid. 

"Of  course  unless  additional  State  taxes  were 
levied  and  collected,  the  money  necessary  for  this 
annual  appropriation  could  not  be  obtained.  So  in 
the  machinery  act  of  that  year  an  additional  State 
tax  of  2  2-3  cents  on  each  .$100  property  was  levied. 
The  State  taxes  for  all  purposes  were  thus  made 
47  2-3  ctnts,  the  court  years  before  and  consistently 
since,  had  construed  the  constitution  as  limiting  the 
combined  State  and  county  taxes  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses to  66  2-3  cents. 

"It  is  manifest  then  that  the  general  county  levy, 
after  such  increase  of  the  State  tax,  could  never  ex- 
ceed 19  cents,  the  47  2-3  cents  of  the  State  and  the 
19  cents  of  the  county  together  being  66  2-3  cents 
of  the  constitution.  The  legislature,  realizing  this, 
attempted  in  section  9  of  Chaper  33  to  authorize 
the  counties  to  levy  a  special  tax  in  excess  of  the 
66  2-3  cents,  not  beyond  five  cents  on  the  $100  to 
provide  for  any  deficiency  caused  by  the  provisions 
of  that  act.  Quite  a  number  of  counties  found  that 
the  19  cents  would  not  provide  them  with  sufficient 
revenue  for  ordinary  current  expenses,  and  so  lev- 
ied an  additional  tax  under  section  9  chapter  33, 
to  provide  for  the  deficiency.  This,  the  Supreme 
('ourt  says,  could  not  be  done  iu  the  face  of  the 
plain  prohibition  of  the  constitution." 

In  our  opinion  it  has  absolutely  no  effect  upon 
any  school  law.  It  is  confined  strictly  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  constitutionality  of  the  attempt  by  the 
legislation  to  authorize  counties  to  levy  a  tax  for  or- 
diary  current  county  expenses  which  added  to  the 
State  tax  would  exceed  the  constitutional  limit  of 
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66  2-8  eeuts.  Xo  school  fund  and  no  school  tax 
were  at  all  involved  in  the  decision.  It  is  true  that 
section  9  of  chapter  33,  Public  Laws  of  1913,  part 
of  the  Act  commonly  known  as  the  Six  Months 
School  Act,  was  declared  unconstitutional,  but  that 
section  is  confined  by  its  own  terms  to  a  tax  to  pro- 
vide for  any  deficiency  in  the  necessary  expenses 
and  revenues  of  the  county  caused  by  the  State's 
levying  in  the  machinery  act  of  that  year  2  2-3 
cents  on  the  $100  to  meet  the  annual  appropriation 
of  $250,000  provided  for  in  chapter  33  to  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  various  counties  of  the  State  for 
the  benefit  of  schools.  The  decision  does  not  affect 
this  appropriation,  the  levy  by  the  State  of  the 
2  2-3  cents,  nor  the  authority  of  the  county  to  levy, 
under  section  4  of  chapter  33.  a  tax  to  bring  its 
scliools  up  to  the  four  months  period,  though  that 
tax  may  exceed  the  66  2-3  cents  limit.  It  further 
lias  absolutely  no  effect  on  chapter  -81  Public  Laws 
(if  1817.  that  being  simply  an  amendment  of  chap- 
ter 33  of  1913." 


THE    NORTH    CAROLINA  EDUCAfflONAL   AS- 
SOCIATION. 

The  Xorth  Carolinac  Educational  Association, 
which  was  organized  last  fall,  offers  membership 
to  any  N'orth  Carolinian  who  is  interested  in  the 
education  progress  of  the  State.  That  is  the  only 
(|ualjfication3  required.  It  does  not  parallel  thfe 
Xorth  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly  forthat  is  a  pro- 
fessionable  body  but  it  gies  to  the  fathers  and  moth|( 
ers  and  others  who  are  interested  in  our  schools  an 
opportunity  to  become  indentified  with  an  educa- 
tional organization  and  by  that  organized  effort, 
a  chance  to  help  crystalize  sentiment  in  the  State 
favorng  better  school  advantages  for  their  children. 
The  Association  is  stressing  three  points,  namely: 
better  schools;  higher  salaries  ;ecjual  pay  for  equal 
work.  By  higher  salaries  we  mean  longer  terms, 
better  buildings,  better  equipped  laboratories,  more 
aesthetic  surroundings,  playgrounds,  etc.  By  high- 
er .salaries  we  mean  not  merely  a  living  wage  for 
our  present  teachers  but  a  salary  that  will  command 
better  trained  teachers.  By  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  me  mean  that  the  cpiantity  and  quality  of 
work,  not  the  sex  of  the  worker,  should  determine 
the  salary.  The  inmiediate  point  of  attack  is  the 
.upport  of  the  six  months  school  amendment  and 
every  ounce  of  energy  is  being  expended  by  the  as- 
sociation to  that  end. 

At  the  head  of  the  organization  and  temporarily 
directing  the  work  is  a  central  state  committee  com- 
posed of  the  following  women :  IMiss  Julia  Damer- 
on  of  Warrenton,  editor  of  the  Alumnae  Xews  and 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  State  Xormal  College 
at  Greensboro ;  Mrs.  Henry  Vogler,  chairman  of 
the  educational  department  of  the  Xoi-th  Carolina 
Federation  of  Women 's  Clubs ;  Miss  Mamie  L.  Jam- 
ison, director  of  the  Extension  Department,  State 
Xormal  College,  Greensboro ;  Miss  Elizabeth  Kelly, 
director  of  Schools  for  Adult  Illiterates,  State  De- 
partment of  Education,  Raleigh.  Miss  Louise  Alex- 
■nder  of  Greensboro  is  treasurer  and  Miss  Mildred 
Harrington  of  Carthage,  secretary.  There  are  two 
standing  committees,  a  press  committee,  with  Mrs. 
W.  T.  Bost  of  Raleigh  as  chairman,  and  a  legislative 
ommittee  with  Miss  Mary  G.  Shotwell  of  Kinston 
,is    chairiiian.        Other   members   of   the    legislative 


committee  are  Mi-s.  T.  W.  Bickett  of  Raleigh,  and 
>Iiss  Gertrude  Weil  of  Goldsboro. 

The  plan  of  organization  is  to  form  branch  asso- 
ciations in  each  county,  each  branch  association 
to  have  township  committees.  When  a  toAvnship 
is  so  large  a  unit  that  the  work  in  it  is  too  heavy 
for  one  committee  the  township  committee  may  ap- 
Doint  as  many  committees  as  it  thinks  best.  Thus 
far  sixt}'  counties  have  been  so  organized  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  epidemic  every  county  in  the 
State  would  have  been  organized  with  active  com- 
mittees in  every  township.  With  the  State  so  sub- 
divided a  personal  appeal  can  be  made  to  every 
citizen  within  a  short  length  of  time  and  without 
foo  much  work  being  put  upon  any  one  person. 
The  work  of  the  Central  State  Committee,  acting 
as  the  organization  committee,,  also  has  been  seri- 
ously retarded  by  the  reason  of  closing  of  many  of 
the  schools,  but  a  number  of  the  counties  reported 
active  work  by  their  township  committees  in  sitp- 
port  of  the  six  mouths  school  amendment  last  Xo- 
vember. 

It  isn't  visionary  to  hope  that  the  Association 
may  in  time  enroll  100,000  or  more  members.  One 
may  join  either  as  a  sustaining  or  non-sustaining 
juember.  Sustaining  members  pay  an  annual  fee 
of  fifty  cents.  Son-sustaining  members  are  just 
as  heartily  welcomed  into  the  Association  as  the 
sustaining  members  for  the  larger  the  enrollment 
the  more  interest  is  manifested  in  whatever  move- 
ment is  being  promoted.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Xorth  Carolina  Educational  Association  to  becoiue 
a  pervcanent  institution  in  the  educational  life  of 
the  State.  It  ss  practically  in  its  infancy  now  and 
needs  a  j,reat  deal  of  encouragement  and  help  from 
educational  leaders.  It  wa.s  orgau'zed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arousing  people  to  a  pii'iilic  conscu'ii«ness 
of  *hc  educational  needs  of  X'orth  Carolina  and  with 
til  a;  as  its  mainspring  it  deserves  all  the  support 
the  people  of  the  State  can  give  it.  Xo  great  state- 
wide results  can  be  accomplished  unless  there  is 
united  effort. 


THE  REAL  PROBLEM  OF  THE  NEW  TIME. 

The  great  problem  of  the  future  is  not  the  organi- 
zation of  leagues  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace 
of  the  world,  but  rather  a  true  comprehension  of  hu- 
manity and  its  problems.  We  cannot  change  the 
old  order  of  the  twentieth  century  into  a  Utopia. 
If  history  teaches  any  lesson,  it  teaches  this,  that 
progress  must  be  slow,  that  humanity  does  not  de- 
velop through  gifts,  nor  by  'abrupt  development, 
but  acquires  its  civilization  by  a  severe  upward 
struggle,  a  little  at  a  time.  If  we  but  "have  judg- 
ment to  know  what  is  best  of  the  old.  and  are  per- 
mitted to  keep  some  of  that,  we  shall  have  made 
some  progress. — Ashley's  "Modern  European  Civili- 
zation." 


It  is  not  enough  to  place  reproductions  of  master- 
pieces in  schools  and  homes  and  say  nothing  about 
them.  If  children  are  to  have  an  appreciation  of 
them,  they  niTist  be  led  to  see  their  beaut.v,  to  under- 
stand what  they  mean,  to  have  some  idea  of  the  in- 
finite ]iatience  and  labor  that  made  their  creation 
possible.— Mrs.  Cather's  "Educating  by  Story-Tell- 
ing." 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FEBRUARY  WORK  IN  PRIMARY  GRADES 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Bullard. 


There  are  so  many  thiugs  to  be  studied  during 
the  month  of  February  besides  our  regular  routine 
worji  that  we  hardly  know  what  to  do — whether  to 
study  a  great  deal  about  one  person  or  a  little 
about  several.  If  we  do  not  watch  ourselves  care- 
fullj%  we  will  find  that  we  are  attempting  too  much 
about  each  person.  We  have  Lincoln,  St.  Valen- 
tine, Washington,  Lowell,  and  Longfellow,  whose 
birthdays  occur  so  near  together  that  small  children 
may  become  confused  if  we  tell  them  about  all  of 
these  famous  persons  during  the  same  month. 
Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  find  out  which  of 
these  persons  the  children  know  tlie  least  about  and 
then  use  that  person's  biographj^  for  the  study  of 
historj%  language,  drawing,  and  ethics?  Quotations 
selected  from  the  writings  of  Lincoln,  Washington, 
and  Longfellow  can  be  and  should  be  used  for  mem- 
ory work,  for  copying,  and  for  dictation.  The  fol- 
lowing are  good:  "Let  us  have  the  faith  that  riglit 
makes  might,"  Lincoln.  ''Peace  with  all  the  world 
is  my  sincere  wisli,"  Washington.  "Love  is  sun- 
shine, hate  is  shadow,"  Longfellow. 

"They  are  slaves  who  dare  not  be 
In  the  right  with  two  or  three." — Lowell. 

These  quotations  can  well  be  used  for  the  third 
and  fourth  grades. 

For  oral  and  written  composition  work  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  may  be  used:  The  Origin  of  St.  Val- 
entine's Day,  The  School  Days  of  Wasliington  and 
Lincoln,  Longfellow's  Love  for  Children,  Lowell's 
Love  of  Nature;  for  history  work:  How  Washington 
and  Lincoln  Helped  our  Country;  for  stories  to  tell 
the  children:  Little  Blossom  and  President  Lincoln, 
Washington's  Love  for  his  Mother;  Longfellow's 
Home  Life.  Let's  leave  off  the  cherry  tree  story 
this  year  as  it  has  become  stale  and  is  only  in  part 
realistic. 

For  February  drawings  and  construction  work 
there  are  numerous  beautiful  tilings  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  suggestions  already  given : 
Washington's  pony,  Lincoln's  cabins,  Lincoln's  flat 
boat,  shield  with  Washington  stamp  on  it,  flags, 
and.  simple  valentines  to  take  home.  Patterns  or 
outlines  should  be  used  for  the  drawings  so  that  the 
work  will  not  be  too  difficult,  for  children  are  easily 
discouraged  when  such  work  does  not  look  as  well 
as  they  expected  it  to  look. 

For  memory  work  the  following  poems  are  good : 
The  Short  Month. 

"Will  winter  never  be  over'' 
"Will  the  dark  days  never  go? 
Must  the  buttercup  and  the  clover 
Be  always  hid  under  the  snow? 
Ah !  lend  me  your  little  ear,  love ! 
Hark!  'tis  a  beautiful  thing. 
The  weariest  month  of  the  year,  love, 
Is  shortest  and  nearest  the  spring." 

— Mrs.  Whitney. 
The  Winter  "Woods 
"The  gum  to  the  spruce  is  clinging, 
The  wintergreen  peeps  through  the  snow, 
The  pine  cones  are  swaying  and  swinging, 
And  rattling  down  they  go. 


There's  a  pla.y-house  fit  for  a  fairy 
In  the  water  fall 's  icy  cave ; 
There  are  silver  feathers  airy 
By  the  little  brook's  frozen  wave. 

The  rabbits  are  scampering  gaily 
On  the  crusty  drift,  pit-pat ; 
The  woodpecker  drums  for  us  daily 
His  merry  rat-tat-tat." 

— Selected. 
"The  valentine     I'm  sending  saj^s 
'The  one  that  I  love  best.' 
Tliere's  only  one  to  give  that  to, — 
Pei-haps  you  maj'  have   guessed. 

I'll  send  it  witii  mj^  dearest  love 
To  you,  dear  mother  mine. 
To  tell  you  that  I'll  always  be 
Your  faithful  Valentine." 

— Selected. 
For  reproduction  work  tlie  following  story  may 
be  used: 

Story  of  Saint  Valentine. 

Long  ago  there  lived  a  priest  by  the  name  of 
Valentine.  This  good  man  was  noted  in  all  the 
country  round  for  his  kindness.  He  nursed  the 
sick,  comforted  the  sorrowing,  and  was  always 
ready  to  give  help  to  any  one  who  was  in  need.  Val- 
entine dearly  loved  the  children,  and  those  who 
went  to  him  for  food  or  clothes  were  never  turned 
away.  x\fter  this  kind  priest  became  too  old  to  go 
about  among  jiis  people  he  was  very  sad  because 
he  thought  he  could  no  longer  be  of  any  help  to 
fhein.  Then  he  remembered  that  he  could  ivnte 
loving  nieesages  to  the  sick  and  sorrowing.  Soon 
his  friends  began  to  watch  for  the  kind  words 
which  were  sure  to  come  whenever  sorrow  or  glad- 
ness entered  their  homes.  Even  the  little  children 
would  say  when  they  were  sick,  "I  think  Father 
Valentine  will  send  me  a  letter  today."  But  after 
a  time  no  more  letters  were  received,  and  soon  the 
news  went  abroad  that  good  old  Valentine  was 
dead.  Then  everyone  said  that  such  a  kind  man 
was  good  enough  to  be  called  a  saint  and  from  that 
day  to  this  he  has  been  known  as  Saint  Valentine. 

It  was  not  long  before  people  began  to  keep  his 
birthday  by  sending  loving  messages  to  their 
friends.  The  notes  and  letters  containing  these 
messages  were  called  Valentines. 

This  all  happened  years  ago,  but  good  Saint  Yixl- 
ntine  is  still  remembered,  for  every  year  we  keep 
his  birthday  on  the  14th  of  Februr.ry. — Selected. 


The  problem  of  the  professional  story-teller  of  the 
future  is  to  tell  the  best  information  of  the  age  in 
as  fascinating  a  form  as  the  old  myths  and  fables 
are  nowt  old  after  years  of  repetition.  Only  in  this 
way  can  contemporary  popular  opinion  be  kept 
abreast  of  the  scientific  truth  of  the  time,  instead  of 
dragging  along  in  the  superstitions  of  the  past. — 
Editor's  Introduction  Mi's.  Cntlier's  ''Educating  by 
Story-Telling." 
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"]?ACK  TO  SCHOOL"  should  now  be  the  slogan 
for  all. 


New  Jersey  has  a  tenure  of  office  law  for  all 
teachers  and  supervisors  below  the  county  and  city 
superintendent  grade,  which  gives  tenure  of  service 
to  teachers  and  supervisors  after  they  have  taught 
three  years  in  the  districts  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged. Should  North  Carolina  have  such  a  law'' 
It  is  worth  considering. 


Superintendent  Frederick  Archer  writes:  "I  aui 
offering  to  white  or  colored  teachers  some  recogni- 
tion in  a  financial  way  to  the  one  who  will  contrib- 
ute the  best  article  to  X.  ('.  Education  during  the 
during  the  course  of  the  next  six  months.  This  is 
lite  the  best  article  to  North  Carolina  Education 
a  good  suggestion  for  other. 


Teachers  can  render  most  effective  service  in  con- 
trolling contagious  iseases  bj'  watching  carefully 
their  pupils  and  reporting  and  excluding  all  sus- 
pected cases.  According  to  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  teachers  are  uo'w  required  to 
give  a  stricter  watch  over  the  children's  health. 
Cards  have  been  sent  out  on  which  reports  should 
be  made  and  the  cards  should  now  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  teachers. 


Several  .schools  are  planning  to  erect  memorials 
to  the  solider  boys  who  left  the  community  to  offer 
up  their  lives  for  their  country.  Davie  and  Ruth- 
erford Counties  propose  to  establish  State  high 
schools  and  erect  certain  buildings  as  a  suitable 
memorial.  This  is  a  tine  idea.  If  the  boys  oft'ered 
up  their  lives,  the  district  should  rise  as  high  patri- 
otically and  establish  a  memorial  that  would  have 
as  its  chief  purpose  to  make  life  better  in  the  dis- 
tricts froiii  which  these  boys  were  sent. 


Let  us  not  forget  this  fact — if  the  State  increase 
the  school  term  and  the  monthly  salaries  of  all 
teachers  the  counties  should  see  to  it  that  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  work  is  likewise  increased.  Superin- 
tendents and  Boards  of  Education  should  think 
seriouslv  of  this. 


Tht  work  of  the  poultry  clubs  in  North  Carolina 
deserves  more  than  passing  notice.  A  report  appe^ars 
elsewhere  in  Education.  The  work  of  these  clubs 
should  be  used  in  the  school  room  as  a  basis  of  lan- 
guage, arithmetic,  and  even  of  domestic  economy. 
How  long  will  it  be  before  the  teachers  learn  to  use 
these  outside  agencies,  these  home  projects  in  con- 
nection with  the  class-room  M'ork? 


The  Caswell  Training  School  for  feebleminded 
cliildreu  has  been  exceedingly  unfortunate.  Within 
one  month  's  time  two  dormitories  have  been  burned 
by  the  children.  The  institution  must  now  make 
broad  plans  for  the  future.  These  and  other  mis- 
fortunes only  emphasize  the  need  of  taking  better 
care  of  these  children  and  safeguarding  the  public 
against  their  increase. 


Now  that  the  war  is  over  and  victory  is  won, 
iire  you  dropping  back  into  your  old  pre-war  ways 
of  doing  things,  or  are  you  keeping  step  with  the 
demands  of  the  new  conditions  ?  Are  you,  for  ex- 
ample, continuing  to  teach  your  pupils  how  to  pre- 
vent waste  and  the  selfish  use  of  food?  Are  you 
using  your  school  work  to  help  carrj'  out  the  con- 
servation and  the  thrift  programs  inaugurated  by 
the  government  as  war  measures? 


Tcacliers  cHii  greatly  impress  the  iiupils  of  all 
gratles  with  tlie  truth  that  they  are  now  living 
til  rough  one  of  the  greatest  epochs  in  the  world's 
history.  This  impression  can  be  made  in  no  bet- 
ter way  than  by  giving  some  time  each  week  to  a 
study  and  discussion  of  the  peace  problems  which 
the  great  conference  in  France  is  now  seeking  to 
solve.  Such  study  and  discussion  should  readily 
tiiid  a  iilace  in  the  regular  work  of  the  school.  Are 
you  alive  to  this  opportunity? 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

All  teachers  are  urged  to  begin  now  to  plan  a 
fitting    celebration    for  Washington's    birthday. 

Attention  is  called  to  a  bulletin  containing  mater- 
ial for  a  program  for  Washiuton's  Birthday  Exer- 
cises to  be  issued  from  the  oft'ice  of  the  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction.  Each  teacher 
should  be  supplied  at  once  with  a  copy  of  this  bul- 
letin as  it  will  be  found  invaluable  in  emphasizing 
the  lessons  of  patriotism  in  tiie  lives  of  the  chil- 
dren as  well  as  older  citizens. 
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THE  DEATH  OP  MRS.  HIGHSMITH. 

A  dcatli  that  will  cause  deep  aiul  syiiipathetic 
sorrow  among'  readers  of  this  journal  is  that  of  the 
wife  of  Dr.  J.  Henry  Highsmith,  of  the  State  l^oard 
of  Examiners  and  Institute  Conductors,  which  oc- 
curred in  the  early  hours  of  Thursday  morning,  Jan- 
uai-y  23,  at  their  home  in  Raleigh,  following  an  ill- 
ne.ss  of  a  week  or  more  with  influenza.  In  the  days 
of  their  youth,  she,  as  Miss  Lula  Johnson,  was  a 
classmate  of  Dr.  Highsmith  in  the  Durham  high 
school,  where  both  took  the  highest  honors  as  stu- 
dents. 13esides  the  husband,  a  son  about  ten  year.s 
old  and  a  daughter  six  share  the  distressing  be- 
rcavein;'iit  which  falls  also  upon  the  parents, 
brothers  and  sisters  of  Mrs.  Highsmith  at  Durham, 
where  her  body  was  laid  to  rest. 


A  PATRIARCH  DEPARTS. 

Dr.  Kemp  Plummer  Battle,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  for  fifteen  years,  from 
1876  to  1891,  died  at  his  home  in  Chapel  Hill  Tues- 
day afternoon,  February  4,  and  was  buried  in  Ral- 
eigh. Thu-'sday,  February  6.  With  his  mental  pow- 
ers and  human  interests  active  to  the  last,  he  at- 
tained the  fullness  of  87  years  of  age,  having  cele- 
brated that  notable  anniversary  last  December,  and 
came  to  his  passing  from  earth  "in  a  full  age,  like 
as  a  shock  of  corn  cometh  in  in  his  season." 

Devoted  to  his  country  and  his  State,  to  his 
ciuirch,  to  the  University,  and  to  public  education, 
he  lived  a  full  life,  serving  whole-heartedly  every 
cause  in  which  he  enlisted.  In  no  better  fashion 
uuiy  his  life  be  summed  up  than  in  the  splendid 
pl-.rase  spoken  of  Dr.  Battle  by  the  lamented  Pres- 
ident p]dward  K.  Graham  in  his  inaugural  address 
in-191.'i  as  one 

"who  now  so  deeply  shares  the  eternal 
youth  al)out  him  that  age  finds  him  with  heart 
so  you)ig  and  a  life  so  full  of  affection  and 
jiraise  that  he  is  the  witness  of  his  own  immor- 

lalilv." 


MARVIN  H.  STACY. 

The  influenza  has  again  taken  heavy  toll  from  the 
Cnivei-sity.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  President  Gra- 
liam  fell  a  victim  to  the  ravages  of  the  plague  and 
on  January  1st,  Acting  President  Marvin  H.  Stacy 
passed  away,  after  an  illness  of  only  a  few  days. 

When  President  Graham  died,  the  task  of  guiding 
the  University  through  this  critical  period  of  edu- 
cational readjustment  fell  upon  Dean  Stacy,  who 
was  at  once  selected  chairman  of  the  faculty 
and  acting  president;  and  the  faculty  and  the 
alumni  looked  upon  him  as  fully  competent  to  carry 
en  the  great  work  so  effectively  begun  by  his  bril- 
liant predecessor. 

With  such  responsibilities  and  with  fine  prospects; 


of  being  elected  President  of  the  institution,  he  ad- 
dressed himself  vigorously  to  the  task  set  before 
him,  with  a  real  understanding  of  the  magnitude  of 
his  new  duties.  But  just  as  he  was  preparing  to 
give  the  first  account  of  his  stewardship  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  a  heavy  hand  was  laid  upon  him  and 
he  was  lifted  to  the  side  of  his  chief.  Students  and 
faculty  and  friends  silently  encircled  his  bier  and 
listened  tearfully  to  the  simple,  formal  words  that 
closed  the  last  chapter  of  his  young  life,  and  then 
raising  their  eyes  pathetically  beheld  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  towards  which  the  warm  blood  of 
the  State  was  sympathetically  flowing  in  the  hour  of 
its  distress. 

Dean  Stacy  was  a  fine  product  of  the  institution 
which  had  claimed  the  full  measure  of  his  devotidii. 
He  ;v;is  the  friend  of  the  unpolLshed  lad,  and  the 
wi.se  counsellor  of  the  hopeful  youth  passii'g  ci^t 
into  the  wide  world.  Ahd  these  qualities  are  only 
too  rare  in  academic  institutions.  To  be  loved  by  a 
group  of  students  is  proof  enough  that  one  is  both 
human  and  genuine. 

Such  men  as  the  University  has  just  lost  must 
again  be  drafted  into  its  .service  and  the  continuity 
will  not  be  broken. 


THE  JUVENILE  OFFENDER. 

Judgs  W.  F.  Harding  says  that  in  every  court  he 
holds,  from  two  to  six  boys  are  defendants  iq,  crimi- 
nal cases.  The  Stonewall  Jackson  Training  School 
is  full.  The  jails  and  the  chaingang  are  the  last 
places  even  for  a  hardened  criminal.  Boys  should 
not  come  before  the  criminal  courts.  A  special 
juvenile  judge  shoTild  be  provided  for  every  county 
and  the  religious  bodies,  and  other  humanitarian 
organizations  should  co-operate  with  this  officer  to 
reclaim  these  boys  and  give  them  proper  direction 
and  encouragement. 

It  has  been  suggesteil  tliat  the  Clerk  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  could  very  well  be  made  the  juvenile 
judge,  and  teachers,  principals  and  superintendents 
of  schools  and  the  ministers  of  a  community  could 
co-operate  with  him  in  such  a  way  as  to  save  the 
youth  and  protect  society  from  their  criminal  in- 
clinations. 

School  officials  are  especially  concerned  over  the 
influence  of  the  juvenile  offender.  They  should 
study  ways  and  means  of  saving  such  offenders  and 
check  the  human  waste. 

If  the  juvenile  court  as  suggested  above  is  not 
the  best  way,  what  is  the  best?  Shall  educators 
admit  that  there  is  no  hope? 


"Whoever  puts  a  beautiful  thought  or  melody 
into  the  world,"  Avrites  an  Indian  poet,  "gives 
more  than  a  diamond  of  Golconda."  Whoever  helps 
a  child  to  understand  and  enjoy  beautiful  thoughts 
and  melodies,  gives  almost  in  as  great  a  measure  as 
their  creator. — Mrs.  Cather's  "Educating  by  Story- 
Telling." 
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THE  STATE  READING  CIRCLE  COURSE 


READING  IN  THE  LOWER  GRADES. 

lu  studying  this  chapter  the  teacher  should  use 
the  State  Course  of  Study  Vol.  I  as  a  constant  ref- 
erence in  order  that  she  may  see  in  the  work  out- 
lined with  the  Reading-Literature  Series  of  Read- 
ers, the  practical  application  of  the  ideas  here  pre- 
sented. 

The  teacher's  purpose  in  studying  this  chapter 
should  be  three-fold,  namely: 

(1)  ,To  gain  a  clear  understanding  of  the  lead- 
ing ideas  presented. 

(2)  To  view  these  ideas  in  the  light  of  her  ex- 
perience. 

(3)  To  make  plans  for  the  practical  application 
in  her  daily  work  of  the  help  she  has  gained. 

The  organization  of  the  chapter  is  here  outlined 
and  questions  on  each  leading  topic  are  given. 
ORGAXIZATION  OP  THE  CHAPTER. 

A.  Motives  for  Learning  to  Read: 

1 .  Joy  in  the  Power  of  Mastery. 

2.  Jo.y  in  the  Stories  Read. 

B.  Problems : 

1.  Getting  the  Thought. 

2.  Mastery  of  Form. 

3.  Selection  of  Readers. 

I.  Getting  the  Thought. 

1.  Treatment  of  Basic  Text  by  Teacher. 

a.  General  Survey. 

b.  Time  for  Completion. 

2.  Lesson  Plans. 

^.  Motivation. 

b.  Organization. 

c.  Relative  Value  of  Facts. 

d.  Child's  Initiative. 

e.  Using  the  Child's  Experience. 

II.  Mastery  of  Form — Securing  a  Vocabulary. 

1.  Progress  and  Extent. 

2.  Means  of  Securing 

a.  Through  Context. 

b.  Presentation  of  New  "Words, 
e.  Phonics. 

d.  Eye — Recognition. 

3.  Drills  and  Reviews. 

4.  Test  of  Mastery. 

a.  New  and  Varied  Material. 

III.  Types  of  Lessons. 

1.  Study  Recitation. 

2.  Study  Period. 

3.  Recitation. 

4.  Seat  Work. 

a.  Study  for  Recitation. 

b.  Outgrowth  of  Recitation. 
.5.  Purpose  of  Periods. 

IV.  Other  Problems. 

1.  Expression. 

2.  Slow  Child  and  Slow  Class. 

3.  Measuring  Results. 

QUESTIONS. 
A.    Motives. 

1.  What  forces  must  the  teacher  seek  to  keep 
alive  an  use  as  the  incentives  for  learning  to 
read  ? 

2.  How  do  teachers  of  the  second,  tliird  and 
fourth  grades  compare  Ayith  teachers  of  begin- 
ners ? 


B.     Problems. 

1.  What  are  the  problems  in  teaching  reading? 

2.  What  is  the  relation  of  each? 

(See  State  Course  of  Study  Vol.  I,  pages  21-23.) 

3.  (a)  What  are  the  three  types  of  readers?  (b) 
Give  an  example  of  each;  (c)  State  your  ex- 
perience in  using  each;  (d)  Of  which  type  are 
the  books  of  the  Reading-Literature  Series?; 
(e)  How  may  children  be  given  variety? 

I.  Thought-Getting. 

1.  Treatment  of  Basic  Text. 

a.  What  does  the  teacher  gain  from  a  sur- 
vey of  the  basal  reader? 

b.  How  long  should  the  basic  text  be  used? 

2.  In  making  out  a  Lesson  Plan  what  are  the  fac- 
tors to  be  provided  for?  (See  State  Course  of 
Study  Vol.  I,  Pages  78-104). 

3.  What  are  the  Motives  that  may  be  given  for 
reading  a  lesson?  How  can  the  teacher  seek 
to  arouse  a  certain  motive? 

4.  What  is  gained  from  the  Organization  of 
Ideas? 

5.  How  may  the  Relative  Value  of  Facts  be  em- 
phasized? 

6.  What  provision  should  be  made  for  the  child's 
Initiative? 

7.  How  use  his  Past  Experiences? 

II.  Vocabulary. 

1.  What  is  the  rate  of  i^rogress  in  securing  a  vo- 
cabulary ? 

2.  What  are  the  means  of  securing  a  vocabu- 
lary? 

a.  Do  j'our  pupils  use  the  context  and  initial 

consonant'' 

b.  How  may  new  words  be  presented? 

c.  In  teaching  words  as  wholes  do  you  use 

the  three  steps:  (1)  Idea,  (2)  Picture, 
(3)  Words? 

d.  What  are  the  steps  in  teaching  phonics? 

(See  State  Course  of  Study  Vol.  1,  page 
56-79  for  detailed  work  related  to  Read- 
ing-Literature Series.) 

e.  Wh}'  are  some  words  easier  than  others' 

3.  (a)  Wliat  are  the  essentials  of  drill?;  (b)  How 

motivate  reviews? 

4.  (a)   What  is  the  test  of  word  mastery?;    (b) 

How  may  new  and  varied  material  be  se- 
cured ? 

III.  Types  of  Lessons. 

1.  "What  are  the  three  types  of  lessons  with  new 
subject  matter? 

2.  What  takes  place  in  each? 

3.  What  should  be  the  relation  of  seat  work  to  the 
lesson? 

4.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  reading  periods? 

5.  See  how  these  ideas  are  worked  out  in  lesson- 
plans  in  the  State  Course  of  Study  Vol.  I, 
pages  83-104. 

6.  See  pages  43-45  for  Seat  Work. 

IV.  Other  Problems. 

1.  How  may  expressive  oral  reading  be  secvired? 
(State  Course  of  Study  Vol.  I,  pages  24-27). 

2.  What  suggestions  ars  given  for  helping  the 
slow  child,  the  slow  class? 

3.  Measure  your  pupils  by  the  standards  suggest- 
ed in  the  last  sentence  of  this  chapter. 
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4.  See  tliat  your  ]nipils  are  » 

a.  Strong  antl  rapid  in  thought-getting. 

b.  Reasonably  eliarniing  in  oral  reading. 

c.  Independent  in  attacking  words. 

d.  Happy  in  the  power  of  accomplishment. 

e.  Growing  in  interest  in  the  stories. 

Note — Thorndike  Scales. — Dr.  Thorndike  has  pre- 
pared two  reading  tests,  one  for  measuring  ability 
in  reading  words,  and  the  other  for  reading  sen- 
tences. These  tests  are  convenient,  definite  and 
easily  scored.  Every  teacher  should  possess  the 
scales  and  learn  to  use  them  in  her  work.  In  or- 
dei'ing,  write  for: 

1.  Tlioi-ndike  Visual   Vocabulary  Scales. 

2.  Thorndike  Scale  for  Understanding  of  Sen- 
tences. 40  cents  each.  Address  Bureau  of  Publica- 
tion, Teachers'  College,  New  Yor?ii  City.         S.  F. 


READING  IN  THE  UPPER  GRADES,   RAPEER, 
CHAPTER  VIII,  PAGES  161-183. 

"Education  should  be     inspiring  and     releasing 
rather    than     disciplinary    and     scholastic." — John 
Dewey. 
I.     The  Reading  Problems. 

1.  What  .should  the  teaching  of  reading   accom- 
plish ? 

a.  The  interpretation  of  the  printed  page. 

b.  Klapper,  page  126  subdivides  the  aim  as 
follows:  (a)  The  technique;  (b)  Informa- 
tion; (c)  Literary  aim;  (d)  Ai't  of  read- 
ing; (e)  Mastery  of  symbols. 

e.  Is  the  interpretation  of  the  printed  page 
the  prime  object  of  teaching  reading? 

d.  Is  not  the  formation  of  ideals  a  )uajor 
aim? 

e.  Does    not    Rapeer's     distinction    between 

reading     and     literature     make     reading 
scholastic  rather  than  inspiring? 

f.  Does  the  analj^tie  study  of  a  bit  of  litera- 

ture increase  the  child's  appreciation? 

g.  Would  the  study  of  some  selections  be  in- 
ane without  an  emotional  appeal? 

2.  Oral  Reading  a's.  Silent  Reading. 

a.  Is  most  material  in  reading  books  suitable 

for  oral  reading' 

b.  How  does  oral  reading  affect  the  rate? 

e.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  rate  of  reading 
to  the  interpretation  power? 

d.  Will  you  obtain  a  better  final  rate  by  in- 
sisting on  accuracy  from  the  first? 

e.  Should  the  purposes  that  lead  people  to 

read  in  life  largely  determine  the  aim  and 
method  of  teaching? 
;i.  Criticism  of  Oral  Reading. 

a.  Does  class  criticism  ordinarily  tend  to  be- 
come trivial? 

b.  Should  the  child  read  by  rule? 

c.  How  should  oral  reading  be  motivated' 

d.  Is  a  motive  necessary  for  good  oral  read- 
ing? 

4.  Does  informational  reading  matter  have  a  ten- 
dency to  hold  children  in  school? 
II     Aids  to  Reading. 

A.  Mechanical  Helps  or  Minor  Aids. 
1.  Position  as  an  aid. 

a.  How.  does  position  affect  oral  reading? 

b.  Does  it  in  any  way  affect  silent  reading? 


2.  Articulation  as  an  aid. 

a.  If  oral  reading  is  to  give  information  and 
to  entertain,  why  is  good  articulation  nec- 
essary ? 

b.  How  can  j^ou  improve  it? 

c.  Will  good  articulation  aid  silent  reading? 

3.  The  dictionary  as  an  aid  to  reading. 

a.  Find  words  quickly:   (a)   Alphabetical  ar- 

rangements; (b)   Guide  words. 

b.  Pronunciation  of  words:  (a)  Diacritical 
works;  (b)  Spelling;  (c)  Syllabication; 
(d)  Accent. 

c.  Select  meaning:    (a)    Discrimination;    (b) 

Etymology. 
i>.     JMethod  Helps  in  Reading. 

1.  The  assignment  of  work  is  the  ba.sis  of  method 
in  the  recitation. 

a.  Klapper  (page  129)  .says  it  should  contain: 

(a)   Preliminary     Drill;      (b)   Intellectual 
Preparation;   (c)   Emotional  Appeal. 
The  character  of  the   subject  matter  will  deter- 
mine the  predominating  element. 

b.  What  is  purpose  of  assignment?:  (a) 
Guide  to  private  study;  (b)  Stimulate 
effort;  (c)  Serve  as  basis  for  recitatoin 
test. 

c.  What  are  faulty  assignments?:  (a)  Indefi- 

nite or  vague;  (b)  Not  fitted  to  selection; 
(c)  Too  many  questions. 

d.  Should  assignments  vary?:  (a)  Oral  read- 
ing— secure  practice;  (b)  Silent  reading, 
organization,  interpretation. 

e.  Should  an  assignment     consist   ordinarily 
of  one  question? 

2.  Dramatics  as  a  major  aid  inreading  method. 

a.  Conserve  the  power  of  concrete  imager.y. 

b.  Concrete  imagery   essential   to   interpreta- 
tion. 

c.  Exercise  power  of  myth  making. 

d.  Increase  in  detail  as  we  proceed  up  the 
grades. 

3.  Reading  memory  gems. 

a.  Understand  the  meaning. 

b.  Repeat  the  whole  selection  every  time. 

c.  Break  up  into  natural  parts. 

d.  Work  intensively  for  short  periods. 

4.  The  direction  of  private  reading  as  an  aid  in 

method. 

a.  Make  use  of  school  library — information. 

b.  Give  oral  or  written  reports  of  book — test 
for  silent  reading. 

c.  Allow  children  to   make   their  own   selec- 

tions for  oral  reading. 
Would  you  agree  that  the  ultimate  aim  of 
all  reading  exercise  is  to  get  the  pupil  to 
read  widely  for  himself  and  to   develop 
taste  for  wholesome  literature? 
III.     Measuring  Ability  of  Reading. 

1.  Scales  for  measuring  rate  of  reading. 

2.  Scales  for  measuring  comprehension. 

a.  Of  what  benefit  might  it  be  to  a  teacher 
to  know  the  rate  and  comprehension  of 
each  of  her     pupils  as     compared     with 

f  standard  rates  and     comprehensions     of 

children  of  like  age? 

b.  What  benefit  might  it  be  to  a  pupil- 
How  could  a    superintendent    use    these 
facts? 
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Note — Study  carefully: 

a.  Question  at  first  of  chapter. 

b.  Summary  at  close. 

c.  Projects  for  further  work. 

Perhaps  the  best  reference  books  on  page  186  are 
7,  13  and  1  in  the  order  given.  A.  T.  A. 


ARITHMETIC,  CHAPTER  llC. 

I.     Introduction. 

1.  After  reading  the  first  section  write  out  the 
essentials  of  arithmetic.  Compare  with  the 
State  Outline  Course  of  Study  for  each  grade. 

2.  What  should  be  the  teacher's  aim  in  teaching 
the  essentials  of  arithmetic  ? 

3.  One  of  the  most  important  points  in  this  dis- 
cussion is  the  recognition  of  relative  values  in 
arithmetic.  Study  your  text  on  the  four  fun- 
damentals of  arithmetic  and  make  suggestions 
as  to  the  relative  values  of  problems  in  the  dif- 
ferent exercises  listed. 

4.  Upon  what  principles  do  you  measure  the  work 
of  the  grades  in  arithnTCtic? 

II     Arithmetic  in  the  Lower  Grades. 

1.  The  Present  Interest  in  tlie  Subject. 

a.  What  is  the  chief  reason  for  the  present- 

day  interest?:  (a)  Previous  study,  experi- 
ment and  discussion  of  the  subject    ;(b) 
No  uniformity  of     opinion  of     the  great 
principles  of  its  teaching. 

b.  Result  of  Pestalozzi's  teaching:  (a) 
Arithmetic  early  in  the  course  of  study; 
(b)  Method  interesting  and  attractive  to 
young  children. 

e.  Changes  in  the  use  of  motives:  (a)  Artifi- 
cial motives;  (b)  More  vital  motives. 

2.  Value  of  Experience. 

a.  How  may  we,  through  study,  benefit  from 
the  vahiable  experience  in  investigations 
and  how  will  it  help  to  answer  the. follow- 
ing questions :  (a)  When  shall  we  begin 
the  study  of  arithmetic?  (b)  How  shall  we 
teach  the  subject';  (c)  And  how  much 
shall  we  require  of  the  child? 

3.  Experience  Abroad. 

a.  Comparison  of  attainments  of  European 
and  American  pupils  in  mathematics. 

b.  ResTilt  from  study  of  (Coxirse  of  Study)  in 
this  country. 

4.  When  Arithmetic  Should  Begin : 

a.  When  does  the  State  Outline  Course  of 
Study  suggest  that  arithmetic  should  be- 
gin? 

b.  Give  as  many  reasons  as  you  can  for  be- 
ginning arithmetic  in  the  first  grade. 

5.  Importance  of  Oral  Work: 

a.  Place  for  oral  work — Time  given  to  it. 

b.  Provision  made  in  Course  of  Study  for 
oral  work. 

c.  Preparation  of  the  teacher  for  successful 

oral  drills. 

6.  Lack  of  Preparation : 

a.  Teachers  should  have   (1)     a     first     hand 

knowledge  of  the     subject  matter     to  be 
tauglit;    (2)    a    workable,    usable    plan    or 
method  of  teaching. 

b.  Study  carefully  the  State  Outline  Course 
of  Study  for  the  first  foiir  grades  and  tlie 


best  authorities  on  the  teaching  of  arith- 
metic. 

7.  Use  of  Objects. 

a.  When  do  you  use  objects  in  teaching  pri- 
mary arithmetic? 

b.  How  long  must  the  use  of  objects  be  kept 
up? 

c.  Why  is  it  necessary  to   vary   the   objects 

and  methods  used? 

d.  Write  out  in  detail  a  plan  for  presenting 
and  teaching  the  combination  6  +  9. 

8.  Nature  of  the  Arithmetic. 

a.  "There  has  been  much  complaint  in  years 
past  that  the  kind  of  arithmetic  which 
children  have  been  getting  is  not  the  kind 
that  tliey  will  use  when     out  of  school." 

This  criticism  has  liad  its  effect  upon  the 
school  eour.se  and  the  result  is  an  elimina- 
tion of  all  but  the  essentials. 

b.  A  thorough  mastery  of  the  essentials_ 
should  be  emphasized. 

c.  P>equent  reviews  and  dailj'  drills  are  nec- 
essary. 

9.  Changes  in  Teaching: 

a.  Prom  a  careful  study  of  the  preliminary 

problems  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter, 
the  summary  and  projects  in  application 
at  the  close  of  Chapter  X,  and  the  state- 
ments under  the  above  heading,  what  do 
.you  think  the  greatest  change  in  teaching 
arithmetic? 

b.  What  demands  are  made  by  parents    and 

business  men  at  the  present  time? 

c.  How  shall  we  plan  the  work  of  the  class- 

room to  meet  these  demands? 

10.  The  Study  Period. 

a.  List  the  advantages  of  supervised  study. 

b.  What  proportion  of  the  time  alloted  daily 
to  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  should  be 
given  to  supervised  study  of  the  subject — 
the  teacher  and  pupils  working  together? 

c.  Pupils  will  make  greater  progress     when 

teachers  plan  to  meet  individual  needs 
and  make  corrections  by  personal  direc- 
tion during  the  study  period. 

11.  Work  to  be  Done  in  the  Primary  Grades. 

a.  From  the  State  Outline  Course  of  Study 
find  out  what  is  to  be  taught  in  each 
grade  from  the  first  through  the  fourth. 

b.  Compare  with  outline  course  given  in  Ra- 
peer  and  note  (1)  the  differences;  (2)  the 
suggestions  for  improvement  in  methods 
and  drills. 

c.  What  should  be  emphasized  in  the  drills? 

d.  What  should  the  reviews  include? 

e.  State  definitely  what  a  child  should  know 

in  arithmetic  before  leaving  the  fourth 
grade.  H.  S.  P. 

CHAPTER  X. 

III.     Arithmetic  in  the  Upper  Grades. 

' '  Our  American  schools  begin  to  fall  behind  those 
of  other  countries,  with  respect  to  the  content  of 
mathematics,  at  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
school  year,  and  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  school 
year  they  are  a  year  or  more  behind." 

In  many  North  Carolina  schools  we  begin  to  "fall 
behind"  in  the  fourth  school  year.     This  condition 
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is  caused  (1)  by  the  teacher  presupposing  that  the 
work  of  the  preceding  grade  or  grades  has  been 
thoroughly  done  and  that  the  structure  on  which 
she^  is  building  is  solid,  or  (2)  she  does  not  have 
before  her  a  complete  outline  of  the  year's  work. 

1.  Questions  to  be  answered  before  the  chapter 
is  studied: 

a.  Do  I  need  a  clearer  idea  of  how  to  teach 
Arithmetic  in  the  upper  grades' 

b.  Is  my  vision  narrowed  to  the  grade  I 
teach,  or  do  I  see  the  problem  of  teaching 
Arithemetic  in  all   the  upper  grades  as  a 

unit? 

c.  Am  I  so  wedded  to  my  method  of  .teach- 

ing that  I  cannot  grasp  a  new  idea? 

2.  Questions  to  be  answered  from  the  text: 

a.  What  knowledge  of  Arithmetic  should  the 

child  have  before  entering  the  fifth  grade  ? 

b.  Name  and  discuss  the  different  types  of 
problems  used  in  grades  V-VIII. 

c.  Should   the   pupil   memorize   the   rule     or 

make  it  for  himself  and  why? 

d.  What  tests  will  you  use  in  measuring  re- 
sults of  your  work' 

e.  Describe  a  project  for  teaching  Arithmetic 
in  each  of  the  upper  grades. 
Suggestion — Make  a  complete  outline  of  Chapter 
X,  mail  it  to  a  friend  who  is  studying     the     book, 
with  the  request  that  she  criticise  it.  D.  F.  G. 


only  the  doctrine  of  the  book,  but  go  away  with 
this  doctrine  worked  into  a  practical  teachable  les- 
son plan 


PRACTICAL  PLANS  FOR  CONDUCTING  READ- 
ING CIRCLE  WORK. 

In  Gaston  County  Supt.  F.  P.  Hall  is  causing  his 
teachers  to  meet  for  the  study  of  the  reading  circle 
books,  at  central  schools,  like  Belmont,  Dallas  and 
Cherryville,  under  the  leadership  of  the  superin- 
tendents of  these  schools.  In  this  way  as  many 
meetings  as  may  be  needful  to  complete  the  book 
may  be  held.  With  a  longer  series  of  meetings 
shorter  lessons  %vill  occur  and  more  concentrated 
work  can  be  done.  At  the  close  of  the  work  an 
examination  will  be  held  by  the  leader. 


In  Rowan  County  Supt.  R.  G.  Kizer  is  combining 
the  general  county  meeting  with  the  group  plan. 
Two  general  meetings  are  to  be  held  at  which  the 
teachers  break  up  into  departments— primary, 
grammar  grade  and  high  school — all  under  compe- 
tent leaders  for  the  study  of  the  reading  circle 
books.  These  are  to  be  followed  by  three  group 
meetings  at  each  group  center  school  in  the  county 
for  the  more  intensive  study  of  the  book  in  the  light 
of  the  practical  expreience  of  the  teacher. 


In  Guilford  County,  Supt.  Thos.  R.  Foust  holds 
a  county-wide  meeting  on  the  second  Saturday  in 
each  month.  At  each  second  meeting,  all  the  teach- 
ers come  together  for  the  discussion  of  routine  mat- 
ers, after  which  they  break  up  into  departments- 
primary,  grammar  grade  and  high  school— each  un- 
der a  competent  leader  for  the  study  of  the  books. 
At  the  other  meetings  they  go  at  once  into  depart- 
ments for  the  study  of  the  books.  Besides  doing 
the  work  contained  in  the  book,  the  instructors  go 
further  and  work  out  a  practical  lesson  plan  for 
the  subject  studied.  Each  teacher  is  furni.shed 
with  this  definite  plan.     In  this  way  they  get  not 


Supt.  S.  B.  Underwood,  of  Pitt  County,  reports 
a  very  satisfactory  meeting  held  at  Greenville  Sat- 
urday, January  11th.  He  says — "The  group  work 
started  off  very  satisfactorily  and  I  think  is  going 
to  be  .successful." 

A  series  of  meetings  is  scheduled  for  February 
1st,  February  15th,  March  8th  and  March  22nd. 
The  plan  in  regard  to  Reading  Circle  work  is  as 
follows : 

The  superintendent  meets  with  the  group  lead- 
ers'at  10:15  for  a  conference.  A  general  session  is 
held  at  11:00  o'clock  followed  by  group  work — 
each  group — (1)  primary,  (2)  grammar  grade,  (3) 
principals  of  two  or  three-teacher  schools,  (4)  teach- 
ers of  one-teacher  schools,  and  (5)  high  school 
teachers,  meeting  in  different  recitation  rooms.  The 
teachers  of  Pitt  County  are  very  fortunate  in  se- 
curing such  able  leaders  for  the  group  work  as 
Supt.  Swanson,  of  the  Greenville  city  schools ;  Prof. 
C.  W.  Wilson,  Miss  Maupin,  Mr.  Austin,  and  Miss 
Ray,  of  the  faculty  of  the  East  Carolina  Teacher 
Training  School. 

The  chapters  in  Rapeer's  "How  to  Teach  the  Ele- 
mentary Subjects"  as  outlined  in  North  Carolina 
Education  are  taken  up  for  discussion  at  the 
meetings.  The  assignment  of  work  is  also  made 
from  the  outlines  in  North  Carolina  Education. 

The  superintendent  supplies  each  teacher  with 
copies  of  Rapeer  and  North  Carolina  Education 

A  number  of  other  counties  are  following  the  plan 
for  Reading  Circle  work  outlined  above  and  are 
finding  much  interest  among  the  teachers  in  pro- 
fessional study  and  growth  through  the  use  of  the 
Reading  Circle  books. 


E.  L.  Best,  Superintendent  of  Franklin  County, 
held  a  county-wide  teachers"  meeting  in  December. 
The  feature  of  this  meeting  was  a  full  discussion 
of  the  Reading  Circle  work  for  the  year.  Plans 
were  made  for  doing  the  Reading  Circle  work  in 
group  meetings.  Group  leaders  were  appointed. 
Lesson  assignments  were  made.  The  first  series 
of  group  meetings  was  held  on  January  17th.  Just 
prior  to  this  meeting,  Mr.  Best  sent  a  circular  let- 
ter to  all  his  teachers,  which  gave  general  informa- 
tion and  also  a  full  outline  of  the  chapters  the 
teachers  were  studying. 


Scotland  County's  first  teachers'  meeting  was 
held  in  Laurinburg  on  January  11th.  Two  teach- 
ers from  the  Laurinburg  schools  conducted  lessons 
in  writing  and  spelling  Avith  their  grades,  at  which 
all  the  teachers  observed.  This  was  followed  by  a 
round  table  discussion  of  the  observations  which 
was  led  by  D.  F.  Giles  of  the  State  Board  of  Exam- 
iners. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Reading  Circle  lessons  were 
conducted  by  Supt.  Eugene  Harris.  This  type  of 
teachers'  meeting  will  be  continued  each  month 
until  the  year's  work  is  completed.  County  Super- 
intendent, L.  M.  Peele,  will  have  only  county-wide 
meetings  this  year,  there  being  only  twenty-three 
school  districts  in  the  county. 
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News  and  Comment  About  Books 


NOTES  AND  CO.VOIENT. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Nortti  Caro- 
lina will  undertake  at  present  the 
establishment  of  a  State  printing 
plant  and  th*  publication  of  its  own 
text-books.  The  State  Educational 
Commission  in  its  recent  report  did 
not  recommend  it. 

II     H     H 

The  continued  high  prices  of  food- 
stuffs impose  upon  many  the  necss- 
sity  for  holding  on  to  war-time 
economies.  A  timely  counsellor  is 
a  little  book,  Food  Saving  and  Sh:u'- 
ing  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Company, 
New  York,  2  4  cents)  just  issued  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Unitsd 
States  Food  Administration.  A  fore- 
word by  Herbert  Hoover  tells  the 
boys  and  girls  that  many  millions  of 
people,  even  now  that  the  war  is 
over,  look  to  America  for  food  until 
the  next  harvest.  The  cessation  of 
the  war  does  not  extract  the  use- 
fulness from  this  practical  and  very 
interesting  book. 

H     H     1( 
Of  the  war  books  that  came  just 

as  the  war  went,  Eva  March  Tap- 
pan's  The  IJttle  Book  of  the  War," 

(Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston, 
60  cents)  is  one  that  deserves  more 
than  the  life  of  a  moment.  It  is  for 
grades  seven  and  eight  and  empha- 
sizes the  topics  specified  for  full  dis- 
cussion in  a  course  of  instruction 
issued  by  the  National  Board  for 
Historical  Service.  It  contains  maps, 
illustrations,  a  good  index,  and 
within  brief  compass  a  connected 
story  of  the  war  in  ten  chapters  un- 
der such  headings  as  "The  Spark 
that  Exploded  the  Magazine,"  "The 
Dash  Towards  Paris,"  and  "The 
Americans  as  Helpers." 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Hines   Automobile  Book,   by   P.   T. 

Hines,  Editorial  Assistant  of  the 
Progressive  Farmer.  Cloth  and 
paper  covers,  96  pages.  Price, 
paper  covers,  9  6  pages.  Sold  only  in 
combination  with  subscriptions  to 
the  Progressive  Farmer.  Progressive 
Farmer   Company,    Raleigh,   N.   C. 

An  automobile,  which  costs  as 
much  as  five  or  ten  horses,  is  a  dear 
purchase  if  driven  aiad  handled  con- 
tinually by  one  who  knows  nothing 
about  its  proper  care.     This  book  is 


filled  with  common  sense  aid  for 
any  one  who  is  interested  in  life- 
extension  of  his  automobile.  Here 
is  one  sensible  sentence  from  the 
^ery  first  chapter:  "There  is  no  book 
printed,  no  matter  how  complete,  that 
will  take  the  place  of  the  instruc- 
tion book  of  your  particular  car." 
The  book  contains  twenty-five  chap- 
ters and  a  number  of  diagrams  and 
illustrations.  Some  of  the  chapter 
headings  will-  indicate  the  very  prac- 
tical nature  of  the  instructions: 
"Why  a  Motor  Runs,"  "Making  the 
Gear  Shifts  Right,"  "Lengthening 
tlv3  Life  of  the  Bearings,"  "What  to 
Look  for  in  Case  of  Trouble,"  "Cai 
Care  in  a  Nutshell."  A  handy  time, 
trouble,   and   money-saver. 


-Modei-n  Euroiiean  History:  A  Text- 
book for  Secondary  Schools.  By 
Roscoe  Lewis  Ashley,  author  of 
"Early  European  Civilization," 
"American  History,"  "The  New  Civ- 
ics," etc.  Cloth,  xxii-|-710  pages. 
Price  fl.SO.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

This  and  the  same  author's  "Early 
European  Civilization"  make  a  two- 
book  course  in  European  history 
that  is  most  timely.  But  timeliness 
Is  not  their  sole  merit.  The  volume 
in  hand,  by  a  writer  who  for  nearly 
a  decade  has  done  significant  work 
in  the  Pasadena,  California,  High 
School,  is  a  notably  well  e.xecuted 
product,  representing  great  indus- 
try, intelligent  research,  and  tireless 
work.  Dealing  with  the  social  and 
economic  rather  than  with  the  pure- 
ly military  phases  of  history,  the  au- 
tohr  has  attended  to  the  thought- 
forces  and  great  movements  by 
which  civilization  has  been  set  for- 
ward and  developed.  The  mass  of 
matter  has  been  admirably  organized 
and  arranged  from  chapter  division 
to  marginal  outline.  All  this  is  fur- 
ther enriched  by  149  Illustrations, 
17  colored  maps,  and  20  maps  in 
the  text.  In  content,  equipment, 
and  mechanics  of  manufacture,  it 
reaches  the  high  standard  charac- 
teristic of  the  best  modern  text- 
books. 


Printing  for  School  and  Shop.  By 

Frank  S.  Henry,  Instructor  in  Print- 
ing. Philadelphia  Trades  School 
First  Edition.  Cloth  xiii4-318 
pages.  Price,  $1.25.  John  Wiley  & 
Sons,  New  York. 

Seeing  that  it  is  doubly  valuable, 
one  wonders  why  printing  has  not 
won  wider  recognition  in  the  voca- 
tional schools.  As  a  training  in  the 
mechanics  of  English  the  setting  of 
type  is  an  undeniably  useful  exer- 
cise, while  as  an  industry  the  print- 


ing trade  ranks  as  high  as  sixth  in 
importance  in  the  United  States.  As 
a  product  of  and  as  a  further  stimu- 
lus to  the  recognition  of  printing  by 
the  vocational  department  of  schools, 
the  book  described  above  is  very 
welcome.  Its  subtitle  explains  that 
it  is  a  book  for  apprentices,  for 
continuation  classes  and  tor  general 
use  in  schools.  For  the  apprentice 
or  for  the  beginner  in  a  printing 
school  the  book  is  of  great  value  as 
a  text-book;  for  the  author,  as  he 
says,  has  kept  in  mind  the  boy  "who 
knows  nothing  ol:  the  subject"  and 
has  tried  to  fit  the  book  to  his  needs. 
The  author  has  done  his  work  so 
well  that  his  presentation  of  the  un- 
derlying principles  of  each  process 
will  prove  not  only  valuable  to  the 
beginner  but  helpful  to  the  experi- 
enced   printer. 


Projects  in  the     Primary  Grades: 

A  Plan  of  Vv^ork  for  the  Primary 
Grades  and  the  Kindergarten.  By 
AliCe  M.  Krackowizer.  Cloth,  221 
pages.  Price  $1.28  net.  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company,  Philadelphia. 

This  is  a  volume,  apparently  the 
first,  in  a  "School  Project  Series" 
edited  by  W.  P.  Russell,  Ph.  D.,  of 
the  University  of  Iowa.  It  is  not  a 
book  of  mere  lesson  plans,  but  a 
book  of  plans  and  outlines  for  that 
larger  scheme  of  education  through 
the  natural  activities  and  surround- 
ings of  children.  Some  of  the  chap- 
ters are  on  "Play  as  Purposeful  Ac- 
tivity," "Social  Experience  as  Pur- 
poseful Activity,"  and  "The  Formal 
Subjects  as  Purposeful  Activities." 
Out  of  play  activity  comes  the  con- 
struction of  dolls,  pictures,  toys  and 
the  like,  and  the  making  of  these  call 
into  exercise  purposeful  constructive 
activities  such  as  gifts  on  holidays 
and  birthdays  and  the  preparation  of 
decorations  for  the  school  room  and 
refreshments  for  special  occasions. 
Perhaps  the  idea  of  the  book  is 
shown  more  concretely  in  the  illus- 
trations, such  as  "Making  Drills  for 
Seed,"  "Making  Our  Bed-room  Fur- 
niture," "Weaving  Baskets,"  "A 
Japanese  School,"  "Mother  Goose," 
"Alice  in  Wonderland,"  "Showing 
the  Spinning  Process,"  and  "Primary 
Methods  Class."  It  is  rich  In  sug- 
gestion for  primary  and  kindergar- 
ten teachers  and  will  greatly  aid 
most  of  them  in  organizing  their 
work  and  in  making'  better  use  of 
their  material. 


Educating  by  Story.Telling,  show- 
ing the  value  of  story-telling  as  an 
Educational  Tool  for  the  use  of  all 
workers  with  children.  By  Kath- 
erlne  Dunlap  Gather,  author  of 
"Boyhood  Stories  of  Famous  Men," 
"The  Singing  Class,"  etc.  Cloth. 
xviii-l-396        pages.      Price         $1.60. 
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World  Book  Company,     Yonkers-on- 
Hudson,  New   York. 

This  is  another  addition  to  the 
somewhat  lengthy  list  of  books  on 
story-telling  that  have  appeared  in 
recent  years;  but  ample  excuse  for 
its  appearance  is  found  in  the  view- 
point adopted  and  in  the  real  excel- 
lence of  the  author's  work.  The  is- 
suance of  such  a  book  also  finds  jus- 
tification in  the  natural  place  it  finds 
in  the  "Play  School  Series,"  which 
tho  publishers  are  issuing  under  the 
editorship  of  Clark  W.  Hethering- 
ton,  director  of  Physical  Education 
in  California.  While  other  books  on 
story-telling  deal  with  the  subject  in 
its  general  features,  Mrs.  Gather 
deals  more  specifically  with  the  edu- 
cational value  of  story-telling  and 
gives  plans  by  which  it  is  possible 
"to  intensify  the  child's  interest  in 
most  of  the  subjects  composing  the 
curriculum,"  as  literature,  music, 
art,  ethics,  history,  geography,  na- 
ture study,  domestic  science,  manual 
training.  Thirty-one  type  storieo 
are  included  to  illustrate  the  appli- 
cation of  story-telling  to  the  teach- 
ing of  these  subjects  and  there  is  a 
goodly  list  of  stories  by  months  for 
each  grade.  There  is  also  a  chapter 
on  Bible  stories.  An  instructive, 
stimulating,  and  valuable  book  for 
teachers  and  others  who  would  make 
the  most  of  story-telling. 


'he  past  through  fact  and  fancy.  A' 
.  dozen  or  more  of  the  famous  homes 
in  literature  are  described  from 
Homer,  Irving,  Scott,  Hawthorne, 
and  others.  Numerous  illustrations 
also  add  to  the  effectiveness  of  these 
happily  conceived  readers. 


Home  and    Country     R«adei*s,     by 

Mary  A.  LaseMe,  of  the  Newton, 
Massachusetts,  High  Schools,  with  a 
foreword  by  Dr.  Frank  E.  Spauld- 
ing.  Superintendent  of  Schools  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Book  I,  266  pages. 
Book  II,  282  pages.  Book  HI,  347 
pages.  Book  IV,  366  pages.  Price, 
65  cents  each.  Little,  Brown  & 
^ompany,  Boston. 

These  readers  make  a  fine  set  of 
textbooks  in  patriotism.  They  are 
built  around  the  theme  that  the 
true  patriotism  is  that  which  comes 
from  the  right  education  of  the  heart 
toward  one's  home  and  country. 
Hence  these  readers  are  not  a  mere 
collection  of  recent  war  addresses, 
but  a  body  of  literature  drawn  from 
a  multitude  of  sources  that  reflect 
appreciation  of  those  things  which 
endear  one's  homeland  to  the  heart. 
Here  are  poems,  speeches,  and  ex- 
tracts from  various  writers  relating 
to  home  life  and  its  pleasures,  to 
outdoor  life,  to  home-making,  and 
to  American  ideals.  Along  with 
Drake's  "The  American  Flag"  is  East- 
man's "An  Indian  Boy's  Training;" 
then  there  are  "The  County  Fair,',' 
Hawthorne's  "Miraculous  Pitcher," 
and  Dinah  M.  Craik's  "Green  Things 
Growing."  And  there  is  "A  Boy's 
Remembrance  of  the  Broad  Coun- 
try," by  John  Masefield.  Literature 
of  the  past  and  the  present  is  laid 
under  tribute   to  allow     peeps     into 


Builders  of  Democracy,  by  Edwin 
Greenlaw,  Keenan  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish in  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Cloth,  347  pages.  Price  60 
cents.  Scott,  Foresman  and  Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

This  is  a  new  volume  in  the  Lake 
History  Series  of  these  publishers. 
It  may  be  used  for  background  study 
in  history,  as  a  supplementary  read- 
er in  civics  or  good  citizenship 
classes,  and  it  is  not  without  value 
for  use  in  English  composition  and 
literature.  The  matter  is  divided 
into  three  sections;  (1)  The  Call  to 
the  Colors,  (2)  The  Builders  and 
Their  Work,  (3)  Soldiers  of  Free- 
dom. The  first  contains  such  text- 
matter  as  Secretary  Lane's  "Makers 
of  the  Flag,"  President  Wilson's 
"The  Living  Flag,"  and  "The  Call 
to  the  Colors,"  and  Walt  Whitman's 
"Beat!  Beat!  Drums!"  The  second 
has  "The  story  of  Beowulf,"  "The 
Sufferings  of  the  Poor  Man,"  from 
John  Richard  Green,  "Defenders  of 
the  Rights  of  the  Poor  Man,"  "How 
Democracy  has  been  Carried  on  in 
America,"  and  Longfellow's  "The 
Ship  of  State."  The  third  contains 
selections  rising  almost  like  shouts 
from  the  battlefields  of  the  great 
war — from  Lloyd  George,  Herbert 
Kaufman,  Donald  Hankey,  Conings- 
by  Dawson  and  others.  The  plan 
and  the  preparation  of  the  contents 
betray  at  nearly  every  turn  the  gift- 
ed, industrious,  and  conscientious 
workman.  Only  two  improvements 
suggest  themselves:  (1)  The  au- 
thor's connections,  knitting  together 
the  collected  material,  should  by  all 
means  have  been  in  a  different  type, 
and  (2)  the  extracts,  by  foot- 
notes or  otherwise,  should  have  been 
identified  to  facilitate  ready  refer- 
ence for  further  reading. 


Giuiies   AVith    the   Dictionary. 

An  interesting  little  pamphlet 
that  will  help  many  teachers  is  sent 
free  upon  application  to  G.  &  C. 
Merriam  Company,  Springfield,  Mass. 
It  was  written  by  Dr.  Edward  Stitt, 
of  the  New  York  City  schools.  Half 
a  dozen  pages  are  devoted  to  a 
"A  Graded  Course  in  Use  of  the  Dic- 
tionary," beginning  with  th©  sixth 
year,  and  nearly  two  dozen  pages 
are  occupied  by  general  suggestions 
of  a  practical  nature.  Sixteen  pages 
are  devoted  to  games,  more  than 
two  dozen  in  number,  based  upon 
the  dictionary  and  designed  to  cul- 
tivate  the     dictionary     habit.     This 


same  company  also  has  five  other 
pamphlets  on  its  list  of  helps  for 
teachers,  any  of  which  will  be  sent 
without  charge  to  readers  of  North 
Carolian  Education  who  write  for 
them,  addressing  G.  &■.  C.  Merriam 
Company,    Springfield,    Mass. 

TEACTIEIiS   WANTED 
«!100  TO  $150  MONTH 

A,il  teachers  should  try  the  U.  S. 
Government  examinations  constantly 
being  held  throughout  the  entire 
country.  Thousands  of  permanent, 
life  positions  are  to  be  filled  at 
from  $1100  to  $1800;  have  short 
hours  and  annual  vacations,  with 
full  pay.  Those  interested  should 
write  immediately  to  Franklin  In- 
stitute, Dept.  C  227,  Rochester,  N 
Y.,  for  schedule  showing  all  exami- 
nation dates  and  places  and  large  de- 
scriptive book,  showing  the  positions 
open  and  giving  many  sample  exam- 
ination questions,  which  will  be 
sent  free  of  charge. 

We  feel  that  we  can'be  of 'service  ot 
teachers  desirous  of  obtaining  positions 
for  the  coming  school  year  in  the  SOUTH 
OR  SOUTHWEST.  We  place  experi- 
enced an  inexperienced  teachers,  and  are 
always  pleased  to  answer  inquiries.  The 
Yates-Fisher  Teachers'  Agency,  Stahl 
man  Building,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

GUIDE-POSTS 

FOR  THE 

SCHOOL  ROOM 

is  a  new  book  on  teaching  that  contain  g 
plain,  pointed,  practical  Pedagogy  on  ev- 
ery page,  and  has  grown  in  popularity 
every  day  since  it  came  from  the  press. 
Published  and  sold  by  the  author  J  B 
ROBERTSON,  Concord,  N.  C.  Single 
copy,  60  cents,  post  paid. 


EAST  CAROLINA 

Teachers  Training  School. 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina. 
Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree 
to  teach.  Winter  term  begins  Jan- 
uary 2,  1919. 

For  catalog  and  other  information 
address. 


Robt.  H.  Wright, 

PRESIDENT, 
Greenville,  N.  C. 
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SCHOOL  NEWS  BRIEFS. 

The  students  at  Wake  Forest  who 
hail  from  the  Palmetto  State  have 
organized   a   South   Carolina   Club. 

The  biology  class  in  the  Durham 
high  school  has  nineteen  members. 
jMiss  Fannie  P.  Bivins  is  the 
teacher.  A  part  of  their  work  was 
an  interesting  study  in  the  city 
health  department  made  on  a  recent 
visit  of  the  class  to  the  laboratory 
of  the  health  board. 

Mrs.  Allie  Rice  Anderson,  a  grad- 
late  of  the  Emerson  School  of  Ora- 
tory in  Boston,  is  the  new  teacher 
of  expression  at  Buie's  Creek  Acad- 
emy. The  enrollment  at  Buie's  is 
reported  to  be  25  ahead  of  the  same 
date  last  year  and  will  apparently 
be  limited,  says  the  Record,  "by  the 
number   we   can   care   for." 

Ihe  North  Carolina  Educational 
Association  offers  membership  to 
;uiy  North  Carolinian  who  is  inter- 
ested in  the  educational  progress  of 
the  State.  One  may  join  either  as 
a  sustaining  or  a  non-sustaining 
member.  The  sustaining  members 
pay  an  annual  fee  of  fifty  cents. 
Branch  associations  have  been  or- 
ganized in  a  number  of  counties. 

The  Red  Cross  in  Wilmington 
has  made  provision  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  home  nursing  course  in 
Ihe  schools  with  a  view  to  keeping 
up  this  course  until  there  is  at  least 
one  graduate  of  the  course  in  every 
family  in  the  city.  The  severity 
of  th«  influenza  epidemic  has  no 
doubt  had  much  to  do  with  this 
determination.  Dr.  Chas.  W.  Stiles 
says  this  is  the  most  ambitious 
scheme  ever  undertaken  by  the  Red 
Cross  Society  and  if  carried  out  will 
make  a  name  for  the  city  of  Wil- 
mington. 


Kiiiston    Prepares    for    Public    Park 
and  Playgi-ound. 

One  bank  of  Neuse  river  at  Kin- 
Rton  for  a  distance  of  several  blocks 
will  be  converted  into  a  puBlic  park 
and  playground,  to  contain  a  com- 
munity recreation  building  at  the 
most  convenient  point.  Between  50 
and  100  representative  men  and  wo- 
men are  backing  the  plan,  including 
the  mayor.  City  Councilmen  and 
Chamber  of  Commerce  representa- 
tives will  discuss  the  details  with  a 
committee  representing  various  wo- 
men's organizations  and  churches. 
The  bank  selected  is  high  above  the 
river.  Some  terracing  will  have  to 
hR  done,  Iron  railing  installed,  paved 


walks  laid  and  the  ground  beautified 
by  landscape  gardeners.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  dedicate  the  park  and  recre- 
ation building,  which  would  contain 
reading  and  music  rooms,  gymnasium 
for  both  sexes  and  a  swimming  pool, 
to  Kinston's  war  dead. 


Address  to  Students  of  Mathematics. 

Dr.  David  Eugene  Smith,  of 
Teacher's  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, well  known  author  of  a  series 
of  mathematical  texts,  will  address 
the  Association  of  Teachers  of  Sec- 
ondary Mathematics  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  Greensboro,  N.  C,  February 
7th  and  8th.  The  Association  meets 
this  year  under  the  auspices  of  the 
State  Normal  College.  On  February 
6th  Dr.  Smith  will  address  the  stu- 
dents of  mathematics  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina. 


Bond  Issue  for  Fi-ee  ^^1U  Seminary 
at  Ayden. 

A  dispatch  from  Kinston  says  that 
bonds  will  be  issued  for  a  new  ad 
ministration  building  and  dormitory 
at  the  Free  Will  Baptist  Seminary 
at  Ayden,  it  was  decided  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  trustees  there  recently. 
The  issue  will  be  for  $50,000.  The 
■plant's  present  valuation  Is  $30,000. 
The  bonds  will  be  sold  in  a  drive 
from  February  10  to  March  10,  and 
committees  were  appointed  for  each 
Conference  district.  Conference  ap- 
portionments follow:  Eastern  and 
Western,-  $14,000  each;  Central, 
$1S,000;    Cape   Fear,   $4,000. 


Wttleton  Female    College  Destroye<l 
by  Fire. 

On  the  morning  of  January  22 
Littleton  Female  College  was  totally 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  destruction 
was  complete,  buildings  and  proper- 
ty being  consumed  In  flames  with 
nothing  saved,  excepting  a  few 
trunks  belonging  to  some  of  the 
students. 

The  fire  was  discovered  at  3  a.  m., 
at  which  time  the  students,  of 
course,  were  asleep.  Naturally  quick 
work  on  the  part  of  the  young  la- 
dies was  necessary,  but  all  escaped 
without  injury. 

Littleton  has  no  fire  department 
and  nothing  could  be  done  to  com- 
bat the  flames,  which  ate  into  tht 
wooden  buildings  very  quickly.  The 
fire  originated  in  the  culinary  de- 
partment, having  caught,  it  is  be- 
lieved, from  a  stove  in  which  fire 
had  been  left  the  night  before.  It 
Is  reported  here  that  a  can  of  kero- 
cene  was  in  the  room  where  the  Are 
started. 

There  have  been  as  many  as   300 


!n  attendance  at  Littleton  College, 
but  this  year  the  number  is  small- 
er. The  institution,  which  is  the 
property  of  Rev.  A.  M.  Rhodes,  while 
not  controlled  by  the  North  Carolina 
Methodist  Conference,  is  strongly 
endorsed  by  that  body  and  its  chief 
patronage  comes  from  Methodists. 
The  property  was  estimated  to  be 
worth  about  $75,000. 

This  institution  has  done  a  unique 
work  in  North  Carolina,  and  its  loss 
to  the  State  will  be  felt.  It  was  one 
of  the  first  instittuions  in  Eastern 
Carolina  to  introduce  vocational 
subjects  for  girls  and  provide  for 
'he  education  of  the  poor  at  a  min- 
imum of  cost. 


Wake  Forest  Announces  Inter-Colle- 
giate Debates. 

The  Wake  Forest  College  Debate 
Council  announces  that  two  inter- 
collegiate debates  have  been  ar- 
ranged for  the  present  session;  one 
with  Randolph-Macon  College,  of 
Ashland,  Virginia,  to  be  debated  in 
Raleigh  abotu  the  first  of  April;  the 
other  with  Baylor  University,  of 
Waco,  Texas,  to  be  held  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  on  Easter  Monday.  These 
two  debates  constitute  the  finals  of 
two  series,  which  now  stand  tied. 

The  question  for  discussion  with 
Randolph-Macon  is:  "Resolved,  That 
the  Federal  Government  should  set- 
tle Industrial  disputes  by  compulsory 
arbitration."  The  Virginia  College 
has  choice  of  sides  but  has  not  an- 
nounced its  decision  in  the  matter. 
Three  questions  have  been  submit- 
ted to  Baylor  University,  and  the 
decision    is   expected    shortly. 


Appalachian  Girls  as   Fire  Fighters. 

What  might  easily  have  been  a 
more  serious  matter  happened  re- 
cently at  the  Appalachian  Training 
School  in  the  old  academy  building. 
The  roof  just  where  the  flue  passes 
through  caught  Are  and  when  dis- 
covered was  ablaze  inside  the  gar- 
ret. The  young  ladies  were  at  the 
domestic  science  class,  and  when  in- 
formed of  the  flre  they  all  came 
with  various  vessels  of  water. 
The  few  boys  that  were  available 
did  their  part  well,  and  thus  by  the 
aid  of  the  heroic  girls  the  fire  was 
extinguished  before  any  serious 
damage  was  done.  This  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  a  better  water 
system  for  the  .school,  and  better 
fire  prevention. 


liesolutions   of  High  School  Confer- 
ence at  Cliapel  Hill. 

A  conference  of  high  school  and 
college  representatives  met  at  Chap- 
el Hill  January  6  to  discuss  school 
problems  growing  out  of  the  influenza 
situation,  adopted  reFolutions  rec- 
ommending that  colleges     give    full 
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credit  to  high  school  seniors  for  this 
year's  worlt  upon  certificate  o£  the 
principal  that  the  student  has  suc- 
cessfully completed  such  work  as 
the  school  offered  this  year  where 
such  work  is  the  equivalent  of  at 
least  one-half  the  normal  year's 
work.     The    resolutions    follows: 

"Resolved,  That  this  conference 
urges  upon  all  schools  the  impor- 
tance of  completing  as  nearly  as 
possible  a  full  year's  work.  That 
in  view  of  the  unusual  conditions 
prevailing  the  conference  recom- 
mends to  the  colleges  the  advisabil- 
ity of  giving  full  credit  for  this 
year's  work  upon  certificate  of  the 
principal  that  the  student  has  suc- 
cessfully completed  such  work  as 
the  school  offered  this  year,  where 
such  work  is  the  equivalent  of  at 
least  one-half  the  normal  year's 
work." 

About  forty  representatives  were 
present.  The  resolutions  were  sent 
up  to  the  several  colleges  for  their 
consideration. 


Progressive   Charlotte. 

The  school  board  takes  the  prop- 
er view  that  the  $150,000  at  its 
service  for  the  erection  of  a  high 
school  building  is  far  from  suffici- 
ent. It  would  be  hard  to  conceive 
of  circumstances  that  would  permit 
the  erection  of  a  creditable  house 
for  high  school  purposes  with  any 
sum  short  of  $2  50,000.  Surveying 
the  Charlotte  field  and  the  growing 
demands  of  the  city,  we  should 
think  the  board  might  find  excellent 
use  for  as  much  as  $300,000;  but 
certainly  the  city  should  consider 
nothing  under  the  $2  50,000  now  be- 
ing figured  on.  We  must  have  the 
high  school  and  there  is  no  shying 
around  the  city's  duty  in  providing! 
the  money  needed.  If  any  mistake 
is  made  in  the  matter  of  a  new  bond 
issue  it  should  be  on  the  safe  side, 
with  a  little  money  over,  rather 
than  not  enough  for  a  finished  job. 
— Charlotte   Observer. 


Washington  Fixes  Movie  Night     for 
School  Children. 

A  request  to  parents  not  to  allow 
their  children  to  attend  the  moving 
pictures  during  the  week  on  school 
nights  and  a  request  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  New  Theatre  to  show 
appropriate  pictures  for  children  on 
Friday  nights  is  contained  in  a  set 
of  resolutions  which  were  passed  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  board  of  trus 
tees.  The  resolutions  read  as  fol- 
lows in  part:  Whereas  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Washington  public  schools  it  is  det- 
rimental for  pupils  of  the  school  to 
attend  picture  shows  and  other  en- 
tertainments   on    school    nights. 

Therefore,    he    it    resolved:     That 


we  request  parents  of  the  pupils  of 
the  Washington  public  schools  to 
prohibit  the  attendance  of  said  pu- 
pils at  such  entertainments  except 
tertainments  on  school  nights, 


County  Health  AVork  Attrjicts  Atten- 
tion. 

County  health  work  in  North  Car- 
olina has  for  a  long  time  attracted 
the  attention  of  national  health  ex- 
perts, as  well  as  of  health  workers 
of  other  States.  Several  counties 
have  served  as  models  to  many 
States  entering  new  upon  the  work, 
and  scores  of  physicians  and  health, 
officers  have  visited  the  State  to 
study  county  health  work  first  hand 

Sixteen  counties  in  the  State  to- 
day, embracing  a  total  population  of 
697,634,  or  2S  1-2  per  cent  of  the 
State's  entire  population,  have  well 
developed  and  active  county  health 
organizations.  Nine  counties,  Da- 
vidson, Forsyth,  Lenoir,  Nash, 
Northampton,  Pitt,  Robeson,  Rowan 
and  Wilson,  furnish  below  a  .num- 
mary of  their  work  in  figures  which 
covers  fourteen  months,  the  period 
of  their  organization.  These  counties 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  County  Health  Work  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health. 

According  to  the  report  of  the 
health  activities  of  these  nine  coun- 
ties, for  fourteen  months,  7,364  san- 
itary closets  were  constructed,  20.- 
S34  people)  were  examined  for  hook- 
worm disease,  3,928  persons  were 
treated  for  hookworm,  479  schools 
were  visited  by  health  officers,  3  8,- 
9  69  school  children  were  examined 
by  their  teachers  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  health  officers,  12,699 
school  children  were  examined  by 
the  health  officers,  6,171  children 
were  treated  for  physical  defects, 
1,528  adults  were  given  physical  ex- 
aminations by  the  health  officers, 
3  7,2  3  4  persons  were  vaccinated 
against  typhoid  fever,  6,450  were 
vaccinated  against  smallpox,  4,3  56 
cases  of  infectious  diseases  were 
quarantined,  696  public  health  meet- 
ings were  held  with  an  attendance 
of  87,450,  and  815  articles,  dealing 
with  health  subjects,  were  prepared 
for  publication  in  the  county  papers. 


Importance     of     Ponltry     dnhs     in 
North  Carolina. 

Poultry  clubs  among  the  boys  and 
girls  of  North  Carolina  have  suc- 
cessfully raised  53,708  chickens 
from  94,760  eggs,  according  to  sta- 
tistics gathered  from  more  than 
2,000  of  the  5,000  members  by  Mi-. 
A.   G.   Oliver,   club   work   director. 

Receipts  of  the  members  totaled 
$166,536.80;  expenses  $36,528,  -ep- 
resenting  a  net  profit  of  $130,008.80. 
The  members  sold   27,764   fowls   for 


$1.25  each,  amounting  to  $34,705, 
and  sold  or  used  at  home  13,248 
dozen  eggs,  which  at  an  average 
value  of  35  cents  per  dozen, 
amounted  in  value  to  $4,636.80. 
They  had  on  hand  on  November  1, 
2  5,2  40  good  breeding  fowls  worth 
$3  each,  amounting  in  value  to 
$75,720.  They  built  302  first-class 
houses  and  54  0  good  coops  of  a  value 
of  $9,060,  and  won  about  $115  in 
prize  money.  Deducting  for  feed 
and  care,  and  the  material  and  labor 
;n  building  coops  and  handling  birds. 
the  net  profit  as  shown  in  the  mem- 
bers'  reports  to  Mr.   Oliver  amounts 
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"Echoes  from  Dixie,"  old-time  Southern 
songs,  compiled  by  Mrs.  J.  Griff  Edwards, 
leader  of  the  Confederate  Chior  of  Ameri- 
ca, and  edited  by  Matthew  Page  Andrews, 
compiler  of  the  '•  Dixie  Book  of  Days,  " 
with  an  interesting  forward  by  Mr.  An- 
drews on  the  place  music  holds  on  South- 
ern life,  has  come  under  the  President 
General's  eye  lately.  This  collection  con- 
tains all  the  sweet  old  songs  our  mothers 
used  to  sing,  the  confederate  songs  our 
fathers  marched  by  in  the  sixties,  the  ne- 
gro lullabies  our  old  black  mammy  hushed 
us  to  sleep  with,  and  the  fine  old  hymns 
that  comforted  and  supstained  our  grand- 
parents when  they  were  giving  up  their 
best  beloved  for  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try. The  music  accompanies  the  words 
and  the  book  is  simply  bound,  easily  hand- 
led, and  would  be  a  welcome  asset  to  any 
gathering.— Confederate  Veteran,  Sep- 
tember, 1918. 

Price  50  cents    Postage  10  cents 
LLOYD  ADAMS  NOBLE,  Publisher 
31  West  15th  Street  New  York  City 
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lorry  air  hole 

camouflage 


WW  Vb  %M^  cloverleaf 

"™*  vitamine 

junior  high  school        questionnaire 
and  hundreds  more  have  been  added  to 

webster's 
New  Inter^sational 


DICTIONARY.     For  the  first  time  you 
CcUi  find  authoritative  answers  to  your 
I    questions  about  all 
these  new  terms. 


FACTS  are  de- 
manded as  never 
before.  Exact 
information  is 
indispensable. 

Never  before  was  the  New  International 
so  urgently  needed  in  school  work,  and 
never  before  was  it  procurable  at  a  price  so 
relatively  low. 

Regular  and  India-Paper  Editions. 

Also  Webster's  Collegiate,  Third  Edition. 
ANewBoolj.    12l3Paecs.   1700  Illustrations. 

Write  for  Specimen  Pages.  Free  to  teachers,  a 
new  booklet,  "Use  of  the  Diotionary—Games  with 
the  Dictionary." 

G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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to  $130,008.80. 

Mr.  Oliver  was  assisted  in  tliis 
work  by  agents  of  the  extension 
force,  and  by  his  assistant,  Mr.  E. 
G.  Warden.  In  doing  the  worlc,  the 
two  men  made  many  trips  over  the 
State,  held  21  educational  exhibits, 
organized  166  clubs  in  43  counties, 
and  traveled  nearly  12,000  miles  by 
team  and  train.  They  held  113 
club  meetings  where  there  was  an 
attendance  of  2,082  members,  and 
14  other  general  meetings  where 
about  1,600  people  were  in  attend- 
ance. Mr.  Oliver  reports  also  201 
lectures  delivered  and  211  demon- 
strations in  judging  and  handling 
poultry  given  before  a  total  of  15,- 
329  people. 

These  results  show  that  the  work 
with  poultry  is  becoming  more  and 
more  popular  among  the  young  peo- 
ple of  the  State.  According  to  Di- 
rector B.  W.  Kilgore  "the  results  of 
these  club  organizations  are  highly 
pleasing,  becauise,  in  addition  to 
the  value  in  money  to  the  member.; 
themselves,  a  better  knowledge  of 
pure  bred  fowls  and  the  use  of  one 
breed  on  the  farm  is  becoming  more 
general,  this  being  a  valuable  educa- 
tional fact  in  the  farming  work  of 
the   State." 


The  lady  who  likes  children  was 
gushing  over  Helen,  aged  three. 

"How  old  are  you,  darling?"  she 
asked. 

"1  isn't  old,"  said  Helen.  "I'm 
nearly  new." 


The  Christian  virtue  of  faithful- 
ness is  the  Stoic  virtue  of  courage 
with  deeper  roots  to  it  and  finer 
flower. — H.    Black. 


liKCONSTRUCTION  OPENS 
GOV'T  JOBS  TO  TEACHERS 


All  teachers  should  try  the  U.  S. 
Government  examinations  soon  to 
be  held  throughout  the  entire  coun- 
try. The  positions  to  be  filled  pay 
from  $1100  to  $1800;  have  short 
hours  and  annual  vacations,  with 
I'uU  pay. 

Those  interested  should  write  im- 
mediately to  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  C  226,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for 
schedule  showing  all  examination 
dates  and  places  and  large  descrip- 
tive book,  showing  the  positions 
open  and  giving  many  sample  exami- 
nation questions,  which  will  be  SBUt 
free  of  charge. 


101  Best 
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A  Teachers!  Write  for 


C^Tknnn            1^    '  your   free    sample  ■. 

dOllQS  -  -  fi        copy.  An  old  friend  J 

.                          ^^        with   new  features.  _ 

J    Over  3  niillion  sold.  Contains  patriotic  songs 

.    of  all  Allies  and  a  splendid  collection  for  school  • 

■  use.  5  crntsc.ich  in  100  lot-gf.o.h.  Chicago.  {I.Of'  * 

■  per  dozen  prepaid.    10  cents  per  copy  prepaid  k 

J    THE  CABLE  CO.,  1-1^  Cable  BIdg..  Chicagi  o  » 


GEORGE  PEABODV  COLLEGE  FOR  TEi^CHERS 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

S  U  IVI  IVI  E  R    QUARTER 

First  Term  June  12-- July  23 
Second  Term  July  24"August  29 

Some  of  the  most  notable  educators  in  the  United  States  will 
help  make  this  our  greatest  and  best  summer  school. 
Write  for  catalogue  today. 


State  College  Summer  Setiool 


WEST  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


The  School  for  the 
Forward-Looking 

JUNE  10— JULY  25 

Courses  for  Primary,  Intermediate,  and  High  School  Grades  for 
College  Entrance  and  College  Credit. 

Write  for  Catalogue  to 

W.  A.  WITHERS,  Director. 


UNIVERSITY  of  VIRGINIA  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

EDWIN  A,  ALDERMAN,  PrcKident. 

First  Term  June  23  to  August  2. 
Second  Term  August  4  to  September  6, 

COUKSES  FOK   COLLEGE   CREDIT.      COURSES   FOR    COLLEGE     EN- 
TRANCE.     COURSES    FOR  HIGH    SCHOOL    TEACHERS. 
COURSES    FOlii    ELBMENTARV  TEACHERS. 

Several   hundred    different   courses   in   the   following   subjects: 

Agriculture,  Astronomy,  Biology,  Field  Botany,  Chemistry,  Domestic  Economy,  Draw- 
ing, Education,  English,  French,  Games,  Geography,  German,  Greek,  History,  Hygiene 
and  Sanitation.  Latin,  Library  Methods,  Manual  Training,  Mathematics,  School  Music, 
Philosophy,     Physical    Training,     Physics,     Psychology,     Story    Telling,     Writing. 

Special  courses  in  Drawing,  School  Music,  School  Gardening,  Aesthetic  Gymnastics, 
P'lay grounds   and    Recreation,    Manual    Training,    Kindergarten    with    Observation    Classes, 

Attendance    last    session     from    24      States, 
Library    Methods,     Master's    Course,  Domestic    Science,    Special    School    of   Art. 

Definite  courses  leading  to  Professional  Elementary  Certificates,  Primary  Grade  and 
Grammar  Grade.  Also  Special  Higli  School  Certificates  and  Certificates  for  Supervisors 
of    Music,    Drawing,    Manual    Training    and    Agriculture. 


^he  Most  Beautiful  and  the  Most  Unique  Campus  in  America. 

Pleasant  summer  climate — comfortable  accommodations  at  reasonable  rates.  Tui- 
tion   $15    to    non-Virginians. 

Music  Festival.  Fourth  of  July  Pageant.  Lectures.  Rural  Life  Conference.  Enter- 
tainments, Cheap  Excursions  to  Washington,  Luray  Caverns,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Mon- 
ticello. 

Sixty -page    announcement    will    be    sent    upon    application    to    Chas.    G.    Maphis. 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL,  UNIVERSITY,  VA. 

MAKE  ARRANGEMENTS  NOW. 
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REVISED  EDITIONS  OF  ALDINE  READING. 

The  first  edition  of  Aldine  Reading  was  published  in  1907.  The  sue- 
eess  of  this  well-lvnown  Reading  Method  has  proved  its  soundness.  From 
the  date  of  its  publication  both  authors  and  publishers  have  been  untiring; 
in  their  endeavors  to  perfect  the  details  of  the  Method  and  the  material 
A  notable  improvement  was  inaugurated  wlien  the  Primer  and  the  First 
Headei-  and  Ijearning  to  Read,  a  Manual  for  Teachers,  were  revised  in  1916.  In  March,  1918, 
1he  l-ec(ind  and  Third  Readers  were  revised,  the  Manual  for  Teachers  being  enlarged  to  cover  the 
work  of  the  Second  Reader.  Both  a  Pupil's  and  a  Teacher's  Edition  of  the  Third  Reader  are  in- 
cluded in  the  revision.  The  Series  is  now  complete  through  the  first  three  years  under  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

PRIMER,    Revised  Edition  1916. 
BOOK   ONE,   Revised   Edition   1916. 
BOOK  TWO,   Revised  Edition  1918. 
BOOK  THREE,  Revised  Edition  1918,  Pupil's  Edition. 
BOOK  THREE,  Revised  Edition  1918,  Teacher's  Edition. 

LBAENING   TO  READ— A  Manual   for  Teachers,  Revised  Edition  1918. 

^     NEWS0N_&1C0MPANY  -^;=-^-— 

■• — -»f 

73  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK       «3  623  South  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO 


The  University  of  North 
Carolina  Summer  School 

Thirty-second  Session  June  24— August  8,  1919. 

Standard  Courses  in  the  Regular  Departments  of  the  University. 

Cultural  and  Professional  Courses  leading  to  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  degrees. 

Numerous  Academic  and  Professional  Courses  of  an  elementary  character  for  inexpe- 
rienced teachers. 

High  Class  Recreational  Features  and  Entertainments  of  an  educational  character- 
Lectures  by  noted  thinkers  and  writers— Music  Festival  and  Dramatic  Performances. 

Able  Faculty  of  highly  trained  Specialists,  Practical  Teachers,  Supervisors,  and  Super- 
intendents of  successful  experience. 

HIGH-GRADE  SERVICE -MODERATE  COST. 

Preliminary  Announcement  ready  February  15.     Complete   announcement  will   be 
ready  April  1. 

For  further  information,  address 

N.  W.  WALKER,  Director, 

CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C. 
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School    DesKs  and    Blackboard 


We  can  ship  immediately 
either  Semi-Steel  or  Tu- 
bular Steel  in  any  size. 
Single  or  Double,  from 
Richmond,  Va. 


VIRGOPLATE 

(trade  mark) 

BLACKBOARD 


Best  composition  blackboard.  Used 
successfully  for  last  twenty  years. 
Made  3,  3  1-2,  4  ft.  wide,  any  length 
up  to  12  feet  in  Black  and  Green. 
Write  for  sample  today. 

Keep  the  germs  down  in  your  schools  by  using  "Dethol"  in  spray  and  Old  Dominion 
Floor  Dressing.  It  will  keep  down  the  influenza  germs  and  other  contagious  diseases. 
Write  for  descriptive  circular  today. 

Write  for  complete  new  catalogue  which  describes  our  general  line  of  school  furniture, 
school  supplies,  also  a  complete  line  of  kindergarten  furniture  and  supplies,  play- 
ground and  athletic  goods,  educational  and  teachers '  supplies. 

We  can  furnish  you  any  special  catalogue  on  request.  For  special  information  and 
catalogue  address 

Virginia  School  Supply  Company 


2000-2012  West  Marshall  Street, 


P.  O.  Box  1177,  Richmond,  Virginia. 


^ 

The  Southern  Desk  Co., 

HICKORY,  N.  C. 

BOX  776. 

The  Strongest  Desk 
on  the  Market. 

SCHOOL  DESKS                                                                         , 
OFFICE  DESKS 

TEACHERS'    DESKS 

DOMESTIC   SCIENCE   DESKS 
RECITATION    SEATS 
OPERA    CHAIRS 

TEACHERS'    CHAIRS 
WINDOAV    SHADES 

SWFIEPING    POAVDER 
FLOOR   OIL 
CRAYON 

BLACKBOARDS 

SLATED   CLOTH 
LIQUID   SLATING 

LABORATORY  DESKS 
BOOKCASES 

DICTIONARIES 
FILING   OASES    ■ 
PORCH    SWINGS 
DISINFECTANTS 
ERASERS 
GLOBES 
MAPS 
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Summer  Session  Trinity  College 


JUNE  13-JULY  28 
1919 


Instruction  is  designed  to  meet  the  fol- 
lowing classes  of  students : 

1.  Teachers  desiring   professional  or  other 

preparation ; 

2.  College  students  who  desire  to  hasten  the 

completion  of  their  college  course; 

3.  High  school  students  who  wish  to  make 

up  deficiencies  in  college  entrance  re- 
quirements. 

COURSES  IN  EDUCATION  Meeting  Re- 
quirements for  State  Certificates. 

COLLEGE  COURSES  in  Education,  Eng- 
lish, Government,  French,  Spayiish,  Chem- 
istry, Physics,  History. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSES  in  Mathemat- 
ics, English,  a7id  French. 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  ADDRESS 

R.  L.  FLOWERS, 

Secretary  to  the  Corporation, 
TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DURHAM,  N.  C. 
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THREE  MARCH  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHERS 

By  Clarence  Poe,  Editor  of  The  Progressive  Farmer. 

Through  North  Carolina  Education,  I  should  like 
to  appeal  to  all  teachers  of  rural  schools  between 
Currituck  and  Cherokee. 

My  purpose  is  to  call  attention  to  three  opportu- 
nities for  helping  the  rural  school  and  the  rural 
community — opportunities  which  need  to  haA'e  at- 
tention this  month : 

1.  If  the  patrons  and  friends  of  your  school  will 
raise  $5  or  more  (they  should  raise  $10  or  more,  if 
possible)  for  the  purchase  of  beautiful  pictures  from 
a  selected  list,  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  give  you  $5  more  for  the  same  purpose. 

2.  If  you  will  enroll  five  or  more  pupils  in  any 
kind  of  agricultural  club  work,  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  will  give  to  the  boy  or  girl 
making  the  best  record  of  any  pupil  in  the  school 
an  excellent  book,  the  book  to  be  selected  by  the 
pupil  from  a  carefully  prepared  list. 

If  your  school  will  raise  $5  or  more  for  a  school 
fair,  you  may  get  $5  more  for  the  same  purpose 
from  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

These  opportunities,  as  I  say,  should  have  atten- 
tion this  month.  It  is  plain,  of  course,  that  what- 
ever is  done  toward  enlisting  boys  and  girls  in  corn 
club,  pig  club,  poultry  club  or  canning  club  work 
should  be  done  in  March ;  and  if  a  school  fair  is  to 
be  held  next  fall,  now  is  the  time  to  raise  the  money 
and  announce  the  premium  list. 

Here  are  the  facts  about  the  three  opportunities : 

I.    As  to  School  Fairs. 

The  advantages  of  a  school  fair  and  the  methods 
Employed  are  pretty  well  known  and  need  not  be 
Repeated  here.  Prof.  C.  C.  Wright  makes  this 
suggestion : 

While  some  school  fairs  are  held  in  the  spring 

or  in  connection  with  commencement  exercises, 

I  think  it  is  always  much  better  to  hold  these 

fairs  in  the  fall,  after  the  schools  have  been  in 

operation  for  some  time  and  after  the  crops  on 

the   farm,    orchard   and   garden   have   all   been 

gathered.    At  the  fairs  held  earlier  the  exhibits 

must    of   necessity   be   confined   largely   to   the 

school  work  of  the  term,  while  for  best  results 

all   the   people    should    take   part    and    exhibit 

products  of  their  toil. 

I  may  add,  in  passing,  that  you  can  get  not  only 
$5  from  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  for  a 
"school  fair"  if  your  people  raise  $5  or  more,  but 
you  can  get  $25  from  the  department  for  a  "com- 
munity fair"  next  fall  if  you  raise  $25  or  more  for 
this  larger  event. 

II.    Five  Dollars  for  Pictures  to  Any  School  Raising 
Five  Dollars  or  More. 


The  State  Department  of  Agriculture  ofifers  to 
give  $5  from  its  own  funds  to  any  rural  school  rais- 
ing an  additional  $5  or  more  for  buying  and  framing 
any  of  the  following  twenty  famous  masterpieces 
of  art  relating  to  rural  life : 
1.  The  Gleaners,  by  Millet. 


2.  Song  of  the  Lark,  by  Jules  Breton. 

'.i.  Landscape  with  Windmill,  by  Ruysdael. 

4.  The  Sower,  by  Millet. 

5.  The  Shepherdess,  by  Lerolle. 

6.  Dance  of  the  Nymphs,  by  Corot. 

7.  Feeding  the  Hens,  by  Millet. 

8.  The  Angelus,  by  Millet. 

9.  In  Pasture,  Jules  Dupre. 
10.  Joan  of  Arc  and  the  Voices,  by  Bastian  Lepage, 
n.  Spring,  by  Mauve. 

12.  Spring,  by  Douglas. 

13.  The  Knitting  Shepherdess,  by  Millet. 

14.  The  Wood  Gatherers,  by  Corot. 

15.  Ploughing,  by  Rose  Bonheur. 

16.  The  End  of  Day,  by  Adan. 

17.  Return  to  the  Farm,  by  Troyon. 

18.  By  the  River,  by  Lerolle. 

19.  The  Balloon,  by  Julian  Dupre. 

20.  The  Horse  Fair,  by  Rosa  Bonheur. 
A   pamphlet   is   now   in    preparation    giving   full 

directions  as  to  where  to  buy  both  pictures  and 
frames,  prices  offered,  form  on  which  to  make  oflS- 
cial  application  for  the  department's  $5,  etc.  In 
the  smallest  permissible  size,  11x4  inches,  these 
pictures  will  cost  about  $2.50  each,  framed ;  so  $10 
will  get  four  pictures  of  this  size,  while  $15  will  in- 
sure a  much  better  showing,  either  in  number  or 
size  of  pictures. 

III.    Books  for  Prizes  in  Corn,  Pig,  Canning,  and 
Poultry  Clubs. 
Following  is  the  language  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  resolution  on  this  sub.iect: 

That  it  is  our  earnest  desire  to  encourage  the 
enterprising  boys  and  girls  of  the  State  who 
enrolled  themselves  in  agricultural  club  work 
and  to  recognize  their  successes.  To  this  end, 
we  hereby  offer  to  that  boy  or  girl  in  each  rural 
school  in  North  Carolina  who  makes  the  best 
record  made  by  any  pupil  in  that  school  in  corn 
club,  pig  club,  poultry  club,  or  canning  club 
work  (provided  at  least  five  pupils  are  enrolled 
from  that  school  in  the  same  club  if  a  one- 
teacher  school,  and  ten  pupils  enrolled  if  two  or 
more  teachers  are  employed)  one  copy  of  a 
standard  work  on  agriculture,  home  economics, 
rural  life  or  rural  problems,  or  boys'  and  girls' 
problems. 

A  committee  to  select  these  books,  consisting  of 
Director  B.  W.  Kilgore,  Mrs.  Jane  S.  McKimmon, 
Mrs.  E.  R.  Blanton  and  Clarence  Poe,  has  prepared 
the  following  list  of  books  from  which  the  school 
prize  winner  in  each  school  club  may  have  his  or 
her  choice : 

Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

The  First  Book  of  Birds  (Olive  Thorne  Miller). 
Second  Book  of  Birds  (Olive  Thorne  Miller). 
Flower  Guide   (Chester  A.  Reed). 
Life    Histories    of   American   Injects    (Clarence   M. 
Weed). 
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Children's  Book  of  Stars  (Mitten). 

Games    for    the    Playground,    Home,    School,    and 

Gj'mnasium  (Jessie  H.  Bancroft). 
The  Story  Book  of  Science  (Jules  Henri  Fabre). 
Getting  Acquainted  with  the  Trees  (J.  Horace  Me- 

Parland). 
Farm  Boys  and  Girls  (Prof.  Wm.  A.  McKeever). 
Home  Waterworks  (Charle.ston  J.  Lynde). 
George    Washington,    Farmer     (Paul    Leiand    Ila- 

worth). 
Good     Manners     for     All      Occasions      (Margaret 

Sangster). 
Wild  Neighbors  (Ernest  Ingersoll). 
Neighborhood  Entertainments  (Renee  B.  Stern). 
How  to  Keep  Bees  (Anna  B.  Cumstock). 
Rural  Improvement   (Frank  A.  Waugh). 

Books  for  Boys. 

Letters  to  the  Farm  Boy  (Henry  Wallace). 
Harper's  Camping  and  Scouting  (G.  B.  Grinnell  and 

E.  L.  Swan). 
Harper's    Outdoor     Book     for    Boys     (Joseph     H. 

Adams). 
Jack  of  All  Trades  (D.  C.  Beard). 
Training  of  the  Dog  (Robert  S.  Lemmon). 
C'lioosing  a  Career  (0.  S.  Marden). 
JIaking  Life  a  Masterpiece  (0.  S.  Marden). 
Soils  (F.  H.  King). 
Fertilizers  (E.  B.  Voorhees). 
Farm  Manures  (Charles  E.  Thorne). 
Feeds  and  Feeding  (Henry  and  Morrison). 
Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals  (S.  C.  Plumb). 
Farm  Stock   (C.  W.  Burkett). 
Swine  (William  Dietrich). 
Farm  Poultry  (G.  C.  Watson). 
Principles  of  Fruit  Growing  (L.  H.  Bailey). 


Books  for  Girls. 
What  a  Girl   Can  Make  and  Do    (Lina  Beard  and 

Adelia  B.  Beard). 
The  Home  and  the  Family  (Kinne  and  Cooley). 
Clothing  and  Health   (Kinne  and  Cooley). 
Food  and  Health   (Kinne  and  Cooley). 
Elements   of   the  Theory  and  Practice   of  Cookery 

(Williams  and  Fisher). 
The    Boston    Cooking    School    Cook    Book    (Fannie 

Merritt  Farmer). 
Home  Nursing  (Eveleen  Harrison). 
Food  and  Cookery  for  the   Sick  and   Conyalescent 

(Fannie  M.  Farmer'). 
Dressmaking  (Jane  Fales). 
Practical  Millinery  Lessons   (J.  Bottomlay). 
Laundering  (L.  Ray  Balderston). 
How  to  Make  Baskets  (The  Modern  Priscilla). 
More  Baskets  (White). 
Craft  of  Home-Made  Rugs  (A.  M.  Hicks). 
Interior  Decoration  for  the  Small  Home    fAmy  L. 

Rolfe). 
Camp  Cookery  (Horace  Kephart). 

This  list  of  books  is  to  some  extent  tentatiye ; 
that  is  to  say,  (1)  the  committee  will  enlarge  it  to 
include  other  useful  books  and  subjects,  and  (2)  in 
the  case  of  any  given  subject  the  committee  may 
later  substitute  some  work  better  adapted  to  our 
section,  notably  in  the  case  of  the  books  relating  to 
farm  practice.  But  a  boy  or  girl  may  be  sure  that 
on  any  subject  here  named  in  which  he  or  she  is 
interested,  a  book  at  least  as  good  as  the  one  here 
listed,  if  not  a  better  one,  will  be  ready  bj-  the  time 
club  reports  are  made  and  prize  winners  announced 
next  fall. 

For  fuller  information  regarding  any  of  these 
subjects,  address  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Ra'eigh,  N.  C. 


TEACHING  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  HOME  ECONOMICS  IN  THE 

RURAL  SCHOOLS 

T.  E.  Browne,    Direi-toi-    State  Board  for  Vocational  Training. 


When  the  world  is  turning  its  attention  to  tlie 
importance  of  the  efficient  utilization  of  our  natural 
resources  as  never  before,  our  failure  to  live  up  to 
our  opportunities  in  this  particular  having  been 
forcibly  brought  to  our  attention  by  the  world  war, 
should  we  not  in  our  educational  plans  turn  our  at- 
tention more  to  those  studies  which  increase  the 
ability  of  our  children  to  do  things?  The  nation 
lias  been  called  upon  to  furnish  food  for  a  large 
part  of  the  world.  We  have  the  land  of  great  pos- 
sibilities, but  have  we  the  trained  rural  citizenship 
which  insures  the  efficient  utilization  of  those  acres 
which  would  be  an  assurance  to  the  world  of  a 
bountiful  food  supply?  If  we  haven't  this  trained 
farmer  folk,  who  is  to  blame'  Have  we  in  our  edu- 
cational system  laid  stress  upon  those  things  which 
have  inculcated  in  the  cliild  a  love  for  country  life 
and  tlie  work  of  the  farm?  Have  our  schools  laid 
the  stress  upon  the  great  fundamental  vocation  of 
home-making,  home  economics  in  its  broadest  sense? 
I  fear  that  we  of  the  rural  South  are  paying  an 
exorbitant  price  for  our  lethargy  along  this  line. 

We  have  for  some  time  put  agriculture  down  in 
the  list  of  subjects  to  be  taught  in  the  rural  schools, 
but  no  great  effort  has  been  put  forth  to  see  that  it 


was  effectiA'ely  taught.  Perliaps  one  reason  for  not 
insisting  upon  its  being  taught  more  extensively  was 
the  utter  paucity  of  teacliers  qualified  to  teach  the 
subject  so  as  to  make  it  wortli  wliile.  It  is  quite 
true  tliat  to  require  a  young  towii  girl  who  cares 
nothing  about  country  life  and  country  peop'e,  and 
who  knows  nothing  about  the  subject  of  agricul- 
ture, to  teach  it  will  injure  the  cause.  We  must  first 
get  into  the  rural  schoolroom  teachers  who  are  rural- 
minded,  who  believe  in  tlie  country  and  in  the  farm. 
We  must  by  some  means  get  into  our  high  schools, 
from  whicli  for  a  time  yet  must  come  the  majority 
of  our  elementary  school  teachers,  courses  which 
will  at  least  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  good  farming,  with  their 
application.  LTntil  we  get  teachers  with  some  of 
tliis  training,  we  cannot  expect  to  do  a  great  deal 
toward  teaching  agriculture  in  the  elementary 
scliools.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  more  can  be  done  in 
this  direction  than  is  being  done  at  the  present  time. 
There  are  in  North  Carolina  a  large  number  of 
teachers  who  recognize  the  demand  for  courses  in 
agriculture  in  their  schools,  but  feel  incompetent  of 
teaching  the  subjects.  It  is  for  these  teachers  who 
want  assistance  that  the  two  little  bulletins,  one  for 
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tlie  sixth  grade  and  one  for  the , seventh,  on  "The 
Teaching  of  Agriculture,  Home  Economics  and 
Manual  Training,"  have  been  prepared. 

Prevocational  vs.  Vocational. 

It  is  generallj'  conceded  that  the  teacliing  of  voca- 
tional subjects  should  be  delayed  till  the  child  has 
reached  the  age  at  which  the  normal  child  has  com- 
]ileted  the  grammar  school.  Consequently,  any  of 
the  technical  subjects  that  are  introduced  into  the 
elementary  school  should  be  taught  as  prevocational 
and  not  as  vocational  subjects.  The  agriculture 
which  is  taught  in  the  elementary  school  should  be 
such  as  will  be  of  value  to  every  boy  and  girls  in 
scliool,  whatever  their  future  work  may  be.  Every 
boy's  life  is  richer  for  having  been  introduced  to 
the  great  nature  M'orld  around  him,  and  should  he 
be  lawj-er,  doctor  or  preacher  he  will  be  able  to  per- 
form his  life  work  better  for  knowing  how  plants 
grow,  the  different  classes  of  plants  and  their  inter- 
dependence, the  different  breeds  of  animals  and 
their  breed  characteristics,  how  to  feed  and  care  for 
animals  to  get  the  best  results,  and  the  hundred  and 
one  beautiful  and  interesting  things  taught  in  a 
course  in  elementary  agriculture. 

The  little  bulletins  referred  to  are  intended  as 
laboratory  guides  or  manuals,  to  help  the  teacher  to 
make  her  teaching  more  practical.  To  make  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  of  any  value,  it  must  be 
made  practicable  and  interesting.  The  laboratory 
exercises  outlined  are  arranged  on  the  project  plan, 
suggesting  to  the  teacher  means  of  getting  a  prac- 
tical application  of  the  subject  matter  taught  to  the 
doing  of  a  definite  piece  of  work,  with  the  belief 
that  the  child  will  find  more  interesting  and  remem- 
ber much  longer  the  principles  of  crop  production 
and  live  stock  growing,  if  learned  in  their  applica- 
tion to  some  definite  piece  of  work  in  which  he  has 
a  personal  interest.  These  projects  have  been  se- 
lected with  an  eye  to  the  maturity  of  the  child  and 
her  or  her  ability  to  perform  the  task.  Further- 
more, an  effort  has  been  made  to  suggest  as  projects 
activities  about  which  the  child  can  get  outside  as- 
sistance. Most  of  the  things  suggested  coincide  with 
club  activities  carried  on  by  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service,  and  the  county  demonstration 
agents  will  gladly  assist  both  the  teachers  and  the 
children  in  carrying  them  out. 

Project  Plans. 

The  plan  of  the  bulletins  is  to  have  the  child  select 
from  a  list  of  four  suggested  projects  the  one  which 
appeals  to  him  or  her  individually.  There  are  three 
phases  of  each  project,  the  completing  of  any  two 
of  which  will  give  the  child  full  credit.  The  main 
part  of  the  project  is  the  production  phase,  which 
carries  the  practice  in  agriculture  and  should  be 
carried  on  by  both  boys  and  girls.  This  phase  car- 
ries a  possibility  of  70  points  out  of  100.  Then  there 
is  a  manual  training  and  cooking  phase  related  to 
each  project,  each  carrying  a  weight  of  30  points. 
As  an  illustration,  in  the  pig  project  the  growing  of 
one  or  more  pigs  to  maturity  is  the  agricultural  or 
production  part  of  the  project,  carrying  a  weight  of 
70  points,  and  must  be  completed  by  all  children 
selecting  this  project.  The  manual  training  phase 
of  this  project  is  the  making  of  an  "A "-shaped  pig 
house,  counting  25  points,  and  a  feeding  trough, 
counting  5  points,  making  the  30  points  accorded 
manual  training.     This,   of  course,  is  intended  for 


the  boys  selecting  this  project.  For  the  girls  select- 
ing this  project  we  have  cooking  or  domestic  science, 
which  provides  for  the  use  or  cooking  of  pork  in 
six  different  ways,  and  counts  30  points. 

For  each  phase  of  the  project  definite,  simple 
directions  are  given  from  the  best  methods  of  grow- 
ing pigs  to  recipes  for  cooking  pork  and  bacon. 
There  is  a  cut  of  a  modern  pig  house,  with  bill  of 
materials  and  directions  for  making. 

iThe  author  had  in  mind  in  the  preparation  of 
these  bulletins  the  fact  that  thej-  would  be  used  by 
people  without  tetchnical  training,  and  such  lan- 
guage was  used  as  could  be  understood  by  the  sixth 
and  seventh  grade  child.  Any  teacher  who  really 
wants  to  teach  these  subjects  can  with  a  little  study 
and  the  aid  of  these  little  manuals  teach  agriculture 
in  any  rural  school  where  there  are  as  many  as  two 
teachers  and  where  the  people  are  dependent  upon 
forming.  When  the  parents  find  their  children  in- 
terested in  doing  the  practical  things  outlined  they 
will  have  greater  faith  in  the  teaching  of  agricul- 
ture. They  naturally  have  little  respect  for  a  purely 
text-book  course  in  agriculture. 

The  law  passed  by  the  1917  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  provided  for  the  preparation  of  these  bul- 
letins, and  stipulated  in  the  act  that  they  should  be 
used  in  all  he  rural  schools  of  the  State,  the  teachers 
being  given  one  year  from  the  date  of  issuance  in 
which  to  acciuaint  themselves  with  the  manuals  and 
prepare  themselves  to  teach  them.  The  law  requires 
all  teachers  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  to  use 
these  bulletins  in  the  I'ural  schools  during  the  ses- 
sion of  1919-20.  We  hope  tliese  helps  will  be  taken 
advantage  of,  not  because  the  law  requires  it  but 
because  the  teachers  believe  country  people  ought 
to  be  taught  about  country  things,  that  agriculture 
should  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  curriculum 
of  every  rural  school,  and,  therefore,  the  teachers 
who  really  want  to  serve  their  communities  will  use 
them. 


WHAT  ECONOMY  WILL  DO. 

America's  war  loan  of  $7,000,000,000  surpasses 
the  powers  of  the  mind  to  grasp.  Spent  at  the  rate 
of  one  dollar  a  minute  it  would  take  13,318  years  to 
dispose  of  the  appropriation.  Loaned  out  at  six 
per  cent  thirteen  dollars  could  be  spent  every  sec- 
ond for  an  indefinite  period  without  touching  the 
principal. 

The  interest  on  the  loan  is  greater  than  the  en- 
tire running  exuenses  of  the  government  less  than 
half  a  century  ago,  while  the  amount  itself  would 
conduct  the  affairs  of  the  government  for  fully  seven 
years,  on  the  basis  of  the  annual  expenditures  for 
the  last  decade. 

Another  and  more  cheerful  way  of  looking  at  the 
situation  is  that,  great  as  the  loan  is,  the  wealth  of 
the  United  States  is  such  that  it  amounts  to  the 
lending  of  one  dollar  out  of  every  forty  dollars  of 
our  existing  tangible  resources.  A  penny  a  day 
saved  by  every  inhabitant  would  cancel  the  princi- 
pal within  twenty  years. — Leslie's  Weekly. 


When  requesting  that  your  address  be  changed, 
please  give  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  address  and 
indicate  the  number  with  which  the  change  should 
begin.  This  will  greatly  facilitate  prompt  and  accu- 
rate compliance  with  your  request. 
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AN  ACT  PROVIDING  FOR  A  SIX-MONTHS'  SCHOOL 


Bv  E.  C.  Brooks. 


The  outlines  of  the  six  month.s'  school  bill,  a.s  it 
appeared  in  January  Education,  are  retained  in  the 
law  recently  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly.  Tn 
addition  to  that,  the  county  school  budget  act,  -which 
appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  is  self-explanatory. 
The  two  acts  will  be  published  shortly  and  sent  to 
all  county  and  citj-  superintendents. 

The  Tax  Feature. 

There  will  be  a  State  tax  of  32  cents  and  in  addi- 
tion a  special  county  tax  not  to  exceed  35  cents  for 
the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  all  teachers,  principals 
and  superintendents.  It  is  clearly  provided  in  both 
bills  that  any  county  may  exceed  this  special  35 
cents  levy  in  providing  a  building  fund  for  said 
county. 

Another  provision  in  the  six  months'  school  bill 
is  as  follows:  "That  after  the  school  year  1919-20 
the  County  Board  of  Education  shall  submit  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  together  with  the  county 
budget,  a  certitlcate  from  the  State  Tax  Commission 
to  the  effect  that  the  property  of  said  county  has 
been  assessed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
law." 

This  simply  means  that  if  a  county  has  not  as- 
sessed its  property  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  law  after  1920.  said  county  must  not  only  pay  the 
32  cents  tax,  but  it  must  provide  in  addition  a  six 
months'  school  without  any  aid  from  the  State. 
Consolidation  of  Districts  and  Average  Attendance. 
The  new  features  of  the  six  months"  school  bill 
that  were  not  incorporated  in  the  tentative  bill  pub- 
lished in  Januaiy  are  as  follows: 

"The  apportionment  of  the  State  Public  School 
Fund  shall  be  administered  so  as  to  encourage  con- 
.'.olidation  of  districts  and  the  elimination  of  small 
;,.licol.;  or  small  districts,  and  the  State  Board  of 
Edu3ation  may  refuse  to  apportion  any  part  of  said 
funds  to  any  school  or  district  having  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  less  than  fifteen  pupils,  or  to 
any  new  school  or  district  created  since  January  ], 
1919,  if  the  number  of  districts  or  the  number  of 
separate  schools  in  a  county  has  been  increased 
thereby:  Provided,  That  no  district  shall  be  abol- 
ished if  the  geographical  conditions  are  such  that 
the  children  of  said  district  cannot  be  annexed  to 
some  adjoining  district  without  seriously  limiting 
the  educational  opportunities  of  the  children  of  said 
district. 

"No  school  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  an  appor- 
tionment from  the  State  Public  School  Fluid  or  from 
the  County  School  Fund  of  any  county  for  more 
than  one  teacher,  except  as  follows: 

"In  a  school  wliere,  during  the  preceding  school 
year,  except  in  case  of  an  epidemic,  the  average 
"number  of  childi'en  attending  such  school  daily  was 
not  less  than  thirty  pupils,  funds  may  be  appor- 
tioned for  paying  the  salaries  of  two  teachers;  and 

"In  a  school  where,  during  the  preceding  year, 
the  average  number  of  children  attending  such 
school  daily  was  not  less  than  sixtylfive  pupils, 
funds  may  be  opportioned  for  paying  the  salaries 
of  three  teachers;  and 

"In  a  school  where,  during  the  preceding  school 
year,  the  average  number  of  children  attending 
dailv   was   not    less   than   ninety-five   pupils,    funds 


may  be  opportioned  for  paying  the  salaries  of  four 
teachers;  and 

"In  a  school  where,  during  the  preceding  year, 
the  average  number  of  children  attending  such 
school  daily,  exceeding  ninety-five  pupils,  funds 
may  be  apportioned  for  one  additional  teacher  for 
each  thirty  additional  pupils  in  average  daily  at- 
tendance in  said  school:  Provided,  That  for  the 
encouragement  of  high  school  instruction  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  may  formu- 
late rules  and  regulations  that  will  permit  the  pay- 
ment of  salaries  to  high  school  teachers  having  a 
smaller  attendance  of  pupils  per  teacher  than  that 
specified  in  this  section." 

Provisions  for  Teacher  Training. 

Another  feature  of  the  new  school  law  is  as 
follows : 

"There  shall  be  set  aside  annuallj'  from  the  State 
Public  School  Fund  a  sum  not  exceeding  $50,000 
for  promoting  teacher  training  in  the  several  coun- 
ties, for  the  improvement  of  teachers  now  in  service, 
and  for  the  better  supervision  of  rural  schools. 

"The  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute 
Conductors  are  authorized  to  provide,  in  lieu  of 
the  two  weeks'  county  institute,  teacher  training 
courses  in  public  high  schools,  county  summer 
schools  for  teachers,  or  such  other  means  for  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  the  teachers  in  the  schools 
of  the  State,  and  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regu- 
lations governing  the  same:  Provided,  That  not 
more  than  one-half  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  same 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  State  Public  School  Fund." 

Evei'y  county  in  the  State  should  begin  to  make 
preparations  to  secure  a  part  of  this  fund.  The 
State  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute  Conductors 
will  prepare  the  rules  and  regulations,  and  when- 
ever any  county  can  establish  a  summer  school  of  at 
least  a  month's  length  the  State  will  pay  not  exceed- 
ing one-half  the  cost  of  the  same,  and  the  several 
counties  are  authorized  to  provide  the  remainder 
out  of  its  Incidental  Expense  Fund,  as  provided  in 
the  county  budget. 

A  circular  letter  containing  directions  for  the 
guidance  of  county  and  city  superintendents  in 
making  out  the  school  budget  for  the  next  school 
year  will  be  prepared  soon. 

The  first  tentative  budget  must  be  prepared  by 
May  1  and  submitted  to  the  County  Commissioners, 
and  a  copy  of  the  same  must,  be  forwarded  to  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The 
complete  budget  must  be  submitted  by  November  1, 
and  on  January  1  the  State  appropriation  will  be 
made. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
will  supply  all  necessary  blanks  to  be  used,  both  by 
the  county  superintendent  and  the  city  superinten- 
dent, in  making  out  the  budgets. 


The   labor   we   delight   in   physics   pain. — Shakes- 
peare. 


The  work  praises  the  workman. — Roger  Pavne. 
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A  NEW  LAW  GOVERNING  TEACHERS'  SALARIES 


The  following  act,  known  as  the  "County  School 
Budget"  law,  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
1919,  is  of  vital  interest  to  all  public  school  teachers: 

Section  1.  On  or  before  the  first  Monday  in  May 
of  each  year,  the  County  Board  of  Education  of 
each  county  shall  prepare  a  school  budget  which 
shall  set  forth  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to 
maintain  the  public  schools  of  said  county  for  six 
months  in  every  school  district  for  the  succeeding 
school  year.  The  county  budget  shall  provide  three 
separate  school  funds:  (1)  a  teachers'  salary  fund; 

(2)  an  incidental  expense  fund,  and  (3)  a  building 
fund,  and  the  budget  for  both  the  regular  county 
schools  and  the  special  chartered  schools  shall  be 
made  on  blanks  supplied  by  and  in  accordance  with 
the  directions  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  part 
of  the  teachers'  salary  fund  to  be  used  for  any 
other  purpose  than  that  specified  in  said  budget, 
after  it  has  been  approved  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 

Sec.  2.  In  estimating  the  amount  necessary  for 
the  teachers'  salary  fund,  the  County  Board  shall 
take  as  a  basis  for  1919-1920  the  monthly  salaries 
of  the  teachers  of  each  and  every  school  of  said 
county  for  the  years  1918-1919,  and  shall  increase 
that  amount  for  each  school  as  follows,  subject  to 
such  exceptions  as  may  hereafter  appear:  (1)  for 
teachers  holding  elementary  certificates  not  less 
than  25  per  cent  increase;  (2)  primary  and  gram- 
mar certificates  not  less  than  15  per  cent  increase ; 

(3)  high  school  certificates  10  per  cent  increase; 

(4)  principals'  certificates  not  less  than  10  per  cent 
increase;  (5)  all  superintendents  of  county  and  city 
school,  an  increase  of  not  less  than  10  per  cent : 
Provided,  That  the  salary  of  each  teacher  holding 
a  second-grade  certificate  shall  not  be  greater  than 
$45  per  month. 

Pravided,  further,  That  nothing  in  this  section 
shall  make  it  compulsory  upon  the  County  Board  of 
Education  to  fix  the  monthly  salaries  of  the  teachers 
for  any  school  larger  than  the  following:  (1)  for 
inexperienced  teachers,  a  salary  not  larger  than  the 
average  .salary  of  1918-1919  of  the  teachers  in  the 
county  holding  the  same  grade  certificates;  (2)  for 
.teachers  of  successful  experience  of  two  or  more 
years  holding  elementary  certificates,  $65  per 
month;  (3)  special  primary  and  grammar  grade 
certificates,  $70  per  month ;  (4)  high  school  certifi- 
cates, $75  per  month ;  jprincipals  of  elementary 
schools  of  three  teachers  or  more,  $100  per  month; 
principals  of  high  schools,  $125  per  month,  and  the 
apportionment  from  the  State  Public  School  Fund 
shall  be  made  upon  this  salary  basis:  Provided, 
That  a  teacher  holding  a  certificate  of  one  class  and 
teaching  in  another  class  of  work  shall  be  paid  ac- 
cording to  the  class  of  work  done,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  the  class  of  certificate  held :  Provided,  fur- 
ther. That  in  no  case  shall  the  salary  of  any  teacher 
be  reduced  by  the  operations  of  this  act. 

The  County  Board  of  Education  may,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, fix  a  salary  schedule  based  upon  successful 
teaching  experience  and  professional  study  not  in- 
consistent with  this  act,  and  nothing  in  this  act 
shall  operate  against  increasing  the  salary  of  teach- 
ers out  of  special  tax  funds. 

If  any  school  closed  in  1918-1919  on  account   of 


the  influenza,  or  for  other  causes,  the  salary  or  sal- 
aries that  would  have  been  paid  to  the  teachers  of 
that  school  if  it  had  been  in  session  shall  be  the 
basis  upon  which  to  calculate  the  fund  for  that 
school,  subject  to  such  increase  as  provided  for  the 
teachers  of  that  school. 

Sec.  3.  The  incidental  expense  fund  shall  provide 
fuel,  janitors,  school  supplies,  insurance,  rent,  pro- 
fessional study,  special  supervision  of  all  sorts  and 
all  administration  expenses  other  than  the  salary 
of  the  county  superintendent.  The  amount  of  this 
fund  sliall  be  derived  by  ascertaining  the  incidental 
expenses  of  the  special  chartered  schools  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  annual  expenses  of  the  years  1918- 
1919,  and  the  amount  for  the  regular  county  schools 
for  twelve  months  for  the  years  1918-1919,  with  an 
addition  of  10  per  cent  of  these  two  amounts,  which 
may  be  set  aside  as  special  contingent  fund  for  ex- 
penses not  otherwise  provided  for. 

After  deducting  the  contingent  fund,  the  expenses 
of  the  count}'  superintendent,  traveling  expenses 
and  per  diem  of  the  County  Board  of  Education,  and 
the  fees  or  salary  of  the  county  treasurer  from  the 
total  incidental  expense  fund,  the  per  cent  of  the 
remainder  that  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  special 
chartered  school  shall  be  the  same  as  the  per  cent 
of  the  teachers'  salary  fund  apportioned  to  said 
special  chartered  school. 

Sec.  4.  A  building  fund  not  to  exceed  25  per  cent 
of  the  total  teachers'  salarj'  fund  for  the  entire 
county  may  be  set  aside  each  j-ear  to  be  used  in 
erecting  school  buildings,  additions  to  buildings, 
dormitories,  teachers'  residences,  repayment  of  loans 
to  the  State  Loan  Fund,  sinking  fun,  permanent 
improvement  and  other  necessary  buildings,  and  the 
per  cent  of  this  fund  that  shall  be  apportioned  to 
the  special  chartered  school  shall  be  the  same  as 
the  per  cent  of  the  teachers'  salary  fund  appor- 
tioned to  said  special  chartered  school. 


GOOD  THINGS  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  LUNCH  BOX. 

The  following  suggestions  are  made  by  Mrs.  Kate 
Brew  Vaughn  in  the  News  &  Observer: 

There  are  three  sorts  of  food  which  a  child  'ikes 
to  see  in  a  lunch  box:  Something  substantial,  as 
sandwiches;  something  that  tastes  good,  as  dessert; 
something  to  relish,  as  an  apple. 

Some  suggestions  for  sandwiches: 

Bread  sliced  3-8  inch  thick,  filled  with  meats 
sliced  thin,  or  meats  minced  and  mixed  with  cream 
or  salad  dressing:  Ham,  bacon  or  lettuce  leaves, 
roasts,  steaks,  cheese  minced  or  creamed  and  mixed 
with  sweet  peppers,  nuts,  cottage  cheese  and  raisins, 
cottage  cheese  and  nuts,  cottage  cheese  and  pickles, 
cottage  cheese  and  apples  and  raw  cabbage,  nuts 
and  raisins,  nut  buttters. 

Brown  Breads. 

Fillings:  Beans,  sliced  tomatoes  and  salad  dress- 
ing, lettuce  and  celery,  prune  and  date  jam,  leiiun 
custard. 

Desserts :  Cookies,  cup  custards,  plain  cakes, 
fruits,  dates  or  figs. 

Milk:  A  bottle  of  milk. 
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PRIMARY  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  MARCH 


During  tliis  month  the  children  may  be  taught  the 
formation  and  importance  of  soil  and  how  animal 
and  vegetable  life  are  entirely  dependent  on  the 
soil.  Let  them  bring  to  school  small  boxes  of  soil 
formed  from  decayed  vegetable  matter  to  use  for 
miniature  gardens.  Have  them  mold  pots  from  clay 
or  bring  half  eg  gshells  and  fill  with  soil.  Plant  in 
these  receptacles  seeds  that  may  be  transplanted. 
Place  tlie  post  or  egg  shells  in  boxes  of  sawdust  and 
let  the  children  water  them.  When  plants  are  large 
enough  to  be  transplanted  let  the  children  take  them 
home  and  transplant  in  the  home  garden.  By  so 
doing  the  family  could  have  a  few  early  vegetables, 
and  an  even  greater  purpose  would  be  accomplished 
in  making  the  child  feel  that  he  had  really  done 
something  toward  supporting  the  home.  This  would 
also  teach  a  lesson  of  thrift.  Let  the  children  draw 
pictures  of  tlie  larger  seeds  and  of  the  plants  in  the 
different  stages  of  development. 

Poems  to  Use. 

The  following  poem  may  be  used  for  correlation 
of  spelling,  writing,  and  memory  work : 
"I  know  a  cradle,  so  wee  and  so  blue, 
Wliere  a  baby  is  sleeping  this  morning — do  you? 
1  tliink  he  is  dreaming  the  dearest  of  things — 
Of  songs  and  of  sunshine,  of  tiny  brown  wings. 
I'll  tell  you  a  secret — don't  tell  where  you  heard — 
The  cradle's  an  egg — and  the  baby's  a  bird." 
Write  the  following  words  of  this  poem   on  the 
board,  using  six  a  day  for  three  days: 

se  eret  where  things 

heard  ba  by     ■  songs 

bird  sleep  ing  sun  shine 

know  morn  ing  ti  ny 

era  die  dream  ing  brown 

blue  dear  est  wings 

Have  the  children  copy  and  learn  these  words  for 
a  spelling  lesson.  Copy  two  lines  of  the  poem  on  the 
board  each  daj-  until,  all  hove  been  used  for  a  writ- 
ing lesson.  In  this  connection  the  attention  of  the 
children  should  be  called  to  the  contractions.  After 
this  is  done,  the  children  will  be  familiar  with  the 
words,  and  many  of  them  will  be  able  to  write  the 
poem  from  dictation.  It  may  also  be  used  for  mem- 
ory work,  with  motions. 

For  copying,  reproduction,  and  memory  work  the 
following  poem,  by  Helen  M.  Holt,  may  be  used 
effectivel}' : 

"In  the  good  old  town  of  York 
There  lived  so  many  cats 
That  the  people  were  never  bothered 
By  very  many  rats. 

But  the  Mayor  was  very  cross 

And  chased  them  out  of  town. 
Over  hills  and  mounds  of  moss 

Tliey  ran,  now  up,  now  down. 

They  tried  to  cross  the  river 

At  the  foot  of  the  grassy  hill, 
But  they  found  the  stream  was  very  deep 

Beyond  the  old  sawmill. 

The  old  cats  swam  across. 


Mrs.  M.  L.  Bullard. 


But  the  young  ones  could  not  swim ; 
Seeing  a  friendlj-  willow  tree. 
They  crawled  out  on  a  limb. 

And  ever  since  that  time,  they  say. 

When  springtime  rolls  around. 
Upon  the  willow's  branches 
The  pussies  may  be  found." 

Good  objects  for  March  drawing  lessons  are  kites, 
ships,  birds,  and  windmills.  With  the  drawing  of 
each  of  these,  man_y  useful  lessons  may  be  learned, 
among  them  the  usefulness  of  the  wind  in  helping 
the  children  play,  moving  the  ships,  and  turning 
the  windmills.  With  the  drawing  of  the  kite,  the 
story  of  the  beginning  of  the  building  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Bridge  may  be  told.  When  the  children  draw  a 
ship,  a  picture  of  a  modern  steamship  may  be  shown 
and  a  comparison  made  between  the  speed  of  the 
ships  of  our  day  and  of  former  days.  Stories  may 
be  told  of  how  the  ship  has  aided  in  the  recent  war. 
When  birds  are  the  subject  of  the  drawing  lesson, 
the  return  of  the  birds  will  be  an  enjoyable  topic 
for  the  children.  Thej'  never  tire  of  hearing  of  the 
little  Dutch  children  and  looking  at  the  pictures  of 
their  quaint  costumes.  Call  attention  to  the  wind 
breaking  off  the  old  twigs  and  making  room  for  new 
ones  on  the  trees.  These  same  objects  make  atti'ae- 
tive  paper  cuttings  and  interesting  topics  for  con- 
versation for  the  entire  month. 

Two  other  poems  that  will  be  very  helpful  for  use 
in  primary  grades  in  March  are  "The  Windmill" 
and  "A  Wind  Game  for  a  Rainy  Day." 

THE  WINDMILL. 

3  Did  you  ever  see  a  windmill 

Whirl  its  arms  around  and  round? 
Oh,  it  goes  so  very  quickly 

And  it  makes  a  crackling  sound. 

I  will  play  that  I'm  a  windmill. 
Standing  firm  upon  the  ground. 

Now  just  watch  me  while  I  make 
The  great  big  wheel  go  round. 

Now  slowly — so — then  very  fast. 

The  great  big  windmill  goes. 
But  it  will  never  move  at  all 

Unless  a  strong  wind  blows. 

— Selected. 

A  WIND  GAME  FOR  A  RAINY  DAY. 

(Child  impersonates  the  Wind;  several  pupils  im- 
personate the  Children,  the  Trees,  the  Waves,  and 
the  Grasses.) 
Woo,  woo,  woo ! 
Run,  children,  I  will  get  you! 

(Children  run;  Wind  runs  after  them.) 
Woo,  woo,  woo ! 
Run,  children,  I  will  get  you ! 
Woo,  woo,  woo ! 
Bend  down  your  branches,  trees. 

(Wind  runs  by  the  Trees  and  then  bends 
forward  with  arms  down.) 
Woo,  woo,  woo ! 
Dash  up  your  high  waves,  seas. 

(W^ind  runs  by  the  Waves ;  thej'  raise  their 
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arms  and  wave  them  bac'k»and  forth.) 
Woo,  woo,  woo ! 
Children,  I  '11  sting  your  faces. 
Woo,  woo,  woo ! 
Blow  dust  from  sandy  places. 

(Wind   runs   by  children  and   pretends  to 

throw  dust  in  their  faces.) 
Woo,  woo,  woo ! 
The  slender,  slender  grasses. 


(Wind  runs  by  the  Grasses;  they  sway  back 
and  forth.) 
Woo,  woo,  woo! 
Must  bow  when  the  wind  passes. 
Woo,  woo,  woo ! 
Run,  children,  I  will  get  you! 

(Wind  runs  after  children  again.) 
Woo,  woo,  woo!    Children,  I'll  surely  get  you. 

(All  riin  to  seats.)  — Selected. 


A  JOURNEY  TO  VERSAILLES 


The  suggestions  given  below  should  be  helpful  to 
teachers  of  children  in  the  grades  and  afford  also 
basis  for  work  in  the  high  school.  The  suggestions 
are  taken  from  National  School  Service: 

Versailles  once  more  looms  large  in  history. 
Great  men  from  foreign  lands  are  there  deciding 
the  future  of  the  world.  Would  you  like  to 
travel  by  the  make-believe  route  and  have  a  peep 
at  this  magnificent  suburb  of  Paris  which  Louis 
XIV  built  and  where  his  successors  lived  in  splen- 
dor until  the  great  French  revolution?  The  town 
is  dull  and  little,  but  the  palace  and  the  park  are 
marvelous.  Think,  Louis  XIV  built  all  this  out 
of  money  that  should  have  fed  and  clothed  his 
people !  The  palace  is  so  large  that  it  would  take 
you  three  days  of  five  hours  each  to  pass  through 
all  the  rooms. 

It  was  in  this  palace  at  Versailles  that  the  fa- 
mous treaty  which  closed  the  American  Revolution 
and  gave  America  her  independence  was  signed, 
and  now  President  Wilson  goes  back  on  a  similar 
but  more  gigantic  task  to  make  the  whole  world 
as  free  as  we  have  been  since  1783. 

Come  into  the  great  courtyard  and  we  will  seat 
ourselves  on  the  balustrade.  From  here  we  can  see 
the  road  on  which  the  famished  mob  of  men  and 
women  made  their  way  in  October,  1789,  to  demand 
bread  jof  their  king,  Louis  XVI.  These  people  were 
as  destitute  as  the  Russians  are  today.  At  three 
o'clock  in  tlxe  morning  the  hungr.y  multitude  got 
into  the  palace.  They  demanded  that  the  king  re- 
turn with  them  to  Paris.  The  .young  queen.  Marie 
Antoinette,  was  aroused  from  her  bed.  The  mob 
beneath  her  windows  wanted  to  kill  her,  but  one 
whose  name  is  dear  to  all  Americans,  Marquis  de 
Lafayette,  then  general  of  the  national  guard, 
saved  her  life  for  the  time  b.y  sending  her,  with  her 
little  son  and  daughter,  out  upon  the  balconj'  where 
she  could  be  seen  from  below.  The  furious  ones 
cried,  "No  children,"  and  Marie  Antoinette  pushed 
her  children  back  into  the  room.  In  a  moment 
Lafayette  appeared  beside  her  and  gently  kissed 
her  hand.  He  was  the  idol  of  the  nation.  Then 
the  fickle  crowd  cried,  "Long  live  the  Queen!"  For 
the  moment,  Louis  XVI  and  his  wife  were  saved. 

The  Inside  of  the  Palace. 

When  we  go  inside  we  see  the  splendid  rooms  and 
corridors  now  filled  with  numbers  of  paintings  and 
statues  of  the  French,  for  the  palace  is  no  longer 
the  abode  of  selfish  kings,  it  is  the  property  of 
the  nation.  There  we  see  the  famous  tenuis  court, 
the  cradle  of  French  liberty  (see  the  picture  of 
the  Tennis  Court  Oath) ;  the  Hall  of  the  Bull's  Eye, 
so  called  from  a  large  oval  window  in  the  wall, 
which  was  once  the  antechamber  where  one  sought 


an  audience  with  the  king ;  and  the  imposing  Gal- 
lery of  Mirrors  one  side  of  which  for  over  two 
hundred  feet  is  lined  with  mirrors  in  gilded  frames. 
Opposite  these  are  windows  looking  out  upon  the 
gardens  and  wonderful  fountains.  Suppose  those 
mirrors  could  talk.  The  thing  they  would  tell  you 
to  interest  you  most  would  be  that  in  the  gallery 
in  1871,  the  King  of  Prussia  was  proclaimed  Em- 
peror of  United  German.y.  The  reason  that  would 
interest  you  most  is  because  that  king  was  grand- 
father of  the  Kaiser  whom  the  Allies  have  just  van- 
quished. 

But  let  us  banish  all 'the  old  things  and  go  out 
on  to  the  shaded  avenues  and  over  the  lavns  and 
up  to  the  wonderful  fountains.  There  we  can 
breathe  freely  aud  think  clearly  of  those  within 
who  are  shaping  the   destiny  of  mankind. 


The  above  facts  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  a 
history  lesson.  Pictures  to  emphasize  the  splendor 
of  Versailles  may  be  obtained  from  the  public  li- 
brary. Let  the  children  write  letters  home  to  their 
families  as  if  they  were  members  of  the  Wilson 
party.  Encourage  each  one  to  follow  closely  the 
events  which   shall  take  place   at  Versailles. 


STORIES  OF  THE  WAR  FOR  CHILDREN 

By  E.  C.  Brooks. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over,  the  demand  is  in- 
creasing for  literature  that  conveys  some  idea  of 
the  heroism  of  the  soldiers  on  the  battlefield  and 
of  the  people  wlio  felt  most  heavily  the  weight 
of  the  war.  Two  such  collections  of  stories  have 
already  been  received. 

1.  "Lest  We  Forget,"  by  John  Gilbert  Thomp- 
son and  Inez  Bigwood  (Silver  Burdett  &  Co.)  is  a 
volume  of  stories  of  the  war  of  nations  prepared  to 
set  before  the  pupils  the  deeds  of  heroism  together 
with  the  aims  and  ideals  that  inspired  the  nations 
in  the  war.  It  embraces,  therefore,  war  poetry,  sel- 
ections from  patriotic  address  and  a  collection  of 
very  thrilling  stroies  of  the  leaders  in  the  war  and 
of  the  soldiers  in  service.  Teachers  will  find  this 
a  very  entertaining  book  for  the  intermediate 
grades,  and  a  good  source  from  which  to  draw  ma- 
terial for  use  in  teaching  patriotism. 

2.  "Stories  of  Americans  in  the  World  War," 
by  William  H.  Allen  and  Clare  Kleiser  (Institute  of 
Public  Service)  is  another  collection,  and  as  its  title 
indicates,  this  is  a  volume  of  stories  largely.  The 
authors  have  collected  these  from  files  of  newspa- 
pers and  magazines,  and  have  undoubtedly  secured 
a  variety  of  very  interesting  stories  about  the  men 
and  women  on  the  battlefield,  in  the  camps,  and 
back  home. 
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School  Room  Methods  and  Devices, 


SECOND    GRADE    ARITHMETIC— FIRST    LES- 
SON IN  "CARRYING"  IN  ADDITION. 

(Presented  by  Miss  Juliet  Ballinger  and  her  clasB 

at  a  meeting  of  the  Guilford  County 

Teachers'  AjBsociation.) 

A.  Preliminary  Preparations. 

The  cliildren  have  had  a  number  of  examples  in 
two-column  addition  in  which  no  carrying  is  in- 
volved. They  have  become  thoroughly  accustomed 
to  the  form,  to  the  proper  figures  to  add  first  and 
the  proper  placing  of  the  an.swer.  For  their  desk 
work,  immediately  preceding  this  lesson,  they  have 
been  asked  to  "draw"  the  combinations  5  cents  and 
7  cents,  4  cents  and  8  cents. 

B.  Lesson  Plan. 

I.  Teacher's  Aim — To  teach  the  process  of  carry- 
ing in  addition. 

II.  Pupils'  Aim — To  find  out  how  much  money  he 
would  need  to  buy  certain  t.oys  that  he  wants. 

III.  Illustrative  Material— .Money,  5  dimes,  5 
nickels,  20  pennies.  Toys  that  appeal  to  both  girls 
and  boys  whose  actual  cost  would  be  under  $1,  with 
suggestive  price  whose  final  figure  is  5,  4,  7  or  8 
(as  near  the  actual  price  as  possible).  A  shallow 
box  with  partitions  making  six  compartments. 

IV.  Procedure. 

1.  Teacher  looks  at  desk-work  papers.  She 
praises  the  best.  She  asks  two  of  the  children  to 
write  on  the  board,  in  a  short  way,  what  they  have 
drawn.  (Leave  this  on  board  for  reference.)  She 
then  says:  "Let  us  see  what  we  mean  by  12."  She 
counts  12  pennies,  and  then  says:  "How  could  I 
have  12  cents  with  the  fewest  pieces  of  money?" 
Instead  of  saying  12,  read  it  in  money,  "One  10  and 
two  I's. "  Teacher  adds  a  pennv,  and  savs:  "Read 
this  in  money."  She  writes  14"  15,  16,  2.5.  27,  34, 
48  on  board,  and  as  each  is  written  has  it  "read  in 
money."  She  then  has  a  two-minute  rapid  drill 
(oral)  on  some  needed  combinations,  making  prob- 
lems in  terms  of  money.  Examples:  "Five  pen- 
nies and  7  pennies  are  how  many?"  Four  pennies 
and  how  many  pennies  make  9  pennies?''  etc.  The 
teacher  then  shows  the  pictures  of  two  toys,  one 
priced  25  cents  and  one  37  cents.  She  asks  chil- 
dren if  they  have  ever  owned  or  seen  toys  like 
these ;  whether  they  would  like  to  have  them,  etc. 
She  asks  one  child  to  tell  the  price  of  toys.  She 
asks  another  to  tell  how  much  money  it  would  take 
to  buy  both.  The  child  does  not  know.  The  teacher 
says:  "I  will  put  it  on  the  board  and  then  you  can 
find   out."     She  writes: 

One  ball  at  25  cents. 
One  bat    at  37  cents. 

The  child  attempts  to  work,  and  gets  $5.12.  The 
teacher  says:  "Let  us  prove  this  and  see  if  you 
would  need  $5.12.  Here  is  25  cents  and  here  is  37 
cents.  Hold  your  hand  and  count  with  me." 
(Counts  67  cents.)  "Is  there  anything  wrong  with 
your  answer  on  the  board?"  Child  finds  there  is 
something  wrong.  The  teacher  takes  the  box  and 
says:  "Let,  us  put  the  money  in  this  box  and  see. 
This  row  is  for  the  10 's  and  this  for  the  I's.  In 
the  top  places  I  will  put  the  price  of  the  ball.     Put 


the  money  in,  John.  Now,  Mary,  put  the  price  of 
the  bat  in  this  second  place.  Let  us  call  these  places 
at  the  bottom  our  'purse'  and  put  the  money  needed 
for  both  toys  in  it.  Let  us  have  as  few  pieces  of 
money  as  possible."  The  child  finds  that  he  will 
have  twelve  I's.  He  is  asked  to  put  it  in  as  few 
pieces  as  possible.  Teacher  then  asks  him  where 
he  is  going  to  put  his  10.  After  he  has  worked  the 
problem  in  the  box,  have  child  correct  his  mistake 
on  the  board.  Teacher  goes  through  the  process 
and  shows  how  we  think  of  any  number  over  2  as 
"lO's  and  I's,"  and  that  we  put  the  !'■&  in  the  I's 
place  and  put  the  10 's  with  the  bottom  10 's  on  the 
next  row  and  add  the  remaining  10 's.  The  teacher 
then  shows  other  toys.  She  writes  problems  based' 
on  these  on  the  board.  She  asks  other  children  to 
find  out  how  much  money  they  would  need  to  buy 
them.  She  has  these  problems  worked  out  with  the 
money  and  the  box  as  often  as  necessary.  When 
the  time  for  the  recitation  has  expired,  the  teacher 
may  assign  for  desk  work  the  making  of  cardboard 
money  to  be  used  in  the  next  day's  lesson.  No  as- 
signment for  desk  work  or  home  work  involving 
carrying  should  be  made  until  enough  work  has 
been  given  on  class  for  the  teacher  to  know  that 
the  process  is  thoroughly  understood  by  every  mem- 
ber of  the  class. 

V.  Provision  for  Review. 

These  presentations  should  be  varied.  Bundles 
of  sticks  may  be  used  in  place  of  money.  Pictures 
of  good  things  to  eat,  furniture,  tools,  etc.,  may  be 
used  to  arouse  interst  and  furnish  prices  also.  The 
actual  prices  of  their  school  books  and  their  school 
material,  samples  of  cloth,  ribbon,  etc.,  with  their 
price  per  yard,  and  many  other  things  connected 
with  the  child's  life  will  fuiniish  material  upon 
Mhich  further  lessons  may  be  based. 

Xote. — It  must  be  understood  that  work  of  this 
kind  does  not  furnish  enough  actual  computation 
to  secure  good  speed  and  accuracy  in  the  process. 
This  outside  work  is  given  to  develop  a  sense  of 
need  for  the  knowledge  in  the  mind  of  the  child 
that  will  motivate  all  the  necessary  drill  work. 


WORLD-PEACE  ARITHMETIC. 

The  stupendous  cost  of  war,  not  only  in  human 
life  and  suffering,  but  in  money,  is  one  of  the  great- 
est arguments  against  its  recurrence.  To  help 
children  appreciate  this  fact  and  understand  the 
gignificance  of  the  movement  for  a  League  of  Na- 
tions, which  President  Wilson  so  earnestly  advo- 
cates, try  the   following  problems: 

1.  The  War  Department  reports  the  following 
losses  for  our  Expeditionary  Forces:  53.169  kill- 
ed; 179,625  wounded;  2,163  prisoners;  1,160  miss- 
ing.    Find  the  total  number  of  our  casualties. 

2.  What  is  the  population  of  your  county?  Of 
the  largest  city  in  your  county?  Compare  these 
populations  (by  long  division)  with  the  total  casu- 
alties of  the  American  arm,y. 

3.  A  first-class  battleship,  fully  equipped,  now 
costs  about  $15,000,000.  How  many  miles  of  hard 
road  Avould  this  sum  build  in  your  State  at  a  cost 
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of  $2,000  per  mile?  How  many  consolidated  schools 
would  it  build  at  a  cost  of  $60,000  each? 

4.  To  fire  some  of  the  guns  of  modern  ships  costs 
$1,200  for  each  shot.  At  $3  a  month  each  how 
many  French  and  Belgian  war  orphans  would  the 
cost  of  a  single  gun  shot  feed  for  a    year? 

5.  The  total  cost  of  the  Great  War  to  the  United 
States  alone  has  been  about  $18,000,000,000.  Con- 
sidering our  population  as  110,000,000  people  how 
much  is  this  per  capita? 

6.  At  $3  a  month  for  each  pupil,  how  many 
years  of  high  school  tuition  would  this  per  capita 
cost  of  the  war  provide  for  country  boys  and  girls 
who  wished  to  take  a  high  school  course' 

7.  The  property  destruction  of  the  Great  World 
War  has  been  estimated  at  2,055  million  dollars  for 
Belgium;  1,680  millions  for  France;  875  millions 
for  Russia;  and  at  43  millions  for  the  United  States. 
Find  the  total  property  destruction  in  the  countries 
named  and  draw  lines  on  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  100 
million  dollars  which  will  show  these  comparative 
losses. — Xational  School  Service. 


SOME  GOOD  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

1.  Have  the  children  in  the  intermediate  and 
upper  grades  search  for  good  war  stories  in  the 
best  magaiznes  and  papers,  and  prepare  these  stories 
to  tell  to  the  rest  of  the  school  for  morning  exer- 
cises, or  for  oral  language  work.  Be  sure  that  the 
teacher  approves  each  story  before  it  is  prepared 
and  told. 

2.  Have  an  intermediate  grade  child  write  an 
imaginary  story  or  an  account  of  experience  of  an 
American  soldier  in  Prance,  the  tale  of  a  refugee 
child,  or  the  autobiography  of  a  French  soldier 
who  finds  new  encouragement  in  the  coming  of  the 
Americans. 

3.  If  possible  , invite  an  enlisted  man  from  the 
local  community  to  visit  the  school  and  speak  to  the 
children  at  morning  exercises  on  the  special  duties 
and  characteristics  of  the  soldiers  in  service.  Have 
the  older  children  summarize  his  talk  and  write  it 
up   as  a   composition  exercise. 

4.  Have  the  children  of  all  grades  co-Operate  in 
preparing  booklets  or  pictures,  clippings,  original 
stories,  articles  and  poems  on  the  soldiers. 

5.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  geography, 
history  or  civic  classes  study  this  problem:  "What 
Kind  of  a  World  is  Safe  for  Democracy." 

6.  Select  pictures  of  the  world  leaders  of  today 
from  current  magazines  and  have  the  upper  grades 
look  up  the  biography  and  write  an  account  of  the 
life  of  one  or  more  such  leaders  for  their  parents 
and  for  the  younger  children  of  the  school. 


STUDYING  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

The  hundred  days  following  November  H,  1918, 
will  be  among  the  most  important  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  A  period  each  day  in  the  country  school 
may  well  be  given  to  current  events,  in  which  all 
the  children  in  the  room  should  participate.  By 
taking  one  period  a  week  from  each  history  and 
geography  class,  and  if  necessary  from  language 
and  opening  exercises,  time  may  be  found  on  the 
crowded  schedule. 

Make  two  or  three  children  each  day  responsible 
for  telling  the  class  of  the  thing  in  the  day's  news 
that  they  consider  most  interesting  and  important. 


Let  every  child  have  the  privilege  of  bringing  in  an 
item  of  interest,  whether  he  is  specially  appointed 
or  not.  Encourage  class  questions  to  increase  the 
gra.sp  of  the  events  reported.  One,  for  instance, 
tells  that  President  Wilson  is  going  to  Europe  to 
attend  the  Peace  Conference;  another  in(juires  what 
a  peace  conference  is,  what  the  President  will  do 
there;  another  wants  to  know  why  the  conference 
wasn't  held  in  America.  Lead  every  child  to  feel 
responsible  for  explanations  of  the  article  he 
reports. 

f 

LET  THE  PUPILS  ASK  THE  QUESTIONS. 

Tlie  usual  way  of  conducting  an  examination  is 
for  the  examiner  to  ask  questions,  either  in  writing 
or  orally,  for  the  candidate  to  answer.  A  better 
way,  which  in  most  places  would  have  the  rare 
merit  of  novelty  and  which  would  lend  variety  to 
the  routine  of  examination,  is  for  the  candidate  to 
ask  question  on  some  prescribed  section  of  a  sub- 
ject. If  the  examiner  is  properly  qualified  for  his 
job,  he  ought  not  to  object  to  such  an  arrangement. 
For  example,  let  the  examiner  say:  "Question  me 
on  the  formation  of  plurals,  the  commercial  water- 
ways of  North  America,  Grant's  western  campaigns 
the  applications  of  percentage,"  etc.  If  the  exami- 
nation IS  oral,  the  pedagogic  skill  displavcd  in  the 
manner  and  order  of  questioning  can  be  noted,  so 
that  not  only  is  he  candidate's  knowledge  of  the 
branch  under  discussion  revealed,  but  he  is  at  the 
same  time  tested  in  the  art  of  questioning.  If  it  is 
a  written  examination,  after  writing  a  designated 
number  of  questions  on  a  given  topic,  the  candidate 
may  be  asked  to  answer  some  of  his  own  questions 
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WE  SHALJi  REMEMBEK  THK.M. 

(The  following  poem  may  be  used  in  conn«ctlon  with 
any  memorial  exercise.) 

They  sle'ep  beneath  no  immemorial  yews; 

Their  resting  place  no  temple  arches  hem; 
No   blazoned   shaft  or  graven   tablet  woos 

Men'8  praise — and  yet,  we  shall  remember  them. 
Th«   unforgetting  clouds  shall   drop  their  tears; 

The  winds  in  ceaseless  lamentation,  wail, 
For  God'e  white  Knights  are  lying  on  their  biers, 

Who  pledged  their  service  to  restore  the  Grail. 
They  gave  their  liv«s  to  make  the  whole  world  free; 

They  regked  not  to  what  llaK  they  were  assigned! 
The  Starry  Banner,  Cross,  or  Fleur-de-lis 

Their  sacrifice  was  made  for  all  mankind. 

For  them  the  task  is  done,  the  strife  is  stilled; 

No  more  shall  care  disturb,  nor  zeal  condemn; 
And  when  the  larger  good  has  been  fulfilled. 

In  coming  years  we  shall  remember  them. 

How  can  the  world  their  deeds  forget?     In  France 
White  crosses  everywhere  lift   pallid   hanfls. 

Like  silent  sentinels  with  sword  and  lance. 
To  keep  their  memory  safe  for  other  lands. 

What  need  havie  they  for  holy  sepulture? 

Within  the  hearts  of  men  is  hallowed  ground — 
A   sanctuary  where   they  rest  secure. 

And  with  Liove's  immortality  are  crowned. 
And  far-off  voices  of  the  filture  sing, 

"They  shall  remain  in  memory's  diadem;" 
And  winds  of  promise  still  are  whispering 

That  same  refrain,  "We  shall  remember  them." 

— James  Terry  Whit*. 
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County  boards  of  education  should  begin  early  to 
plan  improvements  in  school  buildings  for  next  year. 

All  summer  schools  of  the  State  and  all  teacher 
training  institutions  of  the  counties  should  be  filled 
next  vear. 


Every  school  in  North  Carolina  should  do  some 
spring  gardening.  The  city  schools  hould  make 
special  preparation  for  this  work  this  spring. 


There  should  be  new  life  in  the  schools  of  the 
State  next  year.  The  school  term  will  be  longer  and 
the  salaries  of  the  teachers  will  be  increased.  We 
have  come  at  last  to  a  time  when  the  teachers  will 
have  the  means  with  which  to  improve  themselves. 


Mr.  Superintendent,  don't  turn  a  lot  of  new 
teachers  into  the  schools  next  year  without  giving 
them  some  intensive  training.  You  owe  it  to  the 
children  of  your  county  to  see  to  it  that  the  teach- 
ers are  prepared  to  do  better  work  next  j'car  than 
ever  before. 


LOUISIANA  GOES  FORWARD. 

At  the  last  election,  the  people  of  Louisiana  rati- 
fied five  constitutional  amendments  of  an  educa- 
tional nature  which,  by  doubling  State  support  of 
education,  go  a  long  way  toward  marked  progress 
in  that  State.     The  amendments  provide : 

1.  A  State  tax  of  a  third  of  a  million  for  the  four 
white  higher  educational  institutions.  This  is  a 
substantial  financial  increase. 

2.  A  State  tax  of  a  mill  and  a  half  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  public  schools.  This  doubles  the  State 
support  of  education. 

3.  A  parish  or  county  tax  of  3  mills.  This 
doubles  the  constitutional  parish  tax. 

4.  All  of  the  above  are  to  be  collected  ou  a  hun- 
dred per  cent  assessment. 

tion  on  the  support  of  Southern  University. 

5.  The  removal  of  the  .$10,000  annual  limita- 
tion on  the  support  of  Southern  University. 


TEACHERS  SHOULD   KNOW  THE  HALL  OF 
HISTORY. 

How  many  teachers  in  North  Carolina  know  of 
the  Hall  of  History  in  Raleigh  and  how  valuable  it 
can  be  in  the  teaching  of  North  Carolina  history? 
C'ol.  Fred  A.  Olds,  who  has  it  in  charge,  says  it  is  his 
desire  to  make  it  a  correct  and  complete  epitome 
of  North  Carolina  history  and  of  the  varied  things 
which  have  gone  to  make  up  the  daily  lives  of  the 
people.  It  is  not  a  museum  altogether,  but  a  collec- 
tion of  North  Carolina  relics,  and  so  arranged  as  to 
tell  the  State's  long  story  bj^  means  of  objects  and 
pictures.  As  a  ten-year-old  school  girl  put  it,  "The 
Hall  of  History  is  a  history  factory."  Every  teacher 
that  comes  to  Raleigh  should  pay  a  visit  to  the  Hall 
of  History  and  see  how  Colonel  Olds  has  told  tlie 
story  by  means  of  objects. 


FOUR- YEAR  GARDEN  COURSE  FOR  GIRLS. 

To  meet  the  demands  of  thousands  of  Southern 
girls  who  have  been  successful  in  raising  a  tenth- 
acre  of  tomatoes  and  who  want  to  "go  on,"  the 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  State  colleges  in  charge  of  the  canning  clubs 
in  the  fifteen  Southern  States  have  worked  out  what 
might  be  called  a  progressive  four-year  practical 
garden  and  canning  course  for  girls.  The  purpose 
of  this  course  is  to  start  the  girls  with  one  crop  and 
from  year  to  year  add  new  annual  crops,  encourage 
them  to  run  winter  and  glass-frame  gardens,  and, 
finally,  in  the  course  of  their  work  to  lead  them  to 
plant  perennial  and  small  orchard  fruits.  It  is 
hoped  that  under  this  system  the  girls  will  gain 
knowledge  of  how  to  handle  a  wide  variety  of  gar- 
den vegetables  and  trees,  and  that  the  member,  by 
the  time  she  gets  ready  to  go  to  high  school  or  col- 
lege, will  have  a  garden  of  perennial  fruits  that 
readily  can  be  cared  for  by  other  members  of  her 
familjr. 

The  development  of  crops  of  perennial  vegetables 
and  fruits  is  insisted  on  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year,  and  in  many  cases  the  work  is  begun  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year.  The  perennials  are  substituted 
for  some  of  the  annual  vegetables,  and  the  girls  are 
given  credit  for  the  condition  of  their  bushes  or 
trees  which  are  not  yet  bearing  and  therefore  do 
not  yield  a  product  that  can  be  counted  in  the  can- 
ning score. 


COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Tlie  late  General  Assembly  made  liberal  provi- 
sion for  teacher  training  in  the  several  counties. 
One  section  of  the  new  school  law  provides  that 
there  should  be  set  aside  annually  from  the  State 
Public  School  Fund  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $50,000  for 
promoting  teacher  training  in  the  several  counties 
for  the  improvement  of  teachers  now  in  service  and 
for  the  better  supervision  of  rural  schools.     Since 
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the  State  has  made  ample  pr(fvisions  for  a  six 
months'  school  term  and  increased  the  rate  of  taxa- 
tion in  order  that  the  children  may  liave  better  pro- 
vision than  ever  before,  and  since  a  raise  in  teachers' 
salaries  has  also  been  provided,  it  is  the  general 
opinion  that  some  provision  should  be  made  also  for 
the  imporvement  of  teachers  in  service. 

The  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute  Con- 
ductors is  now  autliorized  to  provide,  in  lieu  of  the 
two  weeks'  county  institutes,  teacher  training  in 
the  public  high  schools,  county  summer  schools  for 
teachers,  or  such  other  means  for  increasing  tlie 
efficiency  of  the  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  State, 
and  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  gov- 
erning the  same,  provided  not  more  than  one-half 
of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  same  sliall  be  paid  out 
of  the  State  Public  School  Fund.  Wherever  such 
provision  cannot  be  made,  the  old  county  institute, 
of  course,  will  be  continued,  but  the  time  has  come 
for  every  progressive  county  to  move  one  step  be- 
yond that  and  provide  at  least  a  month's  summer 
(^^hool  in  every  county,  in  order  that  the  new 
teachers  and  those  holding  second-grade  certificates 
and  those  who  are  poorly  prepared  sliall  have  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  themselves.  The  State  Board  of 
Examiners  and  Institute  Conductors  is  now  at  work 
on  these  rules  and  regulations,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  there  shall  be  a  great  revival  throughout  the 
State  in  favor  of  teacher  training. 


TO  THE  CLASSICAL  TEACHERS  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA. 

An  unusual  opportunity  for  the  classical  teachers 
of  tlie  State  and  of  the  South  is  the  coming  meeting 
of  the"  Classical  Association  of  the  Middle  West  and 
South  in  Atlanta  April  10-12.  The  invitation  to 
Atlanta  was  extended  by  the  Mayor  of  Atlanta,  the 
Governor  of  Georgia,  the  Chancellor  of  ^mory 
I'niversity,  tlie  President  of  Oglethorpe  University, 
the  President  of  the  Georgia  State  School  of  Tech- 
nology, the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  bj'  otlier 
local  organizations.  Atlanta  is  a  great  Southern 
city,  and  there  teachers  are  assured  of  a  cordial 
welcome. 

In  a  note  about  this  meeting,  Dr.  George  Howe, 
of  the  Invitation  Committee,  says  to  all  classical 
teachers  of  the  State : 

We  are  writing  to  invite  and  urge  you  to 
meet  with  us  in  Atlanta.  If  you  are  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  association,  we  want  you  to  be  there 
anyway. 

This  is  the  tirst  time  the  association  has  met 
in  the  Southeast.  We  must  use  tliis  opportu- 
nity and  rally  to  Atlanta  in  full  numbers.  Ex- 
tend this  invitation  to  all  your  friends  who  are 
interested  in  the  classics,  whether  teachers  or 
not. 

The  program  will  be  a  good  one.  Many 
prominent  teachers  will  be  present — men  whom 
you  have  heard  and  whom  you  will  like  to 
know  personally.  Several  of  the  speakers  are 
from  other  lines  of  work,  some  are  prominent 
business  men,  but  firm  friends  of  the  classics. 


There  will  be  a  special  program  on  the  teaching 
of  Latin  in  the  high  schools  and  normal  schools. 
It  is  understood,  however,  that  tlie  program 
will  not  be  overcrowded  this  year,  and  full 
time  will  be  given  to  free  discussion  of  the 
various  topics. 

This  invitation  to  you  is  very  urgent.  We 
really  want  to  see  in  Atlanta  every  teacher  of 
Latin  and  Greek  in  the  entire  South.  A  day  or 
two  spent  with  your  fellow-teachers  will  help 
you  and  tliem,  and  at  the  same  time  strengthen 
the  cause  in  whicli  we  are  all  working,  that  of 
real  education.  We  hope  to  see  you  in  Atlanta 
at  this  meeting,  April  10-12. 


RULINGS  OF  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  ON 
EDUCATIONAL  QUESTIONS. 

I.  A  county  board  of  education  on  July  1,  1918, 
fixed  the  salary  of  the  county  superintendent  at 
$1,900  per  annum.  On  January  1,  1919,  it  increased 
his  salary,  -while  the  year  of  his  employment  was 
current.     Was  such  increase  legal? 

Ruling.— The  Revisal  of  1905,  Section  2782,  per- 
mits this  in  counties  whose  total  school  fund  exceeds 
$15,000. 

II.  Is  it  possible  for  the  Educational  Department 
to  enforce  professional  qualifications  of  county  su- 
perintendents? 

Ruling. — The  Legislature  may  fix  such  qualifica- 
tions as  it  may  please  for  any  legislative  office,  pro- 
vided the  proposed  incumbent  is  a  voter.  The 
Legislature  made  certification  by  the  State  Board  of 
Examiners  and  Institute  Conductors,  under  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board,  a  qualification 
for  tlie  office  of  county  superintendent.  See  Report 
of  the  Attorney  General,  1916-18,  page  133.  A 
county  superintendent,  then,  not  properly  certified, 
unlawfully  holds  a  public  office,  from  which  he  may 
be  removed  by  judgment  against  him  instituted  by 
the  Attorney  General  on  liis  own  relationship  or 
upon  complaint  of  a  private  party. 

HI.  The  county  board  of  education  secured  a 
school  site  in  a  district  in  whicli  had  been  erected  a 
new  school  building.  The  site  was  deeded  to  the 
board  of  education  to  be  used  for  school  purposes, 
and  when  it  ceased  to  be  so  used  was  to  revert  to 
the  grantor  or  his  heirs.  What  rights  has  the  county 
board  in  tliis  site  when  it  decides  no  longer  to  use  it 
for  school  purposes'-' 

Ruling. — All  the  estate  of  the  board  of  education 
to  the  old  site  ceased  upon  its  abandonment  for 
school  purposes  and  reverted  to  the  grantor  or  his 
heirs.  In  consequence,  the  board  of  education  had 
no  interest  which  it  could  sell. 


THE  CHANGING  MAP  OF  EUROPE. 

"Beaten  upon  land  and  frustrated  upon  sea, 
those  sole  surviving  autocracies  with  which  we 
fought  broke  into  fragments  before  the  mandate 
of  an  idea,  and  the  map  of  Europe  changed  more 
in  a  few  days  than  it  had  changed  in  centuries.  The 
aggregating  process  which  had  gone  on  throughout 
many  hundreds  of  years,  and  which  had  been  deem- 
ed essential  to  national  self-protection,  was  not 
only  stayed,  but  set  at  naught,  and  nations  fell  into 
pieces  like  a  child's  picture  puzzle,  to  be  replaced 
in  the  general  picture  along  lines  of  racial  desire 
and  a  common  culture." — Report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  Franklin  K.  Lane. 
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THE  STATE  READING  CIRCLE  COURSE 


GEOGRAPHY  OUTLINE  BASED  ON  RAPEER. 

Chapter  X. 

I.  Old  and  New  Methods. 

1.  Contrast  the  Old  and  New  Methods  in  Geog- 

raphy Teaching'. 

2.  State   the   main   lines   along   which   improre- 

ments  in  Geography  teaching  have  taken 
place,  according  to  Rapeer. 

3.  What  recognition  of  these  vital  lines   of  im- 

provement does  Dodge  make  in  his  pri- 
mary and  advanced  books  in  Geography! 

II.  Home  Geogfraphy. 

1.  Compare  the  meaning  of  Geography  as  given 

by  Rapeer  and  by  Dodge. 

2.  Make  out  an  outline  in  Home  Geography  for 

the  community  in  which  you  taught  last 
year  or  are  going  to  teach  in  next  session. 

3.  Compare  the  essential  topics  in  Home  Geog- 

raphy as  given  by  Rapeer  with  the  essential 
topics  given  by  Dodge  in  the  State  Courai 
of  Study. 

III.  World  Geography. 

1.  Compare  the  relation  that  World  Geography 

should  have  to  Home  Geography  as  given 
by  Rapeer  and  bv  Dodge  in  the  Course  of 
Study. 

2.  State  briefly  the  use  you  are  making  of  Ra- 

peer's  suggestions  as  to  supprementary  ma- 
terial for  making  your  geography  teaching 
effective.  Which  of  them  have  you  found 
the  most  helpful? 

3.  Enumerate     the     Teachers'     and     Children'! 

helps  for  Geography  teaching  as  outlined  in 
the  Course  of  Study.  Mention  others  that 
you  have  used  to  advantage. 

4.  Discuss  the  treatment  of  Cause  and  Effect  in 

Geography  teacjiing  by  Rapeer,  and  com- 
pare it  with  Dodge's  treatment  of  this  sub- 
ject as  is  indicated  b.y  his  arrangement  of 
material  in  his  primary  and  advanced  book. 

5.  What  do  you  mean  by  visualization  in  Geog- 

raphy teaching?  Discuss  its  educational 
value ;  state  the  means  you  have  found  most 
effective  in  training  your  pupils  to  visualize 
in  your  Geography  teaching. 

6.  Discuss  and  compare  the  prominence  given  to 

this  subject  by  Rapeer,  and  by  Dodge  in  his 
Course  of  Stud}-. 

7.  What  part  should  map-drawing  play  in  your 

Geography  work  according  to  Rapeer? 
What  suggestions  does  Dodge  make  on  this 
topic? 

8.  Discuss   Rapeer 's   view    of  the   part   physical 

and  commercial  geography  play  in  the  ele- 
mentary school.  Does  Dodge  agree  with 
Rapeer?  What  is  your  reason  for  thinking 
so? 

9.  According  to  Rapeer,  what  part  should  astro- 

nomical geography  play  in  our  Geography 
teaching?  Do  you  agree  with  him?  Why? 
10.  Compare  the  Course  of  Study  in  Geography 
as  suggested  by  Rapeer  with  the  course  out- 
lined by  Dodge  in  our  State  Course  of 
Stud}'.  Which  course  do  you  think  is  best 
for  your  pupils?     Why' 

U  C.  BROGDEN. 


HISTORY— RAPEER. 
Chapter  XI. 

I.  Tke  Teaching  of  History— Its  Aim  and  Value. 

1.  The  Aim:    "To  help  the  child  understand  and 

appreciate  the   world  today  as  he  needs  to 
know  it." 
Wliat  should  be  the  result  in  good  teaching  of 
history?     What  constitutes  the  claim  of  his- 
tory to  an  important  place  in  the  curriculum' 

2.  Its  Value: 

a.  As  a  means  of  explanation. 

b.  As  a  means  of  information. 

c.  Moral  value. 

d.  Mental   training. 

a.  As  a  means  of  explanation. 

Why  is  a  historical  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  the  understanding  of  a  situa- 
tion? 

In  explaining  the  importance  of  a  city 
like  Chicago,  why  is  it  necessary  to 
know  its  history  as  well  as  its  geo- 
graphical situation  in  order  to  under- 
stand its  growth? 

b.  As  a  means  of  information. 

To  what  extent  is  mere  historical  infor- 
mation valuable' 

Show  how  this  serves  to  prevent  .super- 
ficial opinions. 

Explain  the  background  necessary  to 
understand  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy for  which  America  fought  in  the 
great  world  war. 

c.  Moral  value. 

How  can  a  pupil  be  led  to  an  apprecia- 
tion of  his  relation  to  the  community? 

How  may  true  civic  pride  and  loyalty  be 
awakened? 

Show  how  patriotism  may  be  developed 
through  the  study  of  history. 

d.  Mental  training. 

Show  how  the  study  of  history  may 
serve  in  training  the  child's  mind  to 
proper  methods  of  thinking  and  study. 
What  moral  influence  has  the  study  of 
history? 
What  is  the  real  test  of  success  in  teach- 
ing history? 

II.  Course  of  Study. 

1.  A  general  discussion. 

2.  Subject  matter — Grades  One  to  Three. 

3.  Subject  matter — Grades  Four  to  Five. 

4.  Subject  matter — Sixth,    Seventh    and    Eighth 

Grades. 
1.  General  discussion. 

Fundamental  problem — What  to  teach. 

Must  be  systematically  presented,  that  each 
succeeding  grade  may  build  on  work  of  pre- 
ceding  grade.     , 

The  work  of  the  earlier  grades  is  not  history 
in  the  true  sense.  It  is  rather  a  study  of 
social  and   industrial  situations. 

Work  of  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades  is  de- 
batable. 

Must  have  European  background  to  under- 
stand American  history  and  civilization. 

Report    of    Committee    of    Eight    of   American 
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Historical    Association    on    the    Course    of 
Study. 

2.  Subject  matter — ^Grades  One  to  Three. 
Compare  the  State  Course  of  Study,  pages  273- 

279,  the  work  of  Grades  One-Three,  with  the 
work  outlined  in  this  chapter. 
Work  outlined  in  each  includes: 

(1)  Primitive   life. 

(2)  Pastoral  and   agricultural  life. 

(The  above  is  the  story  of  man  in  hi« 
struggle  for  food,  clothing  and 
slielter.) 

(3)  National  holidays  and  anniversaries. 

(The  purpose  of  which  is  to  instil  a 
love  of  country.) 

(4)  Local  history. 

Methods  of  presentation,  largely  oral. 
The  place  construction  work  holds. 
The  importance  of  story-telling. 
How  the  story  maj'  be  supplemented. 
How  dramatization  may  be  used. 

3.  Subject  matter — Grades  Four  and  Five. 

Typical    scenes   and    situations   and    per.?ons 

from   American   history. 
Caution  given  not  to  cover  too  much  ground. 

Narrow  the  work  in  order  to  make  it  more 

intensive. 
What   determines   the    selection    of   material 

used? 
What  is  meant  by  the  type  lesson? 
Reference — State  Court  of  Study. 

4.  Subject    matter — Sixth,    Seventh    and    Sighth 

Grades. 

What  is  the  State  adopted  book  for  the  Sixth 
Grade? 

Whj-  is  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Eng- 
land   necesi5ary    to    understand    the    early 
history  of  North  Carolina? 
_Wliat    should    determine    the    facts    to    be 
taught  from  European  history? 

To  what  extent  should  the  work  of  tlie  text 
be  supplemented? 

What  characteristic  movements  should  be 
,kept  constantly  in  mind  around  which 
much  of  the  work  should  be  organized? 

III.  Relation  of  History  and  Geography. 

p]xplain  tlie  close  relation  which  exists  be- 
tween geography  and  history. 

Give  concrete  illustrations  of  how  certain 
historical  happenings  may  best  be  under- 
stood in  the  light  of  their  geographical 
setting. 

IV.  Management  of  Work — Methods  of  Teaching. 

1.  Teachers'  plans. 

2.  Lesson  assignments. 

3.  Questioning. 

4.  Aids  in  teaching. 

1.  Teachers'  plans. 

Work  centers  around  certain  large  topics. 

Large  topics  sliould  include  as  details  (a) 
map-drawing,  (b)  studies  from  pictures, 
(c)  supplementary  reading,  (d)  compari- 
sons, (e)  summaries  of  long-continued 
movements. 

Provision  thus  made  for  variety  of  types  of 
lessons. 

Lessons  should  be  progressively  difficult. 

2.  Lesson  assignments. 

Assignments  vary  with  the  nature  and  diffi- 


culty   of   material   and    growing   capabili- 
ties of  pupils. 

Teacher  makes  sure  text  is  understood. 

Tlie  value  to  the  pupils  of  the  use  of  outlines. 

Questions  and  problems  assigned. 

Children  suggest  questions. 

Required  to  give  summaries. 

Variety  and  progress  essential. 

3.  Questioning. 

An  art  to  be  studied. 

Principal  means  of  teaching. 

The  aim  may  be  (1)  to  get  information  con- 
tained in  the  text  book,  (2)  to  provoke 
thought  upon  the  relation  of  one  fact  in 
the  lesson  to  another. 

Answers  accepted  should  not  be  fragmen- 
tary, but  should  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter  and  should  be  expressed  in  well- 
rounded   statements. 

Assignment  questions  should  be  broad  in 
scope. 

Children  may  need  guidance  in  method  of 
study  in  order  to  solve  problems. 

4.  Aids  in  teaching  history. 

Maps,  pictures,  reference  reading,  note- 
books. 

M^hat  use  should  be  made  of  maps  and  map- 
drawing  in  the  teaching  of  history? 

In  what  way  may  pictures  be  made  to  en- 
rich the  history  lesson? 

What  should  the  pupils'  history  note-books 
contain? 
IV.     General  Questions. 

What  geographical  and  historical  setting  is 
necessary  to  understand  the  great  world 
conflict  of  the  present  day? 

How  may  the  study  of  literature  and  poems 
aid  in  the  teaching  of  history?  For  ex- 
ample: "Paul  Revere "s  Ride,"  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner." 

How  may  dramatization  be  used  to  teacli 
history?  What  value  has  the  debate? 
Give  concrete  illustrations  of  the  use  of 
each. 

What  are  the  advantages  of  the  problem 
metliod  of  teaching  history? 

What  is  it  that  history  alone  can  contribute 
to  the  education  of  the  human  being  that 
no  other  subject  in  the  curriculum  can? 

M.  L.  J. 


CIVICS— RAPEER. 
Chapter  XII. 

"EDUCATION  THROUGH  PARTICIPATION." 
I.     The  Problem  of  Civic  Education. 

U  a.  How  may  the  study  of  civics  help  satisfy 
the  aims  of  education?  Compare  pages  14 
and  15. 

b.  How  may  a  study  of  civics  aid  democracy? 

c.  How    does    the    public    school    system    con- 

tribute to  democracy? 
2.  The  Civic  Failure  of  Schooling. 

a.  Lack  of  training  on  the  part  of  teachers. 

b.  Lack  of  suitable  text-books. 

c.  No  place  in  the  curriculum. 

d.  Judge   Peel's  "Civil  Government"  by  the 

standard  set  upon  page  276. 

e.  What  place  should  civics  have  in  the  course 

of  study? 
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n.    A  Program  of  Civic  Education. 

a.  What  is  the  new  civics? 

b.  Define  a  citizen  in  terms  of  this  new  civics. 

c.  What   is   meant   by   a    "good   citizen   being 

good  for  something"? 

d.  What  is  the  method  of  approach  in  the  new 

civics? 

III.  The  Indianapolis  Plan. 

1.  Correlated    with    other    activities    in    the    first 

seven  grades. 

a.  Civic  geography. 

b.  Civic  liistory. 

e.  Community  arithmetic. 

2.  The  Eighth  Year. 

a.  The  elements  of  civic  Avelfare. 

b.  List   the    things   that   might    be    studied    in 

your  own  community. 

3.  The  Advantages  and  Disadvantages. 

a.  Co-operation  of  teachers. 

b.  If  they  fail  to  co-operate,  the  plan  fails. 

c.  Is   not    democracy    dependent    on    co-opera- 

tion? 

IV.  The  Philadelphia  Plan. 

1.  How  does  this  plan  differ  from  the  Indianapolis 

plan? 

a.  What  is  the  advantage  of  its  having  a  defi- 

nite time  in  the  curriculum? 

b.  Should  community  hygiene  be  taught  in  the 

civics  class? 

2.  Details  of  the  Plan. 
1'.  Primary  Grades. 

a.  Civic  virtues — obedience,  honesty,  etc. 

b.  Knowledge    in    stories,    poems,    games, 

etc. 

c.  Inculcate  habits. 

d.  Study  dependence  on  other  people. 
2.  The  Local  Occupations  in  Sixth  Grade. 

a.  What   advantages   will   accrue    to    the 

children  by  a  study  of  what  is  going 
on  about  them? 

b.  Is  knowing  how  to  make  a  living  a  part 

of  civics' 

3.  The  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades. 

a.  The  relation  of  community  action  to  making 

a  living. 

b.  "Charities"  and  "Correction." 

c.  Making  laws  and  party  government. 

4.  Methods  of  Teaching. 

a.  Topic  as  an  interesting  whole. 

b.  The  agencies  by  which  the  community  ac- 

complishes its  end. 

c.  Co-operation  of  young  citizens. 

d.  Illustration  in  trip. 

5.  Junior  High  School  Civics. 

a.  Prevocational  studies. 

b.  What  things  are  most  worth  doing  ? 

6.  Knowing  and  Doing. 

a.  Curriculum  of  activities  and  a  curriculum  of 
studies. 
(1)   Self-government  and  junior  leagues. 

7.  Further  Methods. 

a.  Developing  the  moral  of  a  story. 

b.  The  doing  side. 

(1)  The  "make-over  club." 

(2)  "Biographical  Civics." 

8.  More  Mature  Study. 

a.  The    civic    agencies   that    come    within   the 

range  of  the  pupils. 

b.  Class  report  of  a  trip. 


V.  The  Test  of  the  New  Civics. 

a.  Interest  in  community  matters. 

b.  Civic  initiative  and  judgment. 

VI.  Questions. 

a.  What  are  the  aims  of  the  new  civics? 

b.  Which  is  the  better  plan,  the  Philadelphia 

or  Indianapolis  plan? 

c.  Does  either  of  these  methods  hold  any  con- 

siderable promise   of   imjn'oving   tlie   per- 
sonnel of  the  citizenship? 

d.  Do  you  think  it  might  afi:ect  the  behavior  of 

the  school?  A.  T.  A. 


RAPEEI^-CHAPTER   XIII. 

MEASURING  THE  RESULTS  OF  TEACHING. 

1.  Wliat  is  the  aim  of  educational  tests? 

a.  Set  up  a  standard  unit  of  measurement. 

b.  Replace  uncertainty  of  personal  judgment. 

c.  What  the  measurements  may  show: 

(1)  Character  of  teaching. 

(2)  How  far  pupils  are  from  goal. 

(3)  The  rate  of  progress. 

(4)  Compare  results  with  other  schools. 

2.  What   are   the   available    means   for   measuring 

school  efficiency' 

a.  List  the  various  tests. 

b.  Discuss    the    progress    made    from    Rice    to 

Thorndike. 

3.  What  is  a  Standardized  Test? 

a.  How  is  it  made? 

b.  Uniform  conditions. 

c.  Great  number  of  children. 

d.  Avrage  result  is  the  standardized  test. 

4.  What  is  a  measuring  scale  ?    How  is  it  made  ? 

a.  Few  samples. 

b.  Many  ratings  by  many  judges. 

c.  The  scale  represents  the  average  judgment  of 

all  the  graders. 

5.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  standardized 

test    and    a    scale    for    the    measurement    of 
ability? 

6.  How  are  tests  applied''     Is  it  necessary  to  fol- 

low directions  closely? 

7.  How  are  the  various  scales  used? 

a.  What  is  Thorndike 's  estimate  of  their  value? 

b.  What  are  the  tests  for  reading  abilities? 

c.  What  are   the   scales  for  measuring   writing 

ability? 

8.  The  illustrative  uses  of  the  tests. 

a.  In  the  grades. 

b.  In  the  normal  schools. 

c.  In  school  surveys. 

9.  How  could  you  show  a  Courtis  Test,  Series  B, 

both  the   individual  and   class  progress  in  a 
grade  in  arithmetic' 

a.  How  could  you  show  the  vacation  losses  in 
arithmetic? 

b.  How  could  this  test  help  you  to  decide  what 
parts  of  the  arithmetic  work  to  stress? 

c.  Does  progress  in  the  operations  always  show 
progress  in  reasoning?  Does  an  overemphasis 
of  one  element  sometimes  cause  a  loss  in  the 
other? 

d.  How  may  the  tests  be  used  to  show  what 
should  be'done  for  the  individual  pupil,  either 
dull  or  bright? 

10.  Make  a  summary  of  nine  important  things  that 
may  be  shown  by  the  Courtis  Tests  in  regard 
to  individual  and  class  progress. 
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11.  What  are  the  various  plan*  that  liave  been  de- 

vised for  measuring  spelling  abilities? 
a.  Are  words  of  equal  spelling  diffieulty? 

12.  Khat  four  qualities  of  reading  ability  may  be 

tested? 

a.  Which  do  you  think  is  most  worth  while  to 
test — rate  or  understanding? 

b.  Does  the   knowledge    of  a   large   vocabulary 
indicate  reading  ability? 

On  what  grounds  do  people  object  to  using  the 
educational  tests? 

a.  Overemphasizes  the  formal  side  of  teaching. 

b.  Leaves  out  of  account  the  personality  of  the 
teacher. 

c.  Methods  are  worth  more  than  facts. 
How  can  j-ou  answer  these  objections? 

a.  Is  an  objective  test  likely  to  be  more  accurate 
than  a  subjective  test? 

b.  Is  personal  opinion  a  good  standard  of  meas- 
urement' 

e.  When  you  measure  the   objective   results   of 
teaching,  have  you  not  measured  to  some  ex- 
tent the  personality  of  the  teacher? 
15.  What  dangers  may  arise  from  too  close  a  reli- 
ance on  measurements? 

a.  The   danger   of   overemphasizing   the    formal 
side  of  education. 

b.  The  danger  of  relying  on  an  average. 

c.  Tlie  danger  of  relying  on  a  single  measure- 
ment. 

A.  T.  A. 


14 


HAND  WORK  FOR  CHILDREN. 

The  following  .suggestions  by  Mrs.  Stella  Claps- 
dale  have  been  published  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Education  and  the  National  Kindergarten  Asso- 
ciation as  directions  for  mothers.  They  will  be 
found  exceedingly  helpful  also  in  the  school  room. 

I. — Clay  Modeling. 
Plastic  clay  or  equal  portions  of  flour  and  salt 
worked  into  a  plastic  dough  may  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage. The  child  should  begin  by  reproducing 
simple  objects  he  sees  about  him,  or  he  can  create 
from  his  own  imagination.  Give  the  clay  into  the 
chld's  hands  and  let  him  do  what  he  pleases  with 
it.  He  will  find  plenty  to  do  and  greatly  enjoy  this 
occupation,  besides  unconsciously  expressing  some 
of  his  own  ideas  concerning  which  it  will  be  valu- 
able for  the  mother  to  know.  Later  on  the  child 
may  be  led  to  organize  his  ideas  of  form  by  being 
shown  how  to  make  a  ball  or  other  geometric  form 
and  with  slight  remoulding  change  it  into  an  ap- 
ple, pear  or  other  similar  shape.  This  should  never 
become  drill  work  and  the  adding  of  bits  of  clay 
is  more  easily  done  than  the  pressing  into  shape 
of  a  mass  of  clay.  But  a  perception  of  the  geome- 
tric structure  of  all  form  is  a  part  of  the  art  world. 
II.— Paper  Cutting  and  Folding. 

Paper-folding  is  simple,  and  an  occupation  which 
the  child  can  easily  manipulate  himself.  Give  him 
a  small  square  piece  of  colored  wrapping  paper, 
have  him  bring  opposite  edges  together,  and  then 
fold  through  the  center,  once.  This  will  make  a 
book  which  he  can  play  he  is  reading  or  singing 
from,  or  he  can  call  it  a  scrap-book  and  paste  pic- 
tures in  it.  Folded  twice,  the  piece  of  paper  makes 
a   nice   little   square   handkerchief   which   has   just 


been  ironed  and  is  ready  to  put  away.  Next  the 
paper  may  be  opened  out,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  two  folds  ci'oss  at  the  center.  The  corners  may 
be  folded  to  this  center,  one  at  a  time.  When 
three  corners  are  folded  in,  it  looks  like  an  open 
envelope ;  after  the  last  corner  is  folded  in,  the 
envelope  is  closed,  and  the  "letter"  is  ready  to 
mail.  With  a  little  ingenuity  many  other  objects 
may  be  made  by  folding  paper  in  different  ways. 

Cutting  pictures  from  old  magazines  is  one  of  the 
joys  of  childhood.  To  be  able  to  do  this  well,  the 
the  child  must  learn  to  use  his  eyes  and  his  hands 
skilfully.  It  is  splendid  training,  and  cultivates 
patience  and  concentration  as  well  as  skill.  If 
these  are  mounted  in  a  scrap  book  it  adds  to  the 
pleasure.  Painting  is  also  a  joy  to  the  boy  or  girl. 
Through  this  medium  the  different  colors  may  be 
taught  and  appreciation  of  color  can  be  developed. 
III. — Drawing. 

Drawing  becomes  a  source  of  great  pleasure  and 
profit  to  a  child.  Suggest  that  he  begin  by  draw- 
ing something  with  which  he  is  perfectly  familiar. 
In  the  kindergarten  the  little  child  generally  wants 
to  draw  a  ball,  which  he  can  make  with  a  simple 
rotary  motion.  It  very  soon  occurs  to  him  to  make 
two  balls  on  his  piece  of  paper,  perhaps  two  large 
balls,  or  one  large  and  one  small  one.  Because 
the  ball  he  plays  with  has  a  string  attached  to  it, 
he  may  next  add  a  string  to  his  drawing.  Then 
someone  discovers  that  it  is  possible  to  use  differ- 
ent colors,  one  for  the  ball  and  one  for  the  string. 
And,  marvellous  discovery,  turned  upside  down 
the  balls  with  their  strings  are  like  flowers  on  stems. 
It  is  not  surprising  to  see  the  next  step  quickly 
follow,  of  adding  little  leaves  to  the  stems.  After 
this  perhaps  a  bird  or  butterfly  may  be  included 
in  the  drawing,  and  so  on.  These  are  merely  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  to  help  his  vague  beginnings 
to  become  definite  objects. 

IV.— Other  Activities. 

Stringing  beads,  buttons,  seeds,  spools,  or  any- 
thing else  which  can  be  strung  will  always  hold 
the  child's  interest,  and  familiarize  him  with  color, 
form  and  number,  separately  and  in  combination. 
A  long  bodkin  is  a  good  needle  for  this  purpose. 

With   a   little   time   and   ingenuity   spent   in   get-   * 
ting  these  various  occupations  started,  any  mother 
can  direct  the  activities  of  her  child  into  many  edu- 
cational channels,  and  supply  the  imperative  need 
which  the  child  feels  for  self-expression. 


WE'LL  SAVE. 

We'll  save  our  sugar;  we'll  save  our  wheat; 
We'll  eat  less  candy;  we'll  eat  less  meat. 
We'll  send  our  surplus  over  the  sea. 
We'll  do  our  best  to  make  men  free. 

— Prances    Valentine 


THE  USE  OF  LIFE. 

We  have  but  one  life  to  live  on  this  spinning 
globe.  Let  us  disdain  to  be  content  with  aught  but 
the  best  it  affords.  Let  our  lives  be  rich  with  ideals 
of  truth  and  honor  and  with  the  accumulated  splen- 
dors and  inspirations  of  all  the  ages. — Richard  Wat- 
son Gilder. 


One  loses  all  the  time  which  he  can  employ  better. 
Rousseau. 
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News  and  Commetit  About  Books 


NOTES  AND  COJIAIENT. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina 
Record  for  January  is  a  memorial 
number,  containing  tributes  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  late 
President  Edward  Kidder  Graham. 
It  carries  an  excellent  page  portrait 
of  Dr.  Graham  and  a  number  of  ad- 
dresses by  his  faculty  colleagues  and 
others. 

H      U      H 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  no  teacher 
will  fall  to  read  and  profit  by  the 
very  timely  article  in  this  number 
by  Editor  Clarence  Poc,  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Farmer,  on  "Three  March 
Opportunities  for  North  Carolina 
Teachers."  It  presents  an  unusual 
opportunity  ftr  obtaining,  in  a  way 
that  Is  not  difficult  or  expensive,  fa- 
mous pictures  for  the  school  and  use- 
ful books  as  prizes  for  disinctive 
work  by  the  club  boys  and  girls.  Lists 
of  the  books  and  pictures  are  given  in 
Dr.  Poe's  article. 

ff      It      H 

A  recent  addition  to  the  Lake  Eng- 
lish Classics  (Scott,  Foresman  &  Co., 
Chicago),  bears  the  title  o!  One  Hun- 
dred Narrative  Poems  (438  pages, 
•48  cents).  It  is  edited  for  school 
use  by  George  E.  Teter,  head  of  the 
English  department  in  the  Madison 
High  School,  Madison,  Wisconsin.  It 
contains  an  index  of  titles,  also  of 
authors,  and  the  few  notes  are  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pages  to  which 
they  apply.  The  editing  has  been 
guided  by  the  idea  that  "the  story  is 
the  thing,"  that  it  would  be  a  pity 
to  make  a  geography  lesson  of  "How 
They  Brought  the  Good  News"  or  a 
»tudy  of  tribal  customs  in  Central 
Asia  out  of  "Sohrab  and  Rustum." 
The  editor  observes  with  conviction 
that  "once  pupils  get  the  habit  of 
reading  the  poems  aloud  with  real 
enthusiasm,  the  rest  will  be  easy." 
The  poems  selected  cover  quite  a 
range  of  field  and  time,  from  the 
Robin  Hood  ballads  and  .Sir  Walter 
3cott  to  John  Masefield  and  Edwin 
Markham,  by  no  means  neglecting 
the  classics  between. 


Military  English,  For  Use  in 
Courses  Allied  to  Instruction  in  Mili- 
tary Science  and  Tactics.  By  Percy 
Waldron  Lonig,  Captain  and  Adju- 
tant, Harvard  R.  O.  T.  C,  and  Frank 
Wilson  Cheney  Hersey,  Instructor  in 
English  in  Harvard  University,  First 
Lieutenant,  Harvard  R.  O.  T.  C. 
Cloth,  121  pages.  Price,  75  cents. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

Because  the  essential  features  of 
military  English  are  clearness,  brev- 
ity and  precision,  a  work  such  as 
this  cannot  fail  to  be  valuable  some- 
where   In    every    course    in    English 


composition.  This  small  book  is  it- 
self a  good  example  of  its  own  teach- 
ing. Particularly  interesting  is  the 
chapter  of  famous  orders  from  Wash- 
ington, Lafayette,  Napoleon,  Foch, 
Haig,  and  other  famous  leaders. 


The  Holy  Grail.  By  Lord  Tenny- 
son, with  introduction  and  notes  by 
G.  C.  Macaulay,  M.  A.,  formerly  Fel- 
low of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Cloth,  xl  -I-  86  pages.  Price,  70 
cents.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York 
and  London. 

This  belongs  to  the  series  of  Mac- 
millan's  English  Classics.  It  is  well 
printed  and  attractively  bound  in  red 
cloth.  It  is  especially  valuable  for 
the  introduction  and  the  fifty-four 
pages  of  notes,  to  which  there  is  an 
index.  A  convenient  and  unusually 
scholarly  edition  of  this  classic.  Orig- 
inally published  in  1893,  it  has  been 
in  such  demand  as  to  require  eight 
reprintings  since  that  time. 


Advertise!  By  E.  Sampson,  Ad- 
vertising Manager  for  the  Daniels  & 
Fisher  Stores  Company,  of  Denver. 
Cloth,  illustrated,  252  pages.  Price, 
$1.50.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston 
and  New  York. 

Fresh,  original,  pulsating  with  hu- 
man interest,  written  from  the  elec- 
trically charged  full  mind  of  a  real 
advertising  man.  The  publishers  are 
not  extravagant  in  believing  that  a 
book  like  this  one  will  aid  and  stim- 
ulate the  buyer  or  seller  of  advertis- 
ing, the  student  of  advertising,  and 
the  reader  of  advertising.  While  the 
greater  amount  of  attention  is,  as  it 
should  be,  given  to  newspaper  adver- 
tising, the  other  forms,  such  as  book- 
lets and  folders  and  street-car  and 
out-door  publicity,  are  not  neglected. 
The  author  deals  with  the  strategy, 
the  content,  the  wording,  the  plan- 
ning, the  lay-out,  the  illustration  of 
advertisements,  and  many  other  fea- 
tures of  advertising.  Everyone  of 
the  twenty-five  chapters  is  refresh- 
ingly readable,  informing  and  stim- 
ulating. A  fine  text-book  for  adver- 
tising and  business  courses. 


Effective  Farming:  A  text-book 
for  American  Schools.  By  H.  O. 
Sampson,  B.  Sc,  B.  S.  A.,  State 
Assistant  for  Agricultural  Education, 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Agricultural  Education,  Rut- 
gers' College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Cloth,  illustrated,  xxiii  -f  490  pages. 
Price,  $1.32.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

This  book  Is  well  conceived,  well 
ordered,  clearly  written  and  profuse- 
ly illustrated,  the  list  of  illustrations 
containing  210  items  for  the  470 
pages  of  text.     Twelve  chapters  are 


given  to  plant  study,  soils  and  crops. 
Farm  animals,  feeding  farm  animals, 
dairying  and  poultry  receive  eight 
chapters.  Farm  machinery  and  farm 
management  each  takes  a  chapter. 
An  appendix  gives  a  directory  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, addresses  of  the  State  experi- 
ment stations,  outlines  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  shows  a  list  of  publishers 
of  agricultural  books.  The  questions, 
bibliographies  and  other  equipment 
contribute  to  its  value  for  class  use, 
while  the  text  matter,  the  abundance 
of  Illustrations,  and  the  numerous 
valuable  tables  lend  to  it  effective- 
ness for  the  use  of  the  practical 
farmer. 


Poems  of  Country  Life:  A  Modern 
Anthology.  Edited  by  George  S. 
Bryan,  with  a  n  introduction  by 
Ernest  Ingersoll.  Cloth,  illustrated, 
XTi  4-  350  pages.  Price,  $1.35.  Orig- 
inally published  in  the  Farmers' 
Practical  Library  by  Sturgis  and 
Walton;  now  published  by  the  Mac- 
millan Company,  New  York. 

A  collection  of  poems  relating  to 
rural  life  from  Homer  and  Horace  to 
Alfred  Xoyes  and  Hamlin  Garland. 
The  poems  are  classified  in  groups, 
entitled  Country  Folk,  Country 
Tasks,  Country  Blessings,  Country 
Pleasures,  Country  Fun,  Country 
Scenes,  and  Country  Ties.  A  good 
collection  that  should  be  owned  and 
read  in  many  homes.  While  the  in- 
clusion of  Sidney  Lanier,  Joel  Chand- 
ler Harris  and  Frank  L.  Stanton 
shows  that  the  editor  did  not  neglect 
the  field  of  Southern  rural  life,  one 
could  wish  that  the  volume  had  been 
brought  nearer  to  completeness  by 
the  inclusion  of  some  of  the  incom- 
parable poems  of  the  lamented  John 
Charles  McNeill. 


The  Graham  Memorial. 

The  University  Alumni  are  plan- 
ning to  erect  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Edward  Kidder  Graham  to  cost 
about  $150,000.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  student  body  recently  $25,000 
was  raised. 


TEACHERS — GET    U.    9.    GOVERN- 
SIBNT  JOBS. 

All  teachers,  both  men  and  wo- 
men, should  try  the  Government  ex- 
aminations soon  to  be  held  through- 
out the  entire  country.  Reconstruc- 
tion work  necessitates  thousands  ap- 
pointments. The  positions  pay  from 
$1100  to  $1500;  have  short  hovrn, 
annual  vacations  and  are  permaaemt. 

Those  interested  should  write  im- 
mediately to  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  D227,  Rochester,  N.  T.,  for 
large  descriptive  book,  shonring  the 
positions  open  and  giving  many  sam- 
ple examination  questions,  wilch 
will  be  sent  free  of  charge. 
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Specimen  chart  in  minia 
ture  from  (he  new  Victor 
set  of  18  charts  fur  teach' 


Orchestra  of  High  School,  Oakland.  Cal. 


ture  trom  (he  new  Victor 
set  of  18  charts  fur  teach- 
ing music   in  the  schools. 

Have  you  an  orchestra  in  your  school? 

Do  the  pupil  candidates  for  positions  all  want  to  play  the  violin  or  the  cornet,  not  under- 
Standing  that  the  oboe  and  bassoon,  double  bass  and  traps  are  just  as  necessary  in  the  ensemble, 
even  if  less  attractive  as  solo  instruments?  Do  they  know^  hov/  a  French  horn  looks  or  how  an 
English  horn  soundsf  If  you  started  your  orchestra  as  did  a  famous  lady  in  a  Western  city  with 
a  "jew's-harp,  mouth-harp  and  triangle"  you  will  need  some  ocular  and  aural 
assistance  in  securing  a  balance  of  parts  in  each  family  of  instruments. 

"*The  Instruments  of  the  Orchestra  by  Sight  and  Sound" 

The  Victor  Company  has  just  issued  a  comprehensive  set  of  eighteen 
charts  (14x22)  showing  each  instrument  in  its  natural  color/  and  in  an 
accompanying'  booklet  is  given  a  full  description  of    the   instrument,  its^ 
origin,  history,  development  and  uses  by  composers.     Two  special  Victor  ^ 
Records   (Nos.  35670  and  35671)   give  the  exact  reproduction  of  the 
sound   and  tone  color  of  each  instrument,  all  three  together  offering 
for  the  first  time  complete  presentation  of  the  instruments  "by  Sight 
and  Sound." 

See  your  nearest  Victor  dealer  for  the    charts   and    records,  or 
write  for  information  to  the 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Pamflon     N     I  \1\  Victrola  XXV,  $90 

L,amaen,  n.  J.  \%\  specially  manufactured 

for  School  use 

When    the  Victrola  is  tiot  in  use,  the   horn  j 

ran    be   placed   under  the   instrument   safe 

nd  secure  (rom  danger,  and  the  cabinet 

can    be    locked    to   protect    it    from 

dust    and   promiscuous  use  by 

irresponsible  people. 


To  iosure  Victor  quality,  always  look  for  the  famous  1 

txademark,  "His  Master's  Voice,"     It  is  on  all  pro-   f 

ducts  of  the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company. 
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SCHOOL  NKWS  IN  BRIEF. 

The  Durham  High  School  held, 
March  7,  exercises  in  commemora- 
tion of  its  four  soldier  graduates  who 
lost  their  lives  in  the  war.  During 
the  day  trees  were  planted  in  memory 
of  them. 


Dr.  Eugene  Willis  Gudger,  Profes- 
sor of  Biology  in  the  State  Normal 
College,  will  be  granted  a  year's 
leave  of  absence  at  the  end  of  the 
present  term.  He  will  spend  the  year 
in  New  York  in  editing  Volume  HI, 
Bibliography  of  Fishes. 


The  new  catalogue  of  Wiake  Forest 
College  will  show  an  enrollment  of 
240  freshmen  for  the  session  of  19 IS- 
IS, the  largest  freshman  class  in  the 
history  of  the  college.  The  total 
registration  thus  far  is  450,  seventy- 
five  men  not  present  in  the  fall  hav- 
ing registered  lor  spring  work. 


The  Southern  Desk  Company,  of 
Hickory,  a  name  not  unfamiliar  to 
those  of  our  readers  who  think  of 
school  desks  and  school  supplies, 
sends  us  a  beautiful  art  calendar  for 
1919.  Office  calendars  are  scarce 
this  year,  but  even  in  years  of  great- 
est abundance  this  one  would  miss 
the  wastebasket  and  find  its  way  to 
a  good  place  on  the  wall. 


The  North  Carolina  Club  Year  IJook. 

The  North  Carolina  Club  Year 
Book  comprising  stories  of  the  North 
Carolina  Club  for  1917-18  on  "Coun- 
ty Government  Affairs  in  North  Car- 
olina" is  just  from  off  the  press.  It 
treats  of  things  pertaining  to  North 
Carolina  life  of  today — The  North 
Carolina  Club  is  anxious  to  put  a 
copy  of  this  bulletin  in  the  hands  of 
every  teacher,  and  those  who  desire 
to  secure  a  copy  may  do  so  by  writ- 
ing to  The  North  Carolina  Club, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


EAST  CAROLINA 

Teachers  Training  School. 


i  A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina. 
Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree 
to  teach.  Winter  term  begins  Jan- 
uary 2,  1919. 

^  For  catalog  and  other  information 
address. 


Robt.  H.  Wright, 

PRESIDENT, 
Greenville,  N.  C. 


State  College  Summer  School 


WEST  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


The  School  for  the 
Forward-Looking 

JUNE  10— JULY  25 

Courses  for  Primary,  Intermediate,  and  High  School  Grades  for 
College  Entrance  and  College  Credit. 

Write  for  Catalogue  to 

W.  A.  WITHERS,  Director. 


ASHEVILLE  SUMMER  SCHOOL   OP   THE   NORMAL  AND 
COLLEGIATE    INSTITUTE 
Six  Weeks,  June  17    to  July  29,   1919. 

First  Summer  School  session  was  held  in  191S  with  345  teachers  in  attendance  an.3 
102    others   who    came    for   special    lectures    and    courses    in    food    conservation. 

The  second  session  will  offer  exceptional  opportunities  to  those  teachers  who 
desire   professional   improvement. 

There  will  be  strong  courses  for  all  grades  of  both  elementary  and  high  school 
teachers. 

The  Faculty  will  be  composed  of  members  of  the  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute 
Faculty  and  of  heads  of  departments  in  recognized  colleges,  normal  schools,  and  univer- 
sities. 

Asheville's  unexcelled  climate  and  natural  scenery  provide  ideal  conditions  for 
real    summer    study,    rest,    and    recreation. 

Certificates  granted  upon  completion  of  the  six  weeks'  course  will  be  accepted  In 
North    Carolina   as   satisfying    the    State    Board's   requirements   for    professional    study. 

Tuition,    ?10    for    the    term. 

Board  and  room  in  the  dormitories,  when  two  or  more  occupy  the  same  room,  J30 
for  the  six  weeks. 

For    announcement,     information,     and    reservations    address 
President  JOHN   E.   CAT.FEE,   Director, 
Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute,  Asheville,  X.  C. 


GEORGE  PEABODY  COLLEGE  EOR  TEACHERS 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

SUIVIIVIER    QUARTER 

First  Term  June  12-- July  23 
Second  Term  July  24-August  29 

Some  of  the  most  notable  educators  in  the  United  States  will 
help  make  this  our  greatest  and  best  summer  school. 
Write  for  catalogue  today. 


p„_     BOOKKEEPING  AND    t_  Tpj..Lp«- 
^^  SHORTHAND  COURSES  *»  leacners 

AND  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  WHO  WILL  TEACH 

THE  DRAUGHOIM  COURSES 

This  special  offer  is  made  because  of  the  great  demand  for  Draughon- 
trained  teachers  and  school  managers ;  several  business-school  man- 
agers we  trained  are  now  making  from  $4,000.00  to  $10,000.00  a 
year.  Let  us  tell  you  more  about  this  offer ;  also,  about  our  Summer 
School  for  Teachers.    Address,  Dept.  F, 

DRAUGHON'S  PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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AshevUle's  New  Superintendent. 

After  spending  some  time  looking 
over  ttie  field  for  a  suitable  man, 
the  Asheville  board  of  commission- 
ers has  selected  W.  A.  Anderson, 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Elber- 
ton,  Ga.,  as  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  for  Asheville,  to  succeed 
Harry  Howell,  who  recently  accept- 
ed a  similar  position  at  Raleigh.  The 
new  superintendent  comes  highly 
recommended,  his  record,  among 
other  positions,  embracing  two  years 
as  head  of  the  Bristol,  Va.-Tenn., 
schools.  Commission  of  Public  Safe- 
ty D.  H.  Ramsey,  who  is  acting  s\t- 
perintendent,  will  continue  to  offici- 
ate until  Professor  Anderson  can  re- 
port,  which   will   be  about  March    1. 


Watch  the  date  on  your  label. 

WANTED  BY  GO\TERN3IENT — 
TEACHERS. 

The  tremendous  work  o£  war  re- 
construction has  opened  up  hundreds 
of  permanent  clerical  positions  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  to  women.  One 
department  is  expected  to  need  4500 
by  July  1.  These  Include  many 
wonderful  clerical  opportunities  for 
teachers    at    f90    to    $150    month. 

We  advise  all  readers,  who  are  In- 
terested, to  Immediately  write  to 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  D2  26, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  full  list  of  U. 
9.  Government  positions  now  open 
to  you  and  for  free  books  describing 
these  positions. 


101  Best 
Songs 


5' 


Teachersl  Write  for 


jt    leachersl  wnceior   , 
■i  your  free   sample  ^ 
copy.  An  old  friend  J 
—  —         with   new  features.  , 

Over  3  mlUlon  sold.  Contalna  patriotic  Bon^ 
©f  ell  Allies  and  a  Bpleodid  collection  for  Bchoo)    ■ 
nse.  5  cents  each  in  100  lota  f.o.b.ChicaBO.  Jl-Ofi    • 
ner  doien  prepaid.    10  cents  per  copy  prepaid     % 

THE  CABIE  CO.,  ^'i''^  Cable  Bldg..  CUcaf  •  J 


I 


HOME  and  COUNTRY 
READERS 

Textbooks  of  patriotism  and 
civic  Ideals  in  the  form  of  reading 
books  for  the  grammar  grades. 

Here  is  your  chance  to  teach  pa- 
triotism by  distributing  the  sub- 
ject-matter over  four  years  and 
not  giving  too  much  at  one  time. 
A  patriotic  reader  which  is  noth- 
ing else  produces  "patriotic  indl- 
g-astion;"  the  pupils  tire  of  the 
subject.  The  Home  and  Country 
books  are  all-around  grammar- 
school  readers  as  well  as  text- 
books in  patriotism. 

Boofes  I-IV,  for  Grades  V-VIII. 
Each,  65  cents.  Each  boofe  has  six- 
teen full-page  pictures  and  a  colored 
frontispiece. 

LITTLE,  BIOWN  &  CIMPANY 

34  Beacon  Street  Boatoa 


MODERN  PUNCTUATION 

Its  Utilities  and  Conventions 


BY 

GEORGE  SUMMEY,  JR. 

Associate  Professor  of  English  in  the  North  Carolina  State  College  of 

Agriculture  and  Engineering,  formerly  Managing  Editor  of 

The  North  Carolina  Revieiv. 

Not  a  Style  book  or  a  new  compilation  of  the  "  rules  of  punc- 
tuation," but  a  practical  account  of  punctuation  as  a  means  of 
clear  grouping,  movement  and  suspension,  and  proper  manage- 
ment of  emphasis.  The  subject  is  presented  from  the  writer's 
rather  than  the  grammarian's  or  the  printer's  viewpoint,  and 
with  constant  reference  to  problems  of  paragraph  structure. 


C'ofh,  265  pages,  $1  50 
OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

AMERICAN     BRANCH 
35  West  Thirty-second  Street 

NEW  YORK 


UNIVERSin  of  VIRGINIA  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

EDWIN  A.  ALDERMAN,  Prenident. 

First  Term  June  23  to  August  2. 
Second  Term  August  4  to  September  6. 

COURSES  FOR  COIiljEGE  ORBIDIT.      COURSES   FX)R    COLLEGE     EN- 
TRANCE.     OOITBSE^S    FOR  HIGH    SCHOOL    TEACHERS. 
COURSES    FOH    ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS. 

Several    hundred   different   courses   In    the    following   sublects: 

Agrlcultur*.  Astronomy,  Biology,  Field  Botany,  Chemistry.  Domestic  Economy,  Draw- 
ing. Education,  English,  French,  Games,  Geography,  German,  Greek,  History,  Hygiene 
and  Sanitation.  Latin,  Library  Methods,  Manual  Training,  Mathematics,  School  Music, 
Philosophy,    Physical    Training,    Physics,    Psychology,    Story    Telling,    Writing. 

Special  courses  In  Drawing,  School  Music,  School  Gardening,  Aesthetic  Gymnastics, 
Playgrounds  and   Recreation,    Manual   Training,    Kindergarten   with    Observation   Classes, 

Attendance    last    session    from   2^     States. 
Library    Methods,     Master's    Course,  Domestic   Science,    Special    School   of  Art. 

Definite  courses  leading  to  Professional  Elementary  Certificates,  Primary  Grade  and 
Grammar  Grade.  Also  Special  High  School  Certificates  and  Certificates  for  Supervisors 
of  Music,    Drawing,    Manual   Training  and   Agriculture. 


The  Most  Beautiful  and  the  Most  Unique  Campus  in  America. 

Pleaaant  summer  climate — comfortable  accommodations  at  reasonable  rates.  Tui- 
tion   H6    to    non-Virginians. 

Muslo  Festival.  Fourth  of  July  Pageant.  Lectures.  Rural  Life  Conference,  Enter- 
tainments, Cheap  Excursions  to  Washington,  Luray  Caverns.  Old  Point  Comfort,  Mon- 
tlcello. 

Sixty-page    announcement    will    be    sent    upon    application    to    Chas.    G.    Maphis. 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL,  UNIVERSITY,  VA. 

MAKE  ARRANGEMENTS  NOW. 


SOUTHERN  TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 

lipt.7l^^)Si^  M'gT. 

COLUMBIA.  S.  C. 

CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 


THREE  OFFICES-ONE  SERVICE, 

under  same  management,  closaly  eo-operat- 
ing  and  covering  inteniively  the  entire  South. 
One  enrollment  registers  in  all.  A  new  book- 
let, "LOOKING  FORWARD",  telling  all 
about  Southern  Opportunities,  if  requested. 
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The  University  of  North 
Carolina  Summer  School 

Thirty-second  Session  June  24™August  8,  1919. 

Standard  Courses  in  the  Regular  Departments  of  the  University. 

Cultural  and  Professional  Courses  leading  to  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  degrees. 

Numerous  Academic  and  Professional  Courses  of  an  elementary  character  for  inexpe-" 
rienced  teachers. 

High  Class  Recreational  Features  and  Entertainments  of  an  educational  character- 
Lectures  by  noted  thinkers  and  writers— Music  Festival  and  Dramatic  Performances. 

Able  Faculty  of  highly  trained  Specialists,  Practical  Teachers,  Supervisors,  and  Super 
intendents  of  successful  experience. 

HIGH-GRADE  SERVICE-MODERATE  COST. 

Preliminary  Announcement  ready  February  15.    Complete  announcement  will  be 
ready  April  1. 

For  further  information,  address 

N.  W.  WALKER,  Director, 

CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C. 


THE  ALDIIVE  SRELLER 

In  offering  this  new  Speller  for  the  consideration  of  those  who 
are  concerned  with  the  teaching  of  this  important  subject,  the  pub- 
lishers desire  to  call  attention  to  the  following  distinguishing  features: 

1.  Carefully  prepared  instructions  to  the  teacher. 

2.  Phonetic  lists  on  which  words  in  common  use  are  based. 

3.  A  systematic  and  comprehensive  presentation  of  the  words  and  spelling  facts 
that  every  pupil  must  learn. 

4.  A  progressively  expanding  vocabulary  fitted  to  the  pupil's  present  and  future 
needs. 

5.  A  large  number  of  dictation  exercises  based  on  the  words  found  in  the  spelling  lesson. 

6.  Special  stress  laid  on  the  most  difficult  words. 

7.  Oft-repeated  drills  on  the  real  trouble-makers. 

8.  Omission  of  words  seldom  used  in  speaking  and  w^riting. 

Four-Book  Edition 


THE  ALDINE  SPELLER,  Part  I,    Grades  1  and  2 
THE  ALDINE  SPELLER,  Part  II,  Grades  3  and  4 


THE  ALDINE  SPELLER,  Part  III,  Grades  5  and  7 
THE  ALDINE  SPELLER,  Part  IV.  Grades  7  and  8 


Two-Book  Edition 
THE  ALDINE  SPELLER,  Grades  1-4  THE  ALDINE  SPELLER,  Grades  5-7 


NEWSON  &  COMPANY 


73  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW. YORK 


623  South  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO 


M'arch,  1919.1. 
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The  Study  of  Industries  and  Occupations 

The  high  school  curriculum  is  being  rapidly  readjusted  to  meet  modern  needs. 
Community  civics,  economics,  and  social  problems  are  among  the  most  popu- 
lar and  most  important  subjects  now  being  taught  in  modern  progressive  high 
schools.  The  study  of  occupations  or  vocations,  too,  is  demanding  and  finding 
a  place— v^here  the  aim  of  the  school  is  really  preparation  for  citizenship  and 
service. 

Vocational  Civics 

By  F.  M.  Giles,  Principal  of  the  Township  High  School,  Dekalb,  III,  and  Imogene  K.  Giles, 
Teacher  of  Vocations.  High  School,  Cicero,  III.    252  pp.    Price  $1.30 

The  sub-title  of  this  book  is  "  A  Study  of  Occupations'.'as  a  Background  for 
the  Consideration  of  a  Life  Career."  This  describes  it.  It  is  a  practical  text- 
book on  occupations-the  outgrowth  of  several  years  experience  in  teaching 
the  subject.  It  is  adapted  to  use  in  the  first  year,  where  in  many  high  schools 
the  subject  is  taught  following  a  half-year  of  community  civics,  but  may  be 
used  equally  well  elsewhere  in  the  course. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

64-66  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


ESSENTIALS  OF  ARITHMETIC 

By  George  Wentuorth  and  David  Eugene  Smith 


Primary  Book 


A  THREE-BOOK   SERIES 
Intermediate  Book 


Advanced  Book 


A  TWO-BOOK  SERIES 


Primary  Book 


Grammar  School  Book 


Emphasizing  essentials  and  stressing  applications  to  daily  life,  this  recent  addition  to  the  Went- 
worth-Smith  Mathematical  Series  meets  the  modem  demands  of  the  schools. 

The  strong,  dominant  features  coramcn  to  the  other  books  by  these  authors  have  been  retamed. 
The  fine  problem  material  which  has  characterized  their  previous  arithmetics  hae  been  utilized, 
and  additions  have  been  made  in  conformity  to  the  new  civic,  industrial,  and  school  requirements. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular. 


GINN  AND  COMPANY    :    PUBLISHERS 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Represented  by  P.  E.  SEAGLE,  Box  311,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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The  Southern  Desk  Co., 

HICKORY,  N.  C. 

BOX  776. 


The  Strongest  Desk 
on  the  Market. 


SCHOOL  DESKS 
OtTICE  DESKS 

TEAOHEKS'    DESKS 

DOMESTIC   SCIENCE    DESKS 
RECITATION    SEATS 
OPERA    CHAIRS 

TEACHERS'    CHAIRS 
WINDOW    SHADES 
SWEEPING   POWDER 
FLOOR  OIL 
CRAYON 


BLACKBOARDS 

SLATED   CLOTH 
LIQUID    SLATING 

LABORATORY  DESKS 
BOOKCASES 

DICTIONARIES 
PILING    OASES 
POKCH    SWINGS 
DISINPEOTANTS 
ERASERS 
GLOBES 
MAPS 


Sel^iool    Desks  and    BlaeRboard 


We  can  ship  immediately 
either  Semi-Steel  or  Tu- 
bular Steel  in  any  size, 
Single  or  Double,  from 
Richmond,  Va. 


VIRGOPLATE 

(trade  mark) 

BLACKBOARD 


Best  composition  blackboard.  Used 
successfully  for  last  twenty  years. 
Made  3,  3  1-2,  4  ft.  wide,  any  length 
up  to  12  leet  in  Black  and  Green. 
Write  for  sample  today. 

Keep  the  germs  down  in  your  schools  by  using  "Dethol"  in  spray  and  Old  Dominion 
Floor  Dressing.  It  will  keep  down  the  influenza  germs  and  other  contagious  diseases. 
Write  for  descriptive  circular  today. 

Write  for  complete  new  catalogue  which  describes  our  general  line  of  school  furniture, 
school  supplies,  also  a  complete  line  of  kindergarten  furniture  and  supplies,  play- 
ground and  athletic  goods,  educational  and  teachers '  supplies. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Play  Ground  Equipment  and  Athletic  Goods.  Write  for  latest 
catalogues  and  prices  on  same. 

Virginia  School  Supply  Company 

2000-2012  West  Marshall  Street,  P.  O.  Box  1177,  Richmond,  Virginia. 
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IMORXH  CAROLINA 

EDUCATION 

A  .Journal  of  Education,  Rural  Rpogress, 
and  Civic  Betterment 


Vol.  XIII.     No.  8. 


RALEIGH,  N.  C,  APRIL.  1919. 


Price  :    $1  a  Year. 
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New  School  Legislation  for  North  Can^^ 

Superintendents  Should  Prepare  for  the  May%^adget 

Rural  Education  Conference  Greensboro,  April  16-17 

Shall  High  Schools  Instill  Respect  for  Law  and  Order  ? 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  Offers  School  Prizes 

Let  the  Boys  Raise  What  the  Girls  Can 
Notes  from  Chicago  Conference  on  Primary  Education 
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Fassett's 
Beacon  Method  of  Teaching  Pfimary  Reading 

is  a  reading  method  so  simple,  direct,  and  understandable  that  many  teachers 
have  wondered  why  it  was  not  discovered  previously. 

With  the  Fassett  system,  the  child  early  acquires  a  mastery  of  phonetic  words 
and  the  ability  to  acquire  unphonetic  words  in  a  simple,  easy  and  natural  way. 

Think  over  these  emphatic  points  of  the  Fassett  system  and  see  if  they  are 
not  worth  consideration : 

No  blend  difficulties  No  diacritical  marks 

No  families  to  learn  No  backing  into  new  words 

No  expensive  manual  for  teachers 


GINISJ  AND 

70  Fifth  Avenue 


COIVIRANY 

New  York 


FOR  1919  and  AFTER 

BEARD  and  BAGLEY :  HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

We  urge  you  not  to  let  the  pupils  of  your  seventh  grades  leave  the  elemen- 
tary schools  next  year  without  having  studied  the  history  of  their  country  from 
the  new  point  of  view,  in  the  new  light  the  Great  War  has  thrown  on  it.  This 
text-book  teaches  history  as  an  aid  to  intelligent  citizenship,  and  makes  the  de- 
velopment of  the  plain  people,  with  their  great  movements  and  problems,  the 
main  theme. 

ASHLEY:  MODERN  EUROPEAN  CIVILIZATION 

This  is  the  latest  text-book  in  modem  history  for  high  schools,  reflecting  the 
new  point  of  view  and  containing  new  information.  Written  since  most  of  the 
present  conditions  in  Europe  developed— the  book  was  published  late  in  1918— 
the  treatment  is  such  as  cannot  be  found  in  older  books.  And  the  author,  a 
high  school  man,  has  known  how  to  write  for  high  school  pupils. 

ASHLEY  :  THE  NEW  CIVICS 

BURCH  and  PATTERSON:  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 

Other  new  high  school  text-books  for  these  new  times 
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NEW  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA 


The  General  Assemblj^  of  1919  will  go  down,  per- 
haps, as  the  most  progressive  General  Assembly  in 
recent  years,  especially  in  its  attitude  towards  edu- 
cation. One  notable  feature  was  the  absence  of 
partisan  strife,  and  in  almost  every  instance  the 
departmental  bills,  after  they  had  been  worked  fully 
into  shape  by  the  aid  of  the  committees,  were 
adopted  unanimously.  The  following  digest  of  the 
more  important  ones  will  be  of  interest  to  teachers 
and  other  school  officials  of  the  State : 

(1)  The  Six  Months'  School  Acts. 

First  and  foremost,  of  course,  are  the  two  acts 
providing  for  a  six  montlis'  school  and  for  a  county 
school  budget.  These  acts  have  already  been  dis- 
cussed at  considerable  length. 

(2)  A  Uniform  High  School  Text-Book  Act. 

The  State  Superintendent  is  directed  to  appoint 
within  one  j-ear  from  the  passage  of  this  act  a  State 
committee  on  high  school  text-books,  consisting  of 
five  members,  whose  duties  it  shall  be  to  select  a 
multiple  list  of  approved  high  school  books  from 
which  the  county  adoptions  are  to  be  made.  After 
this  State  committee  has  reconnnended  an  approved 
list  of  books,  a  county  committee,  consisting  of  the 
County  Superintendent,  the  City  Superintendent  of 
the  largest  town  school  and  three  high  school  prin- 
cipals or  teachers,  to  be  selected  .jointly  by  the  above 
mentioned  superintendents,  shall  recommend  to  the 
County  Board  of  Education  books  to  be  adopted 
for  four  years,  except  books  of  history  and  science, 
which  may  be  adopted  for  two  years.  Wherever 
such  a  committee  cannot  be  formed  in  a  county, 
provisions  are  made  for  the  appointment  of  another 
committee. 

Provision  is  further  made  to  this  eifect :  tbat  any 
child  leaving  one  county,  after  liaving  purchased 
the  high  school  books  adopted  for  use  in  tliat  county, 
and  moving  to  a  county  where  any  of  these  books 
are  not  adopted  for  use,  may  return  the  books  to 
the  County  Board  of  Education  and  be  paid  a  fair 
price  for  the  same.  These  returned  books  will  then 
be  turned  over  to  the  county  depository,  to  be  re- 
sold in  the  county  where  they  are  adopted  for  use. 

The  purpose  of  this  law  is  to  check  the  great 
waste  that  now  results  from  any  lack  of  uniformity 
in  the  use  of  higli  scliool  books. 

(3)  A  Compulsory  School  Law. 

A  very  effective  compulsoi-y  school  law  was  en- 
acted, which  provides  that  children  between  the 
ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years  shall  attend  the 
school  continuously  during  the  entire  term  of  the 
school  in  the  district  in  which  the  child  resides.  If 
the  school  runs  nine  months,  the  children  between 
these  ages  shall  attend  during  the  entire  term. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  is  authorized  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  defining  truancy  and 
providing  for  the  proper  enforcement  of  tlie  act. 
Provision  may  be  made,  however,  for  suspending 
the  operation  of  this  act  wherever  agricultural  or 
domestic  needs  are  such  that  the  aid  of  the  children 


is  necessary.  Moreover,  wherever  sufficient  build- 
ings have  not  been  provided,  county  boards  of  edu- 
cation are  given  two  years  to  provide  the  same. 
This'  provision  was  deemed  necessary  in  order  to 
give  the  counties  a  reasonable  length  of  time  in 
which  to  secure  the  necessary  buildings  for  the 
proper  enforcement  of  this  act. 

(4)  Permit  Orphan  Children  to  Attend  the  Public 

Schools, 

This  act  permits  orphan  children  of  any  orphan- 
age to  attend  the  public  schools  for  six  months  in 
the  district  in  which  the  institution  is  located.  The 
State  will  pay  three-fourtlis  of  the  amount  and  the 
county  must  provide  the  other  fourth.  If  the  school 
buildings  of  a  district  are  not  sufficient  to  take  care 
of  the  entire  number  of  children  of  such  an  institu- 
tion, certain  classes  may  be  sent  over  to  the  public 
schools  and  extra  teachers  may  be  paid  as  provided 
above.  Moreover,  such  institution  may  make  ar- 
rangements with  the  trustees  of  the  public  schools 
for  their  children  to  attend  the  remainder  of  the 
term  by  paying  a  tuition  fee  agreed  upon. 

(5)  Counties  May  Eent  Text-Books. 

A  general  act  was  passed  permitting  county 
boards  of  education  to  provide  county  depositories 
and  to  rent  text-books  to  pupils  of  the  several  dis- 
tricts at  a  rental  price  not  to  exceed  50  per  cent  of 
the  list-price  of  tlie  books.  This  plan  is  now  work- 
ing in  a  few  of  our  larger  towns-^for  example.  Dur- 
ham and  Raleigh — and  the  cost  of  books  to  the  pu- 
pils has  been  greatly  reduced  thereby.  Tf  it  works 
well  for  a  city,  it  should  work  well  for  a  county. 

Moreover,  counties  may  purchase  books  and  loan 
them  free  to  children  who  are  unable  to  buy  books, 
but  who  must  attend  school  as  a  result  of  the  new 
compulsory  attendance  law.  Next  to  free  text-books, 
this  is  perhaps  the  best  law  that  could  be  enacted. 

(6)  Aycock  School  Improvement  Day. 

A  joint  resolution  passed  the  General  Assembly 
autliorizing  the  State  Siiperintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction to  arrange  for  the  observance  in  Novem- 
ber next  of  "Aycock  School  Improvement  Day,"  to 
publish  programs  and  pamphletfi  suggesting  the 
means  whereby  the  local  school  may  lengthen  its 
term,  increase  the  number  of  teachers,  improve  and 
beautify  its  ground,  and  enrich  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity. School  children  and  patrons  will  be  re- 
quested to  make  offerings  ou  this  day  for  the  erec- 
tion of  tlie  proposed  monument  to  the  late  Charles 
B,  Aycock. 

(7)  The  Appointment  of  County  Boards. 

The  law  providing  for  the  appointment  of  county 
boards  of  education  in  the  several  counties  of  the 
State  is  so  amended  as  to  require  the  six  counties 
now  that  elect  by  popular  vote  to  conform  to  the 
general  law.  Several  counties  were  permitted  to 
increase  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  county 
boards  from  three  to  five.  In  all  other  respects  the 
law  remains  unchanged. 
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(8)  Amendments  to  the  School  Law. 

(a)  Money  may  be  borrowed  from  the  Loan  Fund 
to  erect  teacherages  and  buildings  for  farm-life 
schools. 

(b)  Tlie  sherifFs  shall  furnish  to  tiie  county  board 
of  education  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  with  the 
county  treasurer  a  complete,  itemized  statement  of 
.said  settlement,  which  shall  contain  a  list  of  all  in- 
solvent polls,  releases,  errors,  and  rebates  allowed 
him  by  the  county  board  of  commissioners. 

(c)  No  county  may  employ  a  superintendent  until 
he  shall  have  secured  or  does  secure  before  assum- 
ing the  duties  of  the  oiHce  a  superintendent's  cer- 
tificate under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners. 

(d)  No  person,  while  serving  as  member  of  any 
township  or  district  committee  or  county  board  of 
education,  shall  be  eligible  to  be  elected  as  a  teacher 
of  any  school,  and  sliould  siu'h  person  be  elected 
said  election  is  hereby  declared  null  and  void. 

(e)  In  taking  the  census  the  blanks  hereafter 
must  provide  for  the  date  of  the  birth  of  each  child. 

(f)  Upon  the  petition  of  one  or  more  inhabitants 
whose  property  is  contiguous  to  any  local  tax  or 
special  chartered  district,  the  county  boar  of  edu- 
cation may  transfer  such  individual  or  individuals 
to  such  district,  and  there  shall  be  levied  the  same 
rate  of  taxation  upon  the  property  of  said  indi- 
viduals as  is  levied  upon  the  other  property  of  the 
said  district. 

(g)  The  law  was  amended  so  as  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  county  board  of  education,  should  it 
deem  it  wise,  to  set  aside  not  exceeding  three  school 
days  in  each  school  year  for  holding  township  or 
group  teachers'  meetings. 


(h)  Tlie  commission  of  the  county  treasurer  for 
handling  the  school  fund  shall  be  paid  only  upon 
the  order  of  the  county  board  of  education,  signed 
by  the  chairman  and  secretary,  and  the  county 
board  of  education  is  hereby  forbidden  to  sign  any 
siich  order  until  the  treasurer  shall  have  made  all 
reports  and  kept  all  such  accounts  required  by  law 
in  the  form  and  manner  prescribed. 

(i)  Wherever  territory  contiguous  to  a  local  tax 
district  is  planning  to  vote  the  tax  in  order  to  be 
annexed  to  the  local  tax  district,  the  term  "special 
tax"  used  in  the  ballot  shall  be  construed  to  mean 
not  only  tlie  special  tax  for  school's,  but  also  all 
special  taxes  for  bonds,  should  the  special  tax  dis- 
trict have  voted  bonds  for  schools. 

(,i)  The  State  Board  of  Education  may  annually 
set  aside  and  use  out  of  the  funds  accruing  in  the 
interest  of  the  State  Loan  Fund  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
$2,000  to  be  used  for  providing  plans  for  modern 
school  buildings  to  be  furnished  free  of  charge  to 
districts,  and  for  providing  proper  inspection  of 
school  buildings,  and  the  use  of  State  funds,  and 
such  other  purposes  as  the  State  Board  may  deter- 
mine, to  secure  the  erection  of  better  types  of 
school  buildings  and  better  administration  of  the 
State  Loan  Fund. 

(k)  The  farm-life  school  acts  were  so  amended 
as  to  bring  them  under  the  operations  of  the  State 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  whose  powers  were 
enlarged  in  order  that  the  State  might  duplicate 
the  funds  appropriated  by  the  Federal  Government 
through  the  operation  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 
Anj'  teacher  receiving  salary  from  the  State  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  will  not  receive  aid  from 
the  State  Public  School  Fund. 


SUPERINTENDENTS  SHOULD  PREPARE  FOR  THE  MAY  BUDGET 


Tlie  new  school  law  providing  for  a  six  months' 
school  term  and  for  a  budget  of  school  expenses  has 
been  sent  to  all  county  and  city  superintendents, 
and  if  any  has  not  received  copies  of  these  laws  he 
should  at  once  write  to  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  for  a  copy.  These  laws  should 
be  studied  very  carefully.  Eai'ly  in  April  the  blanks 
for  the  May  budget  will  be  sent  to  all  county  super- 
intendents, who  will  be  expected  to  supply  all 
superintendents  of  city  schools  and  special  char- 
tered schools  with  blanks  sufficient  to  make  out  the 
budget  for  each  of  these  schools.  The  following 
information  will  be  needed: 

1.  Amount  for  Teachers'  Salaries. 

The  blanks  will  show  the  number  of  teachers  in 
eacli  district,  both  the  high  school  and  the  number 
teaching  high  school  subjects  only.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  specify  the  salary  paid  to  each  this  year  and 
the  proposed  salaries  for  next  year.  This  fact  should 
be  kept  in  mind — the  salaries  proposed  for  next  year 
must  in  no  case  be  lower  than  the  salaries  paid  this 
year,  unless  the  teacher's  experience  or  work  is  of 
such  a  character  that  the  salary  should  be  reduced. 
Schools  that  have  established  high  salaries  by  the 
aid  of  local  taxation  should  maintain  at  least  as  high 
standard  next  year  as  they  have  maintained  this 
year. 

Schools  that  have  not  reached  a  high  salary  stand- 
ard should  work  upward  as  far  as  the  law  will  per- 
mit, and  the  State  will  meet  these  advanced  salaries 


just  as  fast  as  the  amount  of  the  State  Public  School 
Fund  will  permit,  even  if  they  go  higher  than  the 
per  cent  of  increase  allowed  by  law.  Moreover,  a 
school  that  has  been  paying  an  exceptional  teacher 
or  principal  or  superintendent  a  high  salary,  but 
will  lose  that  teacher  or  principal  or  superintendent 
next  year,  the  new  teacher  or  principal  or  superin- 
tendent, with  less  experience,  maj'  be  begun  at  a 
lower  salai-y,  but  whenever  the  school  chooses  to 
return  to  the  higher  salary  already  established,  the 
State  and  county  appropriation  must  be  .sufficient  at 
any  time  to  return  to  the  maximum  established  by 
that  school.  This  is  in  accordance  with  Section  2  of 
the  county  school  budget  act,  which  says:  "In  no 
case  shall  the  salary  of  any  teacher  be  reduced  by 
the  operations  of  this  act,"  and  "the  county  board 
of  education  may  in  its  discretion  fix  a  salary 
schedule  based  upon  successful  teaching  experience 
and  professional  study." 

2.  School  Attendance. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  provide  in  the  blanks  for 
the  school  cen.sus  of  each  district  the  enrollment 
and  average  daily  attendance. 

Section  10  of  the  six  months'  school  law  is  a  guide 
to  superintendents  in  estimating  the  number  of 
teachers  that  may  be  provided  for  each  school.  In 
the  second  paragraph  of  this  section  the  superin- 
tendents are  allowed  certain  latitude  in  calculating 
the  attendance  for  next  year,  because  of  the  epi- 
demic of  influenza  that  seriously  disturbed  the  at- 
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tendance  for  this  year.  Moreover,  the  last  para- 
graph of  Section  10  provides  "that  for  the  encour- 
agement of  high  school  instruction  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  may  formulate  rules 
and  regulations  that  will  permit  the  payment  of 
salai'ies  to  high  school  teachers  having  a  smaller  at- 
tendance of  pupils  per  teacher  than  that  specified  in 
this  section." 

A  school,  for  example,  may  have  three  teachers, 
though  the  number  of  pupils  in  average  attendance 
is  less  than  sixty-five,  provided  there  is  a  high 
school  department  containing  a  given  number  of 
high  school  pupils,  the  number  to  be  detei-mined  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  prepared  by  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  This  case 
will  illustrate:  Supose  a  school  has  au  average  at- 
tendance as  follows:  High  school  pupils,  9;  ele- 
mentary and  grammar  grade  pupils,  44;  or  a  total 
for  the  school  of  53.  Such  a  school  would  perhaps 
be  entitled  to  three  teachers.  The  elementary 
grades  comply  with  provision  found  in  the  second 
paragraph  of  Section  10,  while  the  high  school  de- 
partment would  doubtless  conform  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  providing  for  high  school  instruction. 

3.  Buildings,  Repairs  and  Incidentals. 

Section  7  of  the  six  months'  school  law  provides 
that  "all  poll  taxes,  fines,  forfeitures,  penalties,  and 
all  public  School  revenues,  other  than  that  derived 
from  the  State  Public  School  Fund  and  the  special 
county  tax  (and  this  includes  the  dog  tax),  shall  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Incidental  Expense  Fund 
and  the  Building  Fund."  Superintendents  should 
estimate  the  amount  to  be  derived  from  these 
sources  and  the  amount  necessary  to  cover  all  ad- 
ministration expenses,  including  special  supervision 
of  all  kinds,  summer  schools,  etc.,  together  with  all 
repairs  and  new  buildings  necessary,  and  whatever 
amount  is  needed  over  and  above  tliat  derived  from 
the  sources  specified  in  this  act,  must  be  raised  by 
a  special  tax  as  provided  in  Section  7. 

This  section  should  be  studied  in  connection  with 
Sections  3  and  4  of  the  county  school  budget  law. 
In  estimating  the  amount  necessary  for  the  county 
schools,  superintendents  must  remember  that  any 
amount  raised  for  these  funds  must  be  divided  with 
the  city  schools  and  the  other  special  chartered 
schools.  For  example,  if  it  is  found  that  $24,000  is 
necessary  for  the  county  schools,  but  the  per  cent  of 
the  teachers'  salaries  fund  that  goes  to  the  city 
schools  and  the  special  chartered  schools  is  40  per 
cent  of  the  entire  school  fund,  then  $24,000  is  just 
60  per  cent  of  the  amount  necessary  to  be  raised. 
Or,  in  other  words,  the  county  budget  should  pro- 
vide for  $40,000  for  incidentals  and  buildings.  Sup- 
pose $10,000  of  this  is  derived  from  fines,  forfeitures, 
penalties,  etc.,  then  a  tax  must  be  levied  sufficient 
to  raise  $30,000. 


MEETING  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND  CONFERENCE  ON  RURAL  EDUCATION. 


JANUARY  NUMBERS  WANTED. 

The  publisher's  supply  of  the  January,  1919,  num- 
ber of  North  Carolina  Education  is  exhausted.  Re- 
cent orders  for  it  could  not  be  filled.  Have  you  a 
copy  that  you  could  spare?  If  you  have,  kindly 
mail  it  to  the  publisher.  One  cent  a  copy  will  pay 
the  postage.  Put  your  name  on  the  wrapper  and 
your  subscription  will  be  extended  a  month  for  each 
copy  you  send. 


Conference  on  Rural  Education  For  the   Improve- 
ment of  Teaching  in  Rural  Schools  Will  Be  Held 
at  the  North  Carolina  College  for  Women, 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  April  16-17,  1919. 

Wednesday,  April  16. 

9:30  a.  m. — Office  County  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

Session  of  County  Superintendents  of  the  East  Cen- 
tral District  Association  of  North  Carolina  County 
Superintendents.     Subject,  the  County  Budget. 

8  p.  m. — Auditorium,  North  Carolina  College  for 
Women.    General  Meeting. 

Prof.  E.  C.  Brooks,  State  SuiDcrintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  presiding. 

1.  Community  Sing — Prof.  Wade  R.  Brown. 

2.  Address — 'The  Rural  Schools  and  Citizenship — 
Mr.  J.  L.  McBrien,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

3.  Address— The  Needs  of  the  Rural  School- 
Miss  Mabel  Carney,  Columbia  University. 

Thursday,  April  17. 

9  :30  a.  m. — Adelpliian  Society  Hall. 

The  Improvement  of  Teaching  in  Rural  Schools. 
Prof.  J.  11.  Cook,  presiding. 

1.  The  Present  Situation  and  the  Outlook — ^Prof. 
E.  C.  Brooks. 

2.  The  Preiiaration  of  Rural  Teacliers  to  Meet 
the  Needs  of  the  Country  Schools  and  Country 
Life : 

a.  What  the  State  Department  of  Education 
Can  Do— A.  T.  Allen. 

b.  What  the  Countv  Superintendent  Can  Do 
—J.  L.  Webb. 

c.     What  the  County  Supervisor  Can  Do — Miss 
Mary  Shotwell." 

d.  What    the    College    Can  Do—Miss  Etta 
Spier. 

e.  Round  Table. 

3.  Address — Miss  Mabel  Carney. 
2.  p.  m. — Adclphian  Society  Hall. 
2 :45 — Conference. 

A  Practical  Program  for  North  Carolina  in  Rural 
Teacher  Preparation. 

Prof.  E.  C.  Brooks,  presiding. 

1.  What  Has  Been  Done  in  Otlier  States— Mr.  J. 
L.  McBrien. 

2.  How  to  Meet  the  Present  Situation  in  Nortli 
Carolina. 

a.  Miss  Elise  Fulghum. 

b.  Prof.  J.  H.  Cook. 

c.  Supt.  C.  L.  Coon. 

d.  Superintendent  Howard. 

e.  Round  Table. 

3.  Concluding  Address — Miss  Mabel  Carney. 

4.  Adjournment. 


When  requestino-  that  your  address  be  changed, 
please  give  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  address;  and 
always  indicate  the  month  with  which  the  change 
should  begin.  By  doing  so,  you  will  greatly  facili- 
tate prompt  and  accurate  compliance  with  your  re- 
quest. 
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RESPECT  FOR  LAW  AND  ORDER  A  DEFINITE  HIGH  SCHOOL  SUBJECT 

By  E.  C.  Brooks. 


The  high  schools  of  America  have  not,  it  seems, 
gi-\  eii  that  attention  to  the  subject  oJ:  law  and  ordei' 
tuat  Its  importance  demands,  it  democracy  is  to 
pro\e  Its  superiority  to  autocracy  the  people  of  a 
Uemocracy  must  learn  to  obey  its  laws.  It  must  be- 
come a  natui'ai  response,  to  be  first  law-abiding,  it 
IS  charged,  by  people  of  foreign  countries,  nations 
under  monarchical  lorms  of  government,  that  "As 
a  people  we  do  not  have  that  reverence  for  the  laws 
oi  tiie  land  that  is  certainly  found  in  the  people  of 
other  countries,"  and  that  foreigners  treating  of  our 
government  have  repeatedly  called  attention  "To 
our  general  lack  of  respect  for  law." 

Bui  what  evidences  have  we  of  this  "general  lack 
of  respect  for  law'/"  Mrst  and  foremost  is  the  pre- 
valence of  the  mob  sijirit  in  every  section  of  the 
country.  ISo  serious  has  this  become  that  President 
Wilson  was  moved  recently  to  issue  a  public  state- 
ment in  which  he  warned  the  people  of  7\jnerica 
against  lav/less  tendencies,  saying,  "How  shall  we 
commend  democracy  to  the  acceptance  of  otlier  peo- 
ple, if  we  disgrace  our  own  by  proving  that  it  is,  af- 
ter all,  no  protection  for  the  weak'-'" 

Other  evidences  are  the  prevalence  of  juvenile 
crimes,  mob  spirit  among  boys,  the  lack  of  respect 
for  the  flag  in  times  of  peace,  the  records  of  our 
court,  the  attitude  of  men  and  women  toward  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  the  attitude  of  jjareuts  toward 
tlie  lawless  acts  of  their  own  children. 

While  individuals  in  society  seek  to  excuse  at 
times  the  lawlessness  of  the  youth,  society  as  a  whole 
is  more  or  less  inclined  to  hold  them  responsible 
for  their  acts.  This  is  shown  by  the  legal  age  of 
responsibility  which  is  clearly  stated  in  the  several 
States.  In  North  Carolina,  for  example,  no  child 
under  seven  years  of  age  can  be  held  responsible  in 
the  court  for  his  actions.  But  beween  seven  and  ' 
fourteen  he  is  supposed  to  be  innocent  unless  it  can 
be  shown  that  he  is  conscious  of  the  difference  be- 
tween right  and  wrong.  After  fourteen,  however, 
the  child  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  same  moral  plane 
as  that  of  the  adult. 

What,  therefore,  is  the  duty  of  the  high  school? 
President  Robert  J.  Aley  has  well  said  that  "Every 
school  ought  to  be  a  center  where  respect  for  law 
and  obedience  to  law  are  inculcated." 

But  how  can  this  respect  for  law  be  taught?  The 
folloAving  suggestions  are  offered:  (1)  by  making 
pupils  acting  members  of  the  government  of  the 
school  and  giving  them  some  voice  in  making  the 
rules  they  are  to  obey;  (2)  by  giving  more  emphasis 
to  that  lahase  of  hsitory  Avhicli  shows  how  the  race 
has  struggled  upward  from  the  age  of  brute  force 
to  the  reign  of  law  in  the  world;  (3)  by  teaching  a 
saner  civics  that  connects  the  child  with  his  duties 
and  responsibilities  in  organized  society;  (4)  by  giv- 
ing a  iii'w  aim  to  tlie  teaching  of  biography;  (.5)  by 
inculcating  a  respect  for  the  flag  and  what  it  stands 
for  in  the  world ;  and  (6)  by  teaching  the  fundamen- 
tal law  of  the  land  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  the 
child  his  legal  status  and  what  society  has  a  right 
to  demand  of  him.  It  is  this  last  topic  which  will 
be  developed  more  fully  in  this  article. 

The  writer   after  studying   the   court   records  in 


Durham  County,  N.  C,  and  making  a  comparison  of 
the  unlawful  acts  of  adults,  as  recorded  there,  with 
the  acts  of  pupils  in  school,  found  a  parallel  that  is 
very  striking.  In  the  world  these  acts  are  crimes 
or  misdemeanors  but  in  school  they  are  regarded  too 
often  as  minor  infractions  of  the  school  routine.  It 
is  the  belief,  therefore,  that  if  teachers  had  a  better 
understanding  of  the  legal  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  individuals,  it  would  be  easier  for  them  to 
give  the  pupils  a  deeper  respect  for  law  and  order 
in  the  world. 

The  outline  given  below  may  be  helpful  to  teach- 
ers- but  wherever  they  feel  themselves  incompetent 
to  discuss  either  of  these  topics  some  lawyer  or  pub- 
lic-spirited citizen  might  be  called  in  once  or  twice 
a  week  to  discuss  them  for  the  pupils.  The  schools 
should  use  more  of  the  agencies  of  the  community. 
The  pln"sician,  the  dentist,  the  minister,  and  even 
the  farmer  are  being  used  with  great  eft'ect.  And 
tlie  lawyer,  the  public  official,  and  the  otherwise 
prominent  citizen  may  be  used  also  with  profit. 

The  following  topics  stated  here  veiy  brief! ly  have 
been  discussed  with  teachers  and  pupils  of  the 
grammar  grade  and  high  school,  and  their  interest 
in  them  has  led  the  writer  to  submit  them  to  other 
teachers : 

(1)  Carelessness  and  Negligence.  It  is  said  that 
in  America  the  cost  to  society  in  one  year  (1900) 
from  carelessness  and  uegUgeuce  amounted  to  over 
six  hundred  million  dollars.  The  law  holds  a  man 
responsible  for  the  damages  if  his  neighbor  or  a 
stranger  is  injured  because  of  his  carelessness  or 
negligence.  iSuCh  acts,  therefore,  must  be  very  nu- 
merous since  the  total  cost  in  one  year  is  so  great. 
How  many  acts  under  this  head  can  the  teacher 
and  pupils  name? 

The  negligence  or  carelessness  of  pupils  in  school 
or  home  is  a  source  of  annoyance  and  a  hindrance 
to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  others.  Com- 
pare such  negligence  or  carelessness  with  that  of  a 
man  who  is  compelled  to  make  good  the  damages 
resulting  therefrom. 

(2)  The  Misuse  of  Other  Peoples'  Money.  A 
bonding  company  in  1917  compiled  reports  of  em- 
bezzlement for  that  year.  In  the  main  its  figures 
covered  cases  that  involved  a  loss  to  bonding  com- 
panies alone.  The  total  was  over  $30,000,000.  The 
true  total  would  no  doubt  be  much  larger  since  a 
good  many  embezzlements  occur  of  which  bonding 
companies  never  hear. 

This  is  one  evidence  that  many  people  are  not  re- 
liable when  entrusted  with  other  people's  money. 
The  law  is  especially  severe  against  those  who  fail 
either  through  dishonesty  or  through  weakness  al- 
though they  did  not  intend  to  do  wrong.  What  acts 
conslitute  embezzlement-' 

Moreover,  if  a  man  entrusts  a  package  to  an  ex- 
press company  or  to  any  other  company  or  party  do- 
ing a  business  for  the  public,  or  to  a  friend  to  be 
delivered  or  repaired,  the  laws  holds  the  company 
or  individual  responsible  for  the  safe  delivery  of 
such  an  article.  Good  faith  and  responsibility  are 
essential  to  freedom  and  progress. 

The  need  of  exercising  extreme  care  in  handHns; 
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other  people's  mouey  or  property  entrusted  to  them 
should  be  emi^hasized  iu  school.  The  growth  oi: 
school  banks,  and  the  development  of  school  clubs 
or  societies  in  which  fees  are  needed  from  members 
offer  opportunities  for  discussion  of  this  subject,  and 
for  impressing  upon  the  pupils  the  need  of  exercis- 
ing extreme  care.  How  many  schools  can  show  bad 
management  of  school  property  or  of  school  publi- 
cations that  would  be  criminal  if  the  parties  in 
charge  of  the  business  were  adults? 

(3)  Using  One's  Name  or  Word  Falsely.  Forg- 
ing checks  or  some  other  name  than  that  of  the 
owner  to  a  document,  passing  worthless  checks,  se- 
curing property  or  other  advantages  through  false 
pretense,  disposing  of  mortgaged  property  or  prop- 
erty that  belongs  to  others — these  and  a  number  of 
other  ways  to  which  people  resort  to  secure  unjust- 
ly that  which  rightfully  belongs  to  others  is  a  crime 
against  society. 

This  crime  may  be  compared  with  acts  of  pupils 
in  signing  tlieir  names  to  work  done  for  them  by 
parents  or  companions,  iu  copying  from  other  stu- 
dents or  other  .sources  and  offering  it  as  their  own, 
and  in  other  acts  by  Avhieh  pupils  attempt  to  secure 
advantage  without  giving  honest  work. 

(4)  Failure  to  Keep  a  Contract.  An  injury  that 
results  from  the  failure  of  an  individual  to  keep  his 
promise  whether  made  orally  or  in  writing  is  a  vio- 
lation of  a  contract  and  the  court  holds  the  viola- 
tor responsible.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  a 
man's  word  is  not  always  his  bond.  In  the  business 
world  a  man"s  word  is  frequently  not  as  good  se- 
curity as  his  horse  or  his  cow  or  his  hog,  because 
his  word  is  not  a  guarantee  that  his  promise  will  be 
kept,  and  our  Avhole  mortgage  system  has  been  built 
up  to  make  men  keep  their  word  in  business. 

Most  people  are  careless  about  keeping  engage- 
ments. Those  who  lightly  regard  engagements  are 
held  to  a  strict  accountability  by  the  courts  where- 
ever  the  offended  can  show  damage.  The  youth 
should  be  taiight  to  value  other  people's  time,  which 
to  busy  men  and  women  is  more  valuable  than  prop- 
erty. To  take  up  a  man's  time  by  keeping  him 
waiting  beyond  the  limit  of  the  agreement  is  wrong. 
It  violates  the  very  basis  of  law  and  order.  It  dis- 
turbs the  energy  and  character  of  people  and  sows 
discord  in  the  world. 

How  much  damage  results  to  pupils,  to  the  school 
and  to  people  in  general  because  of  this  lack  of  re- 
gard for  punctuality  and  this  failiu-e  to  keep  one's 
promise  or  engagement!  Students  should  be  held 
to  a  strict  accountability — for  failures  in  this  re- 
spect, and  above  all  teachers  should  set  the  example 
in  being  punctual  and  in  keeping  their  promises. 

(.5)  Nuisances. — Any  citizen  may  become  a  nuis- 
ance or  maintain  a  nuisance  in  a  community  for 
which  he  ma^-  be  held  responsible,  such  as  violating 
the  sanitary  regulations,  reckless  driving,  keeping 
immoral  or  disorderly  places,  by  disorderly  conduct, 
loud  and  continued  use  of  profanity  or  vulgarity  in 
public,  or  by  keeping  animals  that  disturb  the  com- 
munity or  endanger  its  health.  What  conduct  of 
students  might  class  them  as  nuisances? 

(6)  Injury  to  Other  People's  Property.  No  man 
with  impunity  may  damage  another's  house,  or  trees 
or  animals,  or  property  of  any  kind,  or  permit  his 
children  or  cattle  or  other   animals    to    injure    the 


property  of  others  without  being  held  responsible 
for  it.  Moreover,  all  injury  to  parks  and  play- 
grounds or  public  buildings,  either  by  destroying  or 
defacing  the  property  is  punishable  by  tines  and  im- 
prisonment. Moreover,  no  one  is  allowed  to  injure 
Jus  own  property  Avhich  would  diminish  the  value  of 
property  in  a  community,  such  as  burning  his  own 
house  or  killing  his  own  horse.  What  injury  to 
property  is  done  by  students  that  might  be  classed 
as  misdemeanors? 

This  is  closely  akin  to  taking  the  property  of  oth- 
ers, which  is  called  larceny,  and  every  student 
should  know  and  feel  the  importance  of  respecting 
other  people's  propertj'. 

(7)  Injury  to  Persons  or  to  One's  Good  Name 
and  Reputations  The  law  holds  a  man  responsible 
for  injurj'  to  another's  body  or  to  his  feeling  or  his 
good  ]iame  and  reputation,  and  those  who  are  guilty 
of  causing  injury  to  one's  person  or  slandering  his 
good  name  and  reputation  may  be  severely  punished. 
The  highest  crime  against  an  individual  is  to  destroy 
his  body  or  murder  him.  Carrying  concealed  weap- 
ons, such  as  pistol,  dirk,  or  razor,  is  an  evidence 
tliat  the  individual  intends  to  do  injury  to  persons; 
therefore,  cari-ying  concealed  weapons  is  a  violation 
of  the  law.  What  similar  acts  of  pupils  might  be 
classed  as  crimes  or  misdemeanors  under  tlie  law? 

(S)  Vagrancy  or  Without  Visible  Means  of  Sup- 
port. Those  who  do  not  work  and  who  live  by  beg- 
ging or  stealing  or  other  questionable  means  are  con- 
sidered enemies  to  society.  Hence  we  have  work- 
houses iu  whicJi  such  people  may  be  confined  and 
made  to  work.  The  State  expects  every  one  to  have 
an  honest  vocation  and  to  earn  his  own  living  by 
fair  and  virtuous  means.  That  is  why  gambling  and 
cheating  are  offenses  against  the  law.  What  then, 
is  one  purpose  of  tlie  scliool? 

(9)  Assault  and  Battery..  Fighting  or  causing 
a  brawl  between  people  is  an  offense.  This  may  be 
done  by  making  threats,  or  by  using  language  that 
arouses  one's  wrath  or  excites  to  anger.  Those  who 
are  responsible  for  starting  a  row  are  held  to  ac- 
countability for  tJie  act,  not  those  who  defend  them- 
selves, for  the  law  accords  a  man  the  right  to  protect 
or  defend  himself  against  violence  and  injury.  Do 
teachers  observe  the  same  rule  in  regard  to  punish- 
ing children  for  fighting? 

(10)  Duties  Toward  the  Home.  The  laws  says 
that  a  man's  home  is  his  castle.  Therefore,  the  State 
seeks  in  a  number  of  ways  to  protect  men  and  avo- 
men  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  homes,  and  those  who 
in  any  way  disturb  the  peace  or  purity  of  the  home 
of  another  may  be  guilty  of  the  most  serious  offense 
against  the  State.  In  a  certain  institution,  of  one 
of  the  Southern  States,  established  for  the  correction 
of  youthful  criminals,  every  child  either  comes  from 
no  home  or  from  one  that  had  become  so  demoralized 
that  it  was  worse  than  no  home.  The  safety  of  a 
nation,  therefore,  depends  iipon  the  purity  and 
strength  of  the  home,  hence  the  State  holds  an  indi- 
vidual strictly  to  account  for  aiding  in  disrupting  a 
home. 

(11)  Duties  to  the  State.  There  are  a  number  of 
laws  that  might  be  classed  uiider  this  head,  such  as 
listing  and  paying  taxes,  aiding  officers  in  enforcing 
law,  and  in  performing  their  duties.     Those  who  in- 
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In  the  March  number  of  North  Carolina  Education 

Dr.  Clarence  Poe  outlined  three  important  and  stim- 
ulating oii'ers  by  the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture of  money  and  books  to  those  schools  and  pupils 
who  interested  themselves  in  school  fairs,  famous 
pictures  of  rural  life,  or  in  the  boys  and  girls  clubs. 
We  urge  our  rural  teachers  to  take  hold  of  these  op- 
portunities immediately;  and  we  would  also  call 
their  attention  to  some  important  amendments  speci- 
fying the  amounts  offered  to  schools  having  from 
one  to  four  or  more  teachers: 

The  resolution  adopted-  by  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  at  its  December  meeting  offering  to  pro- 
vide $5  for  tlie  purchase  of  approved  pictures  of  ru- 
ral scenes  where  the  friends  or  patrons  of  the  school 
raise  $5  or  more  for  the  same  purpose,  was  amend- 
ed at  a  meeting  March  27  to  embrace  rural  schools 
only  and  to  provide  $5  for  each  teacher  employed 
in  a  school  up  to  four  teachers.  For  the  informa- 
tion and  guidance  o'f  our  readers,  we  print  below  a 
portion  of  the  resolution  showing  the  amending  mat- 
ter in  bold  face  type : 

"We  therefore  direct  that  a  committee  com- 
posed of  one  member  of  this  Board,  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  one 
person  they  may  name  of  recognized  distinction 
as  an  artist,  shall  select  from  the  catalogs  of 
one  or  more  leading  art  publishers  a  group  of 
reproductions  of  the  most  beautiful  master- 
pieces of  art  dealing  with  farming,  farm  life 
and  rural  scenes,  obtaining  from  the  publish- 
ers the  best  possible  prices,  and  that  to  any 
rural  school  whose  friends  and  patrons  raise  $5 
or  more  for  bujdng  and  framing  such  pictures 
for  a  school  building,  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  contribute  $5  for  the  same  pur- 
poses, or  if  a  two-teacher  school,  the  Depart- — 
ment  will  duplicate  funds  raised  for  this  pur- 
pose to  an  amount  not  greater  than  $10;  if  a 
school  employing-  three  teachers  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  $15 ;  and  if  four  teachers  or  more, 
up  to  $20. 

Essay  Prizes  of  $25  Worth  of  Books  For  Seniors  of 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineer- 
ing and  of  State  College  for  Women. 

At  the  same  meeting  (March  27)  the  following 
resolutions  were  adopted  offering  prizes  for  the  best 
essays  on  farm  and  liorae  topics  by  seniors  of  the 
two  State  colleges: 

Resolved,  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
wishes  to  recognize  in  increasing  degree  the  ex- 
cellent work  in  teclmical  education  done  by  our 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering 
and  the  State  College  for  Women  and  to  encour- 
age it.     Therefore  be  it: 

Resolved,  that  we  hereby  offer  to  tlie  agri- 
cultural student  at  the  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Engineering  who  presents  in  his 
senior  year  the  best  essay  on  any  subject  of  gen- 
eral agriculture,  animal  husbandry,  farm  prac- 
tice, farm  management,  etc.,  his  choice  of  $25 
worth  of  farm  books  to  be  selected  through  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  State  Library  Commission, 
and  the  same  to  the  student  who  in  like  manner 


presents  the  best  essay  on  any  subject  relating 
to  the  general  question  of  rural  economics  and 
sociology,  the  improvement  of  country  life.  etc. 

2.  We  also  offer  to  the  student  of  the  State 
CoUege  for  Women  who  presents  in  her  senior 
year  the  best  essay  on  any  subject  of  home  eco- 
nomics her  choice  of  $25  worth  of  books  to  be 
selected  through  the  State  Library  Commission, 
and  the  same  to  the  student  there  who  in  like 
manner  presents  the  best  essay  on  a  subject  re- 
lating to  the  improvement  of  country  life,  the 
problems  and  opportunities  of  the  farm  woman, 
etc.,  etc. 

3.  That  the  faculties  of  the  two  institutions 
mentioned  be  authorized  to  provide  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  they  deem  expedient  to  effect 
the  purposes  of  this  resolution. 


SUPT.  r.  p.  HALL'S  FOURTEEN  POINTS. 

Gaston  County's  public  school  program  for  1919- 
20  is  outlined  by  Supt.  F.  P.  Hall  as  follows : 

1.  A  six  months'  term  in  all  rural  schools. 

2.  An    eight    mnotlis'    term    in   mill    districts   and 

special  tax  districts. 

3.  A  salary  of  $70.00  per  month  for  rural  teachers. 

4.  A  primary  sufiervisor  located  at  each  township 

high  school  to  give  half  of  her  time  to  rural 
schools  of  township. 

5.  A  male  principal,  in  addition  to  male  superin- 

tendent, for  each  high  school. 

6.  A  summer  school  for  Gaston  teachers. 

7.  The  employment  of  trained  teachers  only. 

8.  The  employment  of  a  competent  county  attend- 

ance officer. 

9.  A  six  months'  course  of  study  for  rural  schools 

running  through  eight  years  and  leading  up 
to  high  school. 

10.  The  expenditure  of  $50,000.00  for  new  buildings 

and  $10,000.00  for  equipment. 

11.  Better  grading  of  rural  pupils. 

12.  Regular  meetings  of  County  Teachers'  Associa- 

tion. 

13.  Annual  meetings  of  school  committeemen. 

14.  Montlily  meetings  of  the  County  Board  of  Edu- 

cation. 


RESPECT  FOR  LAW  AND  ORDER  A  DEFI- 
NITE HIGH  SCHOOL  SUBJECT 

(Continued  from  page  7.) 
terfere  with  a  policeman  or  postman  or  fireman 
or  judge  are  violating  the  law.  Moreover,  it  is  an 
offense  for  citizens  to  refuse  to  aid  the  officers  in 
enforcing  law  and  order.  In  how  many  ways  may 
pupils  aid  the  officers  of  the  community? 

Such  are  some  of  tlie  most  important  topics  that 
the  high  school  could  well  affoi'd  to  develop.  There 
is  no  more  reason  wlij^  a  knowledge  of  the  law 
should  be  professionalized  and  designed  for  only  the 
specially  initiated  than  why  any  otlier  important 
subject  dealing  with  social  relationships  should  be 
professionalized.  It  has  been  the  writer's  experience 
that  whereverer  these  topics  have  been  discussed 
among  teachers  and  pupils  both  were  greatly  inter- 
ested in  them  and  were  stimulated  to  ask  pertinent 
questions  that  showed  how  quickly  the  mind  felt  the 
need  of  further  knowledge  of  a  practical  sort. 
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FLOWER  SALVTE. 

For  Any  Number. 

The  pupils  enter,  carrying  small  bouquets  in  right 
hands  and  handkerchiefs  in  left,  and  keeping  step 
to  some  instrumental  selection.  When  all  are  on 
stage,  piano  gives  signals,  which  are  the  ordinary 
four  chords  in  any  key,  as  follows:  first  chord — 
Flowers  to  lips;  second  chord — Flowers  extended 
in  right  hand  as  if  kiss  were  thrown,  pupils  at  the 
same  time  stepping  forward  on  right  foot;  third 
chord — Handkerchiefs  waved  briskly  with  left  hand, 
flowers  and  position  same  as  preceding;  fourth 
chord — Erect  position,  flowers  and  handkerchief  at 
side: 

First  Pupil — 

I  know  not  which  I  love  the  most, 

Nor  which  the  comliest  shows, 
The  timid,  bashful  violet 
Or  the  royal-hearted   rose; 

The  pansy  in  her  purple  dress. 

The  pink  with  cheek  of  red. 
Or  the  faint,  fair  heliotrope,  who  hangs, 

Like  a  hashiful  maid,  her  head. 

For  I  love  and  prize  them  one  and  all, 
From  the  least  low  bloom  of  spring. 

To  the  lily  fair,  whose  clothes  outshine 
The  raiment  of  a  king. 

— Phoebe  Gary. 

Second  Pupil — "Flowers  preach  to  us  if  we  will 
hear." 

Third  Pupil — Whittier  calls  the  flowers: 

■•Children  ot  tne  meadows,  Dorn 
Of  sunshine  and  of  showers. 

Fourth  Pupil — ^Wordsworth  says: 

"To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

Fifth  Pupil — Mrs.  Hemans  wrote  of  flowers: 

"They  speak  of  hope  to  the  fainting  heart. 
With  a  voice  of  promise  they  come  and  part. 
They  break  forth  in  glory — spring  flowers,  bright 
They  sleep  in  dust  through  the  wintry  hours, 
Thiey  break   forth   in    glory — spring    flowers,    bright 
flowers!" 

Sixth  Pupil — Mary  E.  Bradley  wrote: 

"Of  all  the  bonny  buds  that  blow 

la  bright  or  cloudy  weather. 
Of  all  the  flowers  that  come  and  go. 

The  whole  twelve  moons  together. 
The  little  purple  pansy  brings 

Thoughts  of  the  saddest,  sweetest  things." 

Seventh  Pupil — One  writer   has  taken  the  pink 
wild  rose : 

"An  old  log  house  in  the  pasture  stands. 

Shattered,  forsaken,  and  brown. 
Its  windows  gone,  its  broken  door 

And  its  doorstep  tumbled  down. 
But  a  spirit  lingers  near  the  spot 

With  a  sweet  old-time  repose. 
For  in  the  tangted  masses  round  about 

Blossoms  the  pink  wild  rose. 


I  gather  a  bunch  of  the  fragrant  flo-w-^rs, 

And  a  picture  seems  to  rise. 
I  stand  in  the  past  a  hundred  years 

And  see,  'neath  the  sunset  skies. 
The  housewife  stand  by  her  spinning-wheel. 

Toiling  at  twilight  close. 
An  old   brown  jar  on  the  window-sill 

Is  filled  with  the  pink  wild  rose. 

With   the  children   playing   near, 
The  husband  sits  on  the  doorstep  there, 
And  then  time  marches  with  silent  tread 

Till  it  passes,  year  by  year. 
And  the  old  log  house,  deserted,  is 

A  prey  to  the  rains  and  snows. 
While  the  only  voice-  of  the  days  gone  by 

Is  the  voice  of  the  pink  wild  rose." 

— ^Normal  Instructor  and  .Primary  Plans. 


A  LETTER  TO  TEACHERS  TO  ORGANIZE  WAR 
SAVINGS  SOCIETY. 

You  are  already  interested  in  tlie  great  Na- 
tional Campaign  of  Thrift,  which  the  government 
has  instituted,  and  I  especially  desire  that  all  of  us 
make  an  effort  to  co-operate  with  the  War  Savings 
Organization  of  the  Fifth  Federal  Reserve  District 
in  .Richmond,  looking  toward  the  organization  of  a 
War  Savings  Society  in  every  school  room  and  grade 
in  our  State. 

The  1919  .Savijigs  Campaign  is  to  be  conducted 
with  the  primary  object  of  making  the  habit  of  care- 
ful spending,  intelligent  savings  and  wise  invest- 
ment permanent  peacetime  habits;  and  investment 
in  small  government  securities  a  permanent  Ameri- 
can institution.  The  campaign  is  therefore  based 
on  the  appeal  of  eulightened  self-interest  and  peace- 
time patriotism. 

John  Wanamaker  says:  "No  boy  ever  becomes 
great  as  a  man  who  dicl  not  in  his  youth  learn  to 
save  money."  Your  part  in  this  work  is  to  teach 
the  youth  the  true  meaning  of  this  statement  and  to 
point  out  to  him  "why"  he  should  save  and  "how" 
he  can  save. 

When  you  receive  the  card  and  literature  from 
the  Director  of  the  War  Savings  Organization,  fill 
in  the  card  giving  such  information  as  is  desired  and 
return  to  the  organization.  By  so  doing  you  will 
put  in  motion  the  effective  thrift  machinery  and  will 
add  greatly  to  the  splendid  record  you  made  in  this 
work  in  1918. 

Thanking  you  for  your  co-operation  in  tliis  Edu- 
cational Movement,  I  am, 
Very  Truly, 

E.  C.  BROOKS, 
State  Superintendent  of  Education. 


Our  inclination  is  to  make  life  easy  and  agreeable 
to  our  pupils  rather  than  real.  To  this  end  we  help 
them  over  the  difficulties,  answer  questions  whicli 
they  do  not  ask,  and  supply  them  with  crutches 
when  we  should  be  training  them  to  walk  without 
artificial  aids.— Francis  B.  Pearson,  in  The  Recon- 
structed School. 


The  more  the  teacher  gains  the  confidence  of  par- 
ents the  greater  will  be  her  opportunity  to  influence 
them. — 'Dr.  J.  Mace  Andress,  in  Health  Education 
in  Rural  Schools. 
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More  publicity  is  needed  in  piiblic  school  affairs. 
County  boards  and  city  boards  should  have  their 
accounts  audited  and  published  in  order  that  the 
people  may  know  how  the  public  monej'  is  spent. 
Better  business  methods  should  be  used  now  in  keep- 
ing: public  school  records. 


Patrons  should  be  invited  to  visit  the  school  be- 
fore it  closes,  and  the  teacher  should  prepare  a  pro- 
g:ram  for  them  and  the  work  of  the  school  should 
be  exhibited.  The  progress  of  the  pupils  should  be 
indicated  not  only  to  the  pupils,  but  patrons  should 
know  how  well  the  children  have  progressed  during 
the  year. 


Judge  Carter,  of  the  "Albemarle  News,"  says  he 
has  heard  it  remarked  more  than  once  that  inquiries 
into  the  disposition  of  funds  raised  bj^  special  taxa- 
tion appears  to  be  resented  by  school  authorities. 
Every  taxpayer  has  a  right  to  know  how  the  money 
is  spent,  and  every  boards  that  looks  upon  its  ac- 
counts as  a  private  matter  is  imeonsciously  building 
a  house  full  of  trouble. 


Teachers  should  organize  "thrift  societies"  be- 
fore the  close  of  school.  With  a  little  encourage- 
ment, children,  and  even  parents,  may  be  formed 
into  "thrift  societies"  and  encouraged  to  make  a 
good  showing  by  the  time  the  schools  open  in  the 
fall.  Teachers  should  not  miss  the  opportunity  to 
organize  these  societies  and  to  encourage  them  to 
save  through  the  summer  months. 


work  than  ever  before.  School  officials  should  be- 
gin early  to  seek  the  best  teachers  and  insist  that 
all  teachers  shall  prepare  themselves  to  do  a  better 
grade  of  work. 


Directed  by  an  Advisory  Board,  Representing  tlie  State  Department 
of  Education;  the  County  and  City  Schools:  High  Schools,  Academies 
and  Colleges;  the  Primary  Teachers'  Association:  the  Woman's  Better 
ment  Association:  the  Nature  Study  Society. 

Published  Monthly  (Except  July  and  August) 

SUBSCRIPTION  RATES  PER  YEAR. 

Single  subscriptions,  each $1.00 

Two  to  four  in  one   club,   each .90 

Five  to  nine  in  one  club,  each .80 

Ten  or  more  in  one  club,  each .75 

M'ake  all  remittances  and  address  all  business  correspondence  to  W.  F 
Marshall,  Publisher,  12!  West  Harsett  Street,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  January  21,  1909,  at  the  post  office  at 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 

"Let  the  boy  raise  what  the  girl  cans"  is  a  good 
slogan.    How  many  schools  will  adopt  it? 


The  small  local  tax  districts  will  be  in  better 
shape  now  .than  before.  With  the  State  and  county 
providing  a  six  months'  school  term,  the  special 
local  tax  may  be  used  to  increase  the  term  to  eight 
or  nine  months  and  to  provide  for  a  better  grade  of 


If  you  have  not  had  a  "clean-up  week,"  don't  let 
your  school  close  without  observing  such  a  week. 
All  good  housekeepers  know  what  "spring  clean- 
ing" means.  All  progre.s.sive  towns  and  cities  in 
this  modern  age  have  a  "cean-iip  week.''  The 
schools  should  take  the  lead  in  this  before  the  ses- 
sion closes  for  the  year.  The  buildings  and  grounds 
should  be  put  in  first-class  order  and  patrons  should 
be  invited  to  come  out  and  visit  the  school. 


The  County  School  Budget  Act  makes  it  neeessai\v 
for  school  officials  to  plan  in  a  business-like  way  for 
the  education  of  the  children.  Heretofore  business 
methods  have  been  too  lax.  There  has  been  a  ten- 
dency here  and  there  in  some  counties  to  show 
favoritism  to  certain  schools.  The  money  for  teach- 
ers' salaries  has  been  at  times  diverted  to  other 
channels.  People  have  known  too  little  about  how 
the  money  has  been  apportioned  and  for  what  pur- 
poses it  has  been  spent.  The  county  school  budget 
will  now  have  a  tendency  to  correct  this  defect.  It 
is  unlawful  to  use  the  teachers'  salary  fund  for  any 
other  purpose  than  that  .specified  in  the  budget. 

LET  THE  BOY  RAISE  WHAT  THE  GIRL  CANS. 

The  garden  season  is  at  hand,  Botli  boys  and  girls 
should  now  be  studying  real  things  of  the  garden. 

The  director  of  the  United  States  School  Garden 
Army  in  New  York  State  is  working  out  a  plan  by 
Mdiieh  school  garden  supervisors  and  home  eco- 
nomics teachers  may  co-operate  during  the  summer 
under  the  slogan  "Let  the  boy  raise  what  the  girl 
cans  in  1919." 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  gardens  will  be  lim- 
ited to  the  boys,  for  thousands  of  girls  will  raise 
their  own  vegetables  for  use  in  the  school  kitchens, 
but  it  Avill  furnish  an  object  for  the  boy  to  turn  his 
garden  work  to  a  definite  purpose  and  contribute 
to  the  winter  supply  of  food  as  well  as  enlarge  its 
menu  in  the  summer. 


VISIT-THE-SCHOOL  WEEK. 

Every  school  in  the  State  should  have  what  is 
called  in  other  States  a  "visit-the-schools"  week. 
April  is  a  good  month  for  such  a  week  for  all  schools 
that  close  in  May.  Commissioner  Kendall,  of  New 
Jersey,  has  set  apart  such  a  week  for  his  State,  and 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it,  he  says,  are 
as  follows: 

"We  need  a  closer  co-operation  between  the 
schools  and  tlie  home.  We  need  a  better  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  public  of  the  work  of 
the  schools.  Fathers  and  mothers  need  to  know  the 
teachers  better.     The  public  needs  the  encourage- 
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meiit  which  usually  comes  from  visiting  a  school. 
The  public  needs  to  know,  too,  the  vastness  of  the 
work  of  public  education.  And,  finally,  the  public 
needs  to  realize  that  the  process  of  public  education 
requires  large  amounts  of  money. 

"All  these  things  are  brought  home  in  a  concrete, 
definite  way  to  all  who  visit  the  schools.'' 

A  CONFERENCE  FOR  SUPERVISORS  AND 
COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

There  will  be  held  in  Greensboro,  April  16  and  17, 
a  Conference  for  County  Superintendents,  County 
Supervisors,  and  Rural  Teachers.  Supt.  J.  P.  Webb, 
of  Oxford,  President  of  the  East  Central  District 
Association  of  County  Superintendents,  has  called 
the  county  superintendents  of  his  district  to  meet  at 
Greensboro  on  that  date.  In  a  letter  to  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  he  writes: 

"I  think  your  plan  to  hold  our  district  meet- 
ing this  spring  an  excellent  one.  I  had  thought 
of  suggesting  it  to  you.  It  is  going  to  take  a 
deal  of  thought  and  study  to  make  out  the  bud- 
get for  this  year  and  get  it  proper  shape  as  to 
to  make  a  just  distribution  of  the  funds.  I 
have  already  given  the  bill  some  study,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  questions  in  my  mind  that 
I  would  like  to  have  answered.  I  know  of  no 
better  way  to  get  this  worked  out  than  in  a 
meeting  of  a  number  of  county  superintendents 
with  you." 
Prof.    W.    C.   Jackson,   Director    of   the    Summer 

School  of  the  North  Carolina  College  for  Women, 
desires  to  hold  at  the  same  time  a  rural  teachers' 
conference,  and  it  seems  that  great  good  will  result 
from  holding  these  two  meetings  at  the  same  time. 
In  preparing  the  county  budget  for  next  year,  we 
should  make  provision  for  extending  county  super- 
vision, and  this  conference,  designed  to  reach  rural 
teachers  and  rural  supervisors,  should  be  a  great 
help  to  the  countj^  superintendents  as  well. 

Not  only  the  county  superintendents  of  the  East 
Central  District  are  invited  to  attend,  but  all  county 
superintendents  of  the  State  and  supervisors  are 
respectfully  requested  to  attend  this  meeting. 


TENTATIVE  PLANS  FOR  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
and  the  State  High  School  Inspector  have  worked 
out  the  following  tentative  plans  providing  for  high 
school  instruction  under  the  new  Six  Months'  School 
Law.  Both  superintendents  and  high  school  prin- 
cipals are  requested  to  study  these  tentative  plans 
with  reference  to  the  application  to  their  respective 
schools : 

1.  No  school  will  be  recognized  as  competent  to 
sustain  a  high  school  department  unless  the  school 
is  maintained  for  at  least  eight  months  by  the  State 
and  county  and  two  months  by  the  district. 

2.  All  two-teacher  schools  will  be  classified  as  ele- 
mentary schools,  but  high  school  instruction  may  be 


permitted,  though  the  teachers  will  not  be  compelled 
to  hold  a  high  school  certificate. 

3.  All  three-teacher  schools  that  do  not  have  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  at  least  twenty  high 
school  pupils  will  be  classified  as  elementary  schools. 
Some  latitude  will  be  allowed,  however,  in  these 
schools  in  the  matter  of  attendance.  For  example, 
a  school  with  an  average  attendance  of  thirty  stu- 
dents below  the  seventh  grade  and  as  many  as 
twenty  in  the  seventh  and  the  grades  above  the 
seventh  may  have  three  teachers,  provided  at  least 
ten  of  these  students  are  above  the  seventh  grade. 

4.  A  three-teacher  school  will  be  recognized  as  a 
school  maintaining  a  standard  high  school  depart- 
ment when  the  number  of  high  school  pupils  in 
attendance  is  twenty.  One  high  school  teacher 
will  be  allowed,  and  the  whole  time  of  such  a  teacher 
must  be  devoted  to  high  school  instruction.  If  the 
number  of  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance  is 
thn-ty,  two  teachers  in  the  high  school  department 
will  be  allowed.  The  teacher  in  charge  of  this 
school  will  be  rated  as  the  principal  of  an  elementary 
school  and  teacher  of  high  school  subjects,  and 
may  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  principal  of  elementary 
schools. 

5.  The  present  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  establishment  of  high  schools  are  continued  in 
force  for  all  high  schools  having  as  many  as  two 
teachers  devoting  their  whole  time  to  high  school 
instruction. 


PREPARE   FOR   THE   NATIONAL   EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION. 

It  has  seemed  advisable  for  the  coming  meeting 
of  the  National  Education  Association  in  Milwaukee 
to  follow  the  same  plan  in  arranging  hotel  headquar- 
ters that  was  followed  in  New  York  City  in  1916. 
In  Milwaukee,  as  in  New' York  City,  there  is  no  hotel 
so  commanding  in  its  advantages  as  was  the  Mult- 
nomah in  Portland,  or  the  William  Peun  in  Pitts- 
burgh. It  is  believed  that  the  most  comfortable  and 
satisfactory  results  will  follow  from  the  arrange 
ment  which  has  been  decided  upon. 

The  following  States  have  been  assigned  for  head- 
quarters to  the  Hotel  Pfister: 

Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida. 

Plat  showing  size  and  location  of  rooms,  and 
prices  at  which  they  may  be  had  for  headquarters 
purposes,  is  sent  under  separate  cover.  The  prices 
quoted  are  for  headquarters  purposes  only;  if  it  is 
desired  that  one  or  more  persons  shall  sleep  in  the 
rooms,  a  charge  of  $2.00  per  person  will  be  made. 

Rate  card  is  enclosed  showing  regular  rates  at 
which  members  may  reserve  rooms  at  your  head- 
quarters hotel,  and  also  at  other  hotels.'  Requests 
for  reservations  may  be  sent  direct  to  the  manager 
of  the  hotel  in  question,  or  to  chairman  of  commit- 
tee as  below. 

The  States  assigned  to  the  Hotel  Pfister  may 
write  direct  to  the  manager  of  that  hotel,  or  to  the 
N.  E.  A.  Housing  Committee,  Milwaukee  Association 
of  Commerce,  Frank  Kroening,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent City  Schools,  Chairman. 
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CONFERENCE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  PRIMARY  EDUCATION 

Miss  Hattie  Parrott. 


The  report  given  below  is  intended  merely  to  sug- 
gest the  trend  of  modern  thought  in  regard  to  what 
slionld  be  going  on  in  a  primary  grade  room.  A 
greater  nse  of  activity,  a  greater  freedom  of  method, 
greater  latitude  for  the  teacher  in  the  matter  of 
schedule,  movable  furniture  in  the  first  and  second 
grades  in  order  that  various  forms  of  activity  may 
be  better  carried  out,  are  some  of  the  things  that 
characterize  tlie  best  types  of  work. 

Adjustment  between  local  conditions  and  the  best 
suggestions  of  progressive  thinkers  will  be  made  by 
the  interested  teacher,  and  good_ suggestions  applied 
as  promptly  as  conditions  permit. 

The  National  Council  of  Primary  Education  held 
its  fourth  annual  conference  in  connection  with  1hc 
meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  in  Chicago,  February  24th  to  March  2d. 

The  program  was  made  up  of  reports  of  commit- 
tees, and  discussions  of  the  reports  submitted.  The 
two  committees  reporting  were  as  follows: 

I.  Committee  on  tJie  Content  of  an  Acceptable 
Day's  Work  in  the  Primary  School. 

II.  Committee  on  Appropriate  Furnishings  for  the 
Primary  School,  and  Maximum  Number  of  Pupils 
per  Teacher. 

The  first  committee  set  out  to  study  the  cpiestion 
of  an  adequate  day's  work  in  the  primary  school  in 
the  terms  of  modern  methods.  In  working  on  tin- 
problem  before  them,  the  committee  studied  pro- 
grams of  projects  and  activities  which  constituted 
a  comprehensive,  purposeful  and  adequate  day's 
work  in  contrast  to  our  present  practice  of  cutting 
the  day  into  scraps  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  each, 
definitely  assignee!  to  some  formal  subject,  and  mak- 
ing scant  provision  for  continuity  of  thought  and 
endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  or  reasonable 
freedom  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

The  following  question  was  considered : 

"How  Shall  the  Day's  Work  be  Measured '•'" 

— by  facts  memorized? 

— by  pages  read? 

— hy  projects  completed? 

— by  growth  in  self-direction? 

As  a  basis  for  discussion,  there  was  a  comparison 
of  the  routine  formal  program  rather  prevalent  in 
primary  grades  with  one  in  which  the  children  liave 
time  and  opportunity  to  inaugurate  and  carry 
through  plans  of  real  worth.  Activities  having  con- 
tinuity and  intrinsic  worth,  planned  to  a  consider- 
able extent  by  the  children  and  executed  by  them, 
were  characterized  as  making  up  a  real  day's  Avork, 
as  distinguished  from  a  day  filled  with  unrelated 
imposed  drill  and  "foolish"  busy  work. 

A  wide  study  of  current  practice  in  the  matter  of 
the  daily  program  in  primary  grades  was  made  Avith 
a  view  to  fincling  out  what  pupils  are  doing  Avhile  in 
school,  and  how  valuable  the  prevalent  activities 
are.  "Hoav  the  child's  time  is  occupied  while  the 
teacher  is  engaged  with  another  group"  was  one 
question  most  desired  to  be  answered.  Dr.  Frank 
McMurry  was  quoted  as  follows : 

"This  free  period  is  not  only  essential  in  the 
child's  development,  but  it  is  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the. day's  work.  Instead  of  being 
subordinate  to  the  recitation  or  the  definite 
teaching  period,  all  the  teaching  should  be  di- 
rected with  a  view  to  what  it  will  suggest  and 


stimulate  in  the  free  period ;  that  in  this  sense 
the  recitation  or  teaching  period  is  subordinate 
to  and  preparatory  to  the  free  period  in  which 
we  may  expect  to  find  the  real  results  of  our 
work." 

From  the  records  of  this  study,  data  along  the  fol- 
lowing lines  was  secured : 

1.  Prevalent  time  schedule. 

2.  Are  the  periods  long  enough  to  encourage  good 
habits  of  work? 

3.  When  the  teacher  is  occupied  with  one  group, 
what  are  the  others  doing?  Is  uniformity  insisted 
upon' 

4.  What  materials  have  the  children  to  Avork 
with  ? 

.').  How  are  the  actiAaties  originated  1  B}"  dicta- 
tion?   By  choice  of  pupils? 

6.  What  is  the  educative  A'alue  of  the  scat  Avork 
most  frequently  assigned? 

7.  What  is  the  educative  value  of  the  activities 
most  frequently  chosen  and  conducted  by  pupils? 

In  answering  the  above  questions,  the  obserA'ers 
Avere  asked  to  spend  the  entire  school  day  in  a  class- 
room and  to  Avrite  a  full  descriptive  report  of  what 
they  saAV.  A  number  of  examples  of  exce^ient  prac- 
tice Avere  reported. 

The  folloAving  outline  Avas  used  as  a  guide  by  those 
making  observations  in  order  to  secure  reports  on 
widely  varying  practice.  The  outline  is  in  tAvo  parts. 
The  first  part  is  a  tentative  plan  for  a  report  on 
present-day  practice  as  regards  the  dailj'  program 
in  primary  grades.  The  second  part  is  made  up  of 
suggestions  for  a  better  proA'ision  for  educatiA'e,  self- 
directed  pupil  activity. 

Part  I.  Committees  from  different  sections  of  tlie 
country  Ave  re  asked  to  send  in  a  series  of  descrip- 
tions of  personal  observations  coA'ering  a  school  day 
in  primary  grades  in  different  types  of  schools. 

1.  A  first  grade  in  a  public  school  Avhere  a  very 
fiexible  program  Avas  in  use  and  Avhere  the  children 
had  abundant  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  initia- 
tiA'e. 

2.  A  primary  grade  in  an  experimental  class  in 
a  demonstration  school. 

3.  A  primary  grade  in  a  city  public  school  organ- 
ized along  the  most  conservatiA'e  and  formal  lines, 
and  employing  much  "busj'  Avork"  of  a  poor  sort  at 
seats.  A  program  cut  up  into  ten  and  fifteen  minute 
periods,  entirely  teacher  directed. 

4.  A  rural  school  of  the  old  type,  Avhere  the  young 
pupils  sit  through  long  hours,  almost  entirely  in- 
active. 

5.  A  progressive  rural  school. 

6.  A  primary  grade  in  a  city,  in  which  a  rather 
closel.y  defined  order  of  exercises  is  required,  but 
where  the  teacher  has  exhibited  great  skill  in  throAV- 
ing  responsibility  on  the  children,  and  AAdiere  the 
undirected  Avork  is  of  a  superior  quality. 

This  example  is  intended  to  represent  "middle 
ground"  and  to  offer  an  ideal  possible  of  realization 
in  any  city  system  Avliere  those  in  authoritj^  liaA'e 
vision,  and  Avhere  there  is  not  too  great  congestion. 

From  these  obserA^ations  the  committee  based  the 
second  part  of  the  report,  Avhich  includes  a  state- 
ment of  the  convictions  of  the  committee  on  the 
question  under  discussion,  together  with  definite 
suggestions  for  a  reorganization  of  the  primary 
school  program. 
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Reports  of  observations  showedithat  no  elear-ciit 
distinction  could  be  made  between  undirected  "seat 
work"  carried  on  when  the  teacher  is  enp:ag-ed  with 
another  class  and  those  activities  which  go  to  mingle 
with  tlie  children.  All  such  work  was  jnit  togetlicr 
where  there  was  strong  evidence  that  the  teacher 
really  kept  in  the  background  in  contrast  to  exer- 
cises that  are  closely  teacher  directed. 

On  this  basis  the  following  facts  were  deduced : 

The  percentage  of  time  that  pupils  in  classes  ob- 
served Avorked  independently  ranges  fi'om  zero  to 
33  per  cent. 

Report  "E,"  given  below,  shows  that  the  pupils 
in  the  grade  observed  worked  independently  25  per 
cent  of  the  time.  This  is  about  an  average  report. 
Would  it  not  be  interesting  for  each  teacher  to  write 
out  and  compare  their  program  of  a  day's  work 
with  the  program  in  Report  "E,"  and  in  the  analy- 
sis determine  the  percentage  of  time  their  pupils  are 
self-directing  and  the  chosen  activities  prove  a  real 
test  of  the  actual  teaching  done  in  the  class'' 
Report  E. 
Public  School — First  Grade. 

Analysis  of  Stenographic  Report,  30  pu])ils  be- 
tween ages  of  5  and  7 : 

8:35-9:00 — Children  began  to  come  into  room  at 
8  :35.  Teacher  met  them  at  door,  and  after  greetings 
they  went  directly  to  get  out  some  favorite  work  or 
to  engage  in  some  chosen  activity. 

The  following  were  noted  : 

Natural  conversation. 

Number  problems  at  blackboard.  Writing  on 
blackboard. 

Spool  knitting. 

Looking  at  picture  books. 

Reading  from  chart.     Helping  each  other  in  this. 

Play  with  dolls. 

Picture  puzzles. 

9  :00-9  :25 — At  signal,  work  was  put  away.  Boy 
got  Bible  and  put  it  on  his  desk.  Children  proposed 
hjauns  to  sing.  Child  chose  passage  in  Bible  to  be 
read.  Lord's  Prayer.  Songs  chosen  by  children. 
Salute  to  flag. 

9:25-10:25 — Teacher:  "I  am  going  to  have  indi- 
vidual reading  this  morning.  What  will  you  do 
while  I  hear  the  children  read?" 

Those  who  did  not  wish  to  read  at  this  time  chose 
various  activities,  as  follows : 

Several  copied  numbers  from  number  cards,  such 
as 

4  plus 
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Two  selected  Mother  Goose  picture  books  and  read 
to  each  other. 

Several  took  picture  puzzles  to  rug  and  arranged 
them. 

Two  little  girls  got  pattern  and  cut  and  sewed 
doll's  dress. 

Sixteen  children  read  voluntarily  witli  teacher. 
She  kept  note-book  with  page  devoted  to  each  child. 
This  book  records  number  of  times  each  child  has 
read  to  her  since  beginning  of  year.  Each  child 
selccied  his  own  material  and  gave  name  of  book 
and  number  of  page.  Purposes  for  the  next  day 
were  constantly  stated  as  pupils  read,  such  as  "I'm 
going  to  read  the  next  story  for  you  tomorrow.  I'll 
study  it  this  afternoon  at  the  study  time." 

Some  left  group  as  soon  as  they  had  read,  and  took 


up  some  work  about  the  room.     Others  listened  to 
comparisons  read,  or  helped  them. 

Quiet  conversation  went  on  among  children  vari- 
ously occupied. 

10:30-10:40 — Put  work  away  and  prepared  for 
lunch. 

10:40-10:55 — Lunch.  Free  general  conversation, 
followed  by  discussion,  rather  directed  by  teacher. 

10:55-11:20 — Recess.  Went  out  of  doors  to  play. 
A  number  of  different  active  games  chosen  by  chil- 
dren. 

11:20:11:45 — Returned  to  room,  put  away  wraps, 
sat  and  rested  in  absolute  quiet  5  minutes. 

Placed  chairs  around  blackboard  for  number 
game.  This  was  a  competitive  drill  on  addition  com- 
binations, partly  managed  by  pupils. 

11  :45 — Informal  dismissal. 

Afternoon  Session. 

12-15-1:50 — Pupils  entered  informally,  removed 
wraps,  went  to  respective  groups,  took  books  and 
began  to  study.  When  help  was  needed,  tliey  asked 
each  other  or  went  to  charts. 

Teacher  alternated  between  the  two  groups,  each 
group  working  alone  part  of  time,  and  each  child 
reading  to  teacher  some  time  during  period. 

Each  group  also  tried  to  prepare  to  read  in  an 
entertaining  waj'  to  the  other  group. 

1 :50-2 :10 — All  gathered  with  chairs  about  teacher, 
who  had  illustrated  Motlier  Goose  book.  Teacher 
and  children  read  rhymes,  looked  at  pictures  and 
talked  about  them,  and  sang  some  of  the  rhymes. 

2:10-2:15— Rest,  heads  on  desk. 

2 :15-2 :50 — Made  dining-room  furniture  for  the 
doll  house.  Committee  of  three  put  materials  away. 
Space  cleared  for  games. 

3 :00-3 :15 — Teacher  at  piano.  Children  plaved 
"Skipping,"  "Tag,"  "Carousal,"  variations"  of 
"Clap  Dance." 

3:15 — Teacher,  at  door,  said  "Good-bye"  to  each 
child. 

How  mucli.  of  time  were  pupils  engaged  in  self- 
directed  activities? 

Part  of  ))upils  for  1  hour  and  25  minutes. 

Others  for  shorter  time. 

What  did  the  children  do  independently? 

For  answer  see  first  page. 

The  longest  time  recorded  in  a  single  day  during        « 
which  pupils  were  permitted  to  pursue  one  chosen 
line  of  work  is  found  in  a  report,  which  showed  50 
minutes  consecutively,  with  another  25  minutes  later 
in  the  day,  when  projects  miglit  be  resumed. 

When  children  are  free  to  choose  what  they  will 
do,  we  find  the  following  wide  range :  They  draw ; 
paint ;  model  in  clay ;  build  with  blocks ;  play  actively 
out  of  doors ;  make  objects  of  wood,  cardboard  and 
paper,  such  as  crude  furniture ;  boats,  wagons,  aero- 
planes ;  put  puzzles  together :  furnish  doll  houses, 
shops,  etc.,  and  carry  on  play  connected  therewith ; 
weave :  sew ;  clean  drawers  and  cabinets ;  look  at 
picture  books;  read  silently  and  to  each  other; 
write ;  do  number  Avork ;  print  Avith  type ;  make 
books,  and  plan  simple  draimatic  performances. 

The  Avork  most  frequently  assigned  by  teacher  for 
the  undirected  period  are  :  reading.  Avriting,  draAA'ing 
Avitb  pencil  and  crayons,  lunnber  Avork,  and  paper 
construction. 

One  of  the  most  fa  Adorable  indications  is  the  supe- 
rior type  of  Avork  found  in  at  least  five  of  the  public 
school  classes  visited.  It  is  often  ^'emarked,  regard- 
ing the  freer  work  found  in  sorfie  private  schools, 
"You  can  do  that  sort  of  thing  in  a  private  school. 
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but  it  would  bo  impossible  in  a  public  school."  It 
is  now  clearly  demonstrated  that,  in  spite  of  diffi- 
cult conditions,  the  younger  pupils  in  representative 
public  schools  are  being  accorded  a  very  consider- 
able degree  of  freedom,  choice  and  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  initiative  and  responsibility.  This 
makes  us  suspect  that  mechanical,  unchildlike  and 
worthless  exercises  Avhich  persist  are  often  due  to 
inertia  and  lack  of  vision  rather  than  to  insurmount- 
able obstacles.  It  becomes  our  duty,  then,  to  over- 
come this  inertia  so  far  as  a  well  organized  and  judi- 
cious propaganda  can  accomplish  it,  and  to  put  hope 
into  the  hearts  of  teachers  and  supervisors  who  are 
struggling  to  secure  a  more  hygienic,  educative,  and 
developing  environment  and  regime  for  children. 

The  following  questions  are  suggested  for  study: 

Can  we  prove  that  nothing  of  value  is  lost  aud  that 
much  is  gained  by  a  richer,  freer,  less  formal  plan 
for  primary  instruction? 

How  may  we  secure  a  more  general  use  in  schools 
of  those  types  of  activity  which  children  themselves 
tend  to  choose? 

How  can  we  arrest  the  attention  of  the  people 
most  concerned,  and  get  significant  facts  before 
them  in  a  graphic  and  effective  wav? 

HAS  THIS  PEOBLEM  ANYTHING  TO  DO 
WITH  QUESTIONS  OP  TRAINING  FOR  CITI- 
ZENSHIP IN  A  DEMOCRACY? 

Suggestions  as  to  APPROPRIATE  FURNISH- 
INGS for  the  Primarj'  Scliool  and  Maximum  Num- 
ber of  Pupils  per  teacher : 

1.  It  was  the  opinion  of  those  taking  part  in  the 
discussion  that  we  need  to  make  very  radical  changes 
in  the  furnishings  and  equipment  of  school-rooms  if 
Ave  are  to  have  truly  socialized,  motivated  work. 

Statements  regarding  adequate  and  desirable  fur- 
nishings for  a  primarj^  school  dealt  with  the  use  of 
movable  furniture — the  most  satisfactory  type ;  pro- 
vision in  the  way  of  shelves  and  cupboards  for  ke;'p- 
ing  books  and  supplies  in  convenient,  and  orderly 
form  and  within  reach  of  the  children ;  provision  for 
the  play  corner,  the  workshop  corner,  the  reading 
corner,  and  other  features  of  an  up-to-date  primary 
school. 

Miss  Gildemeister,  who  wrote  the  excellent  course 
of  study  for  Minnesota,  told  of  the  successful  use  of 
occupation  tables  for  the  primary  grades.  These 
were  tables  on  which  were  assembled  material  useful 
in  suggesting  different  lines  of  work.  The  material 
was  gathered  during  the  year  by  both  pupils  and 
teacher. 

It  was  suggested  that  primary  class  rooms  should 
be  furnished  with  at  least  the  following  equipment 
within  the  room : 

1.  Cupboard  shelf  space  (below  4  feet),  36  inches 
by  18  inches  by  9  inches  for  EACH  child  in  the  class. 

2.  Additional  shelf  space  for  general  materials, 
30  feet  by  18  inches. 

3.  Drop-leaf  work  shelves  or  work  tables. 

4.  Two  sand-trays,  24  by  36  by  6  inches  each,  on 
rolling  base. 

5.  Movable  furniture:  (a)  Chairs  and  tables,  oj- 
(b)  Movable  desks. 

6.  Toilet,  lavatorj-,  soap  aud  towels. 

7.  At  least  96  square  feet  of  swinging  display 
boards. 

8.  Library  book  shelves  and  a  good  collection 
of  story  and  picture  books. 

9.  Materials  and  tools  to  work  with — building 
blocks,  rubber  type,  etc. 


10.  Free  floor  space  at  one  side  of  room  for  con- 
structed projects. 

11.  Zinc  trays  for  window-sills  or  window-boxes 
for  plants  and  bulbs. 

12.  Good  framed  pictures  for  the  walls. 

13.  Victrola  or  similar  musical  instrument. 

14.  Filing  drawers  for  teachers'  use;  for  samples 
of  work,  reports,  etc. 

2.  The  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  number 
of  pupils  that  the  primary  teacher  can  teach  success- 
fully brought  out  two  points  for  consideration : 

(a)  All  seemed  to  be  unanimous  in  asserting  that 
the  primary  teacher,  more  tlian  any  other,  should 
have  only  a  limited  number  of  children  put  under 
her  charge  if  she  is  to  lay  a  proper  foundation  for 
their  ediication  and  is  to  promote  a  greater  number 
of  well  prepared  children. 

(b)  In  the  first  grade,  Avhen  the  child  has  not  yet 
learned  to  study  independently  nor  to  use  books, 
REAL  instruction  cannot  be  given  to  forty  or  fifty 
children,  and  attention  to  individual  needs  and  to 
all-round  development  is  impossible.  When  crowd- 
ed conditions  exist,  greater  progress  can  be  made 
bj'  dividing  the  children  into  groups  according  to 
varying  abilities. 

NOTES    FROM    THE    CONFERENCE    ON    THE 

PREPARATION   OF   RURAL  TEACHERS, 

HELD  AT  CHICAGO,  FEB.  27,  1919. 

Miss  Hattie  Parrott. 
At  the  conference  on  the  Preparation  of  Rural 
Teachers,  held  at  Chicago  recently,  many  phases  of 
the  rural  teacher-training  problem  were  discussed. 
Three  big  principles  underlying  the  work  of  rural 
teacher  preparation  were  pointed  out,  as  follows: 

1.  To  meet  the  Jieeds  of  the  open  country,  the  ser- 
vice must  be  specific. 

2.  Teachers  must  be  well  prepared,  not  only  aca- 
demically, but  whole-heartedlv  interested  in  I'ural 
life. 

3.  Teachers  should  have  first-hand  contact  with 
rural  life. 

Probabh'  one  of  the  mo.st  lielpful  discussions  was 
one  based  on  the  following  statement  submitted  for 
criticism  and  discussion  before  a  section  meeting. 
The  statement,  as  submitted  by  Miss  Mabel  Carney, 
rural  school  specialist,  is  presented  here: 
Some  Principles  Involved  in  the  Preparation  of 
Rural  Teacher's. 

1.  Rural  education  is  but  a  phase  or  specialization 
of  general  education  and  rural  teacher  preparation, 
Init  a  .specialization  of  teacher  preparation  in  gen- 
eral.    From  this  it  follows: 

(a)  That  in  all  matters  of  departmental  organiza- 
tion, curriculum,  practice  teaching,  and  extension 
activities,  there  should  be  some  differentiation  in 
the  preparation  of  rural  teachers,  but  onl,y  enough 
to  emphasize  the  work  and  make  it  meet  the  charac- 
teristic needs  of  country  schools  and  rural  commu- 
nity life. 

(b)  That  separate  normal  schools  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  preparation  of  rural  teachers  are  un- 
desirable and  unwarranted. 

2.  The  preparation  of  public  school  teachers  is  a 
State  function ;  therefore — 

(a)  It  should  be  conducted  only  under  State  con- 
trol (whether  in  State,  private,  or  church  institu- 
tions") as  expressed  through  constructive  State  legis- 
lation and  supervision. 

(a)  Both  State  and  Federal  aid  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  preparation  of  rural  teachers,  such  ap- 
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pi-opriations  being  so  disti'ibuted  tiiat  aid  will  be 
granted  in  proportion  to  the  ehild  needs  of  the  vari- 
ous States,  localities,  and  teaching  fields. 

(c)  The  educational  forces  of  each  State  should 
regard  the  State  as  a  unit,  and  nnite  in  formulating 
and  working  out  a  comprehensiA'e,  long-term  pro- 
gram for  the  preparation  of  teachers,  in  whicJi  the 
needs  of  rural  schools  will  be  given  due  considera- 
tion. 

3.  Standards  for  the  entrance,  graduation,  and 
certification  of  rural  teachers  should  be  ideally  as 
higli  as  standards  for  the  certification  of  urban 
teachers,  and  practically  as  high  as  State  conditions 
will  permit,  but  always  sufificiently  above  the  aver- 
age to  stimulate  the  constant  improvement  of  the  ru- 
ral teaching  force. 

This  means  that  all  provision  for  the  preparation 
of  rural  teachers  on  the  secondary  level,  as  in  high 
school  and  county  training  classes,  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  temporary  expedient  to  be  replaced 
ultimately  by  the  adequate  preparation  of  rural 
teachers  on  the  collegiate  level  in  State  normal 
schools. 

4.  All  courses  and  activities  designed  for  the  prep- 
aration of  rural  teachers  should  be  organized  on  a 
functional  or  pragmatic  basis.  That  is,  all  the  in- 
struction given  should  focus  directly  on  the  actual 
task  of  country  school  teaching.     To  this  end — 

(a)  The  curriculum  for  rural  teaclier-training  de- 
partments and  agencies  should  be  based  on  the  cur- 
I'iculum  and  social  service  activities  of  the  democ- 
ratized country  school  as  newlj-  conceived  and  de- 
signed to  meet  the  problems  of  rural  child  life  and 
adult  life  in  the  post-war  period. 

(b)  No  course  or  unit  of  subject-matter  slioidd  be 
included  in  tlie  curriculum  of  any  institution  or  de- 
partment for  the  preparation  of  rural  teachers  be- 
cause of  its  academic  or  disciplinary  value,  though 
all  subject-matter  should  be  so  taught  as  to  capi- 
talize such  inherent  values  for  mental  discipline  as 
it  possesses. 

(c)  Instruction  in  method  and  subject-matter 
should  be  combined,  thus  eliminating  special  courses 
in  metliod  and  insuring  the  better  teaching  of  sub- 
ject-matter. 

(d)  In  all  abbreviated  courses  for  the  preparation 
of  rural  teachers,  method,  principles  of  teaching, 
how  to  study,  and  sources  of  information  should  be 
emphasized  above  the  mere  mastery  of  facts  and 
academic  subject-matter. 

(e)  The  ijroblem-project  method  is  endorsed  as  the 
best  method  so  far  developed  for  the  organization 
and  presentation  of  both  subject-matter  and  prac- 
tice teaching  in  the  preparation  of  rural  teachers. 

5.  All  practice  teaching  for  prospective  rural 
teachers  should  be  so  conducted  as  to  yield  maxi- 
mum returns  for  the  efficiency  of  their  future  work. 
To  this  end: 

(a)  Practice  teaching  should  be  regarded  as  the 
most  important  activity  of  the  training  course. 

(b)  It  should' be  used  to  motivate  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  instruction  in  siibject-matter  and  teaching 
technique. 

(c)  The  more  practice  teaching  included  in  rural 
training  courses  the  better,  provided  the  type,  prep- 
aration, and  quality  are  adequately  safeguarded. 
In  giMieral,  tiie  amount  should  be  restricted  only  by 
the  student's  lack  of  time  for  superior  preparation 
and  the  expense  of  individual  instructiou.     A  mini- 


mum average  of  40  minutes  per  day  is  recommended 
for  all  one-year  training  courses. 

(d)  Expensive  versus  intensive  practice  is  advised 
as  conforming  more  closely  to  the  laws  of  habit  for- 
mation. 

(e)  The  careful  gradation  of  practice  teaching  is 
desirable  in  the  preparation  of  rural  teachers.  Six 
stages  are  recommended:  (1)  Ob.servation ;  (2) 
Group  teaching;  (3)  Room  teaching  of  an  individ- 
ual grade;  (4)  Rural  scliool  practice  under  superior 
conditions;  (5)  Rural  school  practice  under  general 
or  typical  conditions;  and  (6)  A  spring  primary 
class. 

(f)  Some  rural  school  practice  in  a  typical  situa- 
tion is  absolutely  essential  in  the  preparation  of 
country  teachers,  though  the  initial  and  common 
elements  of  class  technique  may  often  be  acquired 
in  graded  schools  as  well  or  better  than  in  rural 
schools,  because  of  the  close  supervision  thus  made 
possible. 

6.  Close  field  contact  and  experience  in  country 
communitj'  life  is  essential  during  the  period  of  prep- 
aration. 

7.  The  follow-up  and  study  of  graduates  by  all 
teacher  training  agencies  is  necessary  as  a  means 
of  stimulation  and  growth  for  both  graduates  and 
teaching  staff. 

8.  Teachers  employed  in  rural  training  agencies 
must  not  only  equal,  but  in  many  respects  surpass 
the  ability  of  instructors  employed  in  more  fully 
established  fields.  They  must,  in  particular,  be 
whole-heartedly  devoted  to  the  highest  and  best 
interests  of  rural  education,  and  have  the  power  of 
stimulating  similar  devotion  in  others.  As  a  mini- 
mum requirement  for  all  rural  teacher  training 
agencies  in  the  United  States,  the  folloAving  stand- 
ard is  recommended:  Normal  school  graduation  plus 
one  year  of  university  study  in  education  and  five 
\-ears  of  teaching  experience,  at  least  two  of  which 
shall  have  been  in  typical  rural  schools. 

9.  The  work  done  in  all  agencies  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  rural  teachers  should  be  carefully  standard- 
ized through  constructive  State  supervision  and 
fully  accredited  by  the  State  and  higher  educational 
institutions. 

Immediate  Problems  in  the  Preparation  of 
Rural  Teachers. 

The  following  statements  are  quoted  because  of 
the  immediate  interest  in  North  Carolina  along  the 
lines  indicated : 

How  are  the  stated  problems  being  solved  for 
the  individual  counties? 

What  means  are  already  provided? 

"What  is  the  further  need  as  applies  to  North 
Carolina  ? 

Immediate  Problems. 

I.  To  obtain  a  .sufficient  supply  of  stud-euts  to  pre- 
pare for  teaching  in  rural  schools. 

I.  Difficulties: 

(a)  Salary  considerations. 

(b)  Rural  school  environment. 

II.  To  secure  sufficient  and  proper  preparation 
for  teaching  in  rural  schools. 

1.  Present  agencies  for  preparing  rural  teachers. 

2.  Facts  ascertained  through  survey. 

III.  To  bring  about  popular  education  as  to  the 
needs  of  the  I'ural  schools. 

1.  Agencies  as  various  types  of  meetings,  confer- 
ences and  publications. 
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News  and  Comment  About  Books 


NOTES  AND  COMMENT. 

The  third  edition  o£  a  useful  lit- 
tle 7  7-page  book,  Graded  Sentences 
lor  Analysis  (40  cents),  has  just 
been  published  by  Lloyd  Adams 
Noble,  New  York  CJty.  It  is  edited 
by  Mary  B.  Rossman  and  Mary  W. 
Mills  and  contains  sentences  from 
one  to  nine  lines  long  selected  from 
the  best  literature  (but  not  credit- 
ed) and  gi-aded  in  seven  sections. 
H     H     H 

The  tenth  volume  in  the  School 
Efficiency  Monographs  Issued  by  the 
World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on- 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  is  The  Reconstruct- 
ed School,  (127  pages,  90  cents),  by 
Francis  B.  Pearson,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  for  Ohio.  Tliis 
handy  series  is  in  attractive  Kraft 
binding.  The  purpose  of  this  latest 
addition  Is  inspirational  and  stimu- 
lating. 

H      H      f 

An  interesting  and  instructive  de- 
scription of  the  county  agricultural 
Rgent  movement  in  the  United 
States  has  been  issued  in  small 
tract  form  by  American  Farming, 
Chicago.  The  title  is  How  Million'* 
Are  Sjient  to  Produce  Billions.  The 
movement  on  its  present  basis  was 
established  by  the  Smith-Lever  law 
of  1914,  and  the  booklet  is  a  cate- 
chism of  the  more  important  facts 
concerning  this  far-reaching  enter- 
prisa. 

H     f     H 

The  development  of  the  essay  as  a 
distinct  type  of  literature  is  instruc- 
tively traced  in  the  introduction  to 
Essays,  English  and  Amcricam  (45  7 
pages,  48  cents),  which  has  recently 
been  added  to  their  Lake  English 
Classics  by  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co., 
Chicago.  This  useful  new  edition  is 
edited  by  Prof.  Raymond  McDonald 
Alden,  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University,  and  embraces  mainly  se- 
lections from  the  better-known  es- 
sayists from  Bacon  to  Stevenson, 
which  means  that  it  contains  much 
that  constitutes  the  glory  of  the  essay 
literature  of  England  and  America. 
H      II      H 

"They're  asking  for  a  million 
books."  is  the  news  from  over  the 
sea.  The  boys  are  preparing  for  the 
work  they  expect  to  take  up  when 
th'sy  get  back  home,  and  there  is  a 
sudden  and  remarkable  change  in 
the  character  of  the  reading  they  de- 
mand since  tbe  armistice  was  signed. 
When  the  shells  were  flying  and  ex- 
ploding, the  boys  wanted  light  fic- 
tion and  other  light  stuff  that  took 
small  toll  of  mental  effort  and 
helped  them  to  forget  the  perils  and 
things  about  them;  now  they  want 
books     with     something     In     them. 


books  of  educational  value.  The 
dispatches  say  that  in  the  letters  the 
boys  write  is  shown  a  great  desire 
to  prepare  themselves  for  better 
jobs  than  they  had  before  they  went 
in  the  service.  Boys  who  worked 
in  machine  shops  before  the  war  ask 
for  bookkeeping;  men  who  were 
bookkeepers  ask  for  books  on  adver- 
tising and  salesmanship,  and  so  it 
goes.  And  you  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  since  November  11  more  than 
650,000  volumes  have  been  shipped 
overseas  for  the  boys,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  them  were  on  vocational 
subjects,  and  that  nearly  half  of 
them  went  to  the  army  educational 
schools  in  France. 

II      H      H 

Speaking  of  modern  punctuation, 
one  naturally  finds  nimself  asking, 
What  did  the  ancients  know  about 
punctuation?  And  instantaneously 
he  is  answered  by  the  reflection  that 
those  happy  ancients  dispensed  with 
commas  and  such  like  just  as  they 
did  with  crawling  out  of  bed  at 
2:30  a.  m.,  new  time,  to  attend  to 
a  boisterous  telephone  that  had  no 
more  urgent  message  than  a  sweet- 
ly apologetic  "Excusemeplease." 
There  were  a  few  inconveni- 
ences of  a  developing  progress 
that  had  not  yet  arisen  to  plague 
them.  Alphabets  and  languages  they 
had,  but  no,  or  as  good  as  no,  me- 
chanical devices  for  regulating  the 
movement  of  thertr  thoughts  when 
appareled  in  the  glorious  verbal  ar- 
ray of  those  former  days.  Para- 
graphs, sentences,  clauses,  even  the 
spaces  between  the  words,  they 
didn't  worry  about  a  moment;  they 
just  switched  on  the  self-starter,  and 
the  capital  letters  poured  out  in  a 
continuous  stream  on  the  outspread 
papyrus,  like  the  unspaced  all-cap 
outpout  of  a  monotype;  and  when  a 
line  across  the  page  was  full  they 
stopped  on  the  spot  and  started  an- 
other, even  if  it  broke  the  back  of 
Bacchus.  And  yet  the  ancients  pro- 
duced great  literatures,  literatures 
that  have  been  sought  and  loved  and 
kept  through  the  ages  for  their 
beauty  and  refreshing  substance,  de- 
spite all  their  shortage  of  colons  and 
nuotation  marks.  May  it  not  be  said 
that  much  punctuation  hath  made 
literature  mad,  or  bad?  The  an- 
cients managed  to  give  their  viri'e 
literatures  pretty  tenacious  life  and 
a  wide  circulation  with  a  minimum 
of  niinctuation,  and  even  that  won- 
derful piece  of  comparativelv  mod- 
ern composition  known  as  the  .'Au- 
thorized Version  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures gets  along  without  nuotation 
marks  and  with  only  one  em-dash! 


Health       Education        in        Rural 

Schools.  By  J.  Mace  Andress,  Ph.  D., 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Psychol- 
ogy and  Child  Study,  Boston  Normal 
School,  etc.  Cloth,  329  pages.  Price, 
$1.60.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston. 

A  book  of  incalculable  value  to 
the  country  teacher.  If  a  farm 
home  that  was  perfect  in  its  hygiene 
and  sanitation  were  graded  100, 
what  would  the  home  you  live  in 
score?  What  would  be  the  average 
score  of  the  community  in  which 
you  teach?  These  are  questions  in 
v.aiich  the  rural  teacher  should  feel 
deep  concern.  A  very  informing' 
and  stimulating  discussion  of  health 
conditions  in  the  country  and  how 
to  improve  them  is  round  in  this 
book.  Its  seventeen  chapters  and 
2  4  illustrations  relating  to  commu- 
nity, school,  and  personal  hygiene 
will  richly  repay  careful  study  by 
all   rural   teachers. 


Lessons  in  Personal  Efficiency.  By 

Robert  Grimshaw.  Cloth,  218  pages. 
Price,  $1.50.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

Here  is  an  efficiency  book  so  defi- 
nite, specific  and  personal  as  to  be 
not  only  readable  but  helpful.  There 
is  very  little  generalizing  about  psy- 
chology, but  a  great  deal  of  concrete 
specializing  with  persons  and  things. 
The  very  first  chapter  opens  by  de- 
fining efficiency  and  making  it  stand 
out  clear  from  strenuousness,  effec- 
tiveness and  capacity.  Then  exam- 
ples of  efficiency  are  studied;  next 
attention,  perception,  records  and 
standards,  planning,  environment 
and  habit.  An  important  and  strik- 
ing chapter  is  on  Time  and  Fatigue — 
how  to  appreciate  the  first  and  how 
to  recognize,  avoid  and  recover  from 
the  second.  Then  follow  chapters 
on  the  memory,  reasoning  and  the 
will.  Loyalty  and  co-operation  are 
discussed  in  sensible  fashion,  and  a 
chapter  on  short-cuts  concludes  this 
very  interesting  and  stimulating 
book.  A  good  index  adds  much  to 
its  convenience.  There  are  few  per- 
sons, young  or  old,  who  would  not 
be  benefited  greatly  by  reading  this 
book. 


The  Bible  at  a  Single  View,  with 
an  Appendix,  How  to  Read  the  Bible. 
By  Richard  Green  Moulton,  Profes- 
sor of  Literary  Theory  and  Interpre- 
tation in  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Cloth.  137  pages.  Price,  $1.00.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

The  average  Bible  reader  will  find 
here  a  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive presentation  of  the  whole  Bible 
"as  a  drama  in  two  acts,"  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  New  Testament, 
with  wisdom  literature  as  an  inter- 
lude. "When,"  says  the  author,  "to 
the  historic  framework  of  Scripture 
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the  other  literary  forms  are  added, 
the  different  parts  of  the  Bible  are 
felt  to  draw  together  with  the  con- 
nectedness of  a  literary  plot,  the  pro- 
gression from  beginning  to  end  has 
the  intensity  of  dramatic  move- 
ment." Of  course,  this  is  not  th« 
kind  of  drama  that  is  so  intimately 
a«gociated  with  the  modern  stage. 
"The  dramati*  movement  of  the  Bi- 
ble," the  author  continues,  "has  for 
its  stage  the  whole  universe;  for  its 
period,  all  time.  God  is  the  hero  of 
this  drama,  and  its  plot  is  Divine 
Providence."  The  book  is  a  short 
one,  may  be  read  in  an  evening,  and 
golden  indeed  will  it  make  the  hours 
for  the  reader,  to  whom  it  gives  a 
new  view  and  a  clearer  notion  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole.  The 
appendix  of  more  than  fifty  pages  on 
"How  to  Read  the  Bible"  gives  an 
illuminating  and  helpful  plan  of  the 
Bible,  and  explains  a  number  of 
things  which  the  ordinary  reader 
needs  to  know  about  the  structure 
and  literary  form  of  the  Scriptures. 


Housewifery:  A  Manual  and  Text- 
book of  Practical  Housekeeping.  By 
Lydia  Ray  Balderston,  A.  M.,  In- 
structor in  Housewifery  and  Laun- 
dering, Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University.  Cloth,  176  illustrations, 
353  pages.  Pnce,  $2.00  net.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia. 

This  is  a  new  book  (copyrighted  in 
1919),  dealing  with  the  mechanics 
of  housekeeping  rather  than  with 
what  is  commonly  called  domestic 
science.  Housewifery  is  defined  as 
"the  business  of  the  mistress  of  the 
family,"  and  the  first  chapter,  yhich 
has  the  title  of  "Housewifery  as  a 
Business,"  is  devoted  to  floor  plans 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  equip- 
ment of  the  house.  The  housewife, 
who  should  be  as  proficient  in  her 
tasks  as  the  modern  business  man  is 
in  his,  should  give  suggestions  to  the 
architect,  to  the  end  that  her  house 
should  be  planned  and  the  tools,  fur- 
nishings and  equipment  arranged  in 
the  most  convenient  and  labor-saving 
manner.  Then  the  affairs  of  her 
household  should  be  organized  and 
the  work  laid  out  on  definite  sched- 
ules. Subsequent  chapters  deal  with 
plumbing,  heating  and  lighting, 
equipment  and  labor-saving  appli- 
ances, household  supplies,  household 
furnishings,  storage,  care  of  rooms, 
beds,  bathroom,  kitchen,  and  metals, 
cleaning  and  renovation,  disinfec- 
tants and  fumigants,  and  household 
pests.  The  final  chapter  is  devoted 
to  suggestions  for  teachers.  But  the 
book  is  not  designed  exclusively  for 
schools;  it  is  a  practical  manual  for 
those  home-keepers  who  may  be  pro- 
gressive enough  to  want  to  reduce 
their  tasks  and  save  time  and  labor, 
and  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  the  means  of  properly  equipping 
their  homes. 
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'  Primer,  I'^irst  Reader,  Second  Read- 
er, Third  Reader,  Teacher's  Manual. 

By  Calvin  N.  Kendall,  Commissioner 
of  Education.  State  of  New  Jersey. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  New  York 
and  Chicago. 

The  subject  matter  in  this  new  se- 
ries of  readers  is  fresh,  original  and 
unusually  attractive;  it  is  grouped 
after  a  unique  plan,  and  even  in  the 
earlier  books  of  the  series  a  strong 
appeal  is  made  to  those  simpler  and 
saner  ideals  of  living  which  inspired 
the  founders  of  our  republic  aud' 
which  made  the  name  "American" 
symbolic  of  those  ideals.  The  domi- 
nant note  in  the  first  three  books  is 
upon  the  home  and  family  as  the  cen- 
ter and  heart  of  the  child's  activity, 
and  upon  the  schools  as  the  child's 
first  point  of  contact  with  the  life  of 
the  community.  The  books  are  so 
carefully  graded  and  so  interesting 
that  they  may  be  used  with  or  with- 
out a  reading  method  and  will  fur- 
nish material  for  elaboration  of  any 
of  the  prevalent  methods  of  teaching 
reading.  The  author,  however,  has 
prepai-ed  a  teacher's  manual  which 
gives  an  eclectic  method  that  will 
prove  interesting  and  helpful  to  inex- 
perienced teachers,  as  well  as  to 
those  who  have  already  seized  their 
apprenticeship  in  the  art.  The  pub- 
lishers' announce  that  it  is  planned 
to  include  in  the  series  a  book  for 
each   grade. 
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Farm  Science:  A  Foundation  Text- 
book on  Agriculture.  By  W.  J.  Spill- 
man,  D.  Sc,  Chief  of  the  Office  of 
Farm  Management,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Cloth,  il- 
lustrated, 344  pages.  Price,  $1.28. 
World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on- 
the  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

As  stated  by  the  author,  the  pri- 
mary aim  of  this  book  is  to  enable 
the  farm  boy  to  understand  the  rea- 
sons for  things  he  has  observed  but 
does  not  understand.  It  sensibly  rec- 
ognizes the  fact  that  a  farm  boy  com- 
ing to  the  study  of  agriculture  in  a 
school  has  already  a  considerable 
body  of  accumulated  experience  and 
of  knowledge  gained  by  observation. 
With  principles  and  reasons,  there- 
fore, rather  than  with  mere  details, 
the  author  has  busied  himself  in 
these  engaging  chapters  on  farm 
science.  A  soil  map  of  the  United 
States  and  the  numerous  illustra- 
tions from  photographs  and  original 
drawings  furnish  many  useful  topics 
of  study.  The  subject  is  presented 
in  four  divisions:  (1)  The  soil,  93 
pages;  (2)  The  Plant,  81  pages; '(3) 
The  Animal,  36  pages;  (4)  The 
Farm,  5  9  pages.  The  fourth  division 
includes  needed  instruction  on  such 
topics  as  The  Farm  Business,  How  to 
Secure  Best  Results  from  Growing 
Crops,  Livestock  Enterprises,  and  the 
Farm  Investment  and  Income.  The 
chapters     under     each     division    are 


carefully  wrought  out  and  reflect  an 
authoritative  mind  keenly  alive  to 
the  advances  in  science  and  best 
methods  in  farm  practice,  so  far  as 
they  are  required,  by  the  plan  and 
purpose  of  this  foundation  text-book. 


Modern   Punctuation,    Its    Utilities 
and   ConventioiLs.      By    George   Sum- 
nvey,    Jr.,      Associate      Professor     of 
English  in  the  North  Carolina  State 
College.        Cloth,      xii-[-265      pages. 
Price,      $1.50.        Oxford      University 
Press,  American   Branch,  New  York. 
This    may    well    be    styled    a    new 
sort    of   book    on    punctuation.      The 
attempt      is    made   to   get      into    the 
spirit  rather  than  into   the  letter  of 
the  thing,  to  tap  the  well-springs  of 
an      art    rather      than    to      set    out 
straight-jacket    rules    of      must    and 
must  not.  And  it  should  also  be  said 
that   the   attempt    has    not   been   un- 
successful,  for  the  book   exhibits  on 
every   page    evid'ences   of   wide-rang- 
ing  industry,   of   capacity   for   analy- 
sis,   and    of   scrupulous    attention    to 
minutiae   that   fall   not   far   short   of 
genius.      The   treatise   is   planned   in 
nine   chapters.     The   first  three  con- 
tain  the   introduction   aud   a   discus- 
sion  Of  the  nature  and   problems  of 
punctuation.      The    next    four    chap- 
ters,   more   than    130    pages,   are   de- 
voted   to    structural      punctuation — 
the    practical    management    of    para- 
graphs,     sentences,     clauses,     series, 
groups,  quotations.     The  ninth  chap- 
ter deals  with  nine  individual  punc- 
tuation  marks    (from    the   period   to 
brackets),   and   the  tenth   is  a  study 
of  some  types  of  punctuation  in  cur- 
rent  books      and    periodicals.      Here 
are      tabulated      exhibits,      covering 
1,000    points    for    each    work    cited, 
showing  that   Walter   Pater   uses   an 
average   of    7.02    points    to    the   sen- 
tence,     Henry    James     6.8,     Thomas 
Carlyle    4.33,    Arnold    Bennett    2.51, 
S.  M.  Crothers  1.59,  North  American 
Review   2.96,   The   Nation   2.35,   New 
York  Times  2.3  3,  New  Republic  and 
Saturday    Evening    Post    2.01,    while 
the    New    York    Tribune    gets    along 
with   only   1.9.     In  case  of  the  peri- 
odicals  the!  figures  apply  to   leading 
editorials    only.      The    author's    cita- 
tions  and  exhibits   of  modern   punc- 
tuation  are   taken,   with   rare   excep- 
tions,   from    books    published    within 
the  last  twenty  years  and  from  peri- 
odicals of  the  years  1917  and  1918. 
The   attitude   of   this    readable    book 
toward    the    entire  ^subject   of    puuc- 
tuation    and    all    of    its    enlightening- 
discussions      should    be      familiar   to 
every    teacher    of    English    composi- 
tion;      and    there    are    few    average 
writers  who  would  not  find  it  help- 
ful  in   many  a   punctuating  perplex- 
ity. 

4 I 

Wlien    writing   advertisers,    please 
mention  this  paper. 
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State    School    News 


sohooIj  news  briefs. 

The  Selma  schools  will  close  May 
2S,  the  address  to  be  delivered  by 
Prof.  N.  W.  Walker,  of  Chapel  HiU. 

A  piano  fund  was  started  at  the 
Millbrook  school  with  $2  5  raised  at 
an  entertainment  given  by  the  Bet- 
terment Society. 

The  citizens  of  Auburn  want  a 
high  school  and  are  trying  to  get  it. 
If  they  cannot  g-et  a  high  school, 
they  would  like  to  have  a  high 
school  course  added  to  their  present 
school  vi'ork. 

Klnston  met  the  so-called  day- 
light saving  schedule  just  half-way 
when  it  would  have  opened  the 
schools  an  hour  earlier.  The  schools 
open  at  9:30,  half  an  hour  earlier 
than  under  former  time. 

At  the  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
In  Raleigh,  an  evening  was  recently 
devoted  by  the  Literary  Society  of 
the  advanced  classes  to  the  study  of 
North  Carolina  poetry.  Recitations 
and  musical  selections  were  a  part  of 
the  program. 

Wake  will  have  no  county  com- 
mencemeni  this  year.  Kach  school 
will  hold  its  own  closing  exercises. 
It  is  likely  that  the  effects  of  influ- 
enza and  the  scarcity  of  teachers 
will  cause  a  number  of  other  coun- 
ties to  omit  the  county  commence- 
ment this  year. 

Rocky  Mount  high  school  will 
stage  a  pageant  at  Riverside  Park 
in  June  on  a  more  ambitious  scale 
than  has  hitherto  been  attempted 
in  that  section.  More  than  $20  0 
has  be-su  raised  to  finance  it.  Dr. 
Koch,  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  will  aid  in  perfecting  the 
pageant 

Prof.  Frank  M.  Harper,  Regional 
Director  of  the  School  Garden  Army, 
is  pushing  the  work  of  school  gar- 
dening. Goldsboro  has  employed 
two  gardening  directors,  one  white 
and  one  colored.  Kinston,  Washing- 
ton, Charlotte,  Columbia  and  Rock 
HIU  are  among  the  towns  and  citie.s 
interested  in  school  garden  work 

The  total  enrollment  per  teacher 
in  the  seven  white  schools  of  Win- 
stpn-Salem  ranges  from  41  to  50, 
the  average  being  43.6.  The  enroll- 
ment tor  the  month  ending  February 
21  ran  from  31  to  43,  the  average 
being  35.  With  this  enrollment  the 
schools  tor  the  month  just  mention- 


ed made  the  fine  record  of  an  aver- 
age daily  attendance  running  from 
2  9.1  to  37.9  per  teascher,  the  aver- 
age  for   all  being   32.8. 

The  intercollegiate  debate  between 
Wake  Forest  College  and  Emory  and 
Henry  College  will  be  held  at  Mere- 
■dith  College,  in  Raleigh,  April  26. 
Emory  and  Henry  will  support  the 
affirmative  of  the  resolution  "That 
the  Federal  Government  should  set- 
tle all  industrial  disputes  by  compul- 
soi'y  arbitration." 

A  service  flag,  the  gift  of  the 
school  board,  was  presented  to  the 
Greenville  High  School  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  March  21.  Supt. 
E.  C.  Brooks  made  the  principal  ad- 
dress, Senator  F.  C.  Harding,  presi- 
dent of  the  board,  presented  the  flag 
and  it  was  received  in  the  name  of 
the  schools  by  Supt.  H.  G.  Swanson. 


Women    Students    of    Elon    To    Have 
Self-Goveraineiit. 

Following  the  installation  of  self- 
government  for  the  men  the  young 
women  of  the  college  have  asked  the 
faculty  for  self-government,  which 
has  been  granted. 

The  government  of  the  young  lads 
of  the  institution  will  be  vested  in 
a  president  of  the  student  body,  an 
executive  board,  composed  of  seven 
men,  two  from  the  Senior  Class,  two 
from  the  Junior  Class,  and  one  each 
from  the  Sophomore  and  Freshman 
Classes.  The  president  of  the  stu- 
dent body,  chosen  from  the  Senior 
Class,  also  acts  as  chairman  of  the 
executive  board.  Also  each  of  the 
halls  of  residence  will  have  its  head 
proctor  and  assistants. 


Teacli  Gai-deniiig  to  School  Clilldren. 

Gardening  will  be  taught  in  the 
schools  this  year  as  seriously  as 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic. 
Teachers  will  give  intensive  courses 
on  it,  garden  supervisors  will  be  ap- 
pointed and  lesson  leaflets  about 
gardening  will  be  written  by  experts 
"called  to  the  colors"  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education. 

Fifteen  trained  organizers  are  now 
in  the  field  to  build  up  a  garden' 
army  consisting  of  five  million  chil- 
dren from  twelve  to  sixteen  years 
old.  It  is  expected  that  they  will 
raise  fifty  million  dollars  worth  of 
vegetables  next  summer  for  home 
consumption.  This  will  help  the 
Food  Administration  to  feed  Europe 
by  supplying  us  with  plenty  of  home- 
grown products  to  substitute  for 
foods  that  are  exportable. 


Addresses   for   Wake  Forest  Men. 

With  a  view  to  adding  interest  to 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  meetings,  and  also 
with  the  desire  to  acquaint  the  col- 
lege students  with  the  problems  of 
reorganization,  Secretary  Vann,  of 
the  local  association,  announces  a 
series  of  addresses  on  the  subject 
of   "Building  a  New  World." 

In  order  to  present  the  new 
world  conditions,  the  new  opportu- 
nities and  responsibilities  that  will 
come  to  Christian  students,  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  will  be  discussed: 
"The  League  of  Nations,"  "The 
Problems  of  Peace,"  "Strategic 
Places  in  the  New  World,"  "Chris- 
tianity and  World  D-emocracy,"  and 
"Our  Part  in  the  New  World  Task." 

Among  the  other  speakers  who 
have  been  engaged  are  D.  G.  Brum- 
mitt.  Speaker  of  the  House;  James 
H.  Pou,  of  Raleigh,  and  President 
W.  L.  Poteat. 


Gi'eensboro    School    Providing    Play- 
ground Equiinnent. 

At  an  important  meeting  of  tha 
Cypress  Street  School  Parent-Teach- 
ers' Association,  it  was  announced 
that  fS53  had  been  raised  toward 
the  $1,000  fund  for  the  purchase  of 
apparati  to  be  used  on  the  play- 
grounds of  the  school,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  apponited  to  go  before 
the  city  commissioners  to  seek  help 
from  them  In  making  certain  im- 
provements on  the  ground.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  the  association  will  do 
all  in  its  power  for  the  present,  al- 
though they  desire  assurance  that 
the  city  will  co-operate  to  the  end 
that  the  advantages  may  be  mada 
permanent. 

This  committee,  which  consists  of 
the  following  persons,  will  also  con- 
tinue the  campaign  for  funds,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  amount  sought 
will  be  exceeded: 

Chairman  Charles  W.  Gold,  Mrs. 
Clarence  Cone,  president  of  the  as- 
sociation; Clarence  Cone,  C.  C.  Hud- 
son, J.  W.  Landreth,  J.  M.  Stone, 
Miss  Vera  Wharton,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Lin- 
dau,  Fred  Wahlers  and  W.  L.  Trot- 
ter. 

In  discussing  the  project  one  of 
the  workers  stated  that  he  is  indeed 
glad  the  American  parents  are  now 
financially  able  to  provide  for  their 
children  a  thing  so  badly  needed  by 
them,  even  though  the  monetary 
status  of  their  own  parents  necessi- 
tated them  to  do  without  these  fea- 
tures. A  decent  playground,  they 
believe,  will  become  patent  in  mould- 
ing the  future  American  citizenship, 
and  they  predict  that  the  advantages 
will  be  reflected  in  the  development 
of  the  children,  "upon  whom  we 
must  depend,  and  to  whom  the  des- 
tiny of  America  is  left." 
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New  Vocational  School  for  Forsyth. 

Mrs.  Katherine  S.  Reynolds  has 
decided  to  establish  a  vocational 
school  at  her  beautiful  country  es- 
tate, Reynolds,  two  miles  west  of 
Winston-Salem,  as  a  practical  memo- 
rial to  her  late  husband,  Richard  J. 
Reynolds,  who  for  many  years  mani- 
fested deep  interest  in  industrial 
schools   for  boys  and  girls. 

Tentative  plans  are  now  being 
drawn  and  it  is  the  intention  of  Mrs. 
Reynolds  to  provide  an  institution 
that  will  be  the  most  modern  in  the 
State,  if  not  the  South.  She  hopes 
to  Jiave  it  ready  for  opening  next 
year.  Though  the  title  has  not  yet 
been  definitely  decided  upon,  the 
name  under  consideration  is  the 
Richard  J.  Reynolds  Memorial  School 
for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Dr.  E.  D.  Bressler,  head  of  public 
schools  buildings  for  the  govern- 
ment, iand  Dr.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  former 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, have  been  invited  to  assist 
in  planning  for  the  building,  which 
will  at  first  accommodate  two  hun- 
dred pupils.  Instruction  will  be  given 
up  to  and  including  the  eleventh 
grade  in  grammar  and  high  school 
work.  In  addition  engineering,  agri- 
culture, hand  craft,  manual  training 
and  other  industrial  lines  will  be 
taught.  The  course  in  domestic 
science  wil  be  specially,  commended 
to  the  girl  students. 


Durham  County  Puts  Women  on  the 
District  Committee. 

Durham  County     leads,     it    is  be- 
lieved, in  recognizing  women  in  edu- 
cational matters,  one  district  having 
a  school  committee  composed  entire- 
ly of  women.     The     county     school 
board  a  few  days  ago  added  two  wo- 
men to  the  district  committees,  mak- 
ing eight  women  serving  in  that  ca- 
pacity, but  with  one  exception,  Beth- 
esda  district,  there  was  only  one  wo- 
man on  any  committee.     This  week 
the  sole  male  member  of  the  Beth- 
esda  board  resigned,  and  the  county 
board  immediately  elected  a  woman 
to    succeed    him,    giving   that   school 
district  completely  over  to  the  man- 
agement  of   women      committeemen. 
.'Vs  this  is  ;the   first  simon-pure,   100 
per  cent  woman  ruled  school,  the  de- 
irelopment  of  the  cause  of  education 
;here  will  be  watched  with  more  than 
M-dinary  interest.      It  will  show  just 
ivhat  women  can  do  in  managing  the 
school  affairs,  and  will  be  the  guide 
-or   determining  whether  to   enlarge 
he   scope   of  women   representation 
n  school  matters,  or  leave  it  in  the 
lands   of  the   men.     It  will  be   well 
o  keep  an  eye  on  the  Bethesda  dis- 
rict,   and   it   is   reasonably   safe      to 
)redict   that   that   district   will    soon 
)e  a  leader  in  the  county. — Durham 
[erald. 


Federal      Ai)propriatiou      for      Voca- 
tional  Training. 

The  federal  board  of  vocational 
education  in  September  announced 
its  allotment  of  funds  to  various 
States  for  vocational  training  for 
the  year  lS)ly.  The  list  includes 
-North  Carolina,  with  an  allotment 
of  $51,191,24,  which  sum  is  to  be 
matched  by  an  equal  appropriation 
Irom  the  State.  Allotments  arcs 
made  under  the  Smith-Hughes  voca- 
tional education  act  and  the  funds 
are  apportioned  to  be  expended  un- 
der three  heads.  Division  of  the 
North  Caroliuo  fund  is  as  follows: 

Agricultural,  tor  salaries  of  teach- 
ers, supervisors  and  directors  $2S  - 
690.82.  '  ' 

For  trade,  home  economics  and 
industry,    $0,647.73. 

For  teacher  training,   $16,^52.69. 

"These  are  the  apporiionments 
under  the  Smith-Hughes  fund,'' 
says  the  statement  of  the  federkl 
board.  "Matched  by  State  funds, 
the  amount  in  each  instance  is 
doubled  and  represents  the  State 
(.xi^eudiluia   for   that   subject." 

rhe  anuounuement  of  the  board 
sayg  in  part: 

■By  the  lernis  of  this  act.  States 
accepting  federal  aid  bind  them- 
selves to  expend  an  amount  out  oi 
their  tieasury  equal  to  that  received 
from  federal  sources,  the  whole  dis- 
bursement being  subject  to  appro- 
val by  the  feaeral  board.  luere- 
lore,  the  amount  alloted  of  goveia- 
ment  lunds  is  doubled,  lua  loiai  be- 
ing the  expenditure  of  tue  Staie  vo- 
cational eduaction.  Tnese  funds  are 
apportioned  to  be  expended  unaer 
three  heads:  Agriculture,  for  sala- 
ries of  teachers,  suijervisors  and 
airectois;  trade,  home  economics, 
and  industry,  for  salaries  of  teacb- 
ers;  teacher  training,  for  salaries  Oi 
teachers  and  maintenance  of  teach- 
er  training." 


Conununity    Club   of   Seaboard   High 
Scliool  Adopts  a  L.etterhea<l. 

The  Community  Club  of  the  Sea- 
board High  School  in  Northampton 
county  has  lately  decided  to  adopt 
a  uniform  letterhead  for  the  use  of 
the  members.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  this  club  is  at  present  market- 
ing eggs  by  parcel  post  on  the  Nor- 
folk market,  and  is  establishing  a 
reputation  for  fresh,  clean,  well 
graded   eggs   of  good   quality. 

In  transacting  their  business,  the 
members  of  this  club  have  had 
printed  a  supply  or  letterhead  pa- 
per, such  as  will  give  them  recogni- 
tion in  the  business  world.  This 
stationery  carries  the  name  of  Spur- 
geon  Rose,  president  of  the  club; 
Gordon  Maddrey,  vice-president,  and 
Lloyde  Garris,  business  manager.  It 
has  the, slogan,  "Let  the  club  boys 
and   girls   supply  your  wants." 


Mr.    1  rank    H.    Cuitiss    Forms    New 

Sellinji   Connections  in   the  School 

Sui>i>ly   Basiness. 

Having  formed  what  may  be 
called  a  selling  organization  of  his 
own,  Mr.  Frank  H.  Curtiss  will  now 
specialize  in  the  sale  of  playground 
devices,  stage  curtains  and  fixtures, 
domestic  science  and  laboratory 
equipment,  and  to  a  limited  extent 
in  school  supplies,  but  will  not  in- 
clude school  furniture.  As  a  former 
teacher,  city  superintendent,  and 
institute  conductor,  Mr.  Curtiss  was 
already  widely  known  to  the  profes- 
sion, and  this  favorable  acquaint- 
ance has  been  still  further  extended 
in  the  four  years  ol  his  representa- 
tive connection  with  the  Virginia 
School  Supply  Company,  during 
which  time  he  made  sales  in  almost 
every  county  in  North  Carolina. 

With  mutual  good  feeling,  Mr. 
Curtiss  and  the  Virginia  School  Sup- 
,piy  Company  terminated  their  rela- 
tionship the  last  of  March;  Mr.  Cur- 
tiss begins  his  new  work  the  first  of 
April.  Among  the  concerns  he  will 
represent  in  the  Southern  States 
comprising  his  field  are  the  Ameri- 
can Playground  Device  Company, 
E.  H.  Sheldon  &  Co.  (vocational  and 
laboratory  equipment),  and  the 
Kansas  City  Scenic  Company  (stage 
curtains  and  fixtures).  Alert,  ener- 
getic, courteous  and  fair-minded,  he 
is  a  salesman  of  the  type  that  com- 
mands not  only  the  confidence  of  his 
customers,  but  also  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  his  competitors  even. 
It  is  good  to  know  that  his  new 
connections  do  not  take  Mr.  Curtiss 
and   his   headquarters   from   Raleigh. 


Wake  Gets  $4,000  for  Health  Work. 

The  Wake  County  Board  of 
Health  has  received  an  additional 
$2,000  for  the  fight  against  malaria 
and  mosquitoes  in  Raleigh  and  the 
county.  This  extra  amount  makes 
$4,000  to  be  expended  in  trying  to 
exterminate  the  pesty  biting  insects. 

The  extra  fund  was  secured  for 
the  work  through  the  failure  of 
Durham  County  to  co-operate  with 
the  Wake  health  aurhorities  in  the 
anti-malaria  campaign.  The  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  appro- 
priated $2,000  to  Wake  and  a  like 
amount  to  Durham  when  the  two 
counties  were  embraced  in  the  health 
zone  around  Camp  Polk.  Now,  it 
is  possible  for  Durham's  share'  to 
be  placed  to  the  credit  of  Wake. 

In  waging  the  campaign  against 
the  mosquito,  the  Wake  County 
HJealth  ;  Department  will  distribute 
a  certain  kind  of  minnows  in  ponds 
throughout  the  county.  These  min- 
nows mean  death  to  the  mosquito 
and  have  been  used  very  effectively 
in   combatting   malaria. 
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Olianges   in   the   Agricultural   Exten- 
sion  Service. 

The  Agricultural  Extension  Ser- 
vice has  lost  a  valuable  worker  in 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Moses, 
who  for  two  years  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  pig  club  and  swine  extension 
worli  of  the  Animal  Industry  Divis- 
ion. The  resignation  of  Mr.  Moses 
will  take  effect  on  March  15th,  when 
he  will  return  to  his  home  State  of 
Alabama  to  take  up  farm  demonstra- 
tion work  in  Pike  County.  He  will 
be  located  at  Troy,  Ala. 

Mr.  Moses  came  to  North  Carolina 
at  the  beginning  of  the  y«ar  1917 
as  Pig  Club  Agent,  later  being  put 
in  charge  of  all  the  swine  extension 
work,  and,  since  that  time,  with  the 
aid  of  his  assistants,  has  succeeded 
in  working  up  a  commendable  inter- 
est in  the  pure-bred  swine  industry 
of  the  State.  He  greatly  increased 
the  enrollment  of  the  pig  clubs  in 
191  7  over  that  of  the  previous  year, 
and  doubled  in  1917  enrollment  in 
1918. 

Since  being  with  the  North  Caro- 
lina organization,  Mr.  Moses  has  re- 
ceived several  offers  to  leave  the 
State,  but  the  offer  to  return  to  his 
home  State  was  most  too  attractive 
to  refuse,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  he  would  heceive  a  greatly 
increased  salary,  and  would  be  near- 
er his  old  home. 

He  graduated  at  Auburn  in  1913, 
after  which  he  taught  in  an  agricul- 
tural high  school  in  Arkansas  tor 
two  years,  leaving  this  work  to  be 
county  agent  in  Escambia  County  for 
two  years  before  coming  to  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Antbony,  who  was  assis- 
tant to  Mr.  Moses  for  nearly  two 
years  as  an  emergency  worker  in 
swine  extension,  leaves  the  Animal 
Industry  Division  to  be  county  agent 
of  Harnett  County,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Lillington.  Mr.  Anthony  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  agri- 
cultural work,  being  a  graduate  of 
the  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College;  later,  manager  of 
a  big  farm  in  Mississippi,  teacher  in 
an  agricultural  high  school,  and  ex- 
perienced as  an  extension  worker  in 
swine  production. 

Mr.  Anthony  came  to  North  Caro- 
lina in  1917,  and  was  of  great  assis- 
tance to  Mr.  Moses  in  carrying  out 
the  program  of  increasing  pure-bred 
swine  on  the  farms  of  the  State. 


Victor  Records  for  .\pril. 

War  songs  and  music  of  the 
springtime  do  not  occupy  all  the 
Victor  records  for  the  current 
month.  To  aid  in  the  celebration 
of  the  birth  of  Shakespeare,  a  trio 
of  records  will  find  a  welcome  in 
the  educational  field.  Laura  Little- 
field    sings      them.      "When    Daisies 


Pied  and  Violets  Blue,"  sometimes 
called  the  Cuckoo  Song,  is  the  song 
which  Spring  sings  as  the  epilogue 
of  "Love's  Labor  Lost."  "She 
Never  Told  Her  Love"  is  the  second 
selection.  This  was  written  by 
Shakespeare,  not  as  a  lyric,  but  as 
a  speech  of  the  masquerading  Viola 
to  her  lover,  the  Duke,  in  Act  II, 
Scene  IV  of  "Twelfth  Night."  The 
third  selection  is  "Orpheus  With  His 
Lute,"  the  song  opening  the  third 
act  of  Henry  VIII.  This  charming 
.soprano  makes  a  distinct  contribu- 
tion to  musical  instruction  for  edu- 
cational institutions  by  her  delight- 
ful interpretations. 


HOME  High  School.  Normal.  Commercial. 
ofTTDV  College  and  Professional  Degree 
3iui-»i  Courses.  Texts  Loaned.  Catalogue 
Iree.  Teachers'  Professional  College,  Wash- 
fngton,  D.  C. 


HOME  and  COUNTRY 
READERS 

Textbooks  of  patriotism  and 
civic  ideals  in  the  form  of  reading 
books  for  the  grammar  grades. 

Here  is  your  chance  to  teach  pa- 
triotism by  distributing  the  sub- 
ject-matter over  four  years  and 
not  giving  too  much  at  one  time. 
A  patriotic  reader  which  is  noth- 
ing else  produces  "patriotic  indi- 
gestion;" the  pupils  tire  of  the 
subject.  The  Home  and  Country 
books  are  all-around  grammar- 
school  readers  as  well  as  text- 
books in  patriotism. 

Books  I-IV,  for  Grades  V-VIII. 
Each,  65  cents.  Each  book  has  six- 
teen full-page  pictures  and  a  colored 
frontispiece. 

LITTLE,  BIOWN  &  CGMPANY 


34  Beacon  Street 


Boston 


YOUR  VACATION 
OPPORTUNITY 

The  Summer  Quarter  1919  will  receive  the 
added  iuapiration  of  professors  and  in- 
structors returning  from  war  service  in 
many  lands.  Students  and  teachers  in- 
terested in  keeping  abreast  of  the  times  or 
in  com])Ieting  work  already  begun,  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  of  instruction  in  a 
regular  season  of  study  under  members  of 
the  University  staff.  Scholars  desiring  to 
prosecute  research  in  the  libraries  and 
laboratories  will  find  facilities  for  work 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 
Cour.ses  are  olTered  in  all  departments  and 
include  undergraduate  and  graduate  in- 
struction in  A-rts,  Literature,  Science, 
Commerce  and  Admmwtration,  Law,  Medi- 
cine, Education,  and  Divinity. 

SUMMER   QUARTER   1919 
First  Term  June   16 — July  23 
Second  Term  July  24 — August  29 

Studf-'nts    null/   re{/i.stcr  for   either    term 

or  both. 

For  the  complete   announcement  of   courses 

addres.-^ 

The  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  III 


EAST  CAROLINA 

Teachers  Training  School. 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  North  Carclina. 
Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree 
to  teach.  Summer  term  begins  June 
10,  1919. 

For  catalog  and  other  information 
address, 


Robt.  H.  Wright, 

PRESroENT, 
Greenville,  N.  C. 


State  College  Summer  School 


WEST  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


The  School  for  the 
Forward-Looking 

JUNE  10— JULY  25 

Courses  for  Primary,  Intermediate,  and  High  School  Grades  for 
College  Entrance  and  College  Credit. 

Write  for  Catalogue  to 

W.  A.  WITHERS,  Director. 
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Charlotte's  School   Garden. 

Steps  toward  the  organization  ot 
ii  Bchool  garden  army  in  Charlotte 
will  be  taken  immediately,  »ald 
Frank  M.  Harper,  of  the  United 
States  interior  department,  who  will 
have  charge  of  the  organization,  last 
night.  Five  of  the  eight  teachers 
tor  the  garden  army  have  already 
been  engaged. 

About  1,000  pupils  of  the  Char- 
lotte schools  are  expected  to  be  en- 
rolled. Mr.  Harper  said,  each  mem- 
ber will  have  a  garden  and  the  arer- 
».ge  value  of  the  products  raised  will 
be  $12.50,  according  to  government 
eitlmates.  Thus,  he  figured,  Char- 
lotte school  children  this  spring  and 
summer  will  raise  garden  products 
worth   J12,500. 

Mr.  Harper  spent  two  weeks  hera 
in  the  interest  of  the  organization  of 
the  school  garden  army.  The  school 
board  consented  to  the  employment 
of  the  teachers  to  instruct  the  chil- 
dren In  the  work. 

The  five  teachers  who  have  al- 
ready been  engaged  are  MJrs.  Louis 
H.  Audrey  and  Misses  Blanch  L. 
Austin,  Addle  W.  Hlnson,  Florence 
Jamison  and  Jimmle  Patterson.  All 
are  members  of  the  city  school  fac- 
ulty and  will  devote  the  after  school 
hours  to  Instructing  the  children  In 
gardening  and  supervising  the  work. 

Mr.  Harper  addressed  five  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations  Wednesday  and 
yesterday  with  the  result  that  the 
movement  received  the  unanimous 
endorsement  of  the  mothers  present. 
The  associations  addressed  by  Mr. 
Harper  were  Fourth  ward,  Wll- 
worth,  First  ward,  Third  ward  and 
"Wesley  Heights  associations.  He 
also  gave  preliminary  instructions  to 
the  teachers. 

The  hardware  dealers  of  the  city 
have  agreed  to  give  the  pupils  a  10 
per  cent  discount  on  garden  tools: 
10  per  cent  discount  on  all  ad. sew, 
the  seed  dealers  have  promised  a  1  0 
per  cent  discount  on  all  seed  pur- 
chased. Mr.  Harper  said  that  four 
tools  are  necessary:   a  spading  fork, 

TEACHERS    WANTED;      $100      TO 
$150    MONTH. 

I  All  teachers  should  try  the  U.  S. 
Government  examinations  constantly 
being  held  throughout  the  entire 
country.  Thousands  of  permanent, 
life,  positions  are  to  be  filled  at  from 
$1100  to  $1800;  have  short  hours 
and  annual  vacations,  with  full  pay. 
Those  interested  should  write  imme- 
diately to  Franklin  Institute,  Dept. 
E226,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  schedule 
showing  all  examination  dates  and 
places  and  large  descriptive  book, 
showing  the  positions  open  and  giv- 
ing many  sample  examination  ques- 
tions, which  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge. 


potato  digger,  rake  and  a  garden 
hoe.  These  will  not  cover  over  $3, 
he  said. 

A  garden  fair  has  been  planned 
for  next  July  4  when  the  products 
raised  by  the  children  will  be  placed 
on  exhibition.  Prizes  will  be  award- 
ad  for  excellence.  A  blue  ribbon 
will  be  presented  the  school  making 
the  best  record. 

A  committee  of  the  Charlotte  Fed- 
eration of  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tions will  be  appointed  to  look  after 


the  marketing  of  products  raised  by 
the  children  above  those  consumed 
at  home.  The  parents  will  be  ex- 
pected to  pay  the  children  for  pro- 
ducts consumed  that  are  taken  from 
the   gardens,   Mr.   Harper   said. 

Mr.  Harper  will  leave  this  morn- 
ing for  points  in  South  Carolina,  re- 
turning Saturday  on  his  way  to  his 
home  in  Raleigh.  Mr.  Harper  will 
keep  in  close  touch  with  the  move- 
ment in  this  city,  he  said,  to  insure 
a  success  here. — Charlotte  Observer. 


ASHEVILLE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

OF  THE 
NORMAL  ANP  CJOIiliEGIATE  INSTITUTE 

(Six  Weeks,  June  17   to  July  29,   1919.) 

First  Siimmpr  School  «ossion  was  heM  In  131S  with  545  teachers  in  attendanc*  and 
102    others   who   came    for   special    lectures    and    courses    in    food    conservation. 

The  second  session  will  offer  exceptional  opportunities  to  those  toachori  who 
desire    professional    improvement. 

There  will  be  courses  in  Methods  for  Primary,  Grammar  Grade.  Rural  and  High  School 
Teachnrs. 

The  Faculty  will  be  composed  of  members  of  the  Normal  and  Colleetate  Institute 
Faculty  and  of  heads  of  departments  In  recognized  colleges,  normal  schools,  and  univer- 
sities. 

AsheviUe's  unexcelled  climate  and  natural  scenery  pro\;de  ideal  conditions  for 
real    summer    study,    rest,    and    recreation. 

Certlflcates  granted  upon  completion  of  the  six  weekB'  cnur-se  will  be  accepted  in 
North    Carolina   as   satisfying   the    State    Board's    requirements    for    professional    study. 

Tuition.    ?10    for   the   term. 

Board  and  room  in  the  dormitorie?,  when  two  ©r  more  occupy  the  same  room,  $S0 
for  the  six  weeks. 

For    announcement,     information,    and     re.servations    address 

President  JOHN  E.  CAL.FEE,  Director, 

Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute,  AsheviHe,   N.  C. 


TEACHERS,  DO  YOU  KNOW 

That  there  is  a  three  and  a  half  million  dollar  institution,  founded  for  giving  you 
the  very  best  possible  training  for  leadership? 

That  it  has  in  its  faculty  some  of  the  greatest  teachers  in  the  United  States  ? 

That  its  school  year  is  divided  into  four  quarters  of  three  months  each  so  that 
you  can  enter  at  the  beginning  of  any  quarter  and  make  your  vacation  count  for 
most? 

Summer  quarter,  first  term,  June  12-JuIy  23;  Second  term,  July 
24-August  29. 

Students  may  tnter  at  the  beginning  of  either  term. 

George  Peabody    College  For  Teachers 

Nashville,  Tennessee 


r_.      BOOKKEEPING  AND    t_  t^^.l^,.^ 
^^   SHORTHAND  COURSES  *»  leacners 

AND  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  WHO  WILL  TE\CH 

THE  DRAUJGHOIV  COURSES 

This  special  offer  is  made  because  of  the  great  demand  for  Draughon- 
trained  teachers  and  school  managers ;  several  business-school  man- 
agers we  trained  are  novk-  making  from  $4,000.00  to  $10,000.00  a 
year.  Let  us  tell  you  more  about  this  offer ;  also,  about  our  Summer 
School  for  Teachers.     Address,  Dept.  F, 

DRAUGHON'S  PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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Result  of  the  Declamation  Contest  at 
AVake  Forest. 

With  2  5  accredited  high  schools 
represented,  covering  a  wide  geo- 
graphical extent  from  Edenton  to 
Asheville,  the  third  inter-scholastic 
declamation  contest,  which  closed  at 
Wake  Forest  College  March  15, 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
in  the  d'eclamatiou  field,  by  the  un- 
usual excelence  of  the  declamations 
delivered,  and  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  presented. 

The  first  prize,  consisting  of  a 
scholarship  in  Wake  Forest,  and  a 
handsome  medal,  from  the  literary 
societies,  went  to  Victor  Young,  of 
Durham  city  school,  who  delivered 
President  Wilson's  war  message  to 
Congress;  while  the  second  prize.  In 
the  form  of  a  unique  pin,  also  from 
the  literary  societies,  was  presented 
to  Philip  Purrington,  of  Scotland 
Neck  graded  school,  who  offered 
President  Wilson's  address  at  the 
Brooklyn  navy  yard,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  bringing  home  of  those  who 
had  fallen  in  the  war  with  Mexico. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  men  who 
spoke  together  with  their  subjects: 
Victor  Young,  Durham  city  school, 
"President  Wilson's  War  Message  to 
Congress;"  George  Upchurch,  Gary 
high  school,  "Visions  of  World 
Peace;"  J.  T.  Creech,  Buie's  Creek 
Academy,  "America's  Uncrowned 
Queen;"  Newton  Bridges,  Boiling 
Springs  high  school,  "Pyramids  Not 
All  Egyptian;"  Willie  Williams, 
Rockingham  high  school,  "The 
Eighth  Crusade;"  Philip  Purrington, 
Scotland  Neck  graded  school,  "Ad- 
dress of  Woodrow  Wilson  at  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  aLrd;"  Dwight  M. 
Castello.  Aulander  high  school,  "Edu- 
cation the  Means  Towards  National 
Development:"  Charlie  Spencer,  Roa- 
noke Rapids  high  school,  "Flag  Day 
Address  of  President  Wilson;"  Wil- 
liam Massey,  ClaytoA  high  school, 
"Liberty  or  Death,  Patrick  Henry. 

RECOXSTRUCnOX  OPENS  GOV'T 
JORS  TO  TEACHERS. 

The  Coming  of  Peace  will  require 
ihe  complete  changing  of  many  gov- 
ernment departments.  Some  will 
spread  out  in  a  manner  never  before 
attempted.  Teachers  are  specially 
fitted  not  only  to  stand  wall  on  the 
examinations,  but  to  receive  quick 
advancement  after  appointment. 
Those  interested  can  get  a  free  list 
of  positions  obtainable  and  free 
sample  questions  by  dropping  a 
postal  at  once  to  Franklin  Institute. 
Dept.  E2  2  7,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Imme- 
diate action  is  necessary  as  the  ex- 
aminations are  likely  to  be  an- 
nounced any  day  now. 


MODERN  PUNCTUATION 

Its  Utilities  and  Conventions 


BY 

GEORGE  SUMMEY,  JR. 

Associate  Professor  of  English  in  the  Nortli  Carolina  State  College  of 

Agriculture  and  Engineering,  formerly  Managing  Editor  of 

The  North  Carolina  Review. 

Not  a  style  book  or  a  new  compilation  of  the  "  rules  of  punc- 
tuation," but  a  practical  account  of  punctuation  as  a  means  of 
clear  grouping,  movement  and  suspension,  and  proper  manage- 
ment of  emphasis.  The  subject  is  presented  from  the  writer's 
rather  than  the  grammarian's  or  the  printer's  viewpoint,  and 
with  constant  reference  to  problems  of  paragraph  structure. 


Cloth,  265  pages,  $1  50 
OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

AMERICAN     BRANCH 
35  West  Thirty-second  Street 

NEW  YORK 


UNIVERSITY  of  VIRGINIA  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

EDWIN  A.  AI.DEBMAN,  President, 

First  Term  June  23  to  August  2. 
Second  Term  August  4  to  September  6, 

COUKSES  FOR  COLLEGE  OREIDIT       COURSES   FOR    COLLEGE     EN- 
TRANCE.      COITRSES    FOR  HIGH    SCHOOL    TEACHERS. 
COURSES    FOt^    ELE3IENTARY  TEACHERS. 

Several    hundred   different   courses   in   the   following   subjects: 

Agriculture,  Astronomy,  Biology,  Field  Botany,  Chemistry,  Domestic  Economy,  Draw- 
ing. Education.  English.  French.  Games,  Geography,  German,  Greek,  History,  Hygiene 
and  Sanitation.  Latin,  Library  Methods.  Manual  Training,  Mathematics,  School  Mualc, 
Philosophy.    Physical     Training,     Physics,    Psychology,     Story    Telling,     Writing. 

Special  courses  in  Drawing,  School  Music,  School  Gardening.  Aesthetic  Gymnastica, 
Playgrounds   and    Recreation,    Manual    Training,    Kindergarten    with    Observation    Classes, 

Attendance    last    session    from    24     States. 
Library    Methods.     Master's    Course.  Domestic   Science,    Special    School   of  Art. 

Definite  courses  leading  to  Professional  Elementary  Certificates,  Primary  Grade  and 
Gramniar  Grade.  Also  Special  High  School  Certificates  and  Certificates  for  Supervisors 
of    Music,    Drawing,    Manual    Training    and    Agriculture. 


The  Most  Beautiful  and  the  Most  Unique  Campus  in  America^ 

Pleasant  summer  climate — comfortable  accommodations  at  reasonable  rates.  Tui- 
tion   $15    to    non -Virginians. 

Music  Festival.  Fourth  of  July  Pageant.  Lectures.  Rural  Life  Conference,  Enter- 
tainments, Cheap  Excursions  to  Washington,  Luray  Caverns,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Mon- 
ticello. 

Sixty -page    announcement    will    be    sent    upon    application    to    Chas.    G.    Maphis. 


DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL, 


UNIVERSITY,  VA. 


MAKE  ARRANGEMENTS  NOW. 


Watch  tlie  date  on  your  label. 


SOUTHERN  TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 

COLUMBIA.  S.  C. 

CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 

RICHMOND,  VA, 


THREE  OFFICES-ONE  SERVICE, 

under  same  management,  closely  co-operat- 
ing and  covering  intensively  the  entire  South. 
One  enrollment  registers  in  all.  A  new  book- 
let, "LOOKING  FORWARD",  telling  all 
about  Southern  Opportunities,  if  requested. 


,>>,  J>» 
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A  Rare  Combination  of  Talent 

SELDOM,  if  ever,  in  the  history  of  the  school  book  industry  has 
a  pubUsher  been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  the  combined  talent  of 
three  of  the  leading  educational  experts  of  the  country  in  the  prep- 
aration of  a  single  textbook.    These  experts  are : 


DR.  FRANK  E.  SPAULDING 

Superintendent  of  Scliools 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

DR.  flUBER  GRAY  BUEHLER 

Headmaster,  The  Hotchkiss  School,  Lakeville,  Conn 


Miss  CATHERINE  T.  BRYCE 

Assistant  Superintendent 
of  Schools 


each  of  whom  has  had  the  widest  experience  in  actual  classroom  work,  supervision  and  textbook 
making.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  admirable  union  of  ripe  scholarship  and  teaching  ex- 
perience than  the  work  of  these  authors  represents.    The  textbook  is 

ALDINE  THIRD  LANGUAGE  BOOK 

LANGUAGE-GRAMMAR-COMPOSITION 
For  Grades  Seven  and  Eight  and  Junior  High  Schools 


Newson  &  Company 


73  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


623  South  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO 


The  University  of  North 
Carolina  Summer  School 

Thirty-second  Session  June  24™August  8,  1919. 

Standard  Courses  in  the  Regular  Departments  of  the  University. 

Cultural  and  Professional  Courses  leading  to  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  degrees. 

Numerous  Academic  and  Professional  Courses  of  an  elementary  character  for  inexpe- 
rienced teachers. 

High  Class  Recreational  Features  and  Entertainments  of  an  educational  character- 
Lectures  by  noted  thinkers  and  writers— Music  Festival  and  Dramatic  Performances. 

Able  Faculty  of  highly  trained  Specialists,  Practical  Teachers,  Supervisors,  and  Super 
intendents  of  successful  experience. 

HIGH-GRADE  SERVICE-MODERATE  COST. 

Preliminary  Announcement  ready  February  15.    Complete  announcement  will  be 
ready  April  1. 

For  further  information,  address 

N.  W.  WALKER,  Director, 

CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C. 
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School  Desks  and  School  Supplies 


American   Steel   and   Semi-Steel   Desks   and 

Other  Popular  Styles. 
Recitation  Seats  and  Tablet  Arm  Chairs. 
Auditorium  Chairs,  such  as — 
Opera  Chairs, 
Portable  Chairs, 
Folding  Chairs. 
Laboratory  Equipment  for  General  Science; 

also  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Agriculture. 
Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science  Labo- 
ratory Furniture  and  Drawing  Equipment. 
Maps,  Globes,  Charts,  Crayons. 
Wire  Window  Guards  and  Steel  Door  Mats. 
Teachers'  Desks,  Tables,  and  Teachers'  Chairs. 


We  specialize  on  Playground 
Equipment  and  Athletic  Goods. 
Write  for  si>ecial  catalogs  before 
placing  your  order. 


VIRGOPLATE 

(trade  mark) 

BLACKBOARD 


Bookcases — iSectional  and  School  Room. 

Educational  Supplies. 

Janitors'  Supplies. 

Dictionaries  and  Dictionary  Holders. 

Bells,  Gongs,  Clocks,  and  Thermometers. 

Watercoolers  and  Drinking  Fountains. 

Sanitary  Towels  and  Toilet  Paper. 

Window  Shades — Old  Dominion  Single  and 

Double  and  Draper. 
Drawing  Models  and  Drawing  Supplies. 
Kindergarten    Furniture    and    Kindergarten 

Supplies. 
Floor  Oils  and  Disinfectants. 
Stage  Curtains  and  Scenery. 


Report   Cards  and   l>ipIomas, 
School  Registers  and  Teachers' 

Helps. 
Pictures — Artotypes,    Photogi-a- 

^•nres   and   Perry   Pictures. 


Write  for  sample  of  VJRGOPLATE  BLACKBOARD  today.    Made  in  Black  and  Green. 
FOR  SPECIAL  INFORMATION,  WRITE   FOR  OUR  COMPLETE  CATALOG  Xo.  500. 

Vipgiriia  School  Supply  Co. 

2000-2012  West  Marshall  Street,  P.  O.  Box  1177,  Richmond,  Virginia. 


"^ 

The  Southern  Desk  Co., 

HICKORY,  N.  C. 

BOX  776. 

The  Strongest  Desk 
on  the  Market. 

SCHOOL  DESKS 
OFFICE  DESKS 

TEACHERS'    DESKS 

DOMESTIC   SCIENCE    DESKS 
RECITATION    SEATS 
OPERA    CHAIRS 

TEACHERS'    CHAIRS 
WINDOW    SHADES 
SWEEPING   POWDER 
FLOOR   OIL 
CRAYON 

T 

BLACKBOARDS 

SL.ATED   CLOTH 
LIQUID    SLATING 

LABORATORY   DESKS 
BOOKCASES 
DICTIONARIES 
PILING   OASES 
PORCH    SWINGS 
DISINFECTANTS 
ERASERS 
GLOBES 
MAPS 
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A.  cJournal  of  EZducation,  Rural  Rrogress, 
and  Clv^ic  Betterment 


Vol.  XIH.     IVo.  9. 


RALEIGH,  N.  C.  MAY.  1919. 


Price  :    SI  a  Year. 


iii    Q 


IN  THIS  NUMBER: 

A  Day's  Journey  in  Edgecombe  Coun"^  ^ 

Supervisors  Can  Aid  in  Preparing  Rural  Te^'^^TS 

How  Women's  Clubs  May  Work  with  the  Sci?%\s 

Work  of  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education 

County  Superintendent's  Salary  and  Expenses 

Second-Grade  Language  Lesson 

Advantages  of  a  School  Truck 

Greenville's  Domestic  Science  Class 


iDl 


€ontetit$  of 

SPECIAL  ARTICLES.  Paga 
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STRONG  ELEMENTARY  BOOKS 


I'EARSON   AND  SUZZALI.O'S 

KSSEXTIALS  OP  SPEIjLIXG  — (./««/  PuIjUkIiccI  ) 

Based  on  wide  and  scientific  investigation  of 
the  spelling  problem.  It  teaches  only  the  essen- 
tial words  and  gives  more  drill  than  most  other 
spellers.  Thoroughness  and  practicality  are 
leading  features. 

I'EARSON   AND  lURCHAVTEY'S 
ESSENTIAI/S  OF  ENGIJSH 

Even  punctuation  is  made  interesting  in  these 
books;  they  correlate  English  work  with  the 
life  of  the  school  and  provide  not  only  an  abund- 
ance of  materiail  but  also  frequent  reviews  and 
drill. 

STORY  HOt'R  READERS 

The  Mother  Goose  rrhymes,  the  easily  drama- 
tized stories,  the  uncommon  and  artistic  illus- 
trations, the  large  print,  the  short  sentences, 
and  the  well-organized  content  method  are  some 
of  the  reasons  why  this  series  is  so  widely  used. 


1!RIGH.\M  AND  McFARI.ANE'S 
K.SSENTIAliS  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

The  only  geographies  which  are  new  through- 
out. In  their  beautiful  maps,  treatment  of  in- 
dustry and  commerce,  unusual  illustrations  and 
teaching  aids  they  are  unequaled.  The  North 
Carolina  Supplement  offers  much  interesting  and 
valuable  information. 

HART'S    SCHOOL   HISTORY 
OF  THE  ^'NITED  STATES 

Written  in  a  simple  yet  vivid  style,  this  new 
history  for  upper  grammar  grades  gives  a  clear 
account  of  our  relations  with  other  countries, 
shows  the  development  of  our  social  life  and 
customs,  and  the  results  of  the  wars  in  which, 
we  have  engaged. 

SERB'S  IlANGUAGE  LESSONS 
Primary— For  2nd  and  3rd  years. 
Intermediate — For  4th,  5th  and  6th  years. 

In  this  series  the  lessons  are  very  simple  and 
not  above  the  grades  for  which  they  are  intend- 
ed. Essential  facts  are  taught  thoroughly — • 
through  dictation,  reproduction  and  original 
composition. 
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BEARD  and  BAGLEY :  HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

We  urge  you  not  to  let  the  pupils  of  your  seventh  grades  leave  the  elemen- 
tary schools  next  year  without  having  studied  the  history  of  their  country  from 
the  new  point  of  view,  in  the  new  light  the  Great  War  has  thrown  on  it.  This 
text-book  teaches  history  as  an  aid  to  intelligent  citizenship,  and  makes  the  de- 
velopment of  the  plain  people,  with  their  great  movements  and  problems,  the 
main  theme. 

ASHLEY :  MODERN  EUROPEAN  CIVILIZATION 

This  is  the  latest  text-book  in  modern  history  for  high  schools,  reflecting  the 
new  point  of  view  and  containing  new  information.  Written  since  most  of  the 
present  conditions  in  Europe  developed— the  book  was  published  late  in  1918— 
the  treatment  is  such  as  cannot  be  found  in  older  books.  And  the  author,  a 
high  school  man,  has  known  how  to  write  for  high  school  pupils. 

ASHLEY  :  THE  NEW  CIVICS 

BURCH  and  PATTERSON :  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 

Other  new  high  school  text-books  for  these  new  tunes 
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SOME  THINGS  THE  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  SAW  IN  EDGECOMBE 


By  E.  C.  Btooks 


la  an  effort  to  get  first-liaiicl  view  of  educational 
progress  in  North  Carolina,  it  is  my  purpose  to  visit 
several  counties  in  the  next  few  months,  in  order  to 
see  the  superintendent  and  teachers  at  work.  I 
selected  Edgecombe  first  because  .Superintendent 
Howard  was  first  to  invite  me  to  take  a  jouimey 
througli  liis  county.  Consequently,  on  the  morning 
of  April  10th  we  met  at  Rocky  Mount  and  the  day 
was  spent  riding  over  the  southern  half  of  the 
county.  We  only  stopped  at  his  two-teacher,  three- 
teacher,  and  five-teacher  schools.  It  is  my  purpose 
in  tliis  article  to  set  forth  some  of  the  many  good 
features  I  observed  during  the  day. 

Consolidation  of  Districts 

In  the  first  place,  I  should  say  that  Superintendent 
Howard  has  a  great  idea  that  is  guiding  him  in  his 
work,  and  that  is  to  consolidate  one-teacher,  two- 
teacher,  and  even  three-teacher  schools  into  large 
districts,  where  a  good  high  school  may  be  main- 
tained and  industrial  work  for  the  boys  and  girls 
may  be  successfully  carried  on.  He  uses  tact  and 
fine  judgment,  and  seeks  to  move  just  as  fast  as  the 
people  will  follow.  One  acti  will  illustrate:  A 
three-teacher  school  was  located  in  one  large  dis- 
trict, and  .adjoining  it  was  a  one-teacher  school  dis- 
trict. Some  time  ago  the  teacher  in  the  small  school 
district  was  unable  to  secure  board.  The  superin- 
tendent proi)osed-  to  take  the  children  in  a  wagon 
to  the  larger  school,  and  the  community  agreed. 
The  next  year,  the  one-room  building  was  also  car- 
ried to  the  large  district  and  added  to  the  three- 
room  si'hool  building.  And  now  the  plan  is  to  add 
other  small  districts  to  this  central  district  and  erect 
a  $20,000  school.  The  people  of  the  large  consoli- 
dated school  district  are  now  planning  to  vote  suf- 
ficient bonds  to  erect  this  building.  The  whole  com- 
munity, it  seems,  is  alive  with  a  new  spirit.  They, 
too,  are  thinking  in  terms  of  great  ideas,  and  great 
ideas  make  great  people. 

Transiiortation  of  ]iupils  in  this  large  consolidated 


Water  Supply  and  Health 


The  School  Truck  of  Edgecornbe  County. 

district  so  far  is  a  success.  I  rode  in  one  of  the 
auto  trucks  that  has  a  capacity  for  carrying  safely 
'35  children.  It  weighs  3,165  pounds  and  the  l)ody  is 
14  feet  long.  The  total  cost,  delivered,  was  about 
$1,500.  This  is  about  the  cost  of  a  modern  one- 
room  building.  The  children  are  so  well  pleased 
with  the  transportation  that  attendance  has  been 
almost  perfect  in  certain  districts. 


A  unique  feature  Ihat  I  saw  at  one  school  was  the 
arrangement  for  supplying  driidving-watcr.  A 
])ump-house  was  erected  near  the  scliool  building  of 
a  three-teacher  school.  This  house  was  just  as  neat 
and  as  attractive  as  any  recitation-room.  Shelves 
were  provided  for  the  lunclies.  Each  child  liad  his 
own  individual  drinking  cup.  Tlie  drainage  was 
]5erfect.  Seats  were  arranged,  and  the  children 
could  congregate  there,  eat  their  lunches  and  enjoy 
themselves.  Tlie  pump  was  driven  deep  enough  to 
tap  a  sujipl.v  of  healthy  water.  Tliis  is  one  of  the 
l)est  arrangements  for  supplying  children  with  water 
and  healthy  surroundings  that  I  have  seen. 

This  school  made  quite  a  record  in  teaching  health 
and  sanitation.  Health  charts  were  displayed, 
showing  the  practical  effects  of  the  instruction  of 
the  teachers.  This  is  merely  another  example  show- 
ing that  when  children  feel  they  are  receiving  credit 
or  public  recognition  of  their  efforts  to  become 
clean,  health}',  industrious  children,  they  have  a 
greater  incentive  to  follow  instruction — another  evi- 
dence that  public  opinion  rules  the  child  world  even 
as  it  rules  the  world  of  the  adults. 

Edgecombe  County  seems  to  be  very  much  alive 
on  the  subject  of  the  value  of  sanitary  closets  to  the 
healtli  and  happiness  of" the  people.  Senator  fleorge 
Ilolderness  spoke  Avith  enthusiasm  of  the  reduction 
of  fever  in  communities  that  have  the  benefit  of 
these  improvements.  And  this  leads  me  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  school  men  to  the  new  law  on  this 
subject. 

Inside  the  Schoolroom 

I  wish  to  mention  especially  some  good  features 
found  inside  the  schools.  In  nearly  all  the  rooms 
visited,  the  teachers  were  very  much  alive.  The 
walls  were  hung  with  fine  selections  of  the  best  pic- 
tures, and  no  city  schoolroom  made  a  better  appear- 
ance. In  one  five-teacher  school  $35  had  been  spent 
by  the  pupils  for  pictures  alone.  They  had  been 
selected  with  care,  were  attractively  fi-amed  and 
tastily  hung. 

In  one  school  the  liigh-school  pupils  had  just  writ- 
ten compositions  on  the  following  subjects:  "The 
Value  of  Consolidation  to  the  Community";  "The 
Advantages  of  the  School  Truck."  One  boy  had  a 
paper  giving  what  people  of  the  community  were 
saying  about  consolidation  and  transportation.  Tliis 
is  an  evidence  that  the  teachers  knew  how  to  select 
topics  that  the  patrons  were  discussing,  and  were 
using  them  as  topics  for  the  pupils  to  discuss  and 
write  about.  I  am  publishing  two  of  the  composi- 
tions elsewhere. 

Tti  one  school  the  pupils  stood  at  attention,  sahited 
the  flag,  repeated  the  pledge  to  our  country,  and 
sang  with  spirit  the  national  song  without  having  to 
read  the  words  from  the  song-book.  The  "Countrv 
P.oy's  Creed"  and  the  "Country  Girl's  Creed"  hung 
on  the  wall.  A  certificate  showing  the  result  of  the 
War  Savings  Societies  of  the  school  was  attractively 
displayed,  and  a  service  flag,  showing  the  number 
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of  boys  from  tliat  school  that  responded  to  the  coun- 
try's call,  hung  above  the  teacher's  desk. 

T  noticed  on  the  teacher's  desk  a  collection  of  sup- 
plementary and  professional  books  that  were  used 
by  the  teacher  in  her  work.  Some  of  the  leading 
current  magazines  were  near  by,  showing  they  were 
also  used,  and  the  boys  and  girls  promptly  answered 
questions  bearing  on  the  public  questions  of  the 
day.  In  looking  over  some  of  the  work  of  the 
pupils,  I  saw  problems  dealing  with  the  life  of  the 
pupils,  problems  dealing  with  the  farm  and  home. 
These  are  some  of  the  things  I  saw  as  I  passed  from 
one  school  to  another  and  from  one  room  to  another. 

The  Superintendent's  Office 

T  spent  nearly  half  a  day  in  the  superintendent's 
office.  It  is  the  central  power-house  of  the  county 
.system,  from  which  comes  much  of  the  energy  that 
is  putting  life  into  the  schools  and  a  new  spirit  in 
the  teachers  of  the  county. 

The  superintendent's  filing  cases,  showing  the 
condition  of  the  schools ;  liis  card  index  of  exevy 
child  of  school  age,  whether  in  school  or  not,  are 
verj'  complete. 

One  very  interesting  feature  is  the  teachers' 
"Black  Book."  This  is  a  loose-leaf  note-book  which 
was  supplied  bj^  the  comity  to  every  teacher,  and  in 
it  is  kept  every  letter  of  instruction  sent  out  by  the 
superintendent.  It  contains,  moreover,  suggestions 
on  the  best  way  to  teach  a  given  subject :  directions 
as  to  any  important  work  the  school  is  expected  to 
accomplish;  where  to  find  assistance  on  any  given 
subject,  and  the  results  of  a  group  teachers'  meet- 
ing whidi  might  be  helpful  to  the  individual  teacher. 
In  fact,  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  "Black  Book" 
had  become  an  authority  on  school  management  and 
school  methods  tliat  have  been  worked  out  by  the 
superintendent  and  the  teachers  during  the  year. 
At  the  close  of  the  school  it  becomes  the  property 
of  the  county  and  is  returned  to  the  superintend- 
ent's office,  who  turns  it  over  next  year  to  a  teacher 
of  the  county.  All  out-of-date  material  is  then  dis- 
carded, the  good  remains,  and  the  teacher  and  the 
superintendent  begin  to  build  on  it  again.  The 
"Black  Book"  is  a  great  institution,  because  it  is 
a  valuable  aid  to  teachers.  They  consider  it  so  valu- 
able that  they  try  to  buy  it  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Another  very  interesting  feature  is  the  library. 
This  is  made  up  of  sample  books  submitted  by  pub- 
lishing houses,  of  sets  purchased  by  the  county 
superintendent  for  use  in  the  class-room,  of  profes- 
sional books  to  be  used  by  the  teacher,  and  a  variety 
of  supplementary  books  that  may  be  read  for  pleas- 
ure by  either  pupil  or  student.  The  superintendent 
had  a  set  of  these  books  in  his  machine  when  he  met 
me  at  Rocky  Mount.  He  was  taking  them  to  one 
school  where  the  children  needed  supplementary 
literature.  He  handed  me  a  li.st  of  books  which  was 
ready  for  use  by  the  teacher.  It  is  only  a  short  step 
from  this  circulating  library  that  he  has  developed 
in  his  county  to  the  county  ownership  of  text-books. 
T  found,  in  looking  over  the  records  kept  in  his 
office,  tlie  following  sets  of  books  taken  out  by  the 
teachers:  9  Geographic  Readers,  10  Stories  of  Thrift. 
5  Child  World,  18  First  Readers,  10  Progressive 
Road  to  Reading  (Book  I),  4  Journeys  to  No  Land. 
And,  in  addition,  professional  books  and  fiction 
loaned  to  individual  teachers.  As  each  book  goes 
out,  the  following  instruction  goes  with  it: 

"To  the  Boj'S  and  Girls: 

"This  book  is  loaned  to  you  by  the  County     * 


Board  of  Education,  in  order  that  you  may 
enjoy  its  stories.  If  j'ou  keep  it  in  good  condi- 
tion, other  boys  and  girls  can  read  it,  too.  Do 
not  write  in  it  or  abuse  it  in  any  way. 

GEORGE  HOWARD,  JR., 

Superintendent." 
These  are  some  of  the  many  things  I  noted  in  a 
day's  journey  through  Edgecombe  County. 


ADVANTAGES   OF   CONSOLIDATION  OF  OUR 
SCHOOLS 

By  Lorna  Thigpen,  Conetoe,  Edgecombe  County 

Why  is  it  that  each  year  there  are  numbers  of 
country  families  who  move  to  town?  Mainly,  to 
have  access  to  a  good  school.  Those  people  princi- 
pally would  be  of  much  benefit  to  the  community  in 
wliich  the}'  live,  because  it  is  that  type  which  is  mo.st 
interested  in  the  education  of  the  children.  .  If 
every  parent  and  citizen  in  this  community  could 
realize  what  it  means  to  live  a  life  hampered  by  an 
inadequate  education — could  realize  that  the  future 
prosperity  of  our  township  depends  on  its  future 
citizens — surely  their  enthusiasm  in  this  movement 
of  consolidation  of  its  schools  would  be  unbounded. 
A  strong  central  school  would  be  equal  in  every  way 
to  the  best  city  school,  yet  within  reach  of  the  farm 
homes.  Xo  other  system  possible  can  give  our  chil- 
dren the  same  educational  advantages  as  are  afford- 
ed the  city  children  witliout  taking  them  out  of  their 
homes  to  the  city. 

Some  say,  "Oh,  we  can't  give -up  our  little  school 
so  near  us."  The  same  people  do  not  hesitate  to 
throw  aside — if  it  is  a  woman — a  hat  or  a  dress  be- 
cause it  is  out  of  fashion ;  or  a  man,  a  tie  or  a  collar 
because  it  is  not  tlie  prevailing  style.  Why  can't 
they  see  that  the  little  one-teacher  school  has  out- 
lived its  day,  and  just  as  willinglj-  cast  it  aside  for 
the  consolidated  school,  which  is  much  better?  The 
consolidated  school  would  be  their  school,  maybe 
some  distance  away,  but  just  as  near  because  of 
transportation. 

The  person  becomes  a  part  of  a  larger  neighbor- 
hood and  community  life  than  before.  It  can  easily 
be  seen  that  a  township  can  accomplish  much  more 
with  one  school  than  several. 

Some  say  it  would  cost  more.  If  thej^  would  do  a 
little  simple  figuring,  they  would  soon  find  out  that 
they  pay  more  for  the  instruction  their  children  re- 
ceive in  tlie  first  seven  grades  than  city  schools  cost, 
besides  vast  sums  for  expenses  of  their  children  at- 
tending cit}-  schools  after  they  have  completed  tlie 
seven  grades.  It  makes  necessary  either  the  sending 
of  young  boys  and  girls  away  from  home  for  high- 
school  purposes,  or  breaking  up  of  homes  and  mov- 
ing to  town  to  educate  them.  Those  children  whose 
parents  are  unable  financially  to  pay  the  board  and 
tuition  and  furnish  the  clothes  of  their  children  at 
some  high  school,  and  those  who  are  unwilling  to 
break  up  their  homes  or  part  with  tliem,  must  for- 
ever be  deprived  of  even  a  high-school  education. 

A  strong  central  school  increases  the  value  of 
property  as  a  whole  for  those  wishing  to  sell.  Real- 
estate  agents  push  the  consolidated  school  in  adver- 
tising as  a  primary  reason  for  buying,  either  for  a 
home  or  an  investment.  It  enriches  and  broadens 
life  for  those  who  do  not  wish  to  sell. 

In  those  communities  where  the  schools  have  been 

consolidated,  in  no  instance  would  tliey  be  willing 

to  abandon  it  aiid  return  to  the  old  system.     Even 

•-those  who  were  skeptical  at  first,  those  who  were  so 
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uinvilliii";;-  to  give  up  their  little  one-teacher  sehool, 
are  proud  of  their  strong  central  school  now. 
Surely,  it  is  as  wise  and  economical  for  our  parents 
t((  work  together  to  increase  the  educational  advan- 
tages in  a  comjmuuity  sehool  for  their  children, 
where  by  far  the  greater  per  cent  receive  all  the 
educational  advantages  they  will  ever  obtain  to  pre- 
pare them  for  citizenship,  as  to  construct  good  roads 
or  other  physical  improvements. 


THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  A  SCHOOL  TRUCK 

By  Lillie  Phillips 

(This  girl  rides  five  miles  each  wav  in  a  sehool 
truck.) 

One  advantage  of  a  school  truck  is  that  it  is  an  aid 
to  a  consolidated  school,  for  it  is  a  splendid  way  of 
getting  pupils  into  a  longer  term  and  better  school. 

Just  look  how  many  consolidated  schools  tliere 
are !  And  every  one  that  is  a  one-teacher  sehool  is 
going  to  be  a  consolidated  school  just  as  soon  as  it 
can  be  done  so. 

The  good  of  the  truck  is  that  the  children  won't 
liave  to  walk  to  and  from  school  tlirough  the  rain 
and  snow. 


Also,  when  a  little  fellow  has  no  brothers  or  sis- 
ters to  go  with  him,  his  parents  are  not  afraid  for 
him  to  go  to  school  because  he  has  to  go  by  himself, 
if  the  school-house  is  far  from  his  home. 

Then  take  the  truck;  it  comes  along  at  a  regular 
time  every  morning,  takes  the  child  to  school,  and 
the  child's  parents  are  not  uneasy  about  their  child 
for  fear  that  he  has  fallen  in  the  creek  or  branch 
and  been  drowned  on  the  way,  or  taken  sick  before 
reaching  school,  because  of  exposure  to  bad  weather 
or  getting  his  feet  wet  by  walking. 

Therefore,  if  it  was  not  for  the  truck  the  people 
would  not  be  so  interested  in  helping  to  get  the  con- 
solidated schools. 

Also,  when  the  children  are  going  home  after 
school,  sometimes  the  snualler  boys  get  into  trouble ; 
then,  if  they  are  on  the  truck,  the  driver  takes  down 
tlieir  names  and  gives  them  to  the  principal;  then 
she  can  put  a  stop  to  it. 

N,o\v,  you  see  that  a  school  truck  does  do  good ; 
for  it  .saves  the  uneasy  feeling  of  parents,  saves  a 
doctor's  bill,  makes  a  job  for  somebody  that  wants 
to  earn  money,  makes  the  school  better  and  stronger, 
and  carries  a  better  reputation  for  the  sehool  every- 
where that  it  is  known  or  heard  of. 


CONFERENCE  AT  WINSTON-SALEM  ON  NEGRO  SCHOOLS 

M.  R.  Dunnagan,  of  the  Winston-Salem  Journal 


An  important  conference  was  held  by  the  leading 
white  and  colored  educational  workers  in  North  and 
South  Carolina  at  Winston-Salem,  March  31-April  '2. 

The  conference  was  of  Jeanes  industrial  teachers 
and  principals  of  county  training  schools,  of  which 
there  are  39  Jeanes  teachers  and  14  principals  in 
this  State,  and  14  Jeanes  teachers  and  6  principals 
in  South  Carolina,  practically  all  of  whom  attended 
the  conference. 

The  sessions  were  held  by  Prof.  N.  C.  Newbold, 
Rural  Supervisor  of  Xegro  Education  in  N'orth  Car- 
olina, with  a  number  of  noted  educators  in  attend- 
ance. Among  them  are  Dr.  James  H.  Dillard,  of  the 
Jeanes  and  Slater  boards,  for  many  years  Latin 
teacher  in  Tulane  University ;  his  two  principal  as- 
sistants, Mr.  B.  C.  Caldwell,  of  Louisiana,  and  Prof. 
W.  T.  B.  Williams,  colored,  of  Hampton,  Va. ;  Mr. 
Jackson  Davis,  Southern  Field  Agent  for  the  Gen- 
eral P]ducation  Board ;  Dr.  E.  C.  Brooks,  State  Su- 
jierintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  Messrs.  E.  E. 
Sams  and  A.  T.  Allen  and  Miss  Hattie  Parrott,  of 
tlie  State  Board  of  Examiners;  Supt.  T.  B.  Attmore, 
of  the  Pamlico  County  schools  and  representing  the 
Rosenwald  Building  Campaign;  Miss  Elizabeth 
Kelly,  representing  the  State  Illiteracy  Board ;  Mrs. 
W.  R.  Hollowell,  representing  the  State  Insurance 
Department ;  Dr.  L.  B.  McBraver,  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health ;  Prof.  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  dean  of  the  School 
(if  Education  of  the  State  University,  representing 
the  county  training  schools;  Mr.  T.  E.  Browne,  Di- 
rector of  the  Smitli-Hughes  Vocational  Work  in  the 
State,  in  addition  to  sujierintendents  mentioned  be- 
low. 

Colored  educational  leaders  in  attendance  include 
Annie  W.  Holland,  of  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation and  State  Jeanes  Supervisor;  Prof.  C.  H. 
Moore,  Rosenwald  School  Building  Inspector;  Prof. 
L.  E.  Hall,  Prof.  John  D.  Wray,  A.  L.  Mebane,  rep- 
resenting farm  demonstration  and  Boy  and  girl 
club  work;  Dr.  A.  N.  Moore  and  Berry  0 'Kelly,  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association. 


In  addition  to  a  number  of  five-rainute  reports 
from  principals  and  teachers,  short  talks  were  made 
liy  County  Superintendents  T.  B.  Attmore,  of  Pam- 
lico, and  S.  B.  Underwood,  of  Pitt  Count}-.  Dr. 
Howard  E.  Rondthaler,  president  of  Salem  College, 
and  ilr.  H.  E.  Pries,  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  Slater  School,  also  made  short  and  interest- 
ing talks. 

Following  the  luncheon  at  noon,  five-minute  re- 
ports were  continued,  after  which  Dr.  E.  C.  Brooks 
spoke  of  the  number  of  things  he  plans  and  wants 
done  for  the  negro  schools  in  this  State,  one  of  the 
most  important  things  being  the  establishment  of 
high  Schools  in  every  county  where  there  is  need  for 
one.  This,  he  said,  is  demanded  for  supph-ing  col- 
ored teachers  in  the  State.  During  the  afternoon  a  * 
siiort  talk  was  made  by  Col.  W.  A.  Blair,  of  this  city. 

An  informal  reception  for  the  colored  educators 
was  held  at  night  at  Slater  School.  A  conference  of 
the  white  educators,  the  chief  discussion  being  on 
high-school  training,  the  kind  of  training  and  the 
niuuber  of  high  schools  being  conducted  and  still 
needed,  was  held  at  the  Zinzendorf  Hotel. 

Among  the  speakers  on  the  program  April  1st 
were  Dr.  P.  P.  Bachman,  Mr.  B.  C.  Caldwell,  Prof. 
E.  E.  Sams,  Prof.  W.  T.  B.  Williams,  Mrs.  W.  R. 
Hollowell.  Miss  Elizabeth  Kellv,  Mr.  T.  E.  Browne, 
and  Mr.  A.  T.  Allen. 

All  of  the  work  that  is  being  done  by  these  teach- 
ers and  principals  is  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
N.  C.  Newbold.  The  39  counties  represented  at  the 
meeting  bj'  teachers  and  principals  contain  65  pe;- 
cent  of  the  colored  population  of  North  Carolina, 
the  representatives  of  sinnilar  work  in  South  Caro- 
lina meeting  with  them. 

Among  the  county  superintendents  present  were 
Professors  S.  B.  Underwood,  of  Pitt;  T.  R.  Poust,  of 
Guilford  ;  John  A.  McLeod,  of  Moore ;  F.  T.  Wooten, 
of  Columbus ;  Paul  J.  Long,  of  Forsyth ;  J.  W.  Doar, 
of  Georgetown  County,  S.  C,  and  Prof.  I.  C.  Griffin, 
of  the  Shelby  city  schools.     Supt.  R.  H.  Latham,  of 
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the  local  si-ity  schools,  was  also  present  at  a  part  of 
the  conference. 

The  Jeanes  industrial  teachers  travel  over  the 
counties  and  visit  the  negro  schools,  encouraging-  the 
students  in  sanitation  and  looking  after  their  healtli, 
both  in  schools  and  in  liomes,  working  for  better 
schools,  improvement  of  grounds  and  teaching  home 
industries,  such  as  cooking,  sewing,  making  shuck 
baskets,  putting  split  and  cane  bottoms  in  chairs, 
and  numbers  of  similar  industries.  The  hand-made 
hat,  constructed  of  long  pine  needles  and  trimmed 
with  a  pine  burr,  displayed  at  the  conference,  elicit- 
ed much  favorable  comment. 

The  negroes  in  the  various  counties  are  raising- 
large  sums  of  money  among  themselves,  assisted  by 
outside  funds,  for  the  purpose  of  building  better 
school-houses.  Mr.  Rosenwald,  president  of  the 
Sears-Roebuck  Company  and  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  National  Defense,  has  contributed 
largelj'  to  the  erection  of  modern  school  buildings 


in  this  State  for  the  colored  people,  more  than  100 
schools  having  been  assisted  by  his  contributions. 

The  county  training  school  work  is  endeavoring 
with  outside  aid  to  erect  liigh-school  buildings  where 
needed  in  the  State  to  instruct  iu  domestic  arts, 
agriculture,  gardening,  and  leacher-trainiug  work 
in  the  higher  grades.  The  14  high  schools  in  the 
State  now  receive  annual  appropriations  of  $500 
from  the  Slater  Fund,  in  addition  to  help  from  the 
General  Education  Board,  used  for  equipment,  seats, 
stoves,  tools  of  various  kinds  needed  iu  the  schools. 

The  reports  made  of  the  work  done  iu  these 
scliools  and  by  the  Jeanes  industrial  teachers  are  a 
revelation  to  the  people  not  familiar  with  the  prog- 
ress being  made  through  them  by  the  members  of  the 
colored  race.  In  addition  to  reports  from  the  schools 
already  established,  the  conference  is  endeavoring 
to  increase  the  numbers  of  schools  and  industrial 
teachers,  in  which  the  colored  people  themselves  are 
contributing  largely. 


WHAT  SUPERVISORS  CAN  DO  FOR  THE  PREPARATION  OF  RURAL 

TEACHERS 

By  Mary  Shotwell 
(A  paper  read  at  the  Conference  on  Rural  Education,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  April  17,  1919) 


"The  future  development  of  the  entire  profession 
of  teaching,"  said  Dr.  Bagley,  at  the  recent  N.  E.  A. 
meeting  at  Chicago,  "depends,  first  and  foremost, 
upon  the  solution  of  the  rural-school  problem.  It  is 
the  existence  of  tlie  tliree  hundred  thousand  ini- 
mature,  untrained  and  short-service  teacliers  in  our 
rural  schools  that  depresses  the  general  level  of  tlie 
teaching- population  throughout  the  country." 

You  have  already  heard  this  important  subject 
discussed  from  several  viewpoints,  and  many  sug- 
gestions given  as  to  its  solution.  As  I  see  it,  there 
are  only  two  methods  to  pursue.  Secure  well  trained 
teachers,  or  train  the  ones  already  in  service. 

Since  our  funds  are  limited  and  we  are  unable  to 
induce  well  trained  teachers  to  go  to  the  country, 
there  seems  to  be  only 'one  thing  to  be  done,  and 
1  hat  is  to  train  the  ones  we  have. 

There  are  possibly  mauj^  things  that  a  supervisor 
can  do  in  the  preparation  of  rural  teachers  for  their 
work.  I  shall  not  attemi^t  to  theorize  as  to  what 
may  be  done,  but  shall,  with  j'our  permission,  tell 
what  I  have  tried  to  do. 

The  Group  Teachers'  Meetings 

The  liest  method  I  have  ever  used  for  training 
teachers  who  are  in  service  is  through  the  group 
teachers'  meetings.  Here  is  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing the  teacher  in  a  small  group,  and  it  is  a  delight 
to  see  a  timid  girl  feel  that  she  can  enter  the  discus- 
sion and  know  that  her  contribution  is  worth  while. 

1  have  my  county  divided  into  groups  containing 
not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  teachers.  The  best 
located  school  is  selected  as  a  group-eenter  school. 
All  teachers  are  expected  to  reach  tlie  scliool  in  time 
foi-  morning  exercises,  wliich  are  at  9:30  o'clock. 
The  teachers  of  the  group-center  school  are  encour- 
aged to  do  their  very  best  to  make  their  exercises 
interesting  and  effective  models  for  rural  schools. 

Just  after  the  exercises  are  held,  a  demonstration 
lesson  is  given  by  one  of  the  teachers.  I  always 
select  the  teacher  wlio  can  give  the  best  lesson — the 
lesson  that  will  be  of  most  service  to  the  teachers  iu 


this   particular   group — for  I   have   already   visited 
their  schools  and  know  what  they  need. 

Before  the  lesson  is  given,  older  pupils  are  sent  to 
other  teachers'  rooms  to  keep  order  while  every 
teaclier  sees  the  demonstration  lesson.  A  conference 
of  all  teachers,  including  the  one  who  is  to  give  the 
lesson,  is  held  just  a  moment  before  the  lesson  is 
taught.  At  this  time  I  set  up  my  problem  in  a  very 
definite  way,  and  ask  the  teachers  to  take  notes  ou 
what  they  see,  so  we  will  have  a  basis  for  discussion 
later  in  the  day. 

The  Day's  Program 

The  problems  that  I  set  up  are :  Put  down  in  order 
in  which  they  are  made  all  the  GOOD  POINTS  the 
teacher  makes,  from  the  beginning  of  the  lesson  till 
the  next  lesson  is  assigned  and  the  class  is  dismissed. 
Second,  to  .study  over  these  good  points  and  be  able 
to  make  suggestions  which  they  think  would  make 
stronger  each  particular  part  of  the  lesson  as  thej' 
saw  it  given.  Third,  to  jot  down  tlie  particular  things 
impressing  them  most  about  the  life  and  work  of  the 
school.  This  throws  them  upon  their  own  individual 
initiative  in  seeing  and  judging  in  terms  of  their 
greatest  daily  need. 

After  the  demonstration  lesson  is  given,  the 
teachers  have  an  opportunity  to  visit  any  room  they 
desire,  where  the  regular  work  goes  on  until  11 
o'clock,  when  the  children  are  dismissed.  A  round- 
table  discussion  and  comparison  of  the  daily  sched- 
ules in  use  by  the  teachers  of  the  group  was  made 
very  helpful  to  the  teachers  by  having  one  of  their 
own  niunber  tell  how  she  had  so  organized  her 
school  that  she  had  to  teach  only  25  daily  classes 
instead  of  40. 

A  written  test  ou  the  Course  of  Study  is  tlie  next 
part  of  the  program,  and  this  is  the  only  means  that 
I  have  ever  found  that  will  show  just  how  much  the 
teachers  know  of  the  texts  they  are  to  teach.  The 
noon  hour  is  enjoyed,  for  all  of  the  teachers  put 
their  lunches  together  in  picnic  fashion  and  have  a 
real  social  hour. 
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The  first  discussion  of  the  afternoon  is  that  of  tlie 
lesson  observed  in  the  forenoon.  This  work  of  or- 
g-aiiiziiig  the  lesson  is  made  as  simjile  as  iiossible, 
using  such  terms  as  the  teacher  can  remember  and 
applj'  in  their  work.  To  this  extent  1  have  omitted 
terms  tliat  you  might  tliink  best  to  use,  and  have 
grouped  tiie  k^sson  around  three  points  (1)  Prepa- 
ration, (2)  reading,  (3)  assignment.  All  the  teach- 
ers enter  into  these  discussions,  and  the  final  plan  is 
put  on  the  blackboard  and  the  teachers  required  to 
copy'  it  in  their  note-books,  so  that  they  can  refer  to 
them  when  doubts  arise  in  their  own  teaching. 

At  the  close  of  this  discussion,  a  lesson  from  the 
Reading  Circle  book  is  given.  In  this  way  the 
teachers  have  an  opportunity  of  combining  tiieory 
and  practice. 

The  last  part  of  the  day's  work  is  devoted  to  the 
monthly  reports  of  progress  in  community  activities, 
giving  in  brief  the  number  of  parents'  days,  literary 
societies,  sewing  and  cooking  classes,  music  clubs, 
and  country  life  clubs.  The  purpose  of  the  discus- 
sion of  these  topics  is  not  simply  to  acquaint  the 
teacliers  with  the  successes  and  failures  of  the  teach- 
ers within  the  group,  but  to  create  within  them  the 
spirit  of  friendly  rivalry,  to  acquaint  each  with  the 
most  successful  experience  and  plans  of  the  others. 
and  to  stimulate  each  and  all  of  them  to  do  the  best 
tliat  is  possible  for  them  to  do. 

The  Follow-Up  Work 

After  these  meetings,  I  visit  the  schools  repre- 
sented in  the  group,  and  can  tell  in  a  very  short 
time  the  help  the  teacher  received  from  the  group 
meeting.  When  I  find  that  she  is  groping  around, 
trying  to  follow  the  plan  that  is  not  clear  to  her,  it 
is  a  much  easier  task  to  work  it  out  with  her  than  it 
was  before  we  had  the  group  meeting.  Confidential 
talks  with  the  teacher  about  her  work  is  much 
easier  now  than  it  was  before  these  meetings.  I 
take  notes  on  the  lessons  taught,  and  then  have  a 
basis  for  discussion.  Many  times  I  assist  the  teacher 
in  making  out  lesson  plans. 

The  teachers  not  only  meet  in  groups,  but  come 
together  in  four  general  meetings.  Problems  of  the 
country  as  a  whole  are  discussed,  and  they  realize 
they  are  working  in  one  big  system  and  that  some 
other  groups  may  surpass  them.  These  general 
meetings  belong  to  the  teachers,  and  the  greater  part 
(if  the  programs  are  accounts  of  how  certain  things 
have  been  accomplished.  For  instance,  one  teacher 
tells  how  her  class  made  a  seed-corn  tester,  and  its 
service  to  the  farmers  in  the  community,  while  an- 
other tells  how  she  correlated  her  language  work 
with  the  school  garden. 

To  be  of  greater  service,  a  teacher  must  realize 
that  she  has  a  great  influence  on  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity, and  that  her  school,  to  be  a  real  factor  in 
the  community,  must  bring  all  the  people  together 
in  one  common  purpose.  This  has  been  done  in 
many  places  through  the  organization  of  Countrj' 
Life  Clubs,  and  a  fine  spii'it  of  co-operation  and  help- 
fulness has  been  the  outcome.  These  clubs  meet 
once  a  month  and  give  programs  that  are  worth 
while.  One  of  the  clubs  has  brought  together  three 
scliool  communities,  and  1  am  expecting  a  real  con- 
solidation soon. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  tell  yon  what  one  of  my 
strongest  teachers  told  me  a  few  weeks  ago.  She 
said  tlie  group  meeting  had  been  worth  more  to  her 
than  all  of  the  institutions  and  summer  schools  she 
had  attended.     By  correlating  the  group  and  gen- 


eral meetings,  and  the  enlarging  of  the  teachers' 
sphere  of  activity,  1  feel  that  the  supervisor  can  be 
a  real  factor  in  the  training  of  rural  teachers. 


^^RELATION  OF  SMITH-HUGHES  TO  SMITH- 
LEVER  ACT 

The  Uepartment  of  Agriculture  has  organized  an 
agi'icultural  extension  system,  which  extends 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  passage  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  or  vocational  education  act  makes 
possible  the  establishment  of  a  national  system  for 
educational  education,  including  agriculture.  In 
many  counties  of  the  various  States  there  will  be 
the  co-operative  agricultural  extension  system  con- 
ducted by  the  State  Agricultural  College  "in  co-oper- 
ation with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
county  under  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever  Ex- 
tension Act  and  under  other  Federal  and  State  leg- 
islation. There  will  also  be  vocational  agricultural 
instruction  carried  on  by  the  State  Board  for  voca- 
tional education  in  co-operation  with  the  Federal 
Pjoard  for  Vocational  Education  and  the  county  or 
the  local  school  district  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act.     Both  the  extension  service  and 

!^d  dud::'  ""'""^""  ''-'''  '^^'  ^^'^'^  b«^»^  -'"'^« 
In  each  State  there  is  a  State  director  of  agricul- 
tuial  service  and  an  executive  oiificer  of  the  State 
Board  for  vocational  education.  On  February  15 
1J18,  a  joint  committee  of  the  Department  of  Aoril 
culture  and  t^ie  Federal  Board  suggested  that  T^se 
wo  officials  determine  upon  a  plan  of  co-operat.on 

1.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  all  agricultural  ex- 
tension work  should  be  administered  bv  thoU  hi 
charge  of  exten.sion  activities  in  the  Statk  and  that 
all   vocational   education    in    agriculture    should    be 

^trs^'i^ai^r^^  "''■''-- «^^'---^o^ 

2.  That  all  extension  work  with  adults  done  bv 
teachers  m  vocational  schools  be  in  accordance  with 

he  plans  of  the  extension  .system  for  tlie  State,  and 

u  co-operation  with  the  agent  who  is  in  charge  of 

count    """'"''*'""    of   the    extension   work   in    the 

^o'L,?!?''*  "l,^«^"ties  having  vocational  schools  of 
ag  iculture  the  extension  service  will  conduct  its 
extension  work  m  agriculture  with  children  chiefly 
through  the  organization  of  clubs  for  the  carryino- 
on  of  definite  pieces  of  work  for  the  improvement 
worV  ?  r'""^  pmctice.  The  practical  agricultural 
^voik  of  the  schools  will  chiefly  consist  of  home 
project  work  by  the  students  as  a  part  of  the  sys- 
tematic practical  instruction  provided  for  in  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act.  It  is  advised  that  in  such  coun- 
ties a  co-operative  agreement  be  made  between  the 
extension  authorities  and  the  school  authorities 
wherel)y  it  will  be  arranged  for  the  teachers  of  a-ri'- 
cuiture  to  take  part  in  the  extension  activities  with 
he  children  within  the  territory  of  the  school,  and 
that  such  territory  be  set  forth  in  the  agreement 

4.  Ihat  m  every  case  care  be  taken  to  see  that 
work  which  is  supported  by  Federal  funds  under 
any  ot  the  aforementioned  acts  will  not  in  any  way 
duplicate  or  overlap  work  being  carried  on  in  that 
same  community  when  that  work  is  supported  in 
any  part  from  another  Federal  fund.— Vocational 
Summary. 
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HOW  WOMEN'S  CLUBS  MAY  CO-OPERATE  WITH  THE  SCHOOLS 

By  E.  C.  Brooks 


Tlie  following-  letlev  to  Mrs.  B.  H.  Griffin,  of 
Raleigh,  President  of  the  Woman's  Club,  contains 
suggestions  on  how  women's  clubs  in  general  may 
co-operate  with  the  schools  of  a  county: 

Your  address  on  accepting  the  presidency  of  the 
Raleigh  Woman's  CUub  has  impressed  me  so  much 
that  1  wish  to  write  you  and  thank  j^ou  personally 
for  it,  and  at  the  same  time  take  the  liloerty  to  com- 
in'ent  on  some  of  your  suggestions.  Your  desire  that 
the  Woman's  Club  shall  become  "the  living,  throb- 
Ijing  conscience  of  this  community"  is  very  fine. 
Public  opinion  rules  the  world,  and  a  community 
without  a  conscience  is  a  community  without  guid- 
ance, and  your  club  can  become  just  what  you  here 
tlesire  it  to  be. 

I  was  especially  impressed  with  some  of  the  things 
lioped  for,  namely:  that  the  women  should  become 
actively  interested;  in  the  schools.  I  note  that  in 
some  cities  a  committee  is  appointed  to  study  the 
schools  regularly,  just  as  though  it  were  an  authori- 
tative board  of  education,  and  to  report  to  the  club 
from  time  to  time  wliat  the  community  should  know 
about  the  conduct  of  the  schools. 

Your  desire  to  see  hot  midday  lunches  served  is 
also  well  advised.  1  believe  that  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  inaugurate  a  plan  of  this  kind  and  have  it 
free  for  a  part  of  the  children  and  not  free  for  all. 
Whatever  is  begun  in  any  school  system  should  ap- 
|)ly  to  all.  Otherwise,  you  will  draw  the  line  be- 
tween those  who  are  able  to  pay  and  those  who  are 
not.  This  should  form  the  basis,  it  seems  to  me,  for 
iiiui'h  of  the  domestic  science  work  of  the  schools. 
1  have  recently  visited  a  community  Avhere  the 
county  teachers  were  in  session  and  the  domestic 
science  dejiartment  of  the  city  school  supplied 
lunches  for  the  teachers  in  attendance.  This  was  in 
tireenville,  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  entire  work  was 
done  by  the  training  classes,  and  the  lunches  served 
were  exceptionally  fine  and  the  cost  was  very  small, 
indeed. 

I  agree  with  .y<)u  that  tlie  school  day  should  be 
shorter — that  is,  the  time  devoted  to  the  study  of 
books  could  be  lessened  and  more  time  devoted  to 
supervised  study,  to  recreation  work  or  outside 
home-project  work.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
move  more  strongly  in  that  direction.  We  have  wor- 
shii)ped  loo  long  this  idea  that  education  consists 
clii.-tiy  (if  a  knowledge  of  text-books.  Your  idea  to 
see  tiiat  shower  baths  and  swimming  pools  for 
schools  are  provided  would  fit  iu  with  this  sugges- 
tion. Every  community  can  have  what  it  desires, 
and  your  desire  that  the  Woman's  Club  shall  edu- 
cate the  community  to  desire  these  things  is  a  wor- 
thy one. 

Education  for  Citizjnship 

I  wish  to  supi)lenient  what  you  have  said  in  re- 
gard to  preparation  for  citizenship.  There  is  so 
much  that  tlie  community  can  do  in  the  way 
of  educating  the  ^oung  people  in  the  duties 
of  citizenship  tiiat  it  is  almost  a  tragedy  that 
they  leave  this  instruction  exclusively  to  the 
schools.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  say  that  of  all 
tlie  young  people  that  are  neglected,  the  young  girls 
between  the  ages  of  10  and  16  are  the  most  neg- 
lected. There  seems  to  be  no  organized  effort  to 
instruct  them  in  any  sense  in  community  life.  There 
is,  as  a  rule,  no  regular  gathering  place  for  them. 


Tlie  boys  have  their  ijlaygrounds,  their  clubs,  their 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 's,  their  scout  leaders,  and  a  number  of 
other  things  that  seem  to  be  directing  them  towards 
better  citizenship ;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  see, 
in  our  average  community,  the  girls  must  be  kept  at 
home  or  they  are  without  sufficient  direction  or 
guardianship.  If  woman  is  to  move  irdo  a  wider 
sphere,  the  duties  of  the  woman  in  this  sphere  should 
be  marked  out,  in  order  that  the  young  girl  may 
have  an  outlook  on  life  that  is  equal  to  the  outlook 
that  the  boy  has. 

The  Open  Forum 

In  the  second  place,  you  state  .you  are  plainiing  to 
have  as  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  helpful  fea- 
tures of  the  club  next  year  the  open  forum.  I  think 
this  is  too  good  for  the  schools  to  lose  the  benefit  of 
it.  For  example :  I  believe  that  we  can  imijrove  the 
civic  conscience  by  having  young  people — boj's  and 
girls — study  what  is  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
land.  Of  course,  this  should  include  the  moral  law 
as  W(,ll.  In  fact,  all  law  should  be  considered  moral 
law.  How  society  regards  a  person  who  uses  his 
name  or  Avord  falsely;  carelessness  and  negligence 
cost  society  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  misde- 
meanor ;  misuse  of  money  or  property,  failure  to 
keep  contracts,  nuisances,  injury  to  one's  name  and 
reputation ;  the  preservation  of  the  home ;  duties  to 
tlie  State,  etc.  These  could  be  discussed  in  a  very 
elemental  way  in  order  that  the  average  high-school 
child  should  know  how  the  ordinary  acts  of  a  citi^- 
zen  square  with  what  is  fundamental  in  law.  The 
best  lawyers  in  town  might  discuss  these  subjects 
for  the  young  people  in  the  high  Sv'hool.  It  is  very 
necessary  that  we  should  become  a  law-abiding  peo- 
ple if  our  democracy  is  to  prove  its  superiority. 
How  else  can  we  improve  society  unless  the  judicial 
system  is  made  the  best  possible  and  then  is  re- 
spected? 

The  second  great  need  is  for  the  young  people  to 
know  the  value  and  dignity  of  the  occujsations  of 
the  community.  They  should  study  them  in  the 
schols.  They  should  be  discussed  in  public  as- 
semblies, in  order  that  the  young  people  should 
have  a  chance  to  see  what  occupation  each  may  be 
fitted  to  enter — girls  as  well  as  boys — that  their 
thoughts  during  the  high-school  period  may  be  re- 
lated to  future  life  that  they  at  a  given  time  hope 
to  follow.  For  example :  I  questioned  a  group  of 
girls  in  the  senior  class  of  one  of  our  colleges  as  to 
what  occupation  they  had  in  mind  to  follow  when 
they  entered  college  in  their  freshman  year.  Out  of 
fifty  students,  five  thought  at  that  time  that  they 
would  enter  the  teaching  profession;  one  had  a  de- 
sire to  study  medicine ;  the  remainder  had  no  notion 
whatevei-  of  any  occupation.  The  boys,  however, 
had  a  belter  outlook  on  life.  Every  one  that  entered 
liad  some  (jccupation  in  mind  at  that  time.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  community  like  this  can  introduce  the 
young  people  to  the  future  by  giving  them  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  occupations  open  to  them.  A  sane  dis- 
cussion of  the  relation  of  the  employer  to  employee 
might  do  society  good  and  help  to  calm  the  troubled 
sea  that  at  times  seems  so  dangerous. 


Health  is  the  corner-stone  of  good  citizenship. — 
Dr.  J.  ]\Iace  Andress,  in  Health  Education  in  Rural 
Schools. 


May,  If)]!)] 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

By  T.  B.  Browne,  Director 


The  (ieiieral  Assembly  of  1919  was  very  consider- 
ate of  tlie  demands  of  the  State  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education,  and  made  it  possible  for  us  to  pro- 
mole  tlie  teaching'  of  vocational  subje<'ts  in  qnife  a 
number  of  schools. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  to  yon  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  your  attention  to  the  matter  and  to  ask  you 
to  let  me  know  if  there  are  schools  in  your  county 
in  which  tliere  is  a  real  demand  for  vocational 
classes.  Of  course,  you  understand,  it  is  not  the 
purpose  of  the  Board  nor  the  spirit  of  the  law  to  try 
to  spend  this  money  just  because  it  is  available,  nor 
to  insist  upon  the  establisliment  of  classes  where  no 
real  desire  for  this  type  of  training  exists.  If  there 
are  schools  in  your  county  where  the  patrons  and 
pupils  really  want  vocational  agriculture  and  voca- 
tional home  economics  taught,  and  are  willing  to 
recognize  the  value  of  these  subjects  to  the  extent 
of  giving  them  a  conspicuous  place  rather  tlian  a 
subsidiary;  position  in  the  cirri-ulum,  the  State 
Board  will  be  glad  to  materially  aid  in  the  promo- 
tion of  such  classes. 

In  the  case  of  Vocational  Agriculture,  where  there 
are  as  many  as  ten  boys  14  years  of  age  and  over, 
who  are  really  interested  in  learning  agriculture,  to 
devote  one-half  of  each  school  day  to  agriculture 
and  to  carry  on  a  supervised  project  for  at  least  six 


months,  the  State  Board  will  rcinibui-se  the  local 
scliool  authorities  to  tlie  extent  of  three-fourths  of 
the  salary  of  the  teacher  of  agriculture  for  tlie  time 
actually  devoted  to  agriculture,  provided  the  com- 
munity, or  county,  or  both,  will  pay  the  other  one- 
fourth  of  the  salary  and  furnish  the  equipment 
necessary.  Of  course,  the  teacher  will  be  required 
1o  hold  a  special  certificate  to  teach  agriculture, 
granted  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Boai'd  for 
Vocational  Education. 

With  reference  to  Vocational  Home  Economics, 
the  Board  can  only  reimburse  to  the  extent  of  one- 
half  the  salary  of  the  teacher  of  Home  Economics, 
because  of  the  small  amount  of  money  available 
under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  for  this  purpose.  The 
course  will  have  to  be  arranged  for  students  14 
years  of  age  and  over,  and  tlie  students  will  be  re- 
quired to  give  half  of  each  school  day  to  Home  Eco- 
nomics and  related  science,  the  related  science  being 
taught  to  the  special  vocational  grou]i  in  segregated 
classes.  The  same  regulations  as  to  certification  and 
equipment  apply  as  in  the  case  of  teachers  of  Agri- 
culture. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  see  a  large  number  of  schools, 
especiall.y  the  rural  schools,  ajiply  for  aid  under 
this  act.  If  you  are  interested,  write  me,  and  1  will 
take  the  matter  up  in  detail. 


GETTING  RESULTS  IN  TEAGHING 


By  Joseph   Peterson,   George 

The  writer's  attention  was  recently  called  to  the 
case  of  a  student  in  the  grades  who  was  ijractically 
failing  in  his  arithmetic  work  and  who  seemed  to  be 
geting  very  little  benefit  from  his  instruction.  He 
had  developed  the  habt  of  gues'siug  at  results  and 
had  apparentlj'  lost  all  logical  connections  except 
in  the  simplest  cases.  Individual  training  of  this 
student  was  undertaken,  based  on  the  view  of  the 
nearer  the  correction  of  wrong  acts  can  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  trials  the  more  rapid  will  be  the 
progres's  made.  He  was  stimulated  to  go  ahead 
with  his  work  under  the  eye  of  a  trainer  Avno 
did  nothing  but  check  him  and  make  him  correct; 
eacn  error  as  soon  as  it  was  made.  The  training 
covered  all  the  fundamental  processes.  Progress 
was  encouragingly  rapid,  and  the  student  was  m  a 
compartively  short  time  repoi'ted  by  hi's  teacher  as 
greatly  improved  and  doing  practically  satisfactory 
work. 

By  putting  the  emphasis  on  proper  motivation 
and  the  careful  checking  up  of  the  results  of  the 
learner's  ett'orts,  rather  than  on  the  mere  formali- 
ties of  class-room  teaching,  room  is  left  open  for 
the  exercise  of  the  greatest  individuality  and  ini- 
tiative on  the  teacher's  part,  while  at  the  same  time 
each  teacher  can  be  held  strictly  accountable  for 
results.  Experiments  on  learning,  show  that  if  the 
standards  are  cleraly  defined  and  knowledge  of  re- 
sults of  effort  carefuly  provided  individual  and 
novel  means  of  attaining  the  standards  will  be 
brought  out,  means  that  cannot  easily  be  foreseen 
and  provided  for  by  any  formal  rule's  of  method. 
One   of   the   most   striking   of   the   facts   that   have 


Peabody  College  for  Teachers. 

come  out  of  extensive  experiments  on  learning  is 
this,  that  when  proper  motivation  and  measure- 
ments of  results  are  provided  improvements  in 
method  are  largely  hit  upon  accidently  and  no- 
ticed  after  they  are  seen  to  be  bringing  better  re- 
sults than  method's  planned  out  in  advance. 


TO  CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS 

The  State  Educational  Commission  is  sending  you 
a  package  of  Teachers'  Record  cards,  in  order  to 
procure  data  on  the  academic  and  professional  train- 
ing of  the  teachers  in  your  schools.  Would  you  be 
good  enough  to  distribute  these  cards  among  your 
teaclicrs,  white  and  colored,  and  see  that  each 
teacher,  principal,  and  supervisor  fills  out  one  of 
these  cards,  returning  the  same  to  the  State  Educa- 
tional Commission  at  my  office,  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience? 

We  are  anxious  to  assist  the  State  Educational 
Commission  in  every  way  in  their  study  of  the 
schools  of  North  Carolina,  and  1  am  confident  that 
1  can  count  on  your  co-operation. 

Very  truly  yours,  E.  C.  BROOKS, 

State  Supt.  Public  Instruction. 


WHEN  CHANGING  YOUR  ADDRESS. 

When  requesting  that  your  address  be  changed, 
please  give  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  address;  and 
always  indicate  the  month  with  which  the  change 
should  begin.  By  doing  so,  you  will  greatly  facili- 
tate prompt  and  accurate  compliance  with  your  re- 
quest. 
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A  SECOND-GRADE  LANGUAGE  LESSON 

(Presented  by  Miss  Katie  Kime  in  her  class  at  the  meeting  of  the  Guilford  County  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation on  January  11,  1919) 


An  Oral  Language  Lesson — Making  Riddles 

I.  Teacher's  Aim — ^To  develop  sentence  sense  and 
obtain  correct  forms  of  punctuation. 

II.  Pupils'  Aim — To  describe  a  toy  without  tell- 
ing its  name,  in  order  that  the  other  children  may 
guess  what  it  is — to  tell  it  so  well  that  their  descrip- 
tion will  be  the  one  chosen  for  the  Language  Book. 

III.  Illustrative  Material — ^A  top,  doll-bed,  stove, 
toy  camel,  horn,  train,  etc.,  paper  and  pencils,  cata- 
logue of  toys. 

IV.  Introductory  Eemarks — Children,  you  have 
been  describing  your  Christmas  toys  and  making- 
riddles  of  them.  Now,  we  are  going  to  let  you 
make  some  riddles  for  these  people  to  guess.  Would 
you  like  to  do  that?  You  will  wish  to  make  them  so 
clear  and  plain  that  every  one  can  gless  j'our  riddle. 

V.  Procedure : 

1.  Each  child  is  given  a  box  containing  a  toy, 
which  he  is  to  describe. 

2.  They  are  given  a  few  minutes  in  which  to  decide 
how  they  will  tell  about  it. 

3.  One  child  describes  his  toy.  Other  children 
whisper  the  answer  to  the  teacher.  Teacher  compli- 
ments child  if  all  others  guess  correctly. 

4.  Teacher  asks  if  they  would  have  said  anything 
else  about  it,  or  if  certain  sentences  could  have  been 
said  in  a  better  way. 

5.  Each  child  describes  his  toy,  and  teacher  gives 
other  children  opportunity  to  add  some  descriptions 
that  might  have  been  used,  and  to  correct  poor  sen- 
tences. 

6.  Children  are  then  asked  to  select  the  best  to  be 
written  on  board  and  copied  at  seats.  (Ordinarily, 
two  selections  sliould  be  made  and  child  allowed  to 
choose  between  the  two  for  his  copy.) 

7.  After  decision,  teacher  saj^s,  "Before  we  write 
anything,  what  three  things  must  we  remember?" 

(a)  To  begin  each  sentence  with  a  capital  letter. 

(b)  To  decide  whether  it  is  telling  or  asking  sen- 
tence, and  put  tlie  correct  mark  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence. 

(c)  Not  to  use  too  many  "ands". 

8.  When  we  describe  something  and  ask  people  to 
give  its  name,  what  do  we  call  it?  (A  riddle.)  What 
shall  we  put  at  the  top  of  our  page,  so  people  will 
know  what  they  will  read  aboiit?  Teacher  writes: 
"A  Riddle,""  then  asks,  "Wliy  did  I  use  capital  let- 
ters?" (We  alwaj's  write  the  name  of  a  story  Avith 
capital  letters.) 

9.  John,  what  did  yon  say  first  about  your  story? 
Repeat  that,  childi-en.  Tell  me  how  to  write  that. 
(Children  tell  sentence,  Avord  by  word,  spelling  each 
word.  If  any  words  are  unfamiliar,  the  teacher 
spells  them,  making  note  of  these  for  a  future  spell- 
ing lesson.) 

10.  When  all  is  finished,  teacher  says,  "Write 
your  very  best  now."  The  children  Avho  Avrite  it 
correctly  and  neatly  may  write  it  in  their  Language 
Books  and  may  also  cut  a  picture  of  this  toy  from 
this  catalogue  and  put  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 
The  picture  Avill  be  the  answer  to  the  riddle. 

YT.   Provision  for  RevicAv: 

1.  Games  may  be  played  and  desrribcd.  For  ex- 
ample :  How  to  Spin  a  Top,  How  to  Roll  a  Hoop. 
How  to  Play  Marbles,  How  to  Jump  Rope,  How  to 
Skate,  How  to  Make  a   Snow  Man,  How  to  Pop 


Corn,  How  to  Pull  Candy,  etc. 

2.  Winter  Avork  may  be  described :  How  to  Chop 
Wood,  How  to  Bring  in  Coal,  Milk  Coav,  Water 
Horse.  SAveep  Floors,  Wash  Dishes,  Make  Up  Beds, 
Shovel  Snow,  etc. 

3.  Giving  directions:  from  home  to  school,  from 
home  to  church,  from  home  to  postoffice,  etc. 

4.  Description  of  pictures.  (Use  masterpieces, 
being  careful  to  conect  with  these  pictures  certain 
definite  points  which  the  artist  meant  to  bring  into 
the  minds  of  those  becoming  familiar  Avith  it.) 

Note- 
Preliminary  Preparation 

First  Step. — Some  child  had  brought  her  Christ- 
mas toy  to  shoAV  the  teaclier. 

1.  Teacher  stands  before  class  Avith  toy  in  lier 
liand.  "NoAV,  children,  you  all  like  to  tell  riddles 
and  to  guess  those  that  other  people  tell.  How 
Avould  you  like  to  make  some  ncAV  riddles  for  other 
people  to  guess?  Suppose  Ave  make  a  riddle  about 
this  toy.  In  order  to  do  this,  Ave  must  tell  hoAv  it 
looks,  or  describe  it,  as  that  is  Avhat  "d-scribes" 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 


means. 

2.  "Look  at  it  carefully  and  think  AA^hat  you  Avill 
Avish  to  tell  about  it.  (In  order  to  help  you,  I  am 
going  to  ask  you  some  questions.  As  I  ask  each 
question,  you  think  .iust  the  Avay  a'ou  Avould  ansAver 
that,  but  do  not  even  raise  your  hand.  In  replying, 
plav^  that  you  are  the  tov  itself.  (Example:  A  doll 
bed.) 

HoAV  long  are  you? 
Wlio  likes  to  play  Avith  yon? 
Of  what  are  yon  made? 
HoAV  many  legs  have  you? 
Is  there  any  difference  in  your  ends?     (One 
taller  than  other.) 

(f)   When  ai-e  you  used?     (At  night.) 

3.  Teacher  tlien  asks  one  question  at  a  time,  and 
gels  replies  from  different  children  (seeking  for 
best). 

4.  One  child  is  then  asked  to  give  the  entire 
riddle. 

5.  The  children  are  asked  to  bring  other  toys  to 
school. 

Second  Step  (on  second  day)  : 

1.  Again  the  teacher  selects  the  toy  (a  different 
one)  and  holds  it  before  the  class,  asking  her  out- 
line questions  as  before,  the  children  thinking  each 
answer. 

2.  Child  gives  entire  riddle  instead  of  only  one 
sentence  in  answer  to  teacher's  questions  AA'hich  he 
remembers.  (It  Avill  probably  require  several  les- 
sons of  the  type  of  the  first  step  before  they  are 
able  to  take  this  step.) 

Third  Step : 

1.  Teacher  selects  toy.  "You  may  ask  yourself 
yoiM-  oAvn  questions  today."  After  a  few  minutes 
thought,  pupils  are  alloAved  to  give  their  riddles. 

2.  Criticism:  "Was  that  true?  Would  you  say 
tlie  same  thing?  Hoav  could  you  improve  that  sen- 
tence? Did  he  tell  the  thing  that  makes  this  toy 
different  from  any  others?  Where  Avould  you  tell, 
at  beginning  or  send  of  riddle?     (At  end — climax.) 

3.  Criticism  of  Sequence  : 

"If  you  tell  of  its  size,  Avliere  Avould  you  say 
that?     (At  beginning.) 

(Continued  on  page  11.) 
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WHAT  TEACHERS  OUGHT  TO  BE  DOING 


I.  The  Outside  Work  Used  in  the  Primary  Grades. 
By  Willie  Slade 

Besides  the  text-books  and  the  library,  I  liave 
inl)'odui'ed  other  thing's  in  tlie  primary  grades, 
although  it  is  more  difficult  to  do  this  in  the  primai'y 
grades  than  in  other  grades.  I  have  had  the  chil- 
dren in  the  fourth  grade  write  two  or  three  para- 
graph.s  on  "How  to  Make  Mola.sses, "  and  "How  to 
Prepare  the  Land  for  Planting  Corn."  The  chil- 
dren and  parents  also  became  interested  in  this. 

I  have  also  introduced  the  study  of  nature.  Some 
of  the  ways  this  was  done  are  as  follows :  The  chil- 
dren brought  a  leaf  from  each  kind  of  tree  that  was 
seen  on  their  way  to  school.  The  children  drew  the 
different  leaves.  They  soon  knew  how  to  distinguish 
one  tree  from  another.  We  also  studied  birds.  Each 
child  brought  a  collection  of  bird  nests.  We  found 
out  the  kind  of  nest  that  each  bird  built. 

I  have  given  the  fourth  grade  examples  in  arith- 
metic outside  the  text-book.  Of  course,  the  exam- 
l)les  in  the  fourth  grade  are  very  simple.  The  fol- 
lowing examples  are  some  that  1  have  given : 

(1)  A  man  sold  200  bushels  of  corn  at  $2  per 
bushel.     How  much  money  did  he  receive' 

(2)  A  man  .sold  a  barn  of  tobacco  for  $100,  and 
(he  cultivation  of  this  tobacco  cost  $40.  How  much 
money  did  he  receive  clear? 

(3)  A  man  gets  36  pounds  of  flour  from  one 
bushel  of  wheat.  How  much  flour  will  he  get  from 
8  ipshels  of  wheat? 

(4)  A  man  raises  a  field  of  cane  and  makes  100 
gallons  of  molasses  from  this  cane.  He  sells  one- 
half  of  it  at  90  cents  per  gallon.  How  much  money 
does  he  receive?  How  many  gallons  of  molasses 
does  he  keep? 

II.  How  I  Have  Used  the  Library. 
By  Mollie  Wright 

When  the  books  in  our  library  were  classified,  we 
found  that  we  had  only  a  few  books  that  could  be 
used  in  the  primary  grades.  I  have  used  these 
books  in  my  work.  I  read  stories  from  some  of  these 
books  to  the  children,  and  have  them  tell  me  the 
story.  Some  of  the  books  that  I  have  used  are 
"Little  People  and  Big  People  of  Other  Lands," 
"Little  Journeys  to  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines." 
I  have  used  these  books  in  the  fourth  grade,  in  con- 
nection with  geography  ai\d  history.  I  have  also 
read  stories  from  "The  Stoi-y  of  Ulysses." 

The  children  in  the  first  and  second  grades  are 
interested  in  the  stories  from  Uncle  Remus.  I  read 
these  stories  and  have  the  children  tell  them  to  me. 

We  have  $30  to  get  some  new  books  for  the 
library.  I  am  anxious  to  get  some  books  with  this 
money  that  the  children  can  use  as  text-books.  T 
have  had  trouble  in  getting  books  for  the  children. 
I  bought  the  books  this  year  and  gave  them  to  the 
children.  Their  parents  paid  me  as  soon  as  they 
could.  In  this  Avay  the  children  received  their 
hoods.  It  would  have  been  better  if  they  could  have 
secured  their  books  from  the  library. 
III.  Arithmetic  Problems  Taken  From  the  Farm. 
By  Susie  Blake 

Cost  and  profit  of  growing  a  crop  of  Avheat  on 
three  acres  of  land : 

Co.st  of  preparing  land $  8.50 

Cost  of  sowing 4.50 

Cost  of  seed 1.88 

Cost  of  fertilizer 4.65 


r'ost  of  harvesting 6.00 

Cost  of  threshing 11.25 

Cost  of  hauling 8.00 


Total  cost $44.78 

Price  of  851/2  bushels  of  wheat $213.75 

Price  of  1  stack  of  straw 5.00 

Price  of  1  lot  of  chaff 2.00 


Total  amount $220.75 

Total  cost 44.78 


The  profit $175.97 

A  man  buys  a  $500  Lilierty   Bond.     How  much 
will  be  due  him  in  20  years? 

$500.00  principal 
4% 


$20.00  interest  for  1  year 
20  years 


$400.00  interest  for  20  years 
.$500.00  principal 


.$900.00  amount  due 


BOLSHEVISM 

What  is  bolshevism?  AVhat  is  a  soviet'  Bolshev- 
,'  ism  is  the  rule  and  reign  of  the  lower  elements  of 
the  political  and  social  scale  of  a  State.  It  is  democ- 
racy gone  to  seed.  The  South  had  an  experience  of 
it  during  Reconstruction  days,  when  the  lately 
emancipated  negroes,  by  the  assistance  of  some  car- 
pet-baggei's,  undertook  to  run  the  State  govern- 
ments. 

A  soviet  is  the  favorite  form  of  government  of  the 
bolshevists.  It  is  a  body  of  workmen  made  up  of 
delegates  chosen  by  workers  to  control  those  who 
have  controlled  the  workers  hitherto.  That  is  the 
Russian  bolshevist  definition.  It  reminds  one  of  the 
song  of  the  negro  politicians  of  Reconstruction  days: 
"De  bottom  rail's  on  de  top,  and  we's  gwine  to  keep 
it  dar." 

The  official  bolslievist  statement  says: 

"Instead  of  electing  men  at  the  polls,  they  are 
elected  in  the  shops  and  unions.  For  example,  every 
500  workers  in  an  ammunition  factory  selects  a 
delegates.  The  regiments  of  soldiers  and  the  sailors 
also  elect  their  delegates,  likewise  teachers,  clerks. 
and  engineers  who  are  organized." 

Only  workingnien  have  anything  to  say.  Others 
are  not  allowed  to  vote.  The  soviet  imposes  on  other 
classes  injustice  formerly  iinjiosed  on  Avorkers,  and 
that  is  supposed  to  bring  about  the  golden  age. 

But  such  will  not  bring  about  anything  good. 

Brains,  not  irfuscle,  must  ultimately  control.  Jus- 
tice, not  injustice,  must  rule.  Righteousness,  not 
selfishness,  must  reign,  if  men  are  to  prosper  and 
be  contented. — School  and  Home. 


SECOND-GRADE   LANGUAGE   LESSON 

(Continued  from  page  10.) 

If  it  is  an  animal,  would  yoii  tell  its  co'or  between 
the  sentences  about  its  legs  and  head?  (No — be- 
fore.) 

Fourth  Step : 

Pujills  allowed  to  select  own  toy  and  i^roceed  as 
in  demonstration. 
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TEACHERS  APPROVE  RECENT  EDUCA- 
TIONAL LEGISLATION 

Tlic  t'ollowiiio'  resohitidii  was  unanimdusly  adojjt- 
ed  by  the  Exei-'utive  Committee  at  its  meeting  in 
April : 

"That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  North 
Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly  desires  to  put  on  rec- 
ord its  appreciation  of  the  constructive  educational 
legislation  passed  by  tlie  General  Assembly  of  1919, 
and  tlie  splendid  efforts  of  the  ]iast  and  present 
State  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction  in  aid- 
ing to  shape  surh  legislati(ni."' 


A  PROPOSAL  TO  SUPPLY  MACHINE  TOOLS 
TO  SCHOOLS 

From  all  parts  of  tlie  country  the  friends  of  voca- 
tional education  are  inquiring  about  the  f;!le  of  the 
Cahhvcll  bill,  which  jiroiosed  to  lend  the  govern- 
ment's surplus  machiiic-lool  equipment  to  educa- 
tional institutions.  This  juojiosal  was  incorporated 
by  the  Senate  Military  Alfairs  Committee  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Army  Appropriation  bill.  This 
bill,  as  well  as  many  others,  did  not  reach  a  final 
vote  on  account  of  the  legislative  jam  of  tlie  last 
few  days  of  the  last  session,  it  Avill  come  up  wlien 
("ongress  again  convenes. 

Tn  the  meantime,  so  many  inquiries  have  been 
directed  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  the  War  De- 
]iartment  has  issued  a  special-form  letter,  from 
whieh  it  appears  the  War  Department  will  be  op- 
posed to  the  proposed  jjlan  of  lending  the  machine- 
tool  equipment  to  educational  institutions,  but  will 
rather  favor  the  selling  of  the  eciuipment  at  10  per 
cent  of  their  cost  value.  It  may  be  that  Congress 
will  adopt  the  plan  of  selling  the  machine-tools 
equipment  rather  than  lending  it.  And  however 
that  may  be,  it  seems  that  this  may  be  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  educational  institutions  in  North 
Carolina  to  secure  adequate  equipment  of  this  kind 
at  a  very  reasonable  cost. 


THE  SUPERINTENDENT'S  SALARY  AND 
EXPENSES 

The  following  letter  is  sent  to  all  County  Boards 
of  Education : 

When  you  provide  in  the  May  budget  for  the 
salary  of  the  County  Superintendent  the  amount 
should  specify  his  actual  salary.  The  budget  will 
call  for  his  actual  salary  and  also  for  his  expenses. 
These  two  items  should  be  kept  separate.  The  State 
will  pay  half  of  his  salary,  but  it  will  not  pay  any 
part  of  his  expenses.  Therefore,  if  you  make  no 
provision  for  his  expenses,  the  State  Department 
will  be  compelled  to  estimate  it  and  deduct  it  from 
liis  salary. 

It  is  unfair  to  your  superintendent  and  to  the 
schools  of  the  county  to  require  him  to  take  a  part 
of  his  salary  to  meet  his  necessary  expenses  while 
looking  after  the  schools  "of  the  county.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  superintendent  to  provide  for  his  fam- 
ily. If  his  salary  is  low  and  he  can  barely  meet  his 
own  expenses,  he  will  be  compelled  to  neglect  the 
schools  or  Avill  become  hopelessly  involved.  There- 
fore, a  definite  and  liberal  amount  should  be  set 
aside  for  his  salary,  and  then  another  amount  suf- 
ficient to  meet  his  necessary  expenses  while  away 
from  his  office  should  also  be  provided  in  tli'^  budget. 
1  believe  you  Avill  see  the  reasonableness  <  '  this,  and 
make  adequate  provision  in  accordance  with  law. 
Very  truly  yours,  E.  C.  BROOKS, 

State  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 


CONFERENCE  ON  RURAL  EDUCATION 

One  of  the  best  Educational  meetings  ever  held 
in  the  State  was  the  Conference  on  Rural  Education 
for  the  improvement  of  teaching  in  rural  schools  at 
the  North  Carolina  College  for  Women,  April  16th- 
17th.  The  County  Superintendents  who  came  to 
attend  the  Conference  had  an  all-day  session  on  the 
16th  to  discuss  the  new  blanks  for  the  Max  budget. 
The  day  was  spent  in  discussing  this  budget  and 
how  to  present  it  to  the  County  Commissioners. 
Tlie  superintendents  meant  business.  Their  spirit 
was  fine,  and  they  attended  to  all  necessary  matters 
in  a  business-like  waj-. 

The  Conference  on  Rural  Education  met  on  the 
evening  of  the  16th  in  the  auditorium  of  the  North 
Carolina  College  for  Women.  The  opening  address 
was  delivered  by  Miss  Mabel  Carney,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Rural  Education,  Teachers'  College,  Colum- 
bia University.  Miss  Carney's  address  on  "Prob- 
lems in  Rural  Education"  was  an  appropriate  be- 
ginning of  the  conference.  She  was  present  during 
the  entire  meeting,  and  lier  assistance  was  exceed- 
ingly timely  and  helpful. 

The  next  day  was  devoted  entirely  to  discussion 
of  improvement  of  teaching  in  I'ural  schools,  and  a 
practical  program  for  rural  teacher  preparation. 
Dr.  J.  L.  McBrien,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and 
Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
were  both  present,  and  their  discussions  of  phases 
of'this  imj^ortaut  subject  were  exceedingly  helpful. 

It  was  very  evident  from  the  discussion  that  North 
Carolina  is  entering  upon  a  new  era  and  that  all 
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sections  of  the  country  are  also  trying  to  solve  this 
one  problem.  The  fact  that  the  late  General  Assem- 
bly appropriated  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  im- 
provement of  teachers  in  service,  and  that  North 
Carolina  is  preparing  to  inaugurate  a  new  teaclier- 
training  problem,  made  this  conference  especially 
timely  and  very  helpful. 

It  is  imjxissible  to  give  a  detailed  report  of  this 
conference.  We  are,  however,  publishing  in  this 
issue  Miss  Mary  Shotwell's  paper,  which  is  not  only 
an  outline  of  what  she  really  said,  but  a  basis  for 
much  of  the  discussion.  We  hope  to  publish  during 
the  next  year  articles  by  others  who  appeared  on  the 
l>rogram,  in  order  to  keep  the  best  thought  on  this 
subject  before  the  teachers  and  to  guide  them  in 
their  efforts  to  improve  the  rural  schools. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  those  who  pm- 
moted  this  conference  and  managed  it  so  success- 
fullv. 


A   UNIQUE    FEATURE    OF   THE    GREENVILLE 
DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  DEPARTMENT 

The  Pitt  County  Teachers'  Eeading  Circle  work, 
which  closed  with  the  meeting  Saturday,  March  22d. 
was  the  most  successful  work  of  the  kind  ever  held 
in  the  county,  and  the  average  attendance  of  125 
teachers  M^as  the  high  mark  for  attendance  at  teach- 
ers' meetings.  Superintendent  Underwood  secured 
some  members  of  the  facultv  of  the  East  Carolina 


was  the  manner  in  which  lunch  was  served  the 
teachers.  Miss  Clara  B.  Carroll,  teacher  of  home 
economics  in  the  Greenville  High  School,  saw  in  the 
situation  an  ojijiortunity  to  have  some  very  pi-acti- 
cal  lessons  in  cooking  for  her  Senior  students. 
County  Superintendent  ITnderwood  quickly  offered 
to  pay  cost  of  supplies,  and  Miss  Carroll,  with  her 
class  of  eleven  high-school  girls,  proceeded  to  give  a 
wonderful  demonstration  of  real  economy  in  prepar- 
ing and  serving  foods.  The  luncheons  served,  five 
in  nuraber,  were  simple,  but  decidedly  nourishing, 
consisting  each  time-  of  some^  hot  drink,  salads, 
sandwiches,  etc.,  at  an  average  cost  of  less  than  10 
cents  per  plate.  The  lesson  period  on  Friday  was 
given  over  to  planning  and  preparing  for  the  Satur- 
day luncheon.  Lessons  of  great  value  in  buying, 
preparing,  cooking,  and  serving  in  a  very  practical 
situation  resulted  from  the  experiment,  and  the  125 
teachers  who  enjoyed  these  luncheons  can  give  the 
best  testimony  as  to  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 
The  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  took  luncheon 
a1  (ine  of  the  meetings,  and  he,  too,  knows  how  these 
girls  of  the  Greenville  City  High  School  can  cook 
and  "wait-on-table." 


SHOULD   A  NATION  HAVE   THE  RIGHT  TO 
MAKE  WAR? 

Why  should  wc  [as  does  the  League  to  Enforce 
Pea'.'e]  recognize  the  right  of  a  nation  to  wage  Avar? 
In  times  past,  wIkmi  ditt'ercnt  peoples  lived  in  eco- 


Domestic  Science  Class  of  Greenville  High  School  that  Served  Luncheons  to  the  Pitt  County  Teachers 

Teai-hers'  Traiiiing  School  and  the  Greenville  citv 


superintendent  to  serve  as  instructors,  and  a  very 
high  grade  of  class-room  instruction  was  maintained 
Hiroughout  the  meetings. 

There  were  several  new  features  to  the  meetings 
this  year,  but  probably  the  most  distinctive  feature 


nomic  isolation,  it  was  possible  for  two  or  more 
nations  to  engage  in  war  without  materially  dis- 
turbing the  life  of  other  nations,  but  under  modern 
conditions  it  is  impossible  to  localize  a  conflict,  and 
a  war  involving  any  of  the  great  world  powers  seri- 
ously threatents  the  peace  of  all. — Latane's  "From 
Isolation  to  Leadership." 
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REPORTS  FROM  READING  CIRCLE  CLASSES 


Miss  Hattie  Parrott 


As  the  Reading  Circle  classes  are  completing  their 
work  for  the  year,  the  reports  are  being  sent  to  the 
ofSce  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute 
Conductors. 

Statements  of  the  work  clone  in  Pitt  and  Beaufort 
Counties  are  given  below.  Other  reports  will  be 
printed  in  the  June  number  of  North  Carolina  Edu- 
cation. 

Report  of  Reading  Circle  Work  Done  in  Pitt  County 
for  the  School  Year  1918-1919 

In  the  February  issue  of  North  Carolina  Educa- 
tion a  brief  outline  plan  of  the  Reading  Circle  Avork 
to  be  carried  on  in  tlie  county  was  given.  Tliis  work 
was  planned  to  give  all  the  teachers  of  the  county 
opportunity  to  meet  tlie  requirements  for  renewal 
of  certificates.  Tlie  following  report  states  the  re- 
sults of  the  Reading  Circle  work  for  the  school  vear 
1918-1919. 

Five  meetings  -were  held,  as  follows:  January 
11th,  February  1st,  February  15th,  IMarch  8th  and 
Marcli  22d.  One-hundred  and  thirty-five  teachers 
were  enrolled.  Sixty-two  teachers  attended  every 
meeting  and  completed  the  work.  The  program  for 
the  meetings  consisted  of  a  general  session  of  one- 
half  liour,  after  which  an  hour  and  a  half  was  spent 
in  section  work.  The  first  period  was  taken  up  witli 
general  routine  matters.  At  the  last  of  tliese  meet- 
ings the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
delivered  an  address. 

To  make  the  work  more  effective,  five  groups 
were  formed  and  discussions  conducted  as  follows: 

1.  The  High  School  group :  Supt.  H.  Ct.  Swanson, 
of  Grreenville  City  Schools. 

Rapeer's  "How  to  Teach  the  Elementary  School 
Subjects"  was  taught  in  the  following  groups: 

2.  The  Principals  of  Two-  and  Three-Teacher 
Schools.  ]\riss  Nellie  Maupin,  of  the  faculty  of  the 
East  Carolina  Teachers'  Training  School. 

3.  The  Grammar  Grade  Teacliers.  Mr.  H.  E.  Aus- 
tin, of  file  Training  School  faculty. 

4.  Primary  Teacliers.  Miss  Annie  Ray,  of  the 
Training  School  facultv. 

5.  The  Teachers  of  One-Room  Schools.  Mr.  C.  W. 
Wilson  of  the  Training  School  faculty. 

The  study  periods  closed  each  day  at  12:30.  A 
social  liour  followed,  at  which  time  the  domestic 
science  class  of  the  Greenville  High  School  served 
lunch.  This  was  clone  at  each  meeting  for  the  year. 
The  county  board  of  education  furnished  the  read- 
ing circle  books  to  the  teachers,  including  North 
Carolina  Education,  so  that  the  teachers  were  put 
to  no  expense,  except  in  the  case  of  those  who  came 
to  the  meeting  bj^  train. 

Superintendent  Underwood  states:  "The  teachers 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  meetings,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
they  were  the  best  that  we  have  ever  had." 

Beaufort  County  Reading  Circle 

Beaufort  County  has  been  very  enthusiastic  in 
regard  to  the  Reading  Circle  plan,  a  number  of  the 
groups  making  a  hundred  per  cent  attendance  for 
the  year.  A  section  of  a  letter  from  the  county 
superintendent  is  quoted  below : 

"We  began  to  organize  the  group  meetings  early 
in  January  and  continued  until  we  had  a  group  in 
each  townshiii.  In  determining  the  membership  to 
any  group,  we  did  not  adhere  strictly  to  township 


lines,  but  arranged  this  with  regard  to  the  teachers' 
accessibility  to  the  meeting-place.  We  had  seven 
groups,  and  each  group  had  a  meeting  every  two 
weeks  until  the  book  was  completed.  The  examina- 
tion Mall  be  given  here  in  Washington  on  Saturday. 
April  19th,  and  I  will  certify  the  results  to  you  just 
as  soon  as  possible  thereafter.  The  Reading  Circle 
work  as  a  Avhole  lias  been  above  the  average  of  that 
which  I  have  been  accustomed  to  see  in  other  coun- 
ties, and  I  attribute  this  to  two  causes:  First,  the 
fact  that  you  visited  my  teachers  and  explained  the 
matter  to  them  so  thoroughly  before  they  went  into 
it ;  and,  second,  that  I  told  each  of  the  conductors 
not  to  make  it  a  "half-way  job.'  The  roll  was  called 
twice  at  each  meeting,  and  the  teachers  kneAV  that 
they  were  going  to  be  marked  present  or  absent. 
We  went  to  these  meetings  (by  we,  I  mean  the  con- 
ductors in  this  instance)  each  time,  rain  or  shine, 
and  the  class  was  held." 

A  full  report  of  the  work  as  completed  will  be 
given  in  the  June  issue  of  North  Carolina  Education. 


HOW  TO  CORRECT  WRITTEN  WORK. 

Teachers  are  frequently  burdened  Avith  a  neediest 
amount  of  Avritten  Avork  to  be  corrected  at  night. 
Miss  Effie  L.  Finger,  in  The  Progressive  Teacher 
gives  some  good  suggestions  in  teaching  composi- 
tion that  may  be  helpful  to  teachers.     She  says: 

The  second  question,  "Hoav  shall  written  AVork 
be  criticized?"  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
Avholc  problem  of  teaching  composition;  for  upon 
the  value  of  the  criticism  success  in  teaching  this 
subject  finally  depends.  In  thi.s,  two  results  must 
be  sought:  economy  of  the  teacher's  time  and  ener- 
gy, and  effectiveness  in  the  criticism  made.  Ujion 
the  success  of  the  latter  aims  depends,  in  part,  the 
securing  of  the  former.  Hoav,  then,  shall  the  cri- 
ticism be  made  effective?  As  the  aim  of  the  \york 
is  to  increase  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  subject; 
raise  his  standard  of  judgment;  and,  in  brief,  make 
him  self-critical  the  less  necessary  the  teacher  be- 
comes the  better  is  the  teaching.  It  is  important, 
therefore,  to  determine  the  ordinary  errors  and 
difficulties  to  be  attacked,  and  make  them  the  sub- 
ject of  class  instruction,  inviting  criticism  and  dis- 
cussion from  the  class  as  a  Avhole.  To  go  too  fast 
is  to  discourage  and  confuse  the  pupils.  Present 
aiodels  of  the  thing  Avell  done ;  make  sure  that  the 
class  is  attentive;  then  require  them  to  do  the  AVork 
in  the  right  Avay ;  that  it  may  become  a  part  of  the 
motor  activities.  Do  not  give  -help  on  any  except 
new  difficulties,  and  be  sure  to  hold  the  pupil  re- 
sponsible for  things  he  ought  to  knoAV.  Do  not 
accept  work  that  is  beloAV  the  standard  Avhich  the 
pupil,  by  proper  care,  ought  to  reach.  Discriminate 
carefully  betAveen  inability  and  slovenliness,  and 
be  sure  to  treat  the  latter  as  a  grave  fault.  Re- 
ouire  the  pupil  to  make  the  corrections  called  for, 
and  in  case  of  gross  carelessness,  have  the  entire 
paper  rcAvritten.  By  searching  questions,  assist 
him  to  clear  thinking;  for  obscure  Avriting  is  often 
due  to  inability  to  think  the  subject  out  clearly. 
Have  the  class  participate  in  such  discussions. 
Kote  individual  difficulties,  and  treat  them,  as  far 
as  possible,  in  brief  personal  intervicAvs.  Be  as  keen 
to  commend  good  Avork  as  to  reprove  bad,  and  read 
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specmens  of  the  best  work  to  the  class.  Let  the 
criticism  be  constructive  rather  than  destructive. 
Establish  friendly  and  helpful  relations  with  the 
pupils;  for  to  fail  to  do  this  is  to  cripple  the  work 
hopelessly;  as  writing  is  a  very  personal  thing, 
right  and  kindly  feeling  betwen  teacher  and  pupil 
is  essential  to  the  freedom  and  confidence  that  are 
necessary   conditions   to    good   expresion. 


SCHOOL  CREDIT  FOR  BIBLE  STUDY. 

Hible  study,  not  only  as  a  means  of  moral  edu- 
cation, but  for  its  cultural  value  as  well,  is  recog- 
nized by  the  public  school  authorities  of  Lansing, 
Mich.  School  credit  is  given  for  definite  work  done 
in  church  schools  or  in  the  home.  This  interest- 
ing departure  is  tlius  described  by  Supt.  J.  W. 
Sexton  in  a  recent  report: 

,,You  have  authorized  the  giving  of  credit  in 
the  high  school  for  outside  work  in  Bible  Study. 
The  object  of  this  is  well  stated  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  that  outlined  the  plan.  Leaders  in  both 
church  and  State  educational  system  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  feel  that  the  problem  of  religious 
education  is  a  common  responsibility.  They  realize 
that  here  is  need  for  a  more  systematic  and  effec- 
tive program  of  religious  and  moral  education  than 
has  yet  been  offered  in  either  public  or  church 
schools.  The  demand  is  widespread  and  i's  growing 
for  an  organized  correlation  of  all  educational 
forces  for  moral  ends.  The  State  can  not  teach  or 
demand  the  teaching  of  religion,  but  public  schools 
can  grant  adequate  recognition  for  definite  Bible 
study  in  all  its  cultural  phases,  pursued  in  the 
church    schools. 

"A  'syllabus  according  to  which  the  work  is  to 
be  done  is  being  prepared  by  a  committee  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  high  schol  faculty.  This 
will  soon  be  ready  for  publication.  Not  more  than 
2  of  the  32  credits  required  for  gaduation  may  be 
secured  by  outside  Bible  study.  The  sole  test  in 
determining  whether  credit  will  be  granted  will  be 
an  examination  conforming  to  the  same  standards 
a's  other  high  school  subjects,  given  at  the  high 
school  by  members  of  the  high-school  faculty  at  the 
time  of  the  regular  semester  examinations. 

"This  plan  will  safeguard  the  interests  of  the 
school  in  the  matter  of  giving  credit  and  at  the 
same  time  it  is  hoped  will  furnish  greater  intere'st 
in  Bible  studj^  among  the  high  school  young  peo- 
ple."— School  Life. 


stand  them  when  delivered,  or  read  the  letters  sent 
them  from  home? 

"What  should  be  said  of  a  democracy  which  calls 
upon  its  citizens  to  consider  the  wisdom  of  forming 
a  league  of  nations,  or  passing  judgment  upon  a 
code  which  will  insure  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  or 
of  sacrificing  the  daily  stint  of  wheat  or  meat  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Roumanians  or  the  Jugo-Slavs, 
when  18  per  cent  of  the  coming  citizens  of  that 
democracy  do  not  go  to  school? 

What  should  be  said  of  a  democracy  in  which  one 
of  its  sovereign  States  expends  a  grand  to  tal  of  $6 
per  year  per  child  for  sustaining  its  public  school 
system ' 

'  What  should  be  said  of  a  democracy  which  is 
challenged  by  the  world  to  prove  the  superiority  of 
its  system  of  government  over  those  discarded  and 
yet  is  compelled  to  reach  many  millions  of  its  people 
through  papers  printed  in  some  foreign  language  ? 

What  should  be  said  of  a  democracy  which  ex- 
pends in  a  year  twice  as  much  for  chewing  gum  as 
for  school  books,  more  for  automobiles  than  for  all 
primary  and  secondary  education,  and  in  which  the 
average  teacher's  salary  is  less  than  that  of  the 
average  dav  laborer? 

What  should  be  said  of  a  democracy  which  per- 
mits tens  of  thousands  of  its  native-born  children  to 
be  taught  American  history  in  a  foreign  language— 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  Lincoln's  Get- 
tysburg speech  in  German  and  other  tongues? 
"  What  shoidd  be  said  of  a  democracy  which  per- 
mits men  and  women  to  work  in  masses  where  they 
seldom  or  never  hear  a  word  of  Tnglish  spoken. 

Yet  this  is  all  true  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  this  year  of  grace  1918,  wherein  was  fought  the 
second  Battle  of  the  Marne  and  the  Battle  of  the 
Argonne  Forest.— Franklin  K.  Lane. 


THE  NEED  FOR  AMERICANIZATION. 

There  can  be  neither  unity  in  ideals  nor  in  pur- 
pose unless  there  is  some  common  method  of  com- 
munication through  which  may  be  conveyed  the 
thought  of  the  nation.  All  Ameri-'ans  must  be 
taught  to  read  and  write  and  think  in  one  language ; 
this  is  a  primary  condition  to  that  growth  which  all 
nations  expect  of  us  and  which  we  demand  of  our- 
selves. 

What  should  be  said  of  a  world-leading  democracy 
wherein  10  per  cent  of  the  adult  population  cannot 
read  the  laws  which  they  are  presumed  to  know! 

What  should  be  said  of  a  democracy  which  sends 
an  armv  to  preach  democracy  wherein  there  was 
drafted"  out  of  the  first  2,000,000  men  a  total  of 
200,000  who  could  not  read  their  orders  or  under- 


AMERICA'S   OPPORTUNITY   AT   THE  PEACE 
CONFERENCE 

When  the  peace  conference  gathers,  the  United 
States  Avill  be  in  a  position  to  shape  the  destinies  of 
the  world,  not  by  reason  of  her  military  strength  or 
of  her  economic  resources  and  Avealth,  but  because, 
as  President  Wilson  said, 

"We  have  no  selfish  ends  to  serve.  We  de- 
sire no  conquest,  no  dominion.  We  seek  no 
indemnities  for  ourselves,  no  material  com- 
pensation for  the  sacrifices  we  shall  freely 
make  We  are  but  one  of  the  champions  of  the 
rights  of  mankind.  We  shall  be  satisfied  when 
those  rights  have  been  made  as  secure  as  the 
faith  and  the  freedom  of  the  nation  can  make 

them." From    Latane's    "From    Isolation    to 

Leadership." 

THE  END  OF  AN  ERA 

The  Great  War  has  now  entered  upon  its  fourth 
year,  wilh  its  ever-increasing  waste  of  life  and  treas- 
ure. '  It  requires  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  state  that  it 
will  be  considered  in  the  future  as  the  death  throes 
of  an  old  era  and  the  birth  throes  of  a  new.  One 
definite  stage  of  history  will  have  ended  with  the 
conclusion  of  peace.  A  new  stage  will  begin— one 
whose  character  will  be  largely  determined  by  the 
wisdom  and  justice  of  the  diplomats  who  assemble 
in   the   Congress  at  the   termination   of   The   Great 

War. Halland  Chilton's  European  History,  1862- 

1914,  published  in  December,  1917. 
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News  and  Comment  About  Books 


NOTES  AND  COMMENT. 

Under  the  title  of  Beautiful 
Poems,  Mr.  Williani  Worley,  Jr.,  of 
Marshall,  N.  C,  publishes  an  attrac- 
tive little  pamphlet  of  his  own 
verses.  It  contains  63  pages,  and 
vjrill  be  sent  postpaid  for  35  cents. 
H      H     H 

The  list  of  "Twin"  books  by  Lucy 

Fitch  .Perkins  now  includes  The 
Fi'ench  Twins,  with  illustrations  by 
the  author.  This  contains  20G 
pages  and  a  page  at  the  end  is 
helpfully  devoted  to  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  some  French  names,  words, 
and  phrases.  The  price  is  60  cents. 
Houghton  Miifflin  Company  (Bos- 
ton)   are  the  publishers. 

II  H  H 
From  the  Beckley-Cardy  Com- 
pany (Chicago)  comes  a  timely 
little  book  entitled  Primary  Seat 
AVork,  Sense  Training,  and  Games. 
It  was  written  by  Laura  Rountree 
Smith.  Of  course,  it  is  intended  for 
the  use  and  assistance  of  primary 
teachers.  The  illustrations  and 
especially  the  "sunshine  pages"  for 
rainy  days  will  be  found  especially 
helpful.  It  contains  160  pages  and 
the  price  is   60  cents. 

f     H     H 
An  attractive   little     book     of    8  8 

pages,  illustrated  by  portraits  of 
some  of  the  early  presidents  and 
statesmen  of  the  republic,  comes 
from  Doubleday  Page  and  Company 
under  the  title  of  The  American's 
Creed  and  its  Meaning,  -^t  was 
written  by  Matthew  Page  "^IBUpws 
and  contains,  in  addition  to  fke 
author's  discussion  of  the  origin  and 
jneaning  of  the  creed  and  of  the 
authorities  on  which  it  is  based,  doc- 
trinal reprints  from  the  authorities 
themselves, 

IT  H  H 
In  the  Lake  English  Classics 
(Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  Chi- 
cago) a  revised  edition  of  Burke's 
Speech  on  Conciliation  With  Amer- 
ica has  just  appeared.  It  is  especi- 
ally timely  with  its  helps  to  study 
and  with  the  selections  from  other 
British  statesmen "  and  historians 
throwing  light  on  the  theme  that 
the  "governmental  oppression  that 
caused  the  American  Revolution 
was  'made  in  Germany.'  "  The  edi- 
torial work,  well  done  by  C.  H. 
Ward  of  the  Talt  School,  Watertown, 


Conn.,  includes  twenty  pages  of 
notes  at  the  end  of  the  text,  fol- 
lowed by  a  brief  bibliography,  use- 
ful helps  to  study,  and  a  good  in- 
dex. It  contains  319  pages  and 
the  price — not  given — is  probably 
about  fifty  cents. 

\     H     H 

The  fact  that  the  war  is  ended 
and  peace  is  at  hand  again  is  no 
excuse  for  abandoning  the  teaching' 
and  the  practice  of  the  wholesome 
economic  doctrine  of  thrift.  Among 
the  very  best  texts  on  the  subject  is 
First  Lessons  in  BiLsiness,  a  little 
book  of  174  pages  just  issued  by 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  (Phila- 
delphia). It  was  written  by  J.  A. 
Eexell,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Com- 
merce in  the  Oregon  Agricultural 
College,  and  is  the  first  of  a  series 
of  thrift  texts  under  the  editorship 
of  Arthur  H.  Chamberlain,  who  is 
the  chairman  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association's  Committee  on 
thrift  education.  The  price  is  68 
cents.  If  you  are  trying  to  put 
thrift  doctrines  into  the  minds  and 
habits  of  your  pupils,  you  will  like 
this  book. 

11     H     H 

Russian  Short  Stories,  edited  tor 
school  use  by  Harry  C.  Schweikert, 
of  the  Central  High  School  of  St. 
Louis,  has  just  been  issued  in  a 
revised  edition  with  helps  to  study. 
It  is  published  by  Scott,  Foresman 
and  Company,  Chicago,  and  the 
price  is  probably  about  fifty  or 
si.Yty  cents.  Of  especial  interest 
;nd  value  is  the  fourteen-page  in- 
troduction in  four  sections  on  (I) 
The  Short  Story  Today,  (II)  The 
f'hort  Story  of  Antiquity,  (III)  Rus- 
sia and  the  Russians,  (IV)  Russian 
Literature.  "No  matter,"  says  the 
editor  in  the  preface,  "what  th.e 
ultimate  fate  of  Russia  may  be, 
there  will  be  a  continued  and  grow- 
ing interest  in  its  really  great  liter- 
ature, for  its  intrinsic  literary  value 
as  well  as  for  the  light  it  throws  on 
Russian  character.  An  intelligent 
study  of  the  literature  of  Russia, 
especially  its  fiction,  will  go  far  in 
helping  to  explain  the  chaotic  con- 
ditions  that   obtain   there." 


osophy.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Cloth;  12  mo.;  820  pages.  Price, 
9  6  cents  postpaid.  The  John  C. 
Winston  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  publishers  find  excuse  for 
bringing  out  this  book  in  their  be- 
lief that  it  is  "the  best  compact  dic- 
tionary of  the  English  language  ever 
published,"  which  is  turned  into  un- 
certain praise  by  their  assertion  that 
iiitherto  there  has  been  no  compact 
English  dictionary  which  could  be 
iinderstood  and  used  by  pupils  with- 
out waste  of  time  and  effort.  But 
this  new  work  is  the  result  of  a  vast 
amount  of  painstaking  labor  and  has 
some  distinctly  gooa  features  to 
commend  it:  the  vocabulary  words 
stand  out  in  big,  clear  type  and  are 
thus  quickly  found;  each  word  is 
adequately  defined  in  one  place  and 
in  terms  easy  to  understand;  the 
new  words  and  meanings  brought 
into  use  by  the  Great  War  receive 
attention,  such  as  Liberty  Bond, 
Liberty  Motor,  trench,  barrage,  and 
liquid  fire.  Derivations  are  not 
shown.  Besides  abundant  illustra- 
tions placed  in  the  text,  there  are 
six  attractive  full-page  color  plates 
of  birds,  eggs,  fish,  insects,  flowers, 
and  trees.  There  are  also  lists 
showing  mythological  and  classical 
names,  foreign  words  and  phrases, 
names  and  places,  glossary  of  busi- 
ness terms,  abbreviations  and  sym- 
liols  used  in  writing  and  printing, 
and  tables  of  weights,  measures,  and 
money.  A  few  specimens  will  illus- 
trate the  style  of  definition:  defray, 
to  pay;  settle;  as.  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  a  journey — medicat;e,  to 
treat  with  any  curative  or  heal- 
ing substance;  to  saturate  or  fill 
with  any  such  substance;  as,  to 
medicate  cotton;  to  cure — Bolshe,- 
vUsi,  literally,  the  majority:  a  Rus- 
sian party  of  extreme  radicals,  hav- 
ing as  its  aim  the  immediate  realiza- 
tion of  a  socialist  commonwealth: 
opposed  to  the  Mensheviki  or  mod- 
erate   socialists. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

The  Winston  Simplified  Diction- 
ary. Edited  by  William  Dodge 
Lewis,  Principal  of  the  William 
Penn  High  School,  Philadelphia,  and 
Edgar  A.   Singer,    Professor  of  Phil- 


iMoving    for    County    Scholarships    in 
Agriculture. 

lEenator  W.  S.  Davenport,  of  Wash- 
ington County,  is  at  work  on  a 
county  scholarship  plan  for  placing 
boys  in  the  agricultural  classes  of 
the  State  College  and  for  giving  an 
impetus  to  better  farming  through- 
ci't  the  State.  He  and  Dr.  C.  B. 
Williams,  of  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Engineering,  re- 
cently laid  the  plan  before  the 
authorities  of  the  Senator's  own 
county,  and  the  Senator  himself  is 
undertaking  by  correspondence  to 
urge  the  plan  upon  the  county  com- 
missioners and  boards  of  education 
in  all  the  other  counties. 

The  plan  is  for  the  county  to 
send  one  man  each  year,  beginning 
in   September,   to      take     the      four- 
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year  agricultural  course  at  State 
College,  under  condition  that  he 
agrees  to  return  to  the  county  to 
make  his  home  on  the  farm  upon 
completion  of  his  studies.  All  of 
Uie  young  man's  expenses  are  to  be 
jiaid  by  the  county,  and  he  is  to  be 
picked  from  the  boys  of  small 
means  who  are  ambitious,  deserving 
and  properly  prepared  to  enter  col- 
lege. By  sending  one  man  for  each 
freshman  claiss  the  county  would 
keep  four  men  in  college  all  the 
lime,  and  each  year  one  would  re- 
turu  to  the  county  to  spread  doc- 
trine of  improved  agriculture  to  his 
neighbors  by  practical  demonstra- 
tion. This  met  with  the  enthusias- 
tic approval  of  the  meeting,  and  the 
scheme  will  go  into  operation  this 
fall. 

Senator  Davenport  is  taking  it 
upon  himself  to  write  all  the  other 
county  commisisoners  and  boards  of 
eduaction  in  the  -State  urging  them 
to  profit  by  the  example  of  Wash- 
ington. 


Charlotte's  New  School  BuiUling-. 

Work  has  at  last  been  began  on 
Charlotte's  new  high  school  build- 
ing. 'Ihe  board  planned  to  devote 
;f  i&U,Ut>0  of  the  $250, UUO  bond  issue, 
voted  about  two  years  ago,  to  the 
trection  of  a  new  high  school.  The 
war  forced  the  postponement  of  the 
erection  of  the  building,  after  plans 
for  a  $150,000  building  had  been 
drawn.  After  the  war,  the  board 
again  took  up  the  matter  of  erecting 
the  building  and,  upon  securing  es- 
itmateis,  it  was  found  that  the  build- 
ing, as  pi.antied,  could  not  be  erect- 
ed for  less  than  $2  40,000. 

Not  having  the  necessary  finances 
to  erect  the  building  as  originally 
planned,  the  board  decided  to  elimi- 
nate a  portion  of  the  wings  and  to 
bring  the  cost  down  to  not  more 
than  $13  5,000,  the  remaining 
amount  the  board  had  of  the  $250,- 
t'OO  raised  by  the  bond  issue.  The 
proposal  to  erect  only  a  portion  of 
the  building  met  with  much  opposi- 
tion and  at  a  mass  meeting  of  par- 
ents several  days  ago  to  consider 
the  board's  proposal  indirect  criti- 
cism was  made  of  the  board's  action 
by  the  failure  of  a  resolution  offer- 
ed commending  the  action  to  pass. 

Then  came  rumors  of  injunctions 
being  taken  out  to  restrain  the 
board  from  beginning  construction 
work  until  a  sufficient  amount  of 
money  could  be  secured  to  erect  the 
building   as   originally   planned. 

The  board  failed  to  heed  the 
"kicks"  and  proceeded  with  adver- 
tisements for  bids,  and  awarded  the 
contrast  last  Tuesday  night  for  the 
ei-ection  of  the  building.  Immedi- 
ately following  the  letting  of  the 
contract  to  J.  A.  Jones,  two  unsuc- 
cessful bidders  announced  their  in- 
tention to  take  out  an  injunction 
against  the  board  to  prohibit  it  from 


letting  the  contract  because  of  al- 
leged unfairness.  However,  the 
board  weJit  ahead  and  signed  up  the 
contract. 

Those  interested,  in  the  schools 
and  favoring  the  beginning  of  con- 
struction work  now  have  been  ag'i- 
tating  the  passage  of  another  bond 
issue  before  the  building  is  com- 
pleted to  make  possible  the  addition 
of  the  two  wings  which  have  been 
O-iminated  to  reduce  the  cost  of  con- 
struction. What  will  be  done  rela- 
tive to  this  proposal  is  of  course  in- 
definite at  (present,  but  sentiment 
appears  to  be  in  ta*vor  of  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building  according  to  the 
original  plans,  the  division  of  senti- 
ment being  as  to  whether  the  board 
Ehould  proceed  with  the  erection  of 
a  portion  of  the  structui-e  adding  the 
two  wings  before  completion,  or 
waiting  until  sufficient  funds  have 
been  secured  to  insure  the  erection 
of  the  whole  building. 


COMRADES. 


As  little  Mrs.  Putnam  turned  away 
from  the  butcher's  stall  there  were 
tears  in  her  eyes.  She  was  so 
tired  of  trying  to  make  ends  meet. 
Joe  felt  as  if  he  had  no  meal  at 
all  if  he  didn't  have  meat,  and  yet, 
with  steak  and  bacon  at  sixty  cents, 
and  even  pork  at  forty-five,  what 
was  one  to  do?  As  for  lamb,  she 
had  not  tasted  a  mouthful  for  a 
year.  It  would  have  to  be  stew 
again,  and  Joe  had  said  only  last 
week  that  he  was  sick  of  stew.  Mrs. 
Putnam's  sensitive  mouth  quivered. 

A  girl  beside  Mrs.  Putnam  spoke 
quickly: 

"Living  is  a  good  stiff  puzzle  for 
housekeepers  these  days,  isn't  it?" 

"It's  too  much.  o£  a  puzzle  for 
me,"  said  Mrs.  Putnam,  with  a  catch 
in  her  voice.  Then,  because  the 
girl's  eyes  were  so  friendly  and  she 
was  so  tired,  before  she  realized  it 
she  was  pouring  it  all  out — how  Joe 
had  to  have  meat  because  his  work 
was  so  heavy  and  he  needed  it,  and 
how  she  and  the  children  could  get 
along  all  right,  but  Joe  was  tired  of 
itew,  and  there  did  not  seem  to  be 
anything  else  to  get  that  she  could 
afford. 

"Have  you  tried  a  chuck  roast?" 
the  girl  inquired.  "That's  a  solid 
meat,  you  know.  And  if  you  cook  it 
on  top  of  the  stove,  it  won't  dry  up 
at  all  and  vsrill  be  deliciously  tender. 
And  there  are  so  many  ways  you  can 
fix  it  over — in  croquettes,  or  a  pie 
with  wartime  crust,  or  ragout,  or 
hash — ■" 

"But  I  don't  know  most  of  those 
things,"  Mrs.  Putnam  answered. 

The  girl  hesitated  a  moment;  then 
she  said,  "I  wonder  if  you  would  let 
me  show  you.  You  see,  I  graduated 
in  domestic  science  in  June,  and  we 
specialized  in  war-time  cookery.  And 
I  have  an  afternoon  I  could  spare 
just  as  well  as  not." 


"Oh,  but  I  couldn't — and  me  a 
stranger!"  Mrs.  Putnam  protested. 

"But  there  aren't  any  strangers 
any  more. 

It  was  a  wonderful  afternoon  for 
Mrs.  Putnam.  She  was  not  very 
quick,  but  she  was  pathetically  eager 
to  learn,  and  her  teacher  was  very 
patient.  The  girl  stayed  all  the  af- 
ternoon, and  cooked  the  roast,  and 
made  suggestions  for  meals,  and 
wrote  out  a  dozen  recipes.  At  the' 
end  Mrs.  Putnam  found  herself  say- 
ing almost  the  same  words: 

"I  never  knew  any  one  so  kind — 
and  to  me,  a  stranger!" 

Again  th©  girl  corrected  her:  "Not 
a  stranger,  a  comrade.  And  you  can 
pass  it  on,  you  know." 

At  the  corner  the  girl  stopped  to 
wave  good-bye  to  the  baby.  Mrs. 
Putnam  waved  back.  As  she  turned 
back  into  the  house  the  fragrance  of 
Joe's  dinner  met  her,  but  her 
thoughts  had  run  beyond  that.  Com- 
rades! And  she  must  help,  too.  That 
very  evening  she  would  run  over  to 
Mrs.  Wheeler's  and  tell  her  about 
things.  iShe  had  not  realized  It  be- 
fore, but  they  were  all  working  to- 
gether.— Youth's    Companion. 


An  amusing  case  of  absent-mjnd- 
edness  occurred  at  a  picture  gallery. 
An  old  gentleman,  looking  at  por- 
traits, happened  to  pass  a  mirror, 
which   reflected   his  own   image. 

He  stopped  with  a  puzzled  frown, 
and  said:  "Ahem!  very  strange; 
that  face  seems  familiar  to  me. 
Still,  perhaps,  I'm  mistaken." — 
Youth's  World. 


An  old  lady,  who  had  been  intro- 
duced to  a  doctor  who  was  also  a 
professor  in  a  university,  felt  some- 
what puzzled  as  to  how  she  would 
address    the    great    man. 

"Shall  I  call  you  'doctor'  or  'pro- 
fessor?' "  she   asked. 

"Oh,  just  what  you  wish,"  was 
the  reply;  "as  a  matter  of  fact, 
some   people  call   me   an   old   idiot." 

"Indeed!"  she  said  sweetly;  "but, 
then,  they  are  people  that  know 
you." — The  Lookout. 

TEACHERS      WANTED — $100      TO 
$150  MONTH. 

All  teachers  should  try  the  U.  S. 
Government  examinations  constant- 
ly being  held  throughout  the  entire 
Country.  Thousands  of  permanent, 
life,  positions  are  to  be  filled  at 
from  $1100  to  $1S00;  have  short 
hours  and  annual  vacations,  with 
full  pay.  Those  interested  should 
write  immediately  to  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, Dept.  F  227,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
for  schedule  showing  all  examina- 
tion dates  and  places  and  large  de- 
scriptive book,  showing  the  posi- 
tions open  and  giving  many  sample 
examination  questions,  which  will 
be  sent  free  of  charge. 
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SCHOOL  NEWS  BRIEFS. 

The  gift  of  five  acres  of  land  by 
Mr.  J.  M.  Templeton,  Jr.,  enlarges 
the  farm  of  the  Gary  High  School  to 
tweutynoue,  acres.  This  does  not 
include   the   four-acre   campus. 

Examinations  were'  held  through- 
out Wake  County  April  2  4  and  2  5. 
Certificates  of  promotion  to  the  high 
school  were  awarded  to  eighty-seven 
pupils  who  passed  the  seventh- 
grade  examinations. 

Each  of  the  thirteen  graduates 
of  the  Sauford  High  School  May  fi 
received  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  pre- 
sented on  behalf  of  the  trustees  by 
Rev.  Walter  M.  Gilmore.  Despite 
the  epidemic  of  influenza,  a  num- 
ber of  pupils  wou  certificates  for 
perfect    attendance. 

The  anntial  May  Festival  of  the 
Baleigh  public  scliools  was  present- 
ed in  the  Auditorium  Friday  night, 
May  9,  by  the  students  of  the  high 
school  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Grace  Nichols  and  Prof.  Gustav 
Hagedorn,  Folk  dances,  aesthetic 
dances,  and  music  were  among  the 
features. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  BuUard,  Oif  Durham, 
and  Miss  Louise  Shaw,  of  Griffon, 
have  been  awarded  the  George  Pea- 
body  scholarships  for  the  summer 
quarter  by  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Dr.  E.  C. 
Brooks.  The  award  is  for  the 
highest  percentage  i  n  efficiency 
among  a  list  of  fifty  public  school 
teachers  who  were  eligible  for  the 
scholarship. 

An  oil  portrait  of  the  late  Dr. 
Stephen  B.  Weeks  was  presented 
May  9  to  the  North  Carolina  His- 
torical iCommission  for  the  Hall  of 
History.  The  portrait  was  made 
from  a  kodak  picture  taken  by  a 
son  of  Dr.  Weeks.  It  shows  him 
seated  in  a  chair,  a  newspaper  in 
his  lap,  and  attired  in  the  light 
colored  summer  clothing  which  he 
made  it  a  point  to  wear,  so  that 
in  every  way  it  is  true  to  life.  The 
artist  is  Paul  Bmil  Menzel,  of 
Charlotte. 


Wilmington  Women  Co-opevate  With 
the  Scliool  Boaia. 

An  ladvisory  council  consisting  of 
seven  local  women  ha,s  been  appoint- 
ed to  co-operate  with  the  board  of 
education  in  an  effort  to  improve 
the  school  system  in  the  city  of 
Wilmington.  The  women  are  to 
hold  separate  meetings,  have  their 
own  chairman,  visit  the  schools  and 
ma.ke  recommendations  to  the  board. 
The   seven  named   by  the  board   are 


Mesdames  B.  T.  Hoqkin,  Robert  Ru- 
ark,  H.  C.  Bear,  Walte,r  P.  Sprunt, 
Herbert  McClammy,  W.  H.  Milton 
and  Walter  P.  Parsley.  The  ladies 
were  invited  to  become  members  of 
the  council  and  it  was  said  today  all 
would  accept. 


Octogenariiui  Teacher  Dies  in  Golds- 
boro. 

Mrs.  M.  O.  Humphrey,  teacher 
sm-sritus  of  the  Goldsboro  public 
schools,  in  which  she  taught  from 
their  foundation  3  7  years  ago  and 
who  taught  a  private  school  in  that 
city  for  years  before  the  public- 
schools  were  established,  died  May 
3d,  at  her  home  in  Goldsboro,  aged 
81  years. 

Before  her  marriage  to  the  late 
Daniel  Ambrose  Humphrey,  she 
was  Miss  Mary  Ruth  Oliver,  of 
New  Bern,  wliose  father  gave  his 
life  in  the  war  with  Mexico.  She  is 
survived  by  tliree  children,  Miss  Re- 
becca Humphrey,  of  Goldsboro;  Mrs. 
Geo.  W.  Butler,  of  Brazil,  and  Leon 
B.   Humphrey,   of   Hartford,   Conn. 


Death   of  Professor  R.  A.  Merritt. 

Prof.  R.  A.  Merritt,  formerly  of 
faculty  of  State  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial College,  died  at  his  home  in 
Greensboro  on  April  4,  following  an 
illness  of  four  years.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  formerly  Mabel 
Coltrane,  and  two  small  sons.  De- 
ceased was  secretai-y  of  class  of  19  02 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
and  as  such  published  first  class 
bulletin  of  the  institution.  He  was 
a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  His 
father,  J.  Y.  Merritt,  still  lives  at 
Chapel  Hill.  After  his  graduation, 
he  was  superintendent  of  the  Tur- 
lington school  at  Smithfield.  From 
there  he  oame  in  190  6  to  the  State 
Normal  (now  North  Carolina  Col- 
lege for  Women).  He  taught  psy- 
chology, held  Important  faculty  po- 
sitions and  was  higihly  regarded  in 
the  college  and  city.  He  was  a 
deacon  in  Forest  Avenue  Baptist 
Church. 


Union  County  Community  Club. 

The  Union  schoolhouse  in  Sandy 
Ridge  township  has  the  honor  of 
having-  the  first  Community  Club  in 
Union  County.  It  was  organized 
Friday  afternoon  by  County  Agent 
T.  J  W.  Broom  and  Home  Demon- 
stration Agent  Blanche  Carter.  R. 
B.  CuthbeiTtson  was  elected  presi- 
dent, Sam  Redwine,  vice-president, 
and  Mrs.  Sain  Redwine,  secretary. 
About  3  0  members  were  enrolled. 
The  club  will  have  monthly  meet- 
ings and  will  discuss  questions  of 
interest  to  the  pelople  of  the  com- 
munity.    A  playground  will  be  pro- 


vided for  the  children.  These  meet- 
ings will  serve  to  promotei  a  better 
spirit  of  co-operation  among  the  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  furnish  social  diver- 
sion. A  home  demonstration  club 
was  also  organized  by  Mists  Carter, 
with  the  following  officers:  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  J.  C.  Craig;  vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs.  R.  B.  Clark;  secretary, 
Mrs.  Sam  Redwine.  Community 
clubs  will  he  organized  in  each  of 
the  nine  townships  of  the  county. 


Rocky  Mount's  Elaborate  Pageant. 

A  pag«ant  on  a  scale  never  beifore 
atempted  in  this  city  or  section  -HrlU 
be  staged  at  Riverside  Park  during 
the  first  week  in  June  under  the 
auspices   of  the   loca,l  high  school. 

Teachers,  pupils  and  others  are 
now  busy  preparing  lor  the  event, 
which  has  aroused  much  inteireat. 
In  fact,  some  have  become  so  enthu- 
siastic over  the  project  that  a  sum 
of  over  $200  has  been  contributed 
toward   financing  it. 

The  pageant  will  be  staged  on  a 
huge  platform  to  be  constructed  in 
Tar  river  out  from  an  island  in  the 
park.  Til©  scenes  in  the  pageant 
will  depict  local  historical  events 
chiefly,  although  some  will  show  the 
country  in  the  days  of  the  Indians, 
the  first  settlers,  etc.  The  depic- 
tions of  the  part  played  by  this  sec- 
tion in  the  War  Between  the  States 
will  show  the  remaining  Teterans  of 
the  battle  of  Bethel,  known  as  the 
Bethel  heroes,  among  them  being 
Gen.  R.  H.  Ricks.  The  pageant  will 
be  up-to-date  and  will  be  closed  with 
scenes  illu&trating  what  the  boys 
hereabouts  did  in  the  great  war-  just 
closed.  One  scene  will  show  all  the 
returned  soldiers  and  sailors  from 
this  city  and  section  in  uniform. 

Dr.  Koch,  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  an  authority  on 
pageants  and  amusement  features, 
will  aid  in  completing  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  event.  The  plans 
will  be  submitted  to  him,  and  he  is 
expeoted  here  in  a  few  days  to  aid 
personally  those  in  charge. 


TEACHERS — GET    TJ.  S.   GOVERN- 
MEJVT  JOBS. 

All  teachers,  both  men  and  wo- 
men, should  try  the  Government 
examinations  soon  to  be  held 
throughout  the  entire  country.  Re- 
construction work  necessitates 
thousands  appointments.  The  posi- 
tions pay  from  $1100  to  $1500; 
have  short  hours,  annual  vacations, 
:ind  are  permanent.  Many  filing 
clerks  needed. 

Those  interested  should  write  im- 
mediately to  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  P  22  6,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for 
large  descriptive  book,  showing  the 
positions  open  and  giving  many 
sample  examination  questions,  which 
will    be   sent   free    of   charge. 
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"Shakespeare"  with  the  Victrola,  Bancroft  School,  Omaha,  Nebr, 

The  Victrola  will  make  your 
closing  exercises  more  attractive 

The  last  day  of  school  is  an  event  in  the  life  of  every  pupil.       Excitedly    they  wait  its 
coming.      Parents  in  sympathy  feel  its  thrill  at  home.     To  the  teacher  all 
are  looking  that  the  event  may  be  worthy  the  anticipation. 

On  the  teacher,    then,  is  the    responsibility  of  making  the  time  a 
happy  one,  or  a  disappointment. 

What  is  your  program  to  be?     Is  it  indoors  or  outdoors?     Is  it  a  play 
or  a  pageant?     Is  it  patriotic?     Will  it  be  folk  dancing?     Will  it  be 
Indian  lore? 

The  Victrola  is  the  teacher's  friend.     It  can  be  made  to  serve 

in  any  kind  of  exercises  that  are  desired.     Here  right  at  hand  is  the 

means  to  make  this  year's  closing  exercises  the  best  your  school  has 

ever  had.     The  Victrola    will    be  a  part    of    many  many   splendid 

programs.     Let  the  Victor  serve  your  program. 

For  further  information,  write  to  the 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Gj. 
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'I'linity  College  Siuimier  School. 

President  Few  has  made  the  an- 
nouncement that  Trinity  Col.ege  will 
hold  a  summer  session  to  begin 
June  13  and  close  July  2  8.  Pro- 
vision will  thus  be  made  tor  six 
weeks  o£  actual  instruction  in  Eng- 
lish, Mathematics,  History,  French, 
Economics  and  Government,  Span- 
ish, Chemistry,  Physics  or  Biology, 
and  Education. 

The  college  finds  that  many  stu- 
dents completing  the  work  offered 
this  year  by  high  schools  ai'e  neces- 
sarily behind  the  requirement  for 
admission  to  the  college  owing  to 
the  fact  that  high  school  work  was 
so  seriously  interfered  with  by  in- 
fluenza. Many  former  college  stu- 
dents now  being  released  from  the 
army  and  the  navy  are  eager  to  com- 
plete their  education  and  arel  seek- 
ing for  an  opportunity  to  begin  at 
once  their  college  work.  The  State 
law  requires  teachers  to  attend  sum- 
mer schools  that  meet  the  standards 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  It 
is  with  a  desire  to  meet  the  needs 
of  these  three  classes  of  students 
that  the  college  is  holding  the  sum- 
mer school. 


been  made  and  a  large  and  success- 
ful  school  is  anticipated. 


A.  &  E.  Summer  School   Start-s  June 
10. 

The  fifth  annual  session  of  the 
State  College  Summer  School  at 
West  Raleigh,  N.  C,  will  start  June 
10,  and  last  through  July  23,  1919. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  to 
extend  the  scope  of  the  courses  of- 
fered and,  in  addition  to  those 
courses  offered  for  the  benefit  of  the 
teachers  of  the  State,  special  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  courses  to  pre- 
pare candidates  for  admission  to  col- 
lege and  to  Freshmen  credit  courses. 

Courses  in  Education  covering  all 
needs  and  requirements,  have  been 
planned,  as  have  courses  in  Elemen- 
tary Agriculture,  Vocational  Agricul- 
ture, Home  Economics,  Basketry, 
Languages,  History,  Mathematics 
and    Science. 

A  course  of  lectures  for  the  cul- 
tural and  recreational  side  of  the 
school  life  has  been  planned  and 
numerous  features,  including  enter- 
tainments and  moving  pictures  in 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  will  be  a 
part  of  the  privileges  of  those  at- 
tending. The  usual  story-telling 
circles  and  games  and  folk-dances 
and  community  singing  will  be  fea- 
tures held  frequently  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  ,the  students  and  pageants 
will  be  presented  on  July  4  and  at 
the  end  of  the  session. 

The  preliminary  announcement  of 
the  Summer  School  is  being  distrib- 
uted and  the  catalogue,  which  is 
more  attractively  gotten  up  than 
ever  before  will  be  ready  shortly. 
Already  numerous  reservations  have 


Miss  Mary  Shotwell — Thrift  Worker. 

Miss  Miary  G.  Shotwell,  assistant 
superintendent  of  schools  of  Lenoir 
County,  has  resigned  to  become  field 
director  for  thrift  educational  work 
in  the  Fifth  Federal  Reserve  Dis- 
trict. Miss  Shotwell's  territory  will 
be  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  The 
government  has  recognized  thrift  as 
a  great  factor  for  national  better- 
ment, and  the  work  started  during 
the  war  will  be  continued  during  the 
years  to  come.  Experts  will  drill 
the  subject  into  the  millions  of 
school  children. 

Miss  Shotwell  is  a  native  of  Ox- 
ford. She  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College.  She  has  taught  in  several 
counties  and  occupied  official  posi- 
tions in  Granville  and  Lenoir  Coun- 
ties. When  Miss  Shotwell  told  the 
rural  teachers'  association  about  her 
intention  to  leav©  Leaioir  County  a 
love  feast  followed  and  tears  flowed 
freely.  Afterward  Miss  Shotwell 
found  a  handsome  brooch  in  her 
room,  with  no  explanation  of  its 
presence. 


Uliodes  Scholarships  *o  he  Resumed. 

Apipointments  for  the  Rhodes 
scholaj-shrpsi  to  Oxford'  Unj^versity, 
EngiJand,  suspended  during  the  war, 
will  be  resumed  this  year,  beginning 
with  October,  1919,  according  to  an 
announcement  just  received  here  by 
Chairman  of  the  Faculty  H.  W. 
Chase.  Only  one  Rhodes  scholar 
will  be  elected  from  North  Carolina 
by  the  State  cominittee  which  is 
named  for  this  purpose.  In  June 
there  will  be  published  a  list  of 
names  to  whom  application  may  be 
made. 

The  holder  of  the  scholarship  will 
be  entitled  to  three,  years  at  OxforJ 
cind  will  receive  a  stipend  of  3  00 
pounds  a  year.  Candidates  must  be 
unmarried,  between  the  ages  of  19 
and  25,  and  must  have  completed 
at  least  their  second  year  in  col- 
lege. 

A  radical  change  has  been  made 
in  the  method  of  selecting  Rhodes 
scholars.  In  the  future,  the  quali- 
fying examinations,  which  have, 
hitherto  been  required  of  all  candi- 
dates, will  be  abandoned.  Candi- 
daten  will  make  formal  application 
for  the  scholarships,  which  must  be 
endorsed  by  the  .authorities  of  their 
college.  Selection  will  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  a  man's  ipast  record, 
including  scholarship,  character,  in- 
tere.st  in  outdoor  sports,  and  inter- 
est in  one's  fel'ows  and  Instincts  for 
leadership. 


HOME  and  COUNTRY 
READERS 

Textbooks  of  patriotism  and 
civic  ideals  in  the  form  of  reading 
books  for  the  grammar  grades. 

Here  is  your  chance  to  teach  pa- 
triotism by  distributing  the  sub- 
ject-matter over  four  years  and 
not  giving  too  much  at  one  time. 
A  patriotic  reader  which  is  noth- 
ing else  produces  "patriotic  indi- 
g-estion;"  the  pupils  tire  of  the 
subject.  The  Home  and  Country 
books  are  all-around  grammar- 
school  readers  as  well  as  text- 
books in  patriotism. 

Boofes  I-IV,  for  Grades  V-VIII. 
Each,  65  cents.  Eacli  book  has  six- 
teen fuU-page  pictures  and  a  colored 
frontispiece. 

LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY 

34  Beacon  Street  Boston 


EAST  CAROLINA 

Teachers  Training  School. 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  North  Carclina. 
Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree 
to  teach.  Summer  term  begins  June 
10,  1919. 

For  catalog  and  other  information 
address. 


Robt.  H.  Wright, 

PRESIDENT, 
Greenville,  N.  C. 


HOME  Hieh  School.  No»-m?il.  Commercial, 
CXTTTIV  ^ollet^e  rriH  Professional  Decree 
jiuui  Coiir^os.  Tevts  LoaneH  Cnt.nloene 
iree  Teach*^rs*  Professional  College,  Wash- 
fngton,  n.  C. 


YOUR  VACATION 
OPPORTUNITY 

The  ^Summer  Quarter  1919  will  receive  the 
added  inspiration  of  professors  and  in- 
sti-uctors  returning  from  war  service  in 
many  lands.  Students  and  teachers  in- 
terested in  keeping  abreast  of  the  times  or 
in  completing  work  already  begun,  appre- 
ciate tlie  opportunity  of  instruction  in  a 
regular  season  of  study  under  members  of 
the  University  staff.  Scliolars  desiring  to 
prosecute  research  in  the  libraries  and 
laboratories  will  find  facilities  for  work 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 
Courses  are  otTered  in  all  departments  and 
include  undergraduate  and  graduate  in- 
struction in  Arts,  Literature,  Science, 
Commerce  and  Administration,  Law,  Medi- 
cine. Education,   and  Diviniti/. 

SUiniER  QUARTER  1919 
First  Term  June   16 — July  23 
Second  Term  July  24 — August  29 

.SfudcntM   mat/    ref/i>i(t'r  for   either    term 
or  both. 

For  tlie  complete  announcement  of  courses 
address 

The  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Hi. 
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President    Eliot's    Educational    Pro- 
gram. 

1.  Appropriations  from  CongresB 
to  help  tlifl  States  eliminate  illiter- 
acy. 

2.  Immediate  expenditure  by  tlie 
nationa  Igovernment  to  aid  States 
and  municipalities  to  teacli  English 
to  adults  of  alien  birth. 

3.  A  national  program,  of  educa- 
tion against  venereal  disease,  In 
which  all  American  schools  shall  co- 
operate. 

4.  Considerable  expansion  by  the 
National  and  State  Governments  o£ 
the  functions  o  fthe  medical  exam- 
iner, the  school  nurse,  and  the  dis- 
trict nurse. 

5.  Addition  to  all  school  pro- 
grams of  instruction  in  the  sciences 
of  observation  in  the  arts  and  crafts, 
and  in  the  elements  of  music,  draw- 
ing, modeling,  and  architecture. 

6.  Teaching  of  agriculture  to  be 
an  important  feature  in  the  educa- 
tion of  every  child  in  both  the  urban 
and  rural  population. 

7.  Reduction  in  number  of  school 
periods  assigned  to  memory  subjects 
and  to  mathematics;  utilization  of 
more  hours  in  the  school  day  and 
summer  vacation. 

8.  Better  buildings;  better  labor- 
atory equipment;  better  teachers; 
and  more  money  tor  education. 

9.  Support  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment of  better  secondary  schools 
and  normal   schools. 

10.  A  complete  course  in  physi- 
cal training  for  every  child,  the  Na- 
tional Government  to  plan  and  en- 
force the  course  and  pay  part  of  the 
expense. 

11.  Development  of  spirit  of  pa- 
triotic, co-operative  service  on  the 
part  of  ail  boys  and  girls;  "team 
play." 

12.  Conveying  of  fundamental  re- 
ligious ideas  to  every  American 
child  and  adolescent  in  the  schools. 


Enlargiement  of  Work  at  the  A.  &  E. 
College. 

Plans  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Engi- 
neering include  the  construction  of 
an  agricultural  extension  building  to 
cost  about  $100,000,  which  will  ac- 
commodate the  extension  and  exper- 
iment station  forces  of  the  college. 
The  committee  appropriated  $15,000 
to  be  used  during  the  next  two  years 
for  additional  equipment  in  the  tex- 
tile department. 

The  Legislature  has  made  appro- 
priations for  the  establishment  of  a 
department  of  farm  mechanics  at 
the  college,  and  also  for  the  en- 
largement of  its  course  in  highway 
engineering. 


ASHEVILLE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

OF  THE 
NORMAIj  and  OOIilitX-IIATE  INSTITUTE 

(Six  Weeks,  June  17  to  July  29,  1919.) 

First  Summer  School  session  was  held  In  191S  with  S4B  teachers  In  attendance  anrl 
102   otherB  who   came  for  special   lecturea   and    courses   In    food   conservation. 

The  second  session  will  offer  exceptional  opportunities  to  those  teachers  who 
desire   professional   Improvement. 

(There  will  be   courses   in  Methods   for   Primary,  Grammar  Grade,  Eural  and  High  School 
Teachers, 

The  Faculty  will  be  composed  of  members  of  the  Normal  and  CoUefflate  Institute 
Faculty  and  of  heads  of  departments  In  recogrnlsed  colleges,  normal  scheols.  and  univer- 
sities. 

Ashe  vine's  unexcelled  climate  and  natural  scenery  provide  Ideal  eondltlons  for 
real    summer   study,    rest,    and    recreation. 

Certificates  granted  upon  completion  of  the  six  weeks'  course  will  be  accepted  in 
North   Carolina  as  satlefyinff  the   State    Board's   requirements  for   professional   study. 

Tuition,    JIO    for   the   term. 

Board  and  room  in  the  dormitories,  when  two  or  more  occupy  the  same  room,  $30 
for  the  six  weeks. 

For    announcement,     information,     and    reservations    address 

President  JOHN  E.  OALFEE,  Director, 

Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute,  AshevUle,  N.  C 


State  College  Summer  Sctiool 


WEST  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


The  School  for  the 
Forward-Looking 

JUNE  10— JULY  25 

Courses  for  Primary,  Intermediate,  and  High  School  Grades  for 
College  Entrance  and  College  Credit. 

Write  for  Catalogue  to 

W.  A.  WITHERS,  Director. 


SOCIAL  WORKERS  WANTED. 


There  is  a  pressing;  need  today  for  social  workers  iti- 

Health  Education 

Industrial  Service 

Community  Service 

Visiting  Teachers 

Ciiild  Welfare 

Juvenile  Courts 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH  in  Richmond  offers  courses  train- 
ing for  these  positions.     Next  session  begins  October  L    For  information  write 

DR.  H.  H.  HIBBS,  Jr.,  Director,  1112  Capitol  Street,  Richmond.  Va. 


Recreation  and  Playgrounds 
Rural  Community  Worlc 
Charity  Organization 
Travelers  Aid 
Red  Cross  Home  Service 
Social  Work  with  Churches 


SOUTHERN  TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 

RICHMOND,  VA, 


THREE  OFFICES  -ONE  SERVICE, 

under  same  management,  closely  oo-operat- 
ing  and  covering  intensively  the  entire  South. 
One  enrollment  registers  in  all.  A  new  book- 
let, "LOOKING  FORWARD",  telling  all 
about  Southern  Opportunities,  if  requested. 
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state    Home    and    Industrial    School 
for  Girls. 

Samarcand  Manor,  the  State 
Home  and  Industrial  School  for 
Girls  and  Women,  is  now  ready  to 
receive  persons  who  may  be  sent  by 
the  courts  or  who  may  voluntarily 
wish  to  become  inmates.  The  pres- 
ent capacity  of  the  Institution  is 
from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred, 
and  a3  soon  as  this  is  filled  the  Fed" 
eral  Government  will  erect  other 
buildings  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs 
up  to  an  amount  which  duplicates 
the  capacity  provided  by  the  State. 
The  government  is  co-operating  tor 
the  reason  that  the  presence  of  mil- 
itary camps  in  the  State  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  soldiers  make  it  nec- 
essary. Some  girls  have  already 
been  sent  to  the  institution.  Social 
Service  divisions  of  the  womens' 
clubs,  court  ofilcials  and  social 
workers  generally  who  know  of  girls 
or  women  who  should  be  sent  to 
the  institution,  may  correspond  with 
the  superintendent,  Miss  Agnes  Mc- 
Naughton,  Jackson  Springs,  R.  F.  D.. 
or  if  they  are  sure  the  requirements 
for  entrance  have  been  met,  may 
send  girls  direct.  Counties  from 
which  they  are  sent  bear  the  ex- 
pense. This  is  mandatory  on  the 
county  commissioners  in  case  the 
commitment  is  by  a  court.  It  vol- 
untary they  have  the  legal  right. 
The  following  classes  of  persons 
may   be   sent  to  the  institution: 

1.  A  girl  or  woman,  without  ref- 
erence to  her  age,  who  confesses 
g\iilt  or  is  convicted  in  any  court  of 
compftent  jurisdiction  in  the  State 
of  being  (a)  prostitute;  (b)  fre- 
quenter of  disorderly  houses  or 
houses  of  prostitution. 

2.  A  habitual  drunkard;  (bl  a 
vagrant;  (c)  guilty  of  any  other 
misdemeanor.  Provided  that  (and 
'his  avplies  to  these  three  classes) 
it  shall  Eppear  to  the  judt'i  of  the 
court  in  passing  judgment  in  the 
case  that  said  woman  is  not  a  vir- 
tuous woman,  and  such  fact  should 
be  found  by  the  judge  in  his  judg- 
ment and  Incorporated  in  the  com- 
mitment. 

The  provisions  of  chapter  2  22  of 
the  public  laws  of  1915  do  not  ap- 
ply unless  the  girls  or  women  fall 
within  the  above  classes   (2). 

"No  commitment  shall  be  for  any 
definite  term,  but  any  person  so 
committed  may  be  paroled  or  dis- 
charged at  any  time  after  her  com- 
mitment by  the  board  of  managers, 
but  no  inmate  shall,  in  any  case,  be 
detained   longer  than   three  years." 

"A  commitment  may  be  made 
"by  any  court  of  the  State  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  of  the  crime  charged 
In  the  Indictment  or  warrant.  The 
court  is  authorized,  as  far  as  con- 
sistent with  public  policy,  to  exclude 
the  public  from  its  hearing  or  in- 
vestigation   of    these   cases." 


The  North  Carolina  College  for  Women 

(Formerly  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College) 


JUNE  18-- JULY  30. 

COURSES  for  Primary,  Grammar  Grade,  and  High  School 
Teachers,  and  for  College  Entrance  and  College  Credit. 

FACILTY  of  Specialists,  Practical  Teachers,  and  Administra- 
tors. 

SPECIAL  COURSES  in  Rural  Education,  Public  School  Music, 
Domestic  Science,  School  Supervision,  Playground  Work,  Pen- 
manship, etc. 

OBSERVATION  SCHOOL,  Lectures,  Recreation  and  Entertain- 
ment, Teachers'  Bureau,  etc. 

LIVING  ARRANGEMENTS  comfortable  and  attractive. 

EXPENSES  FOR  THE  SIX  WEEKS  $40.00. 

For  Bulletin  or  for  further  information,  address 

W.  C.  JACKSON,  Director, 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


UNIVERSin  of  VIRGINIA  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

EDWIN  A.  AliDBBMAN,  President. 

First  Term  June  23  to  August  2. 
Second  Term  August  4  to  September  6. 

COURSES  FOR  OOIiliBGE  CREDIT       COURSES   FOR    COLljEGE     EN- 
TRANCE.     COITRSBS    FOR  HIGH    SCHOOL    TEACHERS. 
COURSES    FOH    ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS. 

Several   hundred   different   courses   In   the    following   subjects: 

Agriculture,  Astronomy.  Biology,  Field  Botany,  Chemletry,  Domestic  Economy.  Draw- 
ing, Education,  English,  French.  Games.  Geography,  German,  Greek,  History,  Hygiene 
and  Sanitation.  Latin,  Library  Methods,  Manual  Training,  Mathematics,  School  Music, 
Philosophy.    Physical    Training,    Physics,    Psychology,    Story    Telling,    "Writing. 

Special  courses  In  Drawing,  School  Music,  School  Gardening,  Aesthetic  Gymnastics, 
Playgrounds  and   Recreation.    Manual   Training,    Kindergarten   with   Observation   Classes, 

Attendance    last    session    from    24      States. 
Library    Methods,    Master's    Course,  Domestic   Science,    Special   School   of  Art. 

Definite  courses  leading  to  Professional  Elementary  Certificates,  Primary  Grade  and 
Grammar  Grade.  Also  Special  High  School  Certificates  and  Certificates  for  Supervisors 
of  Music.    Drawing,    Manual   Training  and  Agriculture. 


.•'The  Most  Beautiful  and  the  Most  Unique  Campus  in  America 

Pleasant  summer  climate— comfortable  accommodations  at  reasonable  rates.  Tui- 
tion   115    to    non-Vlrglnlans. 

Muslo  Festival.  Fourth  of  July  Pageant.  Lectures.  Rural  Life  Conference,  Enter- 
tainments, Cheap  Excursions  to  Washington,  Luray  Caverns.  Old  Point  Comfort,  Mon- 
tlcello. 

Sixty -page    announcement    will    be    sent    upon    application    to    Chas.    G.    Maphls. 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL,  UNIVERSITY,  VA. 

MAKE  ARRANGEMENTS  NOW. 


SUMMER    SCHOOL 

FIRST  TERM,  JUNE  12-JULY  23 
SECOND  TERM,  JULY  24-AUGUST  29 

Students  may  enter  at  the  beginning  of  either  term. 

We  should  like  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  following  facts : 

(1)  You  can'do  one-third  of  a  college  year's  work  here  this  summer. 

(2)  You  will  receive  college  credit  for  all  work  satisfactorily  completed. 

(3)  You  will  be  taught  by  some  of  the  best  teachers  in  America. 

(4)  We  have  a  three  and  a  half  million  dollar  institution  for  training  you  to 

teach. 

George  Peabody   College  For  Teachers 

Nashville,  Tennessee 
Fall  quarter  opens  September  29,  1919. 
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Revised  Editions  of 
Alddine  Reading 

T'HE  revision  of  the  Aldine  Readers  has  been  made  in  the  light  of  the 

'■    most  modem,  most  up-to-date  psychology  and  pedagogy,  retaining  all 

the  best  features  of  previous  editions  and  adding  new,  attractive,  scientific 

features  which  cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  the  discriminating,  progressive 

teacher.    The  series  is  now  complete  through  the  first  four  years  under  the  following  titles : 

PRIMER,  Revised  Edition  1916;  BOOK  ONE,  Revised  Edition  1916;  BOOK  TWO,  Revised 
Edition  1918;  BOOK  THREE,  Revised  Edition  1918,  Pupil's  Edition;  BOOK  THREE,  Re- 
vised Edition  1918,  Teacher's  Edition;  BOOK  FOUR,  Revised  Edition  1919,  Pupil's  Edi- 
tion;  BOOK  FOUR,  Revised  Edition  1919,  Teacher's  Edition;  LEARNING  TO  READ-A 
MANUAL  FOR  TEACHERS,  Revised  Edition  1918. 

The  Revised  Manual  is  more  extended  and  comprehensive  than  the  old  edition,  and  takes  up  in 
more  detail  the  lessons  in  Book  One  and  Book  Two,  giving  suggestions  which  are  invaluable  to  the 
experienced  teacher  and  indispensable  to  the  inexperienced.  While  the  Manual  stops  with  Book 
Two,  the  Teacher's  Editions  of  Books  Three  and  Four  contain  many  instructions,  hints  and  sugges- 
tions to  the  teacher  as  to  the  presentation  and  development  of  each  lesson  in  the  books,  which 
themselves  contain  a  valuable  new  feature  in  the  questions  and  suggestions  to  pupils,  under  the 
title,  Learning  to  Study  and  Think. 


NEWSOIM  &L  COIVIRAPSIY 


73  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 


The  University  of  North 
Carolina  Summer  School 

Thirty-second  Session  June  24— August  8,  1919. 

Standard  Courses  in  the  Regular  Departments  of  the  University. 

Cultural  and  Professional  Courses  leading  to  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  degrees. 

Numerous  Academic  and  Professional  Courses  of  an  elementary  character  for  inexpe- 
rienced teachers. 

High  Class  Recreational  Features  and  Entertainments  of  an  educational  character- 
Lectures  by  noted  thinkers  and  writers— Music  Festival  and  Dramatic  Performances. 

Able  Faculty  of  highly  trained  Specialists,  Practical  Teachers,  Supervisors,  and  Super- 
intendents of  successful  experience. 

HIGH-GRADE  SERVICE-MODERATE  COST. 

Preliminary  Announcement  ready  February  15.    Complete  announcement  will  be 
ready  April  1. 

For  further  information,  address 

N.  W.  WALKER,  Director, 

CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C. 
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The  Southern  Desk  Co., 


HICKORY,  N.  C. 


BOX  776. 


The  Strongest  Desk 
on  the  Market. 


SCHOOL  DESKS 
OtTICE  DESKS 

TEACHERS'    ]>ESKS 

DOMESTIC   SCIENCE   DESKS 
KEOITATIOX    SEATS 
OPEKA    CHAIRS 

TEACHERS'    CHAIRS 
WINDOW    SHADES 

SWEEPING    POAVDER 
FLOOR   OIL 
CRAYON 


BLACKBOARDS 

SLATED   CLOTH 
LIQUID    SLATING 

LABORATORY  DESKS 
BOOKCASES 
DICTIONARIES 
FILING   OASES 
PORCH    SWINGS 
DISINFECTANTS 
ERASERS 
GIjOEES 
MAPS 


School  Desks  and  School  Supplies 


American   Steel  and   Semi-Steel   Desks   and 

Other  Popular  Styles. 
Recitation  Seats  and  Tablet  Arm  Chairs. 
Auditorium  Chairs,  such  as — 
Opera  Chairs, 
Portable  Chairs, 
Folding  Chairs. 
Laboratory  Equipment  for  General  Science; 

also  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Agriculture. 
Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science  Labo- 
ratory Furniture  and  Drawing  Equipment. 
Maps,  Globes,  Charts,  Crayons. 
Wire  Window  Guards  and  Steel  Door  Mats. 
Teachers'  Desks,  Tables,  and  Teachers'  Chairs. 


Bookcases^Sectional  and  School  Room. 

Educational  Supplies. 

Janitors'  Supplies. 

Dictionaries  and  Dictionary  Holders. 

Bells,  Gongs,  Clocks,  and  Thermometers. 

Watercoolers  and  Drinking  Fountains. 

Sanitary  Towels  and  Toilet  Paper. 

Window  Shades — Old  Dominion  Single  and 

Double  and  Draper. 
Drawing  Models  and  Drawing  Supplies. 
Kindergarten    Furniture    and    Kindergarten 

Supplies. 
Floor  Oils  and  Disinfectants. 
Stage  Curtains  and  Scenery. 


We  specialize  on  Playground 
Equipment  and  Athletic  Goods. 
Write  for  si>ecial  catalogs  before 
placing  your  order. 


VIRGOPLATE 

(trade:  mark) 

BLACKBOARD 


Report   Cards   and   Diplomas, 
School  Registers  and  Teachers' 

Helps. 
Pictures — Artotypes,    Photogi-a- 

%Tires   and   Perry   Pictures. 


Write  for  sample  of  VIRGOPLATE  BLACKBOARD  today.    Made  in  Black  and  Green. 
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Subscribe  to  NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION;  it  is  made  for  you;  it  is  endorsed  by  the 
Teachers'  Assembly,  by  the  County  Superintendents'  Association,  by  the  State  Board  of  Examin- 
ers and  Institute  Conductors,  and  by  thousands  of  teachers.  Do  not  think  of  doing  without  it; 
you  cannot  afford  to  reduce  your  teaching  efficiency  by  neglecting  to  know  the  best  things  relating 
to  your  professional  work. 
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IViodeFri  Mistopy 

The  new  courses  in  history  for  high  schools  include  modern  history  as  a  required  subject  in 
either  the  first  or  the  second  year.  A  full  year  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  modern  period,  especially 
since  1789.  Present-day  conditions  and  problems  are  to  be  studied  carefully  and  their  development 
traced,  and  social  and  economic  history  is  to  be  strongly  emphasized.  Old  text-books  in  medieval 
and  modern  history,  even  though  repaired  and  readjusted,  do  not  meet  these  new  requirements. 

Ashley:  Modern  European  Civilization 

This  new  book  has  three  especially  important  points  of  superiority : 

(1)  It  is  really  a  modern  history.  Over  80  per  cent  of  the  space  is  given  to  the  history  since 
1789,  nearly  60  per  cent  to  the  history  since  1849.  The  Great  War  and  present  conditions  in 
Europe  occupy  the  four  concluding  chapters. 

(2)  It  gives  a  larger  amount  of  material  on  social  and  economic  conditions  and  development 
than  any  other  high  school  text-book  on  this  subject.  It  is  a  history  of  peoples  rather  than  of  dy- 
nasties or  oligarchies. 

(3)  It  is  a  text-book  for  the  early  years  of  the  high  school,  written  by  a  high  school  teacher  for 
high  school  pupils.  Its  simple  style,  careful  organization,  and  adequate  equipment  make  it  by  far 
the  easiest  of  text-books  in  modern  history. 

(Adopted  for  exclusive  use  in  two  states  and  many  cities  since  January  1,  1919.) 


THE    MACMILLAN    COMPANY 

64-66  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

STRONG  ELEMENTARY  BOOKS 


TEARSON   AND   SUZZALLO'S 

KSSEXTIADS  OF  SPELUXG  — (Jh.s/  Piihli.<<hcd) 

Based  on  wide  and  scientific  investigation  of 
the  spelling  problem.  It  teaches  only  the  essen- 
tia, words  and  gives  more  drill  than  most  other 
spellers.  Thoroughness  and  practicality  are 
leading  features. 

]'|':ARS0N   and   KIRCHA\nEY'S 
ESSENTIALS  OF  ENGIJSH 

Even  punctuation  is  made  interesting  in  these 
books;  they  correlate  English  work  with  the 
life  of  the  school  and  provide  not  only  an  abund- 
ance of  material  but  also  frequent  reviews  and 
drill. 

STORY  HOIR  RE.'VDERS 

The  Mother  Goose  rrhymes,  the  easily  drama- 
tized stories,  the  uncommon  and  artistic  illus- 
trations, the  large  print,  the  short  sentences, 
and  the  well-organized  content  method  are  some 
of  the  reasons  why  this  series  is  so  widely  used. 


]!RIGHA>r  AND   McF.4^RLANE'S 
ESSENTIALS  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

The  only  geographies  which  are  new  through- 
out. In  their  beautiful  maps,  treatment  of  in- 
dustry and  commerce,  unusual  illustrations  and 
teaching  aids  they  are  unequaled.  The  North 
Carolina  Supplement  offers  much  interesting  and 
valuable  information. 

HART'S   SCHOOL   HISTORY 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Written  in  a  simple  yet  vivid  style,  this  new 
history  for  upper  grammar  grades  gives  a  clear 
account  of  our  relations  with  other  countries, 
shows  the  development  of  our  social  life  and 
customs,  and  the  results  of  the  wars  in  which 
we  have  engaged. 

SERL'S  L.\NGITAGE  LESSONS 
Primary— For  2nd  and  3rd  years. 
Intermediate— For  4th,  5th  and  6th  years. 

In  this  series  the  lessons  are  very  simple  and 
not  above  the  grades  for  which  they  are  intend- 
ed. Essential  facts  are  taught  thoroughly^ 
through  dictation,  reproduction  and  original 
composition. 
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THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS  AND  INSTITUTE  CONDUCTORS 

ORGANIZE  FOR  A  LARGER  WORK 


The  last  General  Assembly  gave  new  and  very 
large  powers  to  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  and 
Institute  Conductors.  In  appropriating  $50,000  to 
be  used  in  broadening  the  means  for  improving 
teachers  in  services  and  providing  training  for  in- 
experienced teachers,  the  General  Assembly  gave  a 
new  direction  to  the  energies  of  the  Board.  In  order 
to  secure  a  better  plan  for  carrying  on  this  new 
work,  the  Board  has  very  carefully  perfected  its 
organization  along  the  following  lines  : 

1.  The  State  is  to  be  districted  and  one  member 
of  tlie  Board  is  to  have  charge  of  one  district,  in 
wliich  his  or  her  whole  time  is  to  be  spent.  Said 
member  shall  study  the  teachers,  advise  with  county 
and  city  superintendents,  aid  in  establishing  teacher 
training  in  high  schools,  organizing  counties  into 
group  centers  for  better  professional  study,  giving 
direction  to  counties  in  establishing  school  super- 
visors, providing  county  summer  schools,  etc.  In 
fact,  the  one  great  task  ahead  of  the  Board  is  recog- 
nized to  be  the  improvement  of  teachers  in  service. 

2.  As  fast  as  counties  can  be  led  to  see  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  employing  a  whole-time 
supervisor  and  providing  the  means  of  support,  such 
a  county  will  be  placed  under  the  special  supervision 
of  the  State  Rural  School  Supervisor,  but  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  and 
Institute  Conductors. 

3.  In  order  to  give  unity  to  the  work  of  the  Board 
the  members  have  seen  the  necessity  of  having  one 
director  appointed  by  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  whose  duties  shall  be  to  interpret 
the  rules  of  the  Board,  to  keep  the  public  informed 
on  the  work  of  the  Board,  to  keep  a  record  of  the 
achievements  of  each  member,  and  to  give  general 
directions  that  may  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
profession. 

4.  The  Secretarj^'s  office  shall  be  given  sufficient 
clerical  help  to  systematize  the  records  in  the  office 
and  to  classify  the  teachers.  It  is  the  purpose  to 
establish  a  teacher's  bureau, .  which  can  be  done 
easily  when  the  teachers  are  classified.  The  depart- 
ment then  can  be  of  considerable  benefit  to  the 
teachers  by  encouraging  proper  promotions,  secur- 
ing positions  for  new  teachers,  and  giving  advice  as 
to  the  needs  of  professional  development.  The  de- 
partment can  also  be  of  great  help  to  schools  in 
recommending  suitable  teachers  to  them.  This  is 
one  of  the  verj-  important  advantages  that  should 
result  from  this  reorganization,  and  the  need  of  such 
aid  is  already  keenly  felt. 

The  Board  is  unanimous  in  its  decision  to  begin 
work  along  these  lines.  Therefore,  the  following 
reorganization  has  taken  place  in  accordance  with 
the  above  plan: 

Mr.  A.  T.  Allen,  a  former  member  of  the  Board, 
has  been  selected  as  director.  He  has  also  been 
appointed  as  Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training  and 
Superintendent  of  the  Colored  Normal  Schools  to 
succeed  Mr.  Sams,  resigned.     The  Board  has  given 


him  an  assistant,  who  will  take  off  his  hands  the 
clerical  work  in  the  office,  and  has  provided  for 
additional  clerical  force  to  complete  the  records  in 
the  office  this  summer,  and  to  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  the  Board  as  outlined  above  in  Section  4. 

Mr.  Allen's  appointment  to  this  position  leaves  a 
vacancy  in  the  Board,  which  will  not  be  filled  by  a 
new  man.  But  since  the  law  calls  for  three  men  on 
the  Board,  the  Governor  will  be  requested  to  appoint 
a  member  of  the  department  to  serve  in  an  ex  officio 
capacitj',  but  without  additional  pay.  This  will 
leave  the  extra  salary  and  expenses  of  one  member 
to  be  used  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  Section  4. 


TEACHERS  SHOULD  AID  THE  SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS IN  PRESERVING  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  following  letter  is  being  sent  out  to  all  super- 
intendents : 

"I  wish  to  call  your  attention  especially  to  the 
care  of  school-houses  and  dormitories  during  the 
vacation.  I  have  recently  been  in  certain  counties 
and  have  seen  school  buildings  with  doors  and  win- 
dows open,  and  the  schools  had  been  closed  nearly 
three  weeks.  I  saw  one  three-room  school-house  tliat 
seemed  to  be  entirely  uncared  for;  the  doors  were 
swinging  open  and  the  rain  was  pouring  in  an  open 
window.  Every  year  there  is  allowed  from  the 
incidental  fund  a  sufficient  amount  to  keep  up  re- 
pairs. I  am  convinced  that  much  of  this  expense 
could  be  avoided  if  proper  care  were  taken  of  the 
school  buildings  during  vacation. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  a  committee  of  women  might 
be  appointed  by  the  district  committee  to  have  tlie 
care  and  the  custody  of  the  buildings  during  the 
vacation,  and  I  believe  they  would  take  interest  in 
preserving  them.  One  or  two  women  interested  in 
education  in  every  district  would,  in  my  judgment, 
if  they  agreed  to  take  charge,  save  the  county  con- 
siderable expense. 

"It  is  not  so  material  that  this  suggestion  be  fol- 
lowed as  it  is  that  some  steps  be  taken  to  preserve 
the  propertj^  during  the  summer.  My  purpose  in 
writing  you  this  letter  is  simply  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  certain  neglect  that  I  have  seen  already,  and 
to  request  you  to  urge  the  committee  to  protect  the 
public-school  property.  I  shall  thank  you  to  write 
me  what  steps  have  been  taken  in  your  county,  that 
I  may  make  suggestions  to  others. 

"Very  truly  yours,  E.  C.  BROOKS, 

"State  Supt.  Public  Instruction." 


The  talent  of  success  is  nothing  more  than  doing 
what  you  can  do  well,  without  a  thought  of  fame. 
If  it  come  at  all  it  will  not  come  because  it  is  sought 
after.  It  is  a  very  indiscreet  and  troublesome  ambi- 
tion which  cares  so  much  about  fame ;  about  what 
the  world  says  of  us;  to  be  always  looking  in  the 
face  of  others  for  approval;  to  be  always  anxious 
about  the  effects  of  what  we  do  or  say;  to  be  always 
shouting  to  hear  the  echoes  of  our  own  views. — H. 
W.  Longfellow. 
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Text-Book-    Agriculture  for  Beginners— Stevens, 
Burkett  &  Hill.  Ginn  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

a^BlemeSary  Principles   of  Agriculture,  Fergu- 
son Publishing  Co.,  Sherman^  lexas 
b.  Agriculture,  Benson  &  Betts,  Bobbs,  Merrill  k 

Co.,  Chicago.  .  vtr..,^.. 

e.  Agricultural  Laboratory  Exercises  and  Home 

Projects,    Waters-Elliff,    Gum    &    Co.,    New 

d    Corn' Growing,  Noland  and  Gi'een,  Row,  Peter- 
son &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
e    Part  11.     Making   Soil   and   Crops  Pay  Moie, 
'       Virginia-Carolina    Chemical    Co.,    Richmond, 

f.  SoIthSrField  Crops,  J.  F.  Bugger,  MacMiUan 

Co.,  New  York.  t,      i  i\t 

g.  The   Story   of   Corn,   E.    C.   Brooks,   Rand-Mc- 

Nallv,  Chicago. 
The   teaciiing   of   Agrieulture   in   the    elementary 
school,  which  should  be  pre-voeational  m  charaetei, 
should  be  such  as  to  interest  all  the  students,  boys 
and  girls  alike,  regardless  of  their  future  yoca  ion 
Consequently,  an  information  trend  must  be  gue 
the  teaching  of  elementary  agriculture,  ratner  than 
an  economic  trend.     However,  wherever  t^he  oppor- 
tunity   presents    itself,    the    teacher    should    by    all 
means   show   the   class  the  relation   of     he   subjec 
under  consideration  to  the  economic  and  industrial 
history  of  the  country. 

Begin  With  the  Concrete. 
It  is  hio'hly  important,  in  teaching  young  students 
about  soils,  plants,  and  animals,  that  they  be  intro- 
duced to  the  subject  through  some  known  ob.]ect  oi 
animal,  rather  than  through  some  abstract  prmeipie, 
because  of  the  interest  the  known  object  carries. 
Then  proceed  to  unfold  the  fundamental  scientific 
principles  as  they  apply  to  the  development  of  the 
plant  or  animal  under  consideration.    As  an  illustra- 
tion   the  child  can  use  the  corn  plant  or  the  clover 
plant  as  the  object  around  which  the  study  of  soils 
and   of  plant  growth  revolves.     Around   corn,   the 
teacher  can  teach  all  the  child  in  the  elementary 
o-rades  needs  to  know  about  the  sod  as  the  home  ot 
the  corn  plant,  the  kinds  of  soil,  and  physical  con- 
dition of  the  soil  most  conducive  to  plant  growth, 
bringing  in  some  lessons  on  fertilizers  and  drainage 
in  connection  with  feeding  the  plant.    The  seasonal 
sequence  method   of  teaching  should   be  followed, 
thus  taking  up  planting,   germination,   cultivation, 
spacing,'  pollination,   including   principles   of   plant 
breeding,   and   ending  up  with  seed   selection   and 
storing.    In  this  connection  can  be  given  some  inter- 
esting lessons  on  the  uses  of  corn,  both  as  food  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  numerous  other  products. 

The  suggested  plan  involves  the  project  plan  ot 
teaching,  which  is  so  rapidly  gaining  favor  in  more 
advanced  schools.  But  the  teaching  of  Agriculture 
is  only  going  to  be  of  value  as  it  is  made  practical, 
and  is  related  to  the  lives  and  and  surroundings  of 
the  student,  which  is  accomplished  by  the  project 

plan  of  teaching.  ,,,<.., 

The  text— Stevens,  Burkett  and  Hill's  "Agricul- 
ture for  Beginners" — shoirld  be  used  largely  as  a 
guide,  and  should  not  be  followed  logically.  The 
first  177  pages  in  the  text  have  to  do  Avith  the  prin- 
ciples of  Agriculture.     It  is  suggested  that  the  in- 


structors break  this  up  into  about  twenty  lessons 
and  cover  pretty  thoroughly  the  subject-matter  of 
the  text,  making  all  the  experiments  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  make.  Be  sure  that  the  principles  are  clearly 
understood.  Not  only  should  experiments  be  car- 
ried on  as  often  as  possible,  but  field  excursions 
should  be  undertaken.  If  corn  is  to  be  the  basis  of 
crop  study,  section  38,  pages  197-202  of  the  text 
should  be  thoroughly  mastered. 

The   only   effective   way   to   teach  Agriculture   is 
through  seasonal  sequence.    No  teacher  can  success- 
fully mterest  a  child  in  the  field  selection  of  seed 
corn  in  April,  but  can  easily  interest  the  child  in  the 
preparation  of  the  seed-bed,  fertdization,  germina- 
tion, etc.,  at  that  time,  because  the  father  and  farm- 
ers of  the  community  are  interested  in  these  things. 
Helps  in  Teaching  Agriculture. 
For  the  use  of  the  teachers,  there  are  a  great  many 
helps  in  the  way  of  reference  books,  bulletins,  etc. 
As  a  help  in  methods,  there  is  nothing  better  than 
tlie  little  bulletin  by  Mrs.  Jessie  Field  Shambaugh 
on  "Making  Lessons  in  Agriculture  Count."     This 
bulletin  can  be  secured  from  the  State  Department' 
of  Education.     As  aids  in  carrying  out  tlie  project 
plan  of  practical  work,  two  manuals — one  for  the 
sixth  and   one  for   the   seventh   grades — 'have   been 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Education  for  the' 
use  of  the  teachers,  and  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Department    of    Public    Instruction,    through    the 
County  Superintendent.   These  are  really  laboratory 
guides,  to  help  the  teacher  carry  on  the  practical 
work,  and  should  prove  very  valuable.    At  least  one 
demonstration  or  project  suggested  in  these  bulle- 
tins should  be  started  during  the  summer  school. 

The   following   bulletins   can  be   secured   free    of 
charge  by  applying  to  Agricultural  Editor,  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  for  North  Carolina  Publications,  and  to  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  your  Congress- 
man for  all  United  States  Deiiiartment  bulletins: 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh. 
Mailing  Lessons  in  Agriculture  Count. 
Agricultural  Bulletin  I,  Slanual  for  Sixth  Grade. 
Agricultural    Bulletin    11,    Manual    for    Seventh 
Grade. 

Tlie  North  Carolina  Corn  Bulletin. 

The  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Bulletins. 
Extension  Circulars. 

No.   2.    Selecting   Seed   Corn   for   Larger  Yields, 
Agricultural  Editor,  Raleigh. 

No.  8.   Report  of  Boys'  Club  Work  in  North  Caro- 
lina, Agricultural  Editor,  Raleigh. 

No.    12.    Pig   Club   Manual,   Agricultural  Editor, 
Raleigh.  ■   i>i^4 

No.   19.    Southern   Corn  Hill  Bugs,   Agricultural 
Editor,  Raleigh. 

No.  67.    Boys'  Agricultural  Club   Circular,  Agri- 
cultural Editor,  Raleigh. 

State  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletins. 

1910.  June  Supplement — Selecting  Seed  Corn. 

1914.  May — Insect  Enemies  of  Corn. 

1916.  April — Report  of  Variety  Tests  of  Com  for 
1915. 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletins. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  19.    List  of  Publications— 
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Classified  for  Use  of  Teachers.  'Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  81.  Corn  Culture  in  the 
South.  Superintendent  of  nocummls,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  199.  Corn  Growing.  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  253.  Germination  of  Seed 
Corn.  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  313.  Harvesting  and  Stor- 
ing of  Corn.  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  409.  School  Lessons  on 
Corn.  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  414.  Corn  Cultivation. 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  N.  C. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  415.  Seed  Corn.  Sujierin- 
temlent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  537.  How  to  Grow  an  Acre 
of  Corn.  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  653.  Lessons  on  Corn  for 
Rural  Elementary  Schools.  Superintendent  of  Doc- 
uments, Washington,  D.  C. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  856.  Control  of  Disease 
and  Insect.  Eenemies  of  the  Home  Vegetable  Gar- 
den. Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  934.  Home  Gardening  in 
the  South.  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

The  above  Bulletin  No.  653  (Lessons  on  Corn  for 
Rural  Elementary  Schools),  prepared  by  an  ex)ieri- 
enced  teacher,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  rural 
teacher  who  attempts  to  teach  Agriculture.  The 
twelve  lessons  outlined  on  corn  indicate  how  the 
subject  may  be  presented,  and  gives  excellent  refer- 
ences and  exercises.  On  pages  72  and  73  of  the 
North  Carolina  Corn  Bulletin  is  also  a  good  outline 
on  the  study  of  corn.  With  the  amount  of  material 
already  available,  which  has  been  prepared  by  mas- 
ters, it  seems  useless  to  make  out  any  other  lessou 
outlines. 


MODIFICATIONS    IN    PLANS    FOR    THE    PRO- 
MOTION   OF    VOCATIONAL    AGRICUL- 
TURE AND  HOME  ECONOMICS. 

By  T.  E.  Browne,  Director. 

Since  the  appearance  of  an  article  on  the  work  of 
the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  in  the 
May  issue  of  North  Carolina  Education,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
Dr.  E.  C.  Brooks,  and  the  writer,  have  held  a  con- 
ference with  the  Federal  officials  in  Washington, 
with  reference  to  the  adaptation  of  plans  for  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  and  home  economics  to 
North  Carolina  conditions. 

According  to  an  agreement  at  this  conference, 
hereafter,  where  students  of  vocational  agriculture 
have  a  definite  home  project  or  school  project  of  suf- 
ficient size  and  scope  to  occupy  the  equivalent  of 
ninety  minutes  daily  throughout  the  school  term,  or 
two  hundred  and  forty  clock  hours,  the  student  in 
vocational  agriculture  will  only  be  required  to  de- 
vote ninety  minutes  daily  to  agriculture,  including 
supervised  study,  recitation  and  laboratory  work, 
except  in  cases  where  the  teacher  wants  to  use  the 
student  for  shop  work  and  field  trips.  In  these 
cases  the  student  will  be  expected  to  give  whatever 


time  the  teacher  requires  for  this  type  of  practical 
work.  In  this  case  the  student  will  be  required  to 
do  the  work  upon  his  home  project  and  keep  a  very 
accurate  record  of  all  items  of  cost,  including  labor, 
seed  and  fertilizer,  and  all  the  work  must  be  done 
under  the  close  supervision  of  the  teacher  of  agri- 
culture. This  practical  work  is  just  as  much  a  part 
of  the  student's  school  work  as  work  done  during 
the  ninety  minutes  of  the  school  daJ^ 

AVith  reference  to  home  economies  classes,  the 
Federal  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  framers  of 
the  act  are  especially  anxious  that  as  much  of  the 
funds  due  the  State  for  the  promotion  of  home  eco- 
nomics education  as  possible  be  used  in  evening  and 
part-time  classes  for  women  and  girls  who  have  al- 
ready entered  employment,  either  as  housekeepers 
and  home-makers  or  as  workers  in  stores  and  shops. 
It  is  the  desii'e  of  the  board  to  promote  this  type  of 
home  economics  edm-ation  just  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
1)U'. 

With  i-crcrcncc  lo  I  lie  classes  in  day  schools,  the 
j'equirement  now  is  lliat  the  girls  shall  devote 
ninety  minutes  daily  to  home  economics  instruction 
of  a  practical  nature,  and  in  addition  the  equivalent 
of  sixty  minutes  daily  to  related  science ;  the  re- 
lated science,  however,  not  necessarily  being  taught 
in  segregatecl  classes.  This  permits  the  girls  taking 
home  economics  to  take  their  science  along  with  the 
other  students  in  the  high  school ;  but  it  is  the  desire 
of  the  board,  in  outlining  the  course  of  study  in 
vocational  home  economics,  to  try  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  making  all  the  science  work  more 
practical  and  more  closely  related  to  the  lives  and 
activities  of  the  students. 

In  this  case,  however,  the  work  will  not  be  con- 
sidered vocational,  and  the  teacher  of  science  can- 
not be  reimbursed  from  vocational  funds;  but  the 
teacher  of  home  economics,  for  the  time  actually  de- 
voted to  the  subject,  can  receive  half  of  her  salary 
from  vocational  funds. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  board  that,  under  this  kind 
of  regulation,  a  great  many  schools  in  the  State  can 
avail  themselves  of  vocational  aid  for  the  promotion 
of  both  agriculture  and  home  economics. 


THE  TEN  TESTS  OF  READING. 

By  M.  B.  Andrews. 

The  following  questions  are  designated  to  guide 
.you  in  your  reading.  You  have  not  completely  mas- 
tered a  story  until  you  can  fully  and  accurately  an- 
swer each  of  these  questions.  To  go  over  a  story  is 
the  first  step  in  reading.  To  master  the  content  is 
the  second  step.  To  judge  the  content  and  reach  a 
correct  conclusion  as  to  its  worth  is  the  third  step 
in  reading.  To  read  six  books  properly  is  worth 
more  than  to  read  six  hundred  carelessly. 

1.  Who  wrote  the  story'' 

2.  Is  the  author  an  old  or  a  present-day  writer? 

3.  When  and  where  was  the  story  first  published? 

4.  Does  it  especially  appeal  to  you? 

5.  Can  you  tell  the  story  clearly  in  your  own 
words  ? 

6.  Have  3^ou  ever  read  anvthing  else  somewhat 
like  it? 

7.  Do  you  feel  personally  acquainted  with  the 
characters? 

8.  Can  you  name  the  most  appealing  cliaracter'' 
The  meanest  character? 

9.  Does  the  story  teach  anything?    What? 

10.  Would  you  gladly  hand  the  story  to  your  best 
friend  ? 
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A  RURAL  SUPERVISOR'S  PLAN  FOR  NEXT  YEAR 

By  Miss  Annie  Clierry. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brogden,  I  am  herewith 
enclosing-  my  outlined  plan  of  work  for  the  year 
1919-1920.  It  is,  necessarily  so,  a  tentative  one;  but 
at  the  same  time  1  have  tried  to  be  as  definite  as 
possible.  I  am  also  suggesting  several  topics  that  I 
M'ould  like  to  hear  discussed  at  the  conference. 

For  the  coming  year  we  are  planning  to  hold  a 
threedays  conference  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
Halifax*  County  schools  in  the  fall,  two  meetings  at 
each  group  center  during  the  year,  and  a  final  gen- 
eral meeting  to  take  care  of  the  closing  features  of 
each  school. 

A  Conference  Before  the  Opening  of  School. 

At  our  three-days  conference  we  shall  attempt  a 
program  tliat  will  aim  toward  making  the  opening 
of  school  mean  more  to  every  cliild  in  that  school, 
and  to  assist  in  launching  the  year's  work  in  the 
best  possible.  All  the  details  have  not  been  arranged 
yet,  but  the  following  topics  will  be  given  promi- 
nence, without  a  doubt : 

1.  HoAv  to  make  ready  for  the  opening  day  of 
school. 

2.  Gradation  and  classification  of  pupils. 

3.  How  to  make  a  daily  schedule — comparison  and 
discussion  of  schedules  following  later  during  the 
conference. 

4.  Register,  actual  census,  and  reports  in  general. 

5.  Course  of  Study. 

6.  Reading  Circle  work.  We  expect  to  have  our 
books  on  hand  for  every  teacher,  and  shall  attempt 
to  begin  a  very  definite  and  intensive  study  of  it 
during  the  conference.  This  work  will  be  continued 
at  the  group  meetings  later. 

7.  Explanation  of  Pupils'  Reading  Circle  work. 

8.  Community  activities  and  club  work  in  general 
and  particular. 

9.  Plans  for  historical  drama,  if  such  is  found  pos- 
sible. 

10.  Discussion  of  triangular  debate  plan  for  larger 
schools  against  neighboring  county  schools  of  same 
type. 

11.  The  school  as  a  center  of  community  inter- 
ests— teacher's  part  and  community's  part  in  such 

>  a  plan  of  development. 

12.  Essentials  of  a  growing  school — Mr.  Brogden. 
(At  the  close  of  tlie  first  month's  work,  each  teacher 
will  be  expected  to  indicate  the  specific  line  along 
which  she  is  planning  to  improve  her  school  during 
the  school  year.) 

13.  Explanation  of  the  county  healtii  survey — Dr. 
Cooper. 

14.  How  the  teachers  can  assist  in  this  big  cru- 
sade. 

15.  Improvement  Day  and  its  possibilities  for  bet- 
ter school  homes. 

16.  Relation  of  wholesome  athletics  to  health  cam- 
paign. 

17.  Plans  for  School  Column. 

18.  Separate  meeting  of  Group  Center  teachers. 

At  Group  Meetings. 

At  our  first  series  of  Group  Meetings  the  follow- 
ing topics  will  enlist  our  attention: 

1.  Discussion  of  observation  work. 

2.  Further  discussion  of  organization  of  school, 
daily  schedule,  etc. 

3.  Some  particular  phase  of  the  Reading  Circle 
work  discussed  by  all  teachers  present.  The  demon- 
stration   teaching   will   follow   closely    the    lines    of 


thought  as  presented  in  book.  Teachers  will  bring 
specimens  of  their  language  written  work  to  each 
meeting,  and  same  will  be  discussed. 

4.  How  I  have  assisted  in  the  health  campaign  so 
far.     Discussion,  led  by  teachers. 

5.  Improvement  Day  and  its  results  in  my  own 
school. 

6.  What  I  have  done  to  arouse  mj-  comnumity  to 
real  concerted  action.  Talks  by  certain  teachers 
who  have  launched  the  real  community  spirit. 

7.  Comparative  reports  on  attendance,  tardies, 
etc. 

8.  Impressive  points  of  Group  School. 

The  following  topics  will  be  discussed  at  our  sec- 
ond series  of  meetings: 

1.  Same  as  above. 

2.  How  I  am  following  up  sanitary  conditions  in 
my  school  and  community. 

3.  Same  as  above. 

4.  The  value  supervised  play  has  been  to  my 
pupils  this  year. 

5.  Discussion  of  communitj'  activities  as  directed 
by  the  school  or  the  Country  Life  Club. 

6.  Comparative  reports. 

7.  Impressive  points  of  Group  School. 

Our  last  meeting  will  be  a  general  one,  at  which 
time  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  sum  up  the  year's 
work,  and  also  assist  the  teachers  in  closing  their 
schools  in  the  most  profitable  way.  We  shall  con- 
centrate upon  the  topics  given  below : 

1.  Promotion,  final  reports,  and  registers. 

2.  Reading  Circle  Test. 

3.  Final  plans  for  closing  events  of  county  schools. 

4.  The  school  as  community  center  during  vaca- 
tion. 

(a)  Proper  use  of  library. 

(b)  Summer  plans  for  Country  Life  Club. 

5.  What  I  consider  the  biggest  things  accom- 
plished in  my  school  and  school  community  this 
j-ear.     How  ? 

6.  Comparison  of  Group  Reports  for  the  year. 
I  wish  the  foUoM'ing  questions  discussed: 

1.  What  definite  suggestions  can  we  make  relative 
to  County  Reading  Circle  Plan  in  those  counties 
with  supervisors'' 

2.  How  other  supervisors  plan  and  conduct  their 
demonstration  work  in  language. 

3.  Wisdom  of  using  language  topics  to  provoke 
thought  on  certain  school  propaganda. 

4.  What  can  we  do  to  encourage  and  spread 
abroad  the  consolidation  movement,  based  upon  the 
big,  broad  plan? 

5.  In  what  way  can  we,  as  a  body  of  rural  -work- 
ers, effect  great  changes  in  the  attitude  of  the  people 
toward  the  problem  of  Rural  Education? 


There  are,  then,  two  lines  along  which  leadership 
or  individuality  may  manifest  itself — by  originating 
an  idea,  or  by  improving  one  already  brought  forth. 
Either  achievement  requires  that  you  deviate  from 
beaten  thoroughfares  and  travel  trails  of  your  own 
blazing.  All  standard-bearers  are  iconoclasts,  but 
eventually  the  regiment  comes  forward  to  the  flag. — 
Henry  Collins  Spillman,  in  his  book,  "Personality." 


The  next  issue  of  North  Carolina  Education  will 
appear  the  first  of  September.  Renew  j'our  sub- 
scription this  summer,  in  order  that  you  may  receive 
it  as  soon  as  published. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  MOTION  PICTURE  SERVICE  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

The  General  Assembly  of  1917  passed  an  Act  to  tendency  of  many  communities  to  commercialize  the 

Improve  the  Social  and  Educational  Conditions  of  service.                  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Service 

Rural  Connnunities    through  a  series  of  entertain-  •          .^^  ^.^^^.^^^^ 

ments,  vary  m  number  and  cost,  consisting  of  mov-  ^^^^.^^   ^^^.^^^    ^^.^^^^^^^    according    to    roads,    dis- 

ing   pictures   selected   for  their   entertainment  and  ^3,^^.^^.^  carefulness  of  operator,  etc.,  but  is  found  to 

educational  value,  which  the  State  Superintendent  ^g  approximately  as  follows : 

of  Public  Instruction  was  directed  to  provide.     An  ^.^^^  ^f  operating  unit,  complete— $1,100 

annual  appropriation  of  $25,000  was  made,  out  of  Salary  of  operator 1,200 

which  one-third  of  the  expense  of  these  entertain-  Rental  for  programs 600 

inents  was  to  be  paid  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa-  All  other  expenses '^Q'-' 

t ion,  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  State  Total  -- --  -     $3  300 

Superintendent   of   Public    Instruction.     The    State  ~~~~L~""ox  I     i>        it   J -1       <^-„, 

,,,„„,       ^.          ,  ,,                 ..         „  ,,      „..  Of  this  amount,  the  State  Board  of  Education, 

Board  of  Education,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  State  ^^^^^^^^,  ^j^^  j^^^^^  ^^^^^  one-third,  which,  it  happens. 

Superintendent    of    Public    Instruction,    decided    to  j^^j^^    covers   the   cost   of   operating   unit.      Tlie    ten 

combine  the  Motion-Picture  Service  provided  for  in  eommunities  composing  the  circuit  pay  the  remain- 

this  act  with  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Community  j,jg.  two-thirds,  amounting  to  $220  each,  which  they 

Service,  after  consultation  with  the  Board  of  Con-  i^pcure    by    admission    charges.      Ownership    of    the 

trol  of  tliat  bureau,  which  is  financed  and  directed  operating  unit  is  retained  in  the  name  of  the  State 

jointly   by   tlie   State   Departments   of  Agriculture,  Board  of  Education,  so  that  it  may  be  removed  to  a 

Education,  and  Healtli,  the  State  College  of  Agrieul-  ug^^  circuit  if  at  any  time  or  for  any  reason  the  ser- 

ture   and   Engineering  and   the   State   Normal   and  yjeg  should  be  discontinued   on  an  ycireuit.     If  a 

Industrial  College.  county  wishes  the  service  for  a  shorter  period  than 

After  careful  and  extended  investigation,  it  was  one  year,  it  may,  of  course,  have  it  at  a  cost  propor- 

found  that  tlie  most  economic  and  effective  way —  tionate  to  that  of  a  full  year. 

the  onlv  wav,  indeed,  by  which  the  service  could  be  ■ 

rendered  cheap  enough  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  FREE   GOVERNMENT  MOTION  PICTURES. 

average  rural  community-was  to  make  up  complete  ^j^^  ^^^.^^^  g^^^^^  Government  spent  millions  of 

portable  operating  units  which  would  be  put  upon  ^^^jj^^.^  ^^^,.       ^,^^  ^^^^  .^  ^^^^^.       ^^^^.^^^  pictures, 

definite  circuits  in  which  a  number  of  communities  .^j^       ^^^.^^.  ^^        achievement  that  led  to  victory- 

M'ci^  conveniently  grouped.   Since  the  County  Board  ^^^^  construction  of  emergency  cities,  ships,  docks, 

of  Education    under  the  ac  ,  is  made  custodian  of  ^.^^^.^^^^  ^^^^,j^^  ^,^^j  ^^.-^^^    ^^^^^^.  ^^^^^,     telegraph 

the  community  funds  raised  for  this  purpose    and  ^^^^^  telephone  lines,  and  the  operation  of  all  these 

directed  to  apply  in  its  own  name  to  the  State  Board  -^^  ^j^^     ^eatest  Service  of  Supply  the  world  has  ever 

of  Education  tor  the  one-third  of  the  cost  to  be  paid  ^j^^^^^^-   ^j^      ^j^^^^  ^,^^  ^^^.^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^.-^^^  ^^  ^j^^^^ 

out  of  the  State  appropriation,  it  seemed  best  to  ^^,,^^  ^,.^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^.^  l^^j^  ^^  ,^^j^^^ 

hmit  each  circuit  to  a  group  of  communities  within  ^he  War  Department  alone  has  thousands  of  reels 

a  single  county.  3,^^  hundreds  of  thousands  of  prints  of  these  pic- 

An  operating  unit  consists  of  a  motion-picture  pro-  tures,  and  every  returning  ship  brings  more, 

jector,  equipped  with  a  high-powered  incandescent  These  pictures  belong  to  the  people.    By  means  of 

lamp,  prismatic  condensing  lens,  and  spherical  mir-  g  projection  machine,  they  may  be  brought  to  every 

ror   reflector;   a    Delco-Light   plant   for   generating  school,  college,  university,  even  to  every  cross-road 

electrical   current,   with   extension   cord,   etc.,   com-  school-house,  and  shown  free  to  the  people, 

plete— all   mounted   on   a   specially   equipped   Ford  if   you   have   a   motion-picture   machine   in   your 

automobile.  .school,  or  if  there  is  such  a  machine  in  your  vicinity 

How  Circuits  Are  Organized.  that  can  be  used  to  show  pictures  for  educational 

The   uniform   plan    of   organizing   a   circuit   in   a  purposes,  write  to  F.  W.  Reynolds,  Visual  Tnstruc- 

eounty  is  as  follows:    Ten  community  centers  are  tion  Section,  Division  of  Educational  Extension,  P.u- 

selected,  having  in  view  their  location  in  different  reau    of    Education,    Department    of    the    Interior, 

parts  of  the  county,  so  that  they  may  be  conveniently  Washington,  D.  C— The  Illinois  Teacher. 

accessible  to  the  largest  possible  number  of  people.  . . . . 

Each  of  these  centers  is  asked  to  guarantee  to  the  FREEDOM  IS  KING 
County  Board  of  Education  its  proportionate  part 

of  the  entire  cost  of  the  service  for  one  year,  six  God  said,  J  am  tired  of  kings, 
months,   four  months,   or  three  months,   depending  I  suffer  them  no  more ; 
upon  the  length  of  time  the  circuit  proposes  to  con-  ^V  to  my  ear  the' morning  brings 
tinue  the  work.     In  return  for  this  guarantee,  each  The  outrage  of  tlie  poor, 
community  center  in  the  circuit  will  have  an  enter- 
tainment regularly  twice  a  month  for  the  length  of  Think  ye  I  made  this  ball 
time  the  service  is  to  continue.     To  cover  the  two-  A  field  of  havoc  and  war, 
tiiirds  of  the  cost  of  the  service  to  each  community,  Where  tyrants  great  and  tyrants  small 
which  the  community  must  pay,  it  has  been  found  Might  harry  the  weak  and  poor  ? 
well  to  allow  a  small  admission  fee  to  be  charged, 

with   the  understanding  that  all  over  the  commu-  My  angel — his  name  is  Freedom — 

nity's  proportionate  cost  of  the  circuit  will  be  re-  Choose  him  to  be  your  king; 

turned  at  the  end  of  the  period  for  which  the  circuit  He  shall  cut  pathways  east  and  M'est, 

is  organized.    This  plan  has  been  very  successful  in  And  fend  you  witli  his  wing, 

raising  the  money.    In  fact,  its  only  drawback  is  the  — Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
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WHAT  THE  GOVERNMENT  IS  DOING  FOR  ITS  DISABLED  SOLDIERS 


The  Federal  Board  of  .Vocational  Education 
thvougli  its  fourteen  distinct  offices,  has  avran-cd 
as  many  as  four  liuudred  various  courses  for  voca- 
tional training'  for  the  disabled  soldier.  Ihesc  em- 
brace professional  occupations,  such  as  law,  raecli- 
cine,  teaching,  engineering,  and  even  theology; 
agricultural  occupations,  including  professional  ag- 
riculture, forestry,  farm  management,  general  tarm- 
ing,  dairying,  beekeeping,  poultry  raising,  swine 
herding,  "trucli  gardening,  horticulture,  farm  me- 
chanics, and  many  other  lines  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion here;  commercial  occupations,  including  not 
only  shorthand,  stenotype,  typewriting,  boolilieep- 
ino-  and  general  accounting,  but  also  civd-service 
iiositions.  tclegrapliv,  salesmanship,  insurance,  and 
blanking-  and  trade  and  industrial  occupations,  in- 
cluding not  only  those  found  in  the  well  recognized 
trades  like  tli'e  metal  trades,  tlu^  woodworking 
trades  the  building  trades,  the  electrical  trades,  the 
automol)ile  trades,  the  textile  trades,  the  transporta- 
tion trades,  the  ciiemical  trades,  the  shoe-working 
trades,  the  clothing  trades,  and  others,  but  also  many 
highly  specialized  occupations  so  characteristic  ot 
modern  industrial  life,  such  as  autogenous  we  ding, 
electric  welding,  Avireless  operating,  shipbuilding, 
moving-picture  operating,  etc. 

Education  is  at  Expense  of  Government. 
While  tlic  voung  man  is  |nirsuing  these  courses  at 
tlie  expense  i.f  the  (jiovernment,  lie  is  given  $65  per 
month  and  provision  is  made  for  his  dependents 
while  In-  is  in  training.  They  range  from  tliree 
montlis  to  four  years  .courses,  and  the  man  s  previ- 
ous experience  and  education  will  determine  tlie 
length  of  time  of  the  training.  'It  is  Uncle  bam  s 
idea  to  capitalize  what  the  man  already  has,  and 
thus  aid  him  in  specializing  in  some  particular_  phase 
of  work  -For  instance,  if  a  man  has  been  a  farmer 
all  his  life  and  his  disability  prevents  his  resuming 
his  active  work  in  this  vocation,  he  is  given  an  op- 
portunity of  qualifying  as  a  farm  manager,  county 
demonstrator,  or  some  particular  branch,  as  animal 
husbandry,  dairying,  poultry  raising,  or  teacher  ot 
agriculture  and  allied  sciences. 

A  number  of  soldiers  has  already  begun  work 
in  such  schools  as  Georgia  Tech,  the  A.  &  E.  College 
of  North  Carolina,  the  State  University  and  various 
technical  and  commercial  schools  of  the  State. 
Others  are  taking  post-graduate  work  at  Columbia 
University,  Chicago,  Harvard,  Yale,  and_  Boston 
School  of  Technology.  Every  State  agricultural 
school  and  university  have  among  its  new  entrants 
next  session  a  large  number  of  our  disabled  boys 
who  gave  such  a  good  account  of  themselves  during 
the  world  war.  This  training  is  also  carried  on  in 
-  large  industrial  plants,  workshops  and  factories; 
and  when  a  soldier  has  completed  his  course,  the 
placement  officer  of  the  Federal  Board  secures  him 
a  position.  After  his  training,  in  a  majority  ot 
cases,  in  spite  of  his  liandicap  he  is  in  a  position  to 
earn  more  than  before  lie  entered  the  service.  Fifty 
thousand  disabled  soldiers  have  already  been  sur- 
veyed by  the  Federal  l'>oard,  and  those  desiring  this 
work  have  been  given  an  opportunity  of  taking  up 
the  vocation  that  the  man  and  his  vocational  adviser 
have  mapped  out.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  vocational 
experts  are  at  the  service  of  the  men,  and  after  a 
survey  of  the  man  and  a  study  of  liis  individual 
problem,  he  is  offered  the  training  that  will  best  fit 
him  for  his  life's  job. 


The  vocational  advisers  have  reported  tliat.  there 
iu-e  a  la  rue  percentage  of  tliose  who  cannot  write 
(,i-  read,  and  for  this  class  tlie  Federal  Board  has 
arranged  individual  tutoring  in  elementary  branches 
in  connection  with  teaching  them  a  trade  or  prepar- 
ing them  for  some  useful  occupation.  Special  train- 
ing has  lieen  arranged  for  those  having  lost  an  arm, 
leg,  eye,  and  the  stalf  reports  some  wonderful  prog- 
ress in  this  direction.  Every  disabled  soldier  is  to 
be  made  self-supporting,  and  in  this  way  will  still 
maintain  his  independence  and  self-respect.  _  They 
have  quit  thinking  in  minus  terms  and  are  thinking 
in  plus  terms,  when  they  realize  that,  after  all,  the 
value  of  a  man  is  from  his  neck  upward. 
All  School  Officials  Should  Aid. 

As  will  be  seen,  this  is  a  great  task  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  undertaken,  and  to  successfully  carry 
it  forward  thev  are  aiipealing  to  the  school  superin- 
tendents, teachers  and  all  the  welfare  agencies  m 
the  country.  We  are  looking  to  the  school  superin- 
tendents,to  be  the  "BigBrother"  of  our  disabled  sol- 
diers, and  we  expect  him  to  encourage,  aid  and  coun- 
sel him  and  show  him  how  vocational  training  will 
enable  him  to  partially  offset  his  handicap.  After 
his  training  and  placement,  he  then  receives  what- 
ever compensation  his  disability  may  call  for  to  aid 
him  to  supplement  his  earning  power. 

This  reconstruction  work  is  going  to  require  the 
liest  that  we  have  to  offer,  and  only  the  best  is  good 
enough  for  tliose  brave  fellows  Avho  stemmed  the 
Hun  tide  and  saved  the  world  for  democracy  and 
civilization. 

North  Carolina  is  in  District  No.  5,  with  the  ilis- 
trict  office  at  82:3  Forsyth  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and 
every  superintendent,  principal  and  teacher  is  urged 
to  send  to  this  office  the  names  of  all  the  disabled 
soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  in  their  respective  com- 
munities, that  the  Federal  Board  may  have  an  op- 
portunity of  assisting  these  deserving  boys  m  fur- 
ther training  Avhich  will  result  in  profitable  place- 
ment. 


FACTS  ABOUT  CIGARETTES. 

Hudson  Maxim,  the  noted  inventor  of  explosives, 

savs:  ,  .  •    •     1 

'"The  cigarette  is  a  maker  ot  invalids,  criminals, 

and  fools.  „  -r^        -.  ^ 

The  Cadillac  Motor  Company,  of  Detroit,  employ- 
ing more  than  7,000  men,  announces:  "We  will  not 
hire  any  one  Avhom  we  know  to  be  addicted  to  this 

habit.""  .,     ,  .   ,         , 

Thomas  A.  Edison,  of  world-wide  fame,  points  out 
the  harm  in  this  practice,  and^says:  "I  employ  no 
person  who  smokes  cigarettes."  ^ 

Henry  Ford,  maker  of  automobdes,  says:  iUe 
boy  or  young  man  whose  brain  is  fogged  by  the  use 
of 'cigarettes  finds  himself  hopelessly  handicapped. 

Ty  Cobb,  famous  baseball  player,  adds:  "Cigar- 
ette'smoking  stupefies  the  brain,  saps  vitality,  under- 
mines one's  health,  and  lessens  the  moral  fiber  of  the 

man."  .  , 

James  Gilmore,  missionary  to  Mongolia,  saui,  as 
he  emptied  the  liquor  that  had  been  left  in  his  rooin: 
"It  had  better  be  on  God's  earth  than  in  his  image. 
— American  Youth. 


No  numbers  of  North  Carolina  Education  are  pub- 
lished for  the  vacation  months  of  July  and  August. 
The  next  issue  will  appear  the  first  of  September. 
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A  WHOLE-TIME  SECRETARY  FOR  THE  TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY 

By  Frederick  Archer,  in  a  letter  to  tlie  State  Super  intendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


I  have  been  thinking-  over  a  plan  Avhieh  I  propose 
rouji'hly  to  outline  liere  1o  you  before  fioins'  any  fur- 
ther -with  it  -wluitevcr.  1  need  liardly  add  that  in 
lliis  plan  1  am  iiol  after  anybody's  "goat,"  but  am 
rallier  thinking-  of  an  extended  usefulness  to  teach- 
Ci-s  of  1he  Teacliers"  Assembly. 

I  understand  that  there  are,  roughly  speaking,  ten 
Ihousand  teachers  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
and  something  under  three  tliousand  members  of  tlie 
Teachers'  A.ssembly.  In  order  that  the  Teachers' 
Assembly  may  have  nn)re  nearly  one  hundred  per 
cent  memliership,  1  jn-opose  a  whole-time  secretary, 
at  a  sufficient  salary  to  secure  the  liveliest  and 
brightest  man  or  women  in  the  State,  part  of  whose 
business  it  shall  l)c  to  set  forth  cleariy  to  all  the 
teachers  in  North  Carolina  some  of  the  advantages 
of  belonging  to  the  Teaciiei-s'  Assembly.  Chief 
among  these,  I  slnnild  state,  would  be  tlie  listing 
each  year,  on  a  proper  blank,  full  infcn'mation  con- 
cerning the  training,  e.\]")erience,  salary,  and  success 
of  eacii  teacher  in  tlie  ser-\'icc,  such  files  to  be  open 
to  inspection  to  superintendents  and  ofticiels  in 
search  of  competent  teachers. 

By  way  of  explanation  of  the  last  thought  in  the 
above,  let  me  say  that  my  idea  is  that  many  excel- 
lent teachers  more  tlian  win  their  spurs  in  small, 
i.solated  villages  and  country  districts — earn  and  de- 
serve promotion  to  a  larger  tield,  where  tlie  salary 
would  be  nu)re  nearly  conunensurate  witii  the  (jual- 
ily  of  s(>rvice.  I'nder  our  present  system,  teachers 
of  such  type  are  nol  promjilly  promoted,  and  are 
under  somewhat  of  a  handicap  because  of  this.  Vov 
this  reason,  pi-oniising  young  teachers  hesitate  to 
aci-ept  work  in  the  outlying  districts,  knowing  that 
tliere  is  no  siire  metliod  of  being-  called  to  something 
higher  up.  With  such  a  scheme  tliorougldy  worked 
out,  they  would  gladly  become  members  of  the  As- 
sembly, paying  the  small  fee  of  two  dollars,  and 
secure  therefrom,  among  other  things,  the  benefits 
usually  conferred  by  a  teachers'  agency. 

Such  an  idea  as  I  propose  would  eventually  work 
itself  out  in  a  tremendous  enrollment  in  the  Teach- 
ers' Assembly,  which  would  necessitate  voting  in  the 
business  meeting,  not  as  a  mob,  but  through  accred- 
ited representatives  from  the  A'arious  groups — say, 
for  instance,  Greensboro,  with  its  one'  hundred 
teachers,  all  of  them  members  of  the  Assembly, 
would  be  allowed  only  one  vote  for  every  ten  mem- 
bers. 

A  small  part  of  the  initiation  fee  might  well  be 
kept  at  home  for  the  local  association  of  teachers, 
and  in  this  way  build  them  up,  because  of  the  con- 
sciousness that  each  local  association  would  have  of 
being  a  unit  in  the  larger  organization. 

This  is  not  an  attempt  to  displace  the  present  see- 
ri'tary.  The  State  can  M'cll  afl'ord  to  pay  him  gen- 
erously for  his  work  in  the  State  Superintendent's 
ol'tice,  and  tlie  Teachers'  Assembly  ought  to  be  alile 
to  afford  to  pay  equally  generously  anotlier  indi- 
vidual— intellectual  and  energetic — to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  Assembly,  looking  toward  one  hundred 
per  cent  membership,  with  corresponding  benefits  to 
the  Assembly  itself  and  to  the  State.  The  oiifice  of 
such  an  individual  could  Avell  be  in  Raleigh,  at  the 
office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 


tion, and  opportunities  for  service  to  the  teachers 
and  to  the  State  would  multiply  themselves  after 
the  machinery  were  created. 


RULING  OF  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  ON 
THE  SIX-MONTHS  SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  State  Board  of  pAlucation,  from  the  State 
Public  School  Fund,  apportions  an  amount  sufficient 
to  run  and  maintain  a  public  school  in  each  school 
district  of  the  State  for  a  term  of  three  months. 
Several  counties  of  the  Stale  levy  a  county  tax  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  these  schools  for  a  further  term 
of  three  months.  The  act  contemplates  that  a  county 
levy  of  not  exceeding  35  cents  on  -the  hundred  dol- 
lars worth  of  property  will  yield  a  sufficient  fund  to 
run  and  maintain  the  s -hools  for  this  further  period 
of  three  months,  and  the  coujity  commissioners  may 
be  compelled  In'  proper  action  to  levy  up  to  35  cents 
on  the  property. 

If  the  poll  tax  in  the  county  does  not  cinne  up  to 
$2.00,  it  may  levy  a  fioll  tax,  it  would  seem,  noi 
carrying  the  total  iioll  tax  beyond  $2.00.  If  the  35 
cents  levy  does  not  yield  an  adequate  fund  for  the 
further  three-months  school  term,  tlie  county  may 
apph'  to  the  State  Board  for  further  aid  from  the 
State  School  Fund.  The  question  is,  can  the  county 
commissioners,  when  the  35  cents  levy  is  adequate, 
voluntarily  levy  in  excess  of  the  35  cents?  I  take 
it  that  it  has  been  settled  in  this  State  that  the 
board  of  commissioners  of  a  county  may  be  com- 
pelled to  levy  a  tax  sufficient  to  maintain  the  |)ublic 
schools  of  the  county  for  the  conslitutional  tei'iii, 
and  this  oliligation  is  not  discharged  unless  and  unlil 
these  sciiools  arc  maintained  for  the  constitutional 
term.  If  the  pro-^-isioiis  for  the  six-months  scIkm.iI 
ai'f  do  not  maintain  these  schools  for  six-months 
term,  tJKui,  under  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  tliis  State,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  county 
commissioners  may  be  compelled  to  levy  such  tax. 

We  have  construed  the  special  tax  authorized  by 
special  school-tax  districts  to  be  supplementary  to 
the  obligation  to  maintain  the  schools  for  the  consti- 
tutional term,  and  may  be  used  in  such  districts  to 
prolong  the  school  beyond  the  constitutional  term. 
We  have  also  reached  tlie  eon-elusion  that  the  poll- 
tax  levy  cannot  exceed  the  constitutional  limitation 
of  the  poll  tax,  to-wit,  $2.00. 


"CORN  CRACKER"  IS  PLEASED  WITH  THE 
OUTLOOK, 

We  have  cause  for  congratulation  in  the  onward 
march  of  popular  education,  insomuch  as  we  have 
a  term  of  six  months,  carrying  a  decent  salary.  Let 
us  hope  that  some  of  us  who  have  borne  the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day  may  reap  some  of  its  benefits. 
The  disciples  of  Osier  would  relegate  me  to  the  scrap 
heap,  but  at  61  I  am  fairly  alert  and  vigorous.  To 
help  an  infirm  widow  of  70  and  one  of  2-1,  with  two 
very  small  children,  I  am  boarding  nearly  2  miles 
from  my  temjile  of  knowledge,  and  have  never  been 
late  in  four  months'  service.  Three  of  my  sons  were 
volunteer  soldiers  and  two  are  still  in  service — one 
in  France.  One  was  severely  wounded  and  was  dis- 
charged early  this  year.  Poor  as  has  been  my  sal- 
ary, four  of  ni.y  children  have  taken  high-school 
courses,  and  my  only  daughter  received  collegiate 
advantages.  My  sons  all  quit  good  salaries  to  vol- 
unteer— over  $100.00  considerably,  each. 
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WHY  TEACHERS  SHOULD  STUDY  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  OUR 

GOVENRMENT 

By  President  Woodrow  Wilson. 


(The  following-  letter  to  the  teachers  of  America 
was  written  by  President  Wilson  last  summer  and 
published  in  the  High  School  Quarterly  of  Georgia.) 

"Having  myself  been  a  teacher  for  twenty-five 
years,  I  am  glad  to  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to 
greet  my  i'ellow-teachers,  to  congratulate  you  on 
your  opportunities  for  public  service,  and  to  address 
"a  few  words  to  you  with  regard  to  the  peculiarly 
solemn  obligation  which  now  rests  upon  you. 

"May  I  not  earnestly  suggest  to  you  the  necessity 
that  yo\i  should,  by  study  and  reflection,  acquire  a 
deep "  spiritual  understanding  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  our  government,  whereof  our  Constitu- 
tion is  only  a  single  though  the  chief  expression,  in 
order  that' you  may  be  the  better  able  to  communi- 
cate the  spirit  of  our  institutions  to  your  pupils? 
The  country  must  rely  chiefly  upon  you  to  interpret 
America  to  the  children  of  the  new  generation,  to 
make  them  understand  that  it  was  by  the  law  of  its 
own  nature  that  this  nation  Avas  led  into  the  world 
war,  in  order  that  for  all  time  to  come  the  principles 
which  brought  about  its  own  birth  should  be  made 
secure ;  that  it  was  no  new  or  strange  doctrine  which 
drew  our  country  into  association  with  European 
nations  in  this  .supreme  enterprise,  but  rather  a  ful- 
flUment  and  extension  of  the  principles  for  which 
Washington  fought — a  necessary  application,  indeed, 
of  those  principles  to  new  conditions  and  to  an  age 
Avherein  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  one  nation  to  live 
apart  and  to  itself. 

"Under  your  instruction,  the  children  .should 
come  to  see  that  it  was  the  high  logic  of  events  and 
the  providence  of  G-od  that  the  United  States  and 
Germany,  the  one  the  most  consistent  practitioner 
of  the  new  creed  of  mankind,  and  the  other  the  most 
consisitent  practitioner  of  the  old,  should  thus  meet 
in  battle  to  determine  whether  the  new  democracy 
or  the  old  autocracy  should  govern  the  world ;  and 
under  your  instruction  the  children  should  be  made 
to  understand  the  stern  duty  and  the  supreme  -privi- 
lege wliieh  belong  to  the  United  States  of  being  in- 
terpreter to  the  world  of  those  democratic  principles 
which  we  believe  to  constitute  the  only  force  which 
can  rid  the  world  of  injustice  and  bring  peace  and 
happiness  to  mankind.  The  objects  for  which  this 
war  is  being  waged  with  indescribable  pain  and  sac- 
rifice cannot  be  kept  secure  in  the  future  unless  the 
children  of  this  new  generation,  for  whose  sake  the 
war  is  in  fact  prosecuted,  themselves  imderstand 
democracy,  not  as  a  mere  word,  but  as  a  living  and 
vital  thing.  It  is  for  them  that  the  sacrifice  is  made, 
and  by  them  that  the  fruits  of  the  sacrifice  must  be 
gathered  and  safeguarded. 

"You  who  are  in  daily  contact  with  young  minds 
have  a  unique  opportunity  to  instruct  them  in  the 
true  meaning  of  such  words  as  Liberty  and  Democ- 
racy, to  interpret  phrases  too  often  used  lightly  or 
thoughtlessly,  and  convert  them  into  realities  which 
shall  quicken  the  understanding  of  your  pupils  and 
thereby  make  the  more  valiant  and  determined  de- 
fenders of  the  faith. 

"Instruction  in  patriotism  has  always  been  a  duty 
in  American  schools.  It  is  no-\v  more  than  ever  a 
duty  to  teach  a  burning,  vnicompromising  patriotism 
which  will  admit  of  no  divided  allegiance,  but  de- 
mands all  that  the  heart  and  energy  of  the  citizen 


can  give,  and  at  the  same  time  a  patriotism  so  pure 
and  enlightened,  so  free  from  sham  and  subterfuge, 
that  it  leaves  room  for  intelligent  sympathy  with 
other  peoples  living  under  other  flags.  A  due  regard 
for  the  rights  of  other  nations  is  as  necessary  to 
enlightened  patriotism  as  an  insistence  upon  the 
rights  of  our  own  nation.  The  meaning  of  this  war 
and  of  America's  part  in  it  is  not  fully  compre- 
hended unless  we  understand  the  claims  of  humanity 
as  well  as  of  our  own  country  upon  us.  It  is  our 
present  glory  that  we  are  battling  for  oppressed 
humanity  eveiywhere  as  well  as  for  our  own  rights, 
and  that  America  seeks  no  selfish  ends." 


YEARLY  EARNINGS  IN  VARIOUS  OCCU- 
PATIONS.     , 

(Educational  News  Bulletin.) 
The  figures  below  represent  the  wages  paid  aver- 
age workers  in  different  occupations  in  each  occu- 
pation as  reported  from  the  following  cities :  Bara- 
boo,  Beloit,  Cudahy,  Kenosha,  LaCrosse,  Lake  Mills, 
Mineral  Point,  Milwaukee,  Platteville,  Prairie  du 
Chien,  Rhinelander,  Superior,  Two  Rivers,  Wash- 
burn. The  statistics  on  teachers  are  based  upon  re- 
ports from  forty-six  cities.  It  will  be  seen  that  the^ 
typical  city  high-school  principal  receives  but  $250 
more  than  the  average  plumber.  The  typical  high- 
school  teacher's  salary  is  equal  to  that  of  the  aver- 
age hod-carrier,  but  less  than  that  of  the  average 
bartender.  The  average  grade  teacher  is  paid  only 
$44  a  year  more  than  the  average  laundress,  who 
often  receives  one  or  two  meals  dailj^  in  addition  to 
her  wages.  If  the  proper  allowances  are  made  for 
board,  room  and  laundry  in  the  case  of  general 
housework,  for  board  and  tips  in  the  case  of  wait- 
resses, and  for  free  meals  in  the  case  of  laundresses, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  grade  teacher  re- 
ceives less  than  she  could  earn  at  any  other  calling 
listed  here. 

Average  yearly  earnings  of: 

City  HuperintcHd-  Day  laborer $    960 

cut $2,500      Semi-skilled    nia- 

Citji  Hiyh   School  chine    operator.      920 

Princiiml I,8i5      Factor.v  laborer  ..      900 

Plumber    1,575      Hod-carrier    900 

Miner   1.440      High  School 

Machinist   1.380  Teacher 900 

Mason    1.350      Telephone  opera- 
Shipbuilder    1,320  tor 900 

Foundryman    1,300      Grocei-y  clerk 890 

Painter    1,270      Stenographer   870 

Carpenter   1,250      Dressmaker   860 

Policeman 1,200      Elevator   operator     795 

Printer 1,165      Office  clerk  750 

Skilled   machine  Cook  700 

operator 1,150      Elemental  i/ 

Fireman    1,110  Teacher'. 6J,.i 

Janitor    1,801      Lau)idress  600 

Chauffeur   1,065      Waitress    465 

Coal  driver  1,050      General  house- 
Ice  driver   1,050         worker 300 

Bartender   985 


Perhaps  no  word  in  the  English  language  more 
surel}'  underwrites  a  man's  personality  than  "enthu- 
siasm," without  which  Emerson  said  nothing  great 
is  accomplished.  —  Henry  Collins  Spillman,  in  his 
book,  "Personality." 
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WHAT  SOME  OF  THE  COUNTIES  SAY  OF  THE  NEW  SCHOOL  BUDGET 


Sampson  County. 

"Monday  we  had  a  county-wide  committee  meet- 
ing liere  in  the  court-house  for  an  explanation  of  the 
New  School  Law.  The  committeemen  seemed  to  be 
very  much  pleased  with  the  new  legislation.  Our 
board  decided,  and  had  the  solid  support  of  all  com- 
mitteemen present,  to  go  the  limit  for  salaries,  inci- 
dental and  building  funds,  and  have  the  county 
funds  build  and  equip  the  school-houses  without 
local  aid.  We  leave  the  smaller  improvements  for 
the  local  districts.  The  county  will  build  the  house 
and  supply  it  with  desks  and  blackboards.  The 
county  M'ill  do  the  necessary  part  and  leave  the 
decoration  for  the  local  district.  Of  course,  the 
county  funds  will  build  the  sanitary  toilets.  We 
decided  to  build  this  year  toilets  for  the  white  girls, 
second  year  for  the  white  boys,  third  year  for  the 
colored  girls,  and  fourth  year  for  the  colored  boys. 
We  have  the  committees  from  all  over  the  county 
voting  with  the  County  Board  of  Education.  Their 
support  means  something  in  the  execution  of  the 
New  School  Law." 

Granville  County. 

"Our  budget  calls  for  a  county  levy  of  31  cents 
for  salaries  and  9  cents  for  building  and  incidentals. 
This  is  an  increase  of  5  cents  over  the  last  year's 
levy  for  a  four-months  school.  At  one  time  we  had 
about  decided  to  hold  the  levy  to  35  cents,  the  same 
as  was  levied  last  year.  But  after  a  more  careful 
estimate,  it  was  found  that  it  would  result  in  too 
close  a  skimping,  and  we  were  a  little  more  liberal 
in  the  salary  apportionments,  and  also  added  a 
thicker  slice  to  the  building  fund.  The  Oxford 
superintendent  and  trustees  co-operated  cordially 
with  us,  and  were  favoi-able  to  the  addition  of  the 
5  cents  levy.  They  get  their  part  of  it,  and  other- 
wise would  have  had  to  increase  their  town  levy. 
This  is  really  one  of  the  strong  points  in  keeping 
your  levy  up  to  a  high  level.  The  city  people  have 
to  have  more  money,  an  dthey  are  just  as  well  satis- 
fied to  get  it  through  a  county  levy  as  an  increased 
city  levy.    In  many  cases  they  prefer  this  method. 

"In  the  case  of  the  Oxford  district  this  year  it 
was  fortunate  that  we  could  get  a  larger  building 
fund  by  means  of  a  county  levy.  They  have  just 
voted  a  bond  issue,  and  it  was  intimated,  if  not  act- 
uall.v  promised,  by  the  trustees  that  if  the  people 
would  vote  the  bonds  the  levy  for  this  purpose  woidd 
not  increase  the  previous  one  to  exceed  5  cents. 
This  would  have  proven  far  from  adequate,  and  so 
they  eagerly  seconded  my  proposal  to  add  another 
5  cents  to  the  levy  for  buildings." 

Other  Counties. 

Supt.  F.  P.  Hall  writes  that  his  budget  asks  for  a 
special  levy  of  51  cents,  in  addition  to  the  State  levy 
of  32  cents.  This  has  been  unanimously  approved 
by  the  County  Board  of  Education  and  by  the 
County  Commissioners. 

Supt.  George  A.  Anderson  says  the  County  Board 
of  Education  submitted  its  budget  to  the  County 
Board  of  Commissioners  last  Monday.  In  this 
budget  he  asked  for  a  levy  of  35  cents  as  a  special 
eounty  tax  for  teachers'  salaries  and  10  cents  for 
buildings.  The  county  commissioners  approved  the 
budget  and  oi-dered  the  tax  levied. 

The  budget  for  Montgomery  County  asked  a  spe- 
cial county  levy  of  35  cents  and  5  cents  for  build- 
ing.    TJic  Board  of  Education  on  Mav  5th  voted  to 


allow  this  total  tax  of  40  cents.  Mitchell  Coniity 
levied  45  cents — 35  cents  for  teachers"  salaries  and 
10  cents  for  buildings. 


THE  LADY  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  DURHAM 
HIGH  SCHOOL. 

(Durham  High  cShool  has  a  lady  principal,  whose 
duties  as  defined  by  the  board  of  trustees  are  given 
below.) 

Your  work  as  lady  principal  of  the  high  school 
will  be  chiefly  that  of  leader  and  adviser  of  the  high- 
school  girls.  As  such,  they  should  be  taught  to  look 
upon  you  as  their  adviser  in  things  moral  and  social. 
This  can  be  eft'ected  by  means  of  conferences  with 
the  girls,  individually  and  collectively,  in  which  you 
should  have  the  assistance  of  the  room  teachers,  by 
means  of  interviews  with  their  mothers,  by  acting  as 
intermediary  between  the  girls  and  the  princiiial  in 
solving  problems  of  dicipline,  by  interesting  your- 
self in  all  activities  that  interest  girls,  both  in  and 
out  of  school,  by  helping  them  to  select  the  proper 
form  of  dress ;  in  this  j^ou  can  rely  upon  the  aid  of 
the  instructors  in  household  arts,  and  by  interesting 
yourself  in  their  personal  friendships. 

As  their  adviser,  you  should  look  out  for  their 
physical  welfare,  paying  s]iccial  attention  to  their 
habits  in  cleanliness  and  personal  hygiene;  in  this 
you  will  have  the  liel)i  of  the  nurse  and  of  the 
instructor  in  physical  training.  Sometimes  you  will 
have  to  suggest  medical  attention ;  this  will  be  done 
through  visits  to  the  homes  in  co-operation  with  the 
school  nurse  and  the  family  physician. 

In  the  school  you  should  help  the  girls  in  selecting 
courses  of  study  and  in  making  changes  in  the 
courses  elected  whenever  such  changes  may  be 
necessary ;  here  again  you  should  have  tiie  hearty 
co-operation  of  the  room  teachers.  Your  watchful- 
ness over  the  work  of  the  girls  should  be  so  close 
that  the  initiation  in  adjusting  a  course  of  study 
should  come  from  you  rather  than  from  the  pupil. 
All  schedules  for  girls  who  can  come  to  school  only 
part  of  the  day,  or  only  at  intervals,  should  be 
worked  out  by  you.  In  this  connection  you  will  be 
expected  to  work  out  some  plan,  so  that  girls  who 
have  dropped  out  of  school  to  work  may  be  brought 
back  and  enabled  to  get  some  training  that  will  help 
them  in  their  work.  You  will  also  try  to  secure 
part-time  employment  for  girls  who  have  to  work 
their  way  through  school.  Graduates  who  are  look- 
ing for  positions,  of  course,  should  be  aided  by  you 
in  securing  positions  amid  proper  surroundings,  and 
for  which  they  are  fitted.  You  should  keep  a  com- 
plete system  of  follow  up  records,  so  that  the  school 
through  you,  can  keep  in  close  touch  with  a  girl 
until  she  is  married  or  well  established  in  her  life's 
vocation.  Your  work  will  have  been  well  done  when 
any  girl  graduate  feels  that  she  can  come  to  you  at 
any  time  for  counsel  and  advice. 


Any  school  that  neglects  the  instruction  and 
training  of  its  pupils  in  the  getting  and  maintaining 
of  health  has  no  true  vision  of  its  real  function  in 
society;  it  is  building  its  house  upon  the  sand. — Dr. 
J.  Mace  Andress,  in  Health  Ediacation  in  Rural 
Schools. 


The  next  issue  of  North  Carolina  Education  will 
appear  the  fir.st  of  September.  Renew  your  sub- 
scription this  summer,  in  order  that  you  may  receive 
it  as  soon  as  published. 
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No  numbers  of  North  Carolina  Education  are  pub- 
li.shed  for  the  vacation  months  of  July  and  August. 
The  next  issue  will  appear  the  first  of  September. 


THE  SIX-SIX  PLAN  OF  DURHAM. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  Durham  City 
Schools,  at  its  May  meeting,  voted  to  reorganize  the 
Durham  system  on  the  six-six  plan — six  years  of 
elementary  work,  followed  by  six  years  of  secondary 
work.  The  resolution  provides  that  due  care  shall 
be  exercised  in  giving  the  bright  pupils  an  oppor- 
tunity to  advance  according  to  their  ability,  and 
allows  five  years  for  the  complete  working-out  of 
the  scheme.  It  also  provides  for  an  extension  of 
part  time  in  the  High  School. 


CHILDREN    ENTERING   SCHOOL   AFTER    THE 
FIRST  MONTH. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  the  authority  to  make 
rules   and    regulations   concerning   the   entrance    of 
children  in   school.     If  neither   the  board  nor  the 
committee  has  made  rules  prohibiting  children  from 
attending  school  as  soon  as  they  reach  six  years  of 
age,   they  would,   under   the   law,   be   permitted   to 
enter.     However,  the  city  schools,  as  a  rule,  make 
regulations  such  as  this :   No  child  will  be  permitted 
to  enter  after  the  first  month   of  the  fall  term  or 
after  the  first  month  of  the  new  session  begins  in 
the    spring   term.      This   matter   is    entirely   in   the 
hands  of  the  board  and  should  be  made  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  children.    In  case  a  child  is  well  pre- 
pared to  do  the  work  of  the  grade,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  child  should  not  be  permitted  to  enter.    As 
a  rule,  the  reason  for  keeping  children  out  of  school 
until  the  beginning  of  the  term  is  because  there  is 
no  class  that  such  children  can  enter,  and  it  is  unfair 
to  the  remainder  of  the  children  to  make  a  new  class 
just  for  one  child  or  t\vo  children,  as  the  case  may 
be;  but  when  the  child  can  drop  right  into  a  grade, 
it  should  be  permitted  to  enter. 


TEACHERS  SHOULD  ATTEND  THE  N.  E.  A. 

The  National  Education  Association  meets  in  Mil- 
waukee, June  28th  to  July  5th.  There  should  be  a 
good  attendance  from  North  Carolina  this  year.  The 
North  Carolina  headquarters  will  be  at  Hotel  Pfis- 
ter.  Those  who  expect  to  attend  should  reserve 
rooms  at  once.  The  North  Carolina  delegation  has 
been  reciuested  to  stop  at  this  hotel. 
^The  United  States  Railroad  Administration  will 
grant  a  rate  of  one  and  one-third  fare  for  round  trip 
for  this  meeting. 

The  National  Education  Association  is  now  at- 
tempting to  aid  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  in 
extending  its  work  and  strengthening  its  depart- 
ments. Many  of  the  far-reaching  educational  meas- 
ures before  Congress  now  have  had  their  beginning 
in  this  association.  North  Carolina  should  be  espe- 
cially interested  in  this  meeting.  The  Federal  ap- 
propriation for  teaching  the  industries,  agriculture, 
domestic  economy,  and  for  extension  work,  has  be- 
come so  vital  to  our  educational  life  that  our  teach- 
ers should  become  better  acquainted  with  this  work. 
There  is  no  better  place  to  become  acqua.;;ted  with 
it  in  so  short  a  time  than  at  the  National  Education 
Association. 


MR.  E.  E.  SAMS  RESIGNS. 

Mr.  B.  E.  Sams,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
State  Department  of  Education  since  1911,  has  re- 
signed to  enter  the  legal  profession.  He  will  study 
law  this  summer  at  Wake  Forest  College,  and  later 
will  enter  the  law  office  of  his  brother  in  Winston- 
Salem. 

Mr.  Sams  was  a  successful  teacher  and  superin- 
tendent when  he  entered  the  office  of  the  State  De- 
partment in   1911.     Having   served   as  teacher   in 
Asheville    city    schools,    as    Superintendent    of   Mc- 
Dowell County  Schools,  and  City  Superintendent  of 
Marion  and  Franklinton,  N.  C,  and  Fitzgerald,  Ga., 
he  brought  to  the  State  Department  a  professional 
spirit  and  skill  that  made  him  a  very  valuable  man. 
He   entered  the   Department   as   chief   clerk,   but 
upon  the  death  of  J.  A.  Bivens  he  became  Supervisor 
of  Teacher  Training  and  Superintendent  of  the  Col- 
ored Normal  Schools.  At  the  same  time  he  was  elect- 
ed Secretary  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly.     In  1917 
he  became  ex  officio  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Examiners  and  Institute  Conductors.     In  these  sev- 
eral capacities  he  has  served  his  profession  with 
loyalty  and  ability.     In  doing  so,  he  has  served  his 
State  well,  and  the  teaching  profession  is  indebted 
to  him.    He  gave  to  his  work  a  zeal  that  has  rarely 
been  surpassed,  and  to  his  profession  a  fidelity  that 
has  seldom   been  equaled.     And  on  his  retirement 
from  office  his  co-Avorkers  in  the  Department  pre- 
sented him  with  a  beautiful  testimony  of  their  love 
and  affection. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  North  Carolina 
Teachers'   Assembly,    by   resolutions,   expressed   its 
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regret  at  his  retirement,  and  its  high  appreciation  throughout  the  State;  for  his  'conimendablf  ehergy 

of  the  valuable  service  Mr.  Sams  has  rendered,  and  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty  placed  upon  liira,  and 

commends  him  for  his  uniform  courtesy  to  his  asso-  for  his  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  higliest  interests 

elates   upon   the   committee   and   to   his   co-laborers  of  the  teaching  profession. 


FIVE  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  FURNISHED  BY  ALAMANCE  COUNTY. 


Of  the  one  hundred  County  Superintendents  of 
Public  Instruction  in  North  Carolina,  five  are  natives 
of  Alamance  County.  A  picture  of  the  five  superin- 
tendents forming  so  remarkable  'a  group  is  shown 
above.  Beginning  in  the  back  row  from  left  to  right, 
they  are  J.  B.  Robertson,  of  Cabarrus  County ;  J.  E. 
Holmes,  of  Dare  County,  and  R.  W.  Isley,  of  Samj)- 
son  County.  In  the  front  row,  from  left  to  right, 
they  are  T.  R.  Foust,  of  Guilford  County,  and  J.  H. 
Allen,  of  Rockingham  County.  There  are  several 
points  of  general  interest  connected  with  the  history 
of  these  men.  •  They  Avere  all  born  and  reared  in 
Alamance  County,  and  all  ai'e  graduates  of  the  State 
Universit}\  And  while  they  are  all  young  men, 
there  are  among  them,  from  the  teacher's  standpoint, 
son,  father,  and  grandfather — Superintendent  Rob- 
ertson having  taught  Supei'intendent  Allen,  and 
Superintendent  Foust  having  taught  Superintendent 
Robertson.  This  information  must  not  be  construed 
in  any  waj^  to  deny  the  important  fact  that  these 
young  men  are  uoav  all  "boys  together."  It  may  be 
of  general  interest  to  most  readers,  and  of  special 
interest  to  some,  to  know  that  three  of  this  group 


are  married  and  wear  glasses,  and  two  are  yet  single 
and  able  to  look  around  without  artificial  assistance. 
The  group  was  photograi^hed  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  county  superintendents  in  Greensboro. 


GIVE   THE  PREFERENCE  TO  THE  TEACHER- 
SOLDIER. 

From  the  number  of  letters  received  in  the  office 
of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
manj^  young  men  of  the  teaching  profession,  who 
Avere  drafted  into  the  army,  are  now  returning  to 
private  life  and  desire  to  re-enter  their  chosen  pro- 
fession. Although  many  are  in  this  country,  several 
are  still  in  France,  but  expect  to  return  about  July 
1st. 

These  men  wlio  left  the  teaching  profession  be- 
cause of  their  counti-y's  call  in  time  of  an  emergency 
are  now  seeking  either  their  old  positions  or  new 
positions.  Unquestionably,  they  should  receive  the 
preference.  They  deserve  it,  not  only  because  of 
their  services  to  their  country,  but  also  because  of 
their  training,  which  will  make  them  better  teachers, 
principals,   and   superintendents.     Quite   a   number 
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has"  arifl' st'ilf  is" pUr'^iin^" bourses  "in  the  universities 
of  England  and  Prance,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
able  to  render  still  better  service  in  their  chosen  pro- 
fession when  they  return  home. 

It  Avould  seem  to  be  an  act  of  ingratitude  on  the 
part  of  those  in  authority  now  to  till  all  the  vacan- 
cies and  make  no  effort  to  provide  for  those  who  are 
so  worthy  in  every  respect.  The  Commissioner  of 
Education  of  the  State  of  Vermont  says:  "Every 
former  teacher  who  has  left  the  army  service  has 
been  offered  a  position  equal  to  the  one  he  left  in 
the  .State  of  Vermont.  We  are  offering  positions  to 
others  who  are  prepared  for  the  work." 

Those  in  authority  in  North  Carolina  should  not 
do  less  for  the  returning  teacher-soldier.  The  State 
Department  of  Education  would  be  very  glad  to 
receive  notice  of  any  returning  soldier  who  desires 
to  re-enter  the  teaching  profession,  and  it  urges  the 
school  officials  of  the  counties  and  cities  to  give  the 
preference  to  those  men.  We  have  already  heard 
from  several.  They  are  hopeful  and  believe  that 
they  will  not  be  shut  out  of  their  profession.  Only 
a  few  days  ago  a  letter  Avas  received  from  a  soldier 
who  is  now  studying  in  the  University  of  Paris,  and 
he  writes  that  he  is  preparing  himself  to  teach  in 
North  Carolina  next  year,  but  that  he  cannot  return 
to  the  State  before  the  first  of  July.  There  are 
many  otliers  like  him,  and  they  should  not  be  dis- 
appointed when  they  return  home. 


PLAN  FOR  TEACHER  TRAINING  IN  THE  HIGH 
SCHOOLS  or  CLEVELAND  COUNTY. 

Supt.  I.  C.  Griffin  sends  the  following  plan  for 
teacher  training  in  the  high  schools  of  Cleveland 
County,  which  has  been  approved  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education : 

1.  To  organize  three  classes  in  the  county — one  in 
each  of  the  three  accredited  schools.  The  pupils 
would  be  selected  from  the  senior  class  and  from 
those  who  have  already  graduated  from  the  schools. 

2.  1  would  do  all  the  work  personally  for  the  first 
year,  except  the  primary  work,  which  is  to  be  done 
by  an  expert  teacher. 

3.  The  classes  would  meet  at  such  hours  and  as 
often  as  the  work  demands. 

4.  We  are  assured  of  at  least  twenty  teachers  in 
such  classes,  and  we  hope  to  add  this  number  to  the 
teaching  force  of  this  county  as  soon  as  the  work 
can  be  completed. 

5.  We  have  already  worked  out  a  tentative  course 
for  the  training  class  in  Shelby  this  year,  a  copy  of 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

We  feel  sure  that  by  the  end  of  the  first  year  we 
can  demonstrate  to  all  parties  concerned  that 
teacher  training  in  the  high  school  is  the  only  hope 
of  getting  rid  of  the  second-grade  teacher  in  the 
rural  school.  Furthermore,  I  think  we  can  show 
that  a  whole-time  expert  teacher  in  charge  of  such 
work  and  the  addition  of  a  twelfth  grade  are  neces- 
sary. All  that  we  ask  this  year,  however,  and  all 
that  we  can  do  here,  is  to  make  a  beginning.  With 
$600.00  i  can  swing  the  work  for  one  year;  then,  I 
feel  absolutely  sure,  the  money  for  further  develop- 
ment will  be  forthcoming.  Our  County  Board  and 
the  trustees  of  the  schools  interested  are  very  enthu- 
siastic in  their  efforts  to  get  the  work  established 
here. 


PLAN  OF  THE  DURHAM  COUNTY  SUMMER 
SCHOOL. 

The  Durham  County  Summer  School,  for  teachers, 
which  extends  from  June  16th  to  July  12th,  has 
adopted  the  outline  prepared  by  the  State  Board  of 
Examiners,  as  follows,  to  meet  the  local  demands : 

1.  There  will  be  a  primary  instructor  to  devote 
full  time  to  Primary  Methods  I.  11.  and  HI,  as  out- 
lined by  the  board.  As  a  foundation  for  the  work 
outlined,  she  will  teach  three  sections,  of  ten  chil- 
dren each,  in  the  three  types  of  primary  readers 
classified  by  Rapeer:  one  section  in  the  Free  and 
Treadwell  Primer,  one  in  a  phonetic  reader,  and  one 
in  a  child-life  test.  The  pupil  teachers  will  observe 
her  teaching  from  one  to  two  hours  per  day  and 
discuss  its  various  phases  in  the  Primary  Methods 
periods  or  in  the  Rapeer  period. 

2.  The  grammar-grade  instructor  will  handle 
grammar-grade  Methods  I,  II,  and  III,  and  the  writ- 
ing and  drawing. 

3.  The  director  will  teach  Rapeer,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  practice  teaching  of  the  primary 
teacher,  and  will  offer  the  courses  in  primary  and 
advanced  geography  and  in  civics. 

4.  An  additional  instructor  will  teach  the  remain- 
ing sub.jects  outlined  by  the  board. 

5.  Trinity  College  has  off'ered  necessary  recitation 
rooms  for  tlie  use  of  the  teachers,  and  has  invited 
them  to  elect  in  the  College  Summer  School  any  pro- 
fessional or  advanced  courses  that  may  prove  help- 
ful to  them  in  their  work. 


LOCAL  HISTORY. 

By  Annie  Belle  High. 

(The  following  story  was  written  by  one  of  the 
high-school  pupils  of  Lowe's  Grove  School.  Durham 
County.  Local  history  is  a  rich  field  for  the  high- 
school  pupils.) 

The  section  of  Durham  County  now  known  as 
"Lowe's  Grove,"  is  located  on  the  Durham  &  South- 
ern Railroad,  6  miles  south  of  the  progressive  county 
seat. 

Long,  long  ago,  before  the  first  pioneers  came  to 
this  section,  the  Catawba  and  Coree  Indians  roamed 
the  forests  in  search  of  game  and  other  food.  Toda.y 
the  men  and  the  boys,  when  plowing  the  fields  of 
corn,  wheat,  or  tobacco,  often  unearth  Indian  arrow 
points  of  flint,  which  were  shot  from  the  bow  of  these 
Indians. 

The  first  house  was  built  in  this  section  more  than 
150  years  ago,  and  was  the  only  house  between 
Raleigh  and  Hillsboro.  This  place  is  known  as  the 
"Old  Herndon  Place"  and  is  on  the  plantation  of 
Mr.  J.  C.  High. 

When  this  house  was  completed,  tlie  people  came 
from  Raleigh  to  their  new  home.  The  man  brought 
his  family ;  also  a  milch  cow  and  calf.  Next  day  he 
and  his  son  went  back  to  Raleigh  to  move  more  of 
his  household  goods,  leaving  his  wife  and  smaller 
children  alone  until  his  return. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  lady  noticed  the  bleat- 
ing of  the  calf  and  the  cry  of  some  strange  animal. 
Going  to  the  door,  she  saw  two  large  animals  in  the 
lot,  attacking  the  calf.  She  at  once  thought  of  her 
rifle,  which  she  could  use  as  well  as  any  man.  She 
fired  the  gun,  but  failed  to  kill  either  of  the  animals, 
wliich  proved  to  be  panthers.  The  jianthers  killed 
the  calf  and  carried  it  into  the  forest. 

From  all  observations,  this  hill  has  been  in  culti- 
vation ever  since  it  was  settled  by  these  people.    On 
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this  place  is  an  old  burying-grouud  for  botli  ■white 
and  colored,  and  it  is  said  that  these  people  were 
buried  here. 

The  oldest  deed  in  the  community  was  written  by 
Thomas  Chilaguive  in  the  year  1744  and  was  given 
by  John  Earl  Granville  to  George  Herndon.  It  was 
approved  by  King  George  II  and  witness  by  W.  Lu- 
cas and  M.  Charter. — Lowe's  Grove  Reflector. 


CONSERVATION  OF  TEACHERS'  NERVES. 

By  J.  F.  Marsh,  in  School  News  and  Practical 
Educator. 

Says  the  teacher  to  the  good  lady  in  whose  house 
she  has  a  place  to  correct  test  and  examination  pa- 
pers and  .sleep,  "Don't  ask  me  to  any  parties;  don't 
expect  me  to  be  sociable;  in  fact,  please  don't  ex- 
pect me  to  be  hardly  civil  this  week,  for  we  are  to 
have  our  semi-semester  tests,  and  I  know  they  will 
absorb  all  of  my  time  and  'get  my  nerves.'  " 

"  'Surely,'  says  the  good  landlady,  "it  will  not 
take  all  week  to  find  the  standing  of  pupils  you 
have  been  teaching  every  day  for  nine  or  ten 
weeks." 

"Oh,  I  already  know  about  the  standing  of  each 
one,  but  we  must  do  this  to  get  a  record  for  the  office 
of  the  principal  and  superintendent.  It  will  take  us 
two  days  to  Jiave  the  examinations,  and  then  it  will 
take  all  of  my  evenings  to  examine  the  papers,  and 
about  a  whole  night  to  get  cards  made  out  for  the 
parents,  the  principal,  and  the  superintendent.  And, 
besides,  there  is  that  terrible  Permanent  Grade 
Sheet  that  must  be  handed  in,  complete,  by  Friday 
at  2  p.  m.  I  tell  you,  this  week  will  'get  my 
nerves.'  " 

During  said  week  pupils  and  teacher  are  in  a  state 
of  strain,  normal  conditions  are  smashed,  and  teach- 
ers, according  to  their  own  testimony,  merely  man- 
age to  pull  through  to  Saturday  without  a  collapse. 
Now,  let  it  be  understood  that  I  approve  of  some 
tests  and  examinations;  that  I  believe  that  stern 
duties  must  take  precedence  over  parties,  diver- 
sions, and  rest,  and  that  exact  records  must  be  ob- 
tained and  kept  in  systematic  order.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  those  in  charge  of 
teachers  should  make  more  conscious  efforts  to  re- 
duce the  nerve  strain  of  teachers.  If  the  teacher  is 
to  be  considered  only  as  a  hired  animal,  she  will  be 
worth  more  to  the  system  if  her  nerves  are  conserved 
when  such  conservation  does  not  detract  from  the 
real  worth-while  results  of  the  work  of  the  school. 

Many  principals  and  superintendents  are  reducing 
the  nerve  shocks  of  weeks  like  the  one  described 
above  by  such  measures  as  the  following: 

(a)  Aboli.shing  or  greatly  reducing  formal  exami- 
nations, especially  in  lower  grades. 

(b)  Making  tests  or  examinations  fit  into  the  reg- 
ular school  work  for  a  week  or  more,  so  that  teach- 
ers and  pupils  will  scarcely  realize  that  a  foi'mal 
examination  is  in  progress. 

(e)  Greatly  reducing  the  amount  of  written  work 
in  tests  and  examinations. 

(d)  Using  special  helpers  and  older  pupils  in  cor- 
recting papers  in  subjects  like  spelling  and  arith- 
metic. 

(e)  Applying  scales  of  measurement  as  a  part  of 
the  regular  school  work. 

(f)  Reducing  items  of  reports  and  the  number  of 
reports  and  records  to  rock-bottom  essentials. 

(h)  Arranging  time  of  tests  and  examinations  and 


time  of  ))romotions,  so  as  to  prevent  jamming  of  too 
much  work  into  a  certain  space  of  time. 

(i)  Systematically  discouraging  all  tendency  to 
excitement  and  "nerves." 

Now,  I  have  taken  all  of  my  space  in  discussing 
only  one  nerve  destroyer,  when  I  had  planned  to 
have  something  to  say  of  the  useless  nerve  strain 
often  l)rought  on  by  the  usual  method  of  making  big 
"drives,"  getting  up  "parades"  and  special  "pro- 
grams," attending  too  many  overlapping  "teachers' 
meetings,"  and  getting  ready  for  that  final  explo- 
sion "the  last  day,"  or  "commencement" — all  valu- 
able and  proper,  where  not  had  at  the  expense  of 
the  nerves  of  teachers,  which  are  still  more  valu- 
able. 


THE  TEACHERS'  FINE  EXAMPLE. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  teachers  of 
North  Carolina,  whether  employed  in  the  city  graded 
school-room  or  in  the  rural  schools  of  the  counties, 
are  about  as  poorly  paid  members  of  a  jirofession 
as  exist.  Yet,  regardless  of  this  miserly  jiolicy  that 
the  State  has  shown  toward  the  instructors  of  its 
citizens  of  tomorrow,  these  same  teachers  are  gener- 
ally found  libertal,  in  many  instances  beyond  the 
point  justified  by  their  incomes,  and  alwaj's  they 
may  be  counted  upon  to  enlist  in  any  movement 
looking  to  the  betterment  of  conditions  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  morals  and  health,  as  well  as  educa- 
tion. An  instance  in  point  is  the  action  of  the  teach- 
ers in  the  High  Point  schools  taking  the  lead  with 
their  own  money  in  an  endeavor  to  secure  for  the 
children  of  High  Point  a  playground.  We  are  told 
by  the  High  Point  Enterprise  that  "At  a  recent  fac- 
ulty meeting  of  the  teachers  of  the  High  Point  pub- 
lic schools  the  teachers  present,  or  rather  the  greater 
part  of  those  present,  pledged  themselves  to  give 
$125.00  towards  equipping  a  playground  for  the 
children,  provided  a  total  of  $1,000.00  was  secured 
from  other  sources.  This  offer  stands  until  the 
closing  day  of  school,  May  30th."  The  Enterprise 
article  goes  on  to  state  that  this  is  the  first  move 
that  has  been  made  toward  providing  some  facilities 
for  the  wholesome  amusement  of  the  school  children. 

We  doubt  if  any  community  could  spend  money 
more  wisely  than  by  providing  a  playground  or 
recreation  park  for  its  school  children.  Children 
are  bound  to  have  an  outlet  for  their  energy  and 
childish  enthusiasm,  and  if  they  can't  find  it  in  a 
playground  they  are  likely  to  find  it  on  the  streets 
and  in  some  sort  of  mischief.  Added  to  the  moral 
efi^ect  that  a  well  regulated  and  well  equipped  play- 
ground has  on  the  child  is  the  benefit  to  health,  and 
this  alone  is  worth  more  than  the  cost  of  the  play- 
ground, the  equipment  and  its  maintenance.  A 
healthy  child  is  generally  a  happy  and  contented 
child,  and  withal  a  better  child ;  and  the  school- 
teachers of  High  Point  who  are  willing  to  take  from 
their  own  purse  money  that  tliey  probably  can  ill 
spare  to  provide  this  sort  of  health-giving  recreation 
for  the  children  of  the-town  are  engaged  in  a  laud- 
able undertaking,  which,  we  believe,  will  find  a 
ready  response  ■  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
town  generallv.  It  should  be  an  easy  matter  for  the 
whole  of  High  Point  to  match  with  $1,000.00  the 
$125.00  pledged  by  the  school-teachers.  And  it 
should  be  done,  not  alone  in  appreciation  of  the 
unselfish  interest  that  the  teachers  themselves  are 
taking  in  the  matter,  but  that  the  children  of  High 
Point  today  and  those  of  tomorrow  may  have  some 
place  to  spend  their  leosure  hours.— Greensboro 
News. 
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News  and  Comment  About  Books 


XOTES  AND  CO>liME\T. 

Twenty-one  of  the  more  notable 
addresses  and  essays  ot  the  late 
Edward  K.  Graham,  whose  brilliant 
career  as  president  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  was  so  lamentably 
ended  by  his  death  last  fall,  have 
been  put  into  a  volume  bearing  the 
title  of  Kducation  and  Citizenshii), 
which  has  just  been  published  (G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York)  at 
tlie  mailing  price  of  $1.50.  The  pa- 
pers were  edited  for  publication  by 
Dr.  Louis  R.  Wilson,  the  librarian 
«f  the  University,  assisted  by  Pro- 
lessors  H.  W.  Chase  and  Edwin 
Greenlaw.  A  fine  tribute  to  the 
late  President  Graham  by  President 
E.  A.  Alderman,  of  the  University 
of  "\^irginia.  forms  an  introduction 
to  this  volume  ot  addresses  and  pa- 
pers. 

H     H     u 

Such  a  time  of  wonderful  achieve- 
nrent  is  the  present,  tlliat  a  book  of 
great  achievements  soon  runs  out 
of  date  unless  it  is  constantly  re- 
vised. Just  as  Great  Decd.s  ol  Great 
Men  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  Bos- 
Ion)  comes  to  hand  and  the  review- 
er is  reading  of  Columbus  and 
Stanley  and  Peary,  the  list  of  great 
adventurers  is  suddenly  lengthened 
l)y  the  successful  flight  across  the 
Atlantic  ocean  of  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander A.  C.  Read  and  his  crew  of 
five  other  aviators.  "An  epoch- 
making  event  in  the  history  of  the 
world."  Secretary  Daniels  calls  it. 
"On  the  rolls  ot  the  American  navy," 
says  the  New  York  Times.  "Read 
will  always  ihave  an  honored  place 
as  ,the  first  officer  to  cross  the  At- 
lantic in  a  ship  of  the  air,  and  sci- 
ence will  perpetuate  his  name,  for 
it  is  the  gainer  by  his  experience." 
Ot  course,  the  next  edition  of  Great 
Decd.s  of  Gicat  >Ien  should  contain 
the  story  of  this  first  trip  of  a  flyins 
machine   across   the   Atlantic. 

H     II     n 

A  very  large  number  of  the  se- 
crets of  conspicuously  sucessful 
salesmanship  may  be  found  and 
summed  up  in  the  fine  art  of  mak- 
ing one's  self  agreeable  to  others. 
In  ease  of  the  salesperson  at  the 
counter  as  well  as  of  the  one  who 
travels,  this  art  of  making  a  favor- 
able personal  impression  upon  the 
prospective  customer  involves  all 
the  points  of  (1)  the  mute  but  nonr 
the  less  effective  influence  of  tidi- 
ness and  good  taste  in  orte's  perr 
sonal  appearance.  (2)  good  man- 
ners in  apijroach  and  address,  (3) 
easy  command  of  correctly  enunci- 
ated conversational  English.  (4^  the 
offering  of  goods  possessing  wortli 
and  value,  and  (5)  a  knowledge  of 
the  selling  points  of  one's  goods 
and  the  buying  points   of  the  custo- 


mer. With  what  superb  mastery 
did  Mark  Antony  at  Caesar's  fune- 
ral use  this  knowledge  of  how  to 
make  his  wares  desired  and  of  trig- 
gering into  action  the  springs  of  de- 
sire! But  after  all,  are  not  these 
five  essential  factors  of  success  com- 
mon to  most  callings  which  involve 
the  art  of  persuasion?  The  fact 
that  they  may  be  learned  in  a 
treatise  on  salesmanship  should  not 
hamiper  their  wider  application  in 
other  callings.  That  is  why,  in  the 
reviewer's  opinion,  the  study  of 
l:ooks  like  Helen  Rich  Norton's  Re- 
tail Selling,  reviewed  elsewhere, 
should  not  be  limited  to  those  who 
would  become  skillful  sellers  in  the 
marts  but  should  be  pursued  also  by 
the  innumerable  youth,  irrespective 
of  calling  or  profession,  who  would 
become  "the  best  sellers"  of  what- 
ever service  they  may  wish  to  de- 
liver   to    their    fellowmen. 


have  been  drawn  from  life.  It  is  a 
good  tale  of  modern  farming  that 
should  inspire  many  a  boy  to  dig 
up  the  treasures  hidden  in  the  old 
neglected  farm. 


XOTICKS  OF  XEW  HOOKS. 

Xuniber  Stories  of  Ijong  A.n'o.     By 

David  Eugene  Smith,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  Teachers'  College. 
Columbia  University.  Cloth,  13S 
pages.  Price,  4  8  cents.  Ginn  <fc 
Company,  Boston. 

A  Ijook  of  stories  about  numbers, 
fascinatingly  setting  forth  the  meth- 
ods by  which  the  Chinese,  Egyii- 
tians,  Greeks  and  other  ancients 
wrote  numbers,  made  their  calcula- 
tions, and  played  with  number 
tricks  and  puzzles.  It  contains 
eight  attractive  colored  inserts  and 
ctlher  illustrations  unique  in  interest 
as  are  all  of  the  ten  chapters  of 
stories. 


Hidden  Treasui-e.  By  John  Thom- 
as Simpson.  A  Tale  of  Modern 
Farming.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  303 
pages.  Price,  $1.5  0,  net.  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott   Company,   Philadelphia. 

Here  is  a  story  that  needs  to  come 
to  pass  on  ten  thousand  Southern 
farms — a  story  of  the  reconstruction 
of  ideas,  methods,  and  materials 
that  turns  drudgery  and  hardship 
into  prosperous  living  and  greater 
rural  happiness.  The  coming  of 
Bob  Williams,  a  ;boy  who  had  re- 
ceived some  training  at  his  State 
College  and  wanted  to  be  a  farmer, 
to  his  grandfather's  old-fashioned 
run-down  farm  is  the  starting  point. 
,He  forms  an  alliance  with  liis  Aunt 
Bettie  and  is  backed  by  the  local 
banker.  New  ideas  get  loose  and 
things  get  to  happening  throughout 
the  entire  community.  Concre'e, 
running  water,  improved  live  stock, 
filling  the  incubator,  filling  the  silo, 
the  fair,  Christmas,  and  cost  ac- 
counting are  some  of  the  things 
woven  into  the  interesting  story, 
the  characters  of  which  are   said  to 


Personality:  Studies  in  Personal 
Development.  By  Harry  Colling 
Spillman,  specialist  in  Commercial 
Education  for  the  Federal  Board  foi' 
Vocational  Education.  Cloth,  206 
pages.  Price,  $1.50.  The  Gregg 
Publishing    Company,    New    York. 

This  is  an  inspirational  book, 
siimulating  one  to  make  the  most 
of  himself.  The  nineteen  chapters 
or  essays  were  originally  delivered 
by  the  author  as  addresses  before 
the  New  York  high  schools  and  sub- 
sequently with  some  modifications, 
were  spoken  before  hundreds  of 
schools  and  colleges,  rotary  clubs, 
ad  clubs,  and  chambers  of  com- 
merce. The  viewpoint  and  much  of 
the  information  underlying  the  ad- 
dresses were  gained,  says  the  au- 
thor, in  placing  more  than  twenty 
thousand  stenographers  and  busi- 
ness assistants  in  Greater  New 
Y'ork.  A  few  of  the  nineteen  titles 
are  Self-Survey  and  Control,  Think- 
ing I  Can,  Eyes  that  See,  "My 
Ships,"  Tides  of  Life.  The  Old  Home 
Town,  That  Which  is  Caesar's, 
Counting  Your  Friends.  The  style 
is  not  dull  or  poky  but  has  the 
sprightliness  of  a  bright  and  vigor- 
ous man's  spoken  addresses,  now 
startling  with  newness  of  expres- 
sion, now  glowing  with  the  soft  light 
of  humor,  now  h'omely  with  old  fa- 
miliar common  sense,  now  moving 
with   high   eloquence. 


Good  .Mannei's  and  lliglit  Conduct. 

By  Gertrude  E.  McVern,  Principal 
of  Training  Department  Philippine 
Normal  School,  Manila.  Illustrated. 
Book  One — Cloth,  2  62  pages.  Price, 
64  cents.  Book  Two — Cloth,  265 
pages.  Prices,  6  4  cents.  D.  C. 
Heath  &   Company,  Boston. 

Into  these  two  books  have  been 
gathered  a  body  of  golden  literature 
beai'ing  upon  manners  and  conduct. 
In  Book  One,  cleanliness,  obedience, 
honesty,  courage  and  self-control, 
work,  play,  and  loyalty  to  duty  are 
some  of  the  sub.iects  illustrated  and 
impressed  by  selections  from  T. 
DeWitt  Talmage,  Phoebe  Gary, 
Henry  van  Dyke,  Ruskin,  Kingsley, 
Riley,  Albert  iShaw,  and  a  long  list 
of  other  writers.  There  are  also 
studies,  dharming  they  are,  ot  pic- 
tures by  Jules  Breton.  Millet,  Car- 
negie, and  other  masters.  Dialogues 
and  other  instructive  matter  are 
worked  into  the  chapters  by ,  the 
author  herself.  Biook  Two  deals 
with  such  subjects  as  faithfulness, 
service,  ambition,  thrift  and  effici- 
ency, with  selections  from  O.  S. 
Marden.  James  T.  Fields,  The  De- 
troit News,  Edward  Rowland  Sill, 
Robert  E.  Lee,  and  possibly  a  hun- 
dred other  authors.   The  author  has 
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worked  in  also  much  iifstructive 
matter  as  in  Book  One.  Pull  page 
liictiires,  with  explanatory  or  sug- 
gestive  studies,  are  given  ot  Mil- 
let's The  Sower,  Watts's  Sir  Gala- 
had, Raphael's  Sistine  Madonna  and 
six  or  seven  other  masterpieces. 
There  are  also  valuable  suggestions 
to  teachers.  Remarkably  valuable 
aids  to  character-building  are  these 
two  welcome   books. 


Verse  For  Patriots.  To  encour- 
age good  citizenslliip.  Compiled  by 
Jean  Broadhurst,  A.  M.  Columbia, 
Ph.  D.  Cornell  and  Clara  Lawton 
Rhodes,  A.  M.  Columbia.  Cloth. 
3  67  pages,  7  illustrations  from 
paintings  and  photographs.  Price 
not  given.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
Ijany,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

An  ideal  aid  to  the  teaching  of 
patriotism  in  the  schools.  From 
the  verse  produced  during  the  war, 
describing  the  thrilling  deeds  of  in- 
dividual heroes,  and  embodying  the 
spirit  of  the  nations  battling  for 
rigllit  and  freedom,  have  been  drawn 
some  of  the  finest,  such  as — "The 
Road  to  France,"  Daniel  M.  Hen- 
derson; "Salutation,"  Marion  Con- 
thouy  Smith;  "In  Flanders  Fields," 
.John  McCrae;  "Verdun,"  Berton 
Braley;  "The  Old  Kings,"  Margarei 
Widdenier;  "The  Soldier,"  Ruipert 
Brooke;  "I  Have  a  Rendezvous  with 
Death,"  Alan  Seeger,  and  many 
more.  To  these  have  been  added 
the  deathless  songs  of  an  older  day, 
such  as  "The  Greeks  at  Thermopy- 
lae, '  by  Lord  Byron;  national 
songs  of  all  the  .Allies;  invocations 
to  the  flag  and  to  .  freedom,  and 
poems  born  of  the  spirit  which  holds 
all  men  brothers — a  true  interna- 
tionalism of  common  ideals  ano 
faith.  A  happy  conception  happily 
caiTied  out  for  bringing  the  minds 
ot  our  boys  and  girls  in  contact  with 
verse  expressive  of  some  of  the 
noblest  ideals  of  the  past  and  of  the 
present. 


.\l)l>lie<l  Economic  Uotaiiy.  Based 
Upon  Actual  Agricultural  and  Gar- 
dening Projects.  By  Melville  Thurs- 
ston  Cook,  Ph.  D.  (Lippincott's 
Farm  Life  Text  Series.  Edited  by 
K.  C.  Davis,  Ph.  D.  Cornell).  li:i 
illustrations.  Net,  $1.60.  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott Company,  Philadelphia. 

Intended  as  a  guide  to  experimen- 
tal work  in  the  study  of  plants,  such 
as  should  be  carried  on  in  any  high 
school,  and  as  a  preliminary  work 
to  the  agricultural  studies  now  rec- 
o.£nized  in  many  high  schools.  May 
be  used  in  schools  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject, the  available  laboratory  space 
and  equipment.  The  author  has 
been  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the 
course  in  botany  in  the  secondary 
school  sihould  meet  the  needs  oS 
very  different  classes  of  pupils — 
those  who  study  it  as  one  of  the 
requirements  of  the  curriculum   and 


10  whom  it  must  be  priniiiiily  a  cul- 
tural subject,  those  who  study  il  as 
a  pieisaration  to  agriculture  and 
lioitiriiliure,  and  those  who  may  use 
.  it  lo  liilfiU  one  of  the  college  en- 
trance requirmcnts.  The  plan  in- 
cludes three  things:  (1)  a  brief 
statement  of  recognized  facts  and 
principles  concerning  plants  and 
plant  growth  usually  given  in  text- 
books for  secondary  schools;  (2)  a 
list  of  simple  exercises  and  sugges- 
tions for  observations  which  the  pu- 
pil can  conduct  without  great  diffi- 
culty, (3)  a  list  of  questions  intend- 
ed to  be  suggestive  to  the  pupil  and 
to  encourage  further  studies.  In 
the  hands  of  a  competent  teacher, 
it  will  serve  to  inspire  the  pupil 
with  interest  and  enthusiasm,  and 
train  him  in  habits  of  self-reliance, 
close   observation   and   accuracy. 


(jlieut    Deeds    of    Great    .Men       By 

Evie  Corney  arid  George  W.  Dorland. 
Cloth,  2  42  pages.  Illustrations  and 
Maps.  Price,  60  cents.  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chi- 
cago. 

Here  are  stories  of  the  lives  and 
deeds  of  twenty-four  of  the  world's 
great  men  from  the  times  of  Darius 
and  Pericles  to  those  of  Stanley 
and  Peary.  Through  the  story  of 
the  achievements  of  the  world's 
great  explorers,  discoverers,  and 
conquerors,  from  the  fifth  century 
B.  C.  to  the  2  0th  century  A.  D.,  they 
give  an  idea  of  how  the  world  came 
to  be  known  ag  it  is  today.  Aside 
from  the  knowledge  of  history  and 
geography  to  be  gained  from  the 
book,  it  contains  valuable  lessons 
in  courage,  enterprise,  and  self- 
sacrifice,  as  well  as  means  of  in- 
struction in  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  numerous  illustrations 
and  simple  maps  aid  the  young  pu- 
pils in  the  tinderstanding  of  the 
text.  The  book  is  intended  for  pu- 
pils of  the  intermediate  grades. 

Garden  Crops:  Production  and 
Preservation.  By  Lester  S.  Ivins, 
Regional  Director  of  Central  States, 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Illustrated.  Cloth, 
335  pages.  Price,  $1,00.  Rand 
McXally  &  Company,  Chicago. 

^Vllat  has  been  gained  by  the 
war-time  stimulus  to  gardening 
shoudl  not  be  lost,  and  one  of  the 
things  taught  by  the  war  was  the 
educational  as  well  as  the  practical 
value  of  growing  garden  crops.  It 
takes  the  children  into  the  open 
air.  engages  their  personal  interest 
in  the  results  of  their  work,  brings 
them  close  to  nature,  teaches  them 
lessons  of  life-long  usefulness.  Here 
is  a  fine  text  and  guide  book,  treat- 
ing in  sixty-nine  chapters  of  the 
growing  and  in  eleven  chaiiters  of 
the  various  ways  of  canning,  preserv- 
ing, drying,  or  storing  the  numerous 
garden  crops.  There  are  110  attrac- 
tive   illustrations   imparting      life   to 


I  lie  Paiges.  Tlierc  ar,.  also  study 
outlines  and  suggestions  tor  lumif 
and  community  work  and  more 
than  thirty  pages  of  practical  sug- 
gest ion.s  to  teachers.  A  timely  work 
well  iierforraed — a  fine  text  for  gar- 
dening classes,  a  surpassingly  good' 
guide    for    amateur    gardeners. 


American  Leaders:  Book  I.  By 
Walter  Lefferts,  Ph.  D.  Cloth,  32  9 
pages,  85  illustrations  and  four 
maps.  Net,  $.92.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,    Philadelphia: 

Forty  of  the  great  Americans  of 
the  period  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution  to  the  present  day  have 
been  chosen  as  subjects  for  two  com- 
panion volumes,  of  which  this  is  the 
first.  The  work  has  been  written 
in  consonance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  of  Eight  of 
the  American  Historical  Association. 
The  twenty  biographies  included 
in  Book  One,  give  the  life-stories  of 
George  Washington,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, Samuel  Adams,  Patrick  Henry, 
Benjamin  Franlclin,  John  Paul 
Jones,  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  George 
Rogers  Clark,  Robert  Morris,  An- 
thony Wayne,  John  Barry,  John 
Peter  Muhlenberg,  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, Stephen  Decatur,  Jr.,  Oliver 
Hazard  Perry,  Stephen  Girard,  Dan- 
iel Boone,  Meriwether  Lewis  and 
William  Clark,  David  Crockett  and 
John  Charles  Fremont,  grouped  un- 
der headings  as  men  who  helped  to 
make  our  country  independent,  men 
who  helped  to  make  our  country 
strong,  and  men  who  helped  to  make 
our  country  larger.  The  details 
which  would  interest  children  of 
aproximately  Grade  Five,  have  been 
sought  and  presented,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  last  chapter  is  a  list, 
'Some  Books  to  Ask  For  at  the  Li- 
brary," which  draws  the  child's  at- 
tention to  the  best  in  history  and 
fiction  written  for  the  young,  and 
dealing  with  the  events  and  charac- 
ters in  this  book.  Both  children 
and  parents  will  find  it  valuable  in 
this  day  of  deepened  Americanism. 
Each  chapter  Is  followed  by  ques- 
tions, for  schoolroom  and  home  dis- 
cussion and   library  work. 


Siiils  and  Oops.  By  J.  G.  Mosier, 
Professor  of  Soil  Physics,  University 
of  Illinois.  Edited  by  Eugene  Daven- 
port, Dean  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, University  of  Illinois.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth,  420  pages.  Price. 
$1.50.  Rand  McNally  &  Company, 
Chicago. 

This  new  textbook  ot  agriculture 
presents  the  growing  of  crops  as  the 
primary  object  of  fanning.  Since 
the  soil  is  the  basis  of  all  agricul- 
ture, it  should  be  so  managed  as  to 
increase  in  productiveness.  The 
population  of  the  earth  so  nearly 
consumes  the  products  of  the  farms 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  large 
reserve;  every  idle  acre  must  be  put 
to    work,    and    every    working      acre 
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must  do  its  best;  to  permit  further 
impoverishment  of  the  soil  is  noth- 
ing less  than  a  crime.  Thus  reasons 
the  author  in  his  preface,  as  he 
looks  to  the  public  schools  to  meet 
the  conditions  of  tlie  near  future 
through  proper  education  of  the 
young  who  are  to  manage  the  farms' 
of  the  future.  The  introduction  on 
domesticated  plants  enlists  the  stu- 
dents  interest  at  the  start.  Then 
conies  in  the  following  chapters  the 
presentation  of  the  student's  work 
in  several  parts,  first  the  essential 
factors  of  crop  production  and  then 
the  crops  themselves.  The  plan  Is 
so  slmpil©  and  well  ordered  and  the 
style  of  treatmtent  so  clear  and  en- 
gaging that  it  should  be  no  difficult 
task  to  carry  a  high  school  class 
through  the  year's  work  upon  a  tide 
of  enthusiasm. 


The  School  Prlntshop.  By  Kath- 
arine M.  iStilwell,  Teacher  of  Print- 
ing, University  Elementary  School. 
University  of  Chicago.  Illustrated. 
Cloth,  23S  pages.  Price,  $1.00. 
Rand  McNally  &  Company,  Chicago. 

This  book  has  grown  out  of  the 
class  work  of  one  who  is  engaged 
in  teaching  printing  to  pupils  in 
the  eliementary  grades.  It  is  based 
throughout  upon  the  educational 
rather  than  upon  the  commercial 
value  of  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  printing  arts.  It  is  gratifying 
to  see  the  educational  value  of 
pritning  receiving  constantly  in- 
cneasing  recognition  in  the  schools. 
The  author  has  given  such  minute 
and  clear  instructions  in  the  chap- 
ters of  her  book  that  a  beginner 
would  have  no  great  difficulty  in  un- 
derstanding and  doing  the  things 
required.  The  learner  is  guided  in 
the  composition  and  handling  of 
type  matter,  reading  the  proof, 
locking  up  the  forms,  and  doing  the 
press  work.  There  are  chapters  also 
on  measuring  composed  typie,  on  art 
in  printing,  on  the  making  of  illus- 
trations, and  on  paper.  Of  excep- 
tional value  and  timeliness  are  four 
articles  in  the  appendix  for  teachers, 
namely:  The  Value  of  Printing  as  an 
Educational         Subject,  Selecting 

Equipment,  Arranging  of  Printing 
Rooms,  and  an  Outline  of  a  Course 
in  Printing  tor  Elementary  and  High 
Schools.  A  welcome  text  for  teach- 
ers and  pupils  in  th©  graded  and 
high  schools  where  printing  has  a 
place   in   the   course   of   study. 


A  Textbook  on  Retail  Selling..   By 

Helen  Rich  Norton,  formerly  Associ- 
ate Director,  Prince  School  of  Edu- 
cation for  Store  Service,  Boston. 
Illustrated.  Cloth,  293  pages.  Price, 
$1.20.     Ginn  &  Company,  Boston. 

The  very  ideal  A  school  book  to 
teach  children  -liow  to  be  clerks  and 
drummers!  But  here  it  Is,  "espe- 
cially adapted  for  third  and  fourth 
year  high-school  classes."  Well, 
since  we  must     buy     things,     there 


must  be  stores;  and  since  there  are 
stores  there  must  be  local  salesfolk 
to  sell  to  the  customers  and  travel- 
ing salesfolk  to  sell  to  the  mer- 
chants; and  if  there  must  be  sales- 
people, why  shouldn't  the  schools  do 
(heir  share  in  making  good  sales- 
men and  good  saleswomen?  Intelli- 
gent salesmanship  is  a  double  excel- 
lence; it  advantages  him  who  buys 
as  well  as  him  who  sells.  Dull 
and  unhumanlike  must  be  the  read- 
er who  does  not  find  this  book  as 
"interesting  as  a  novel,"  for  in  the 
sense  of  being  something  new  in  the 
average  school  '  it  is  certainly  a 
novel  book.  It  opens  with  an  en- 
lightening chapter  on  stores  and 
storekeeping,  in  which  are  discussed 
the  stores  of  the  old  days.  Evolu- 
tion oi:  the  department  store,  the 
store  as  a  service  center,  and  three 
famous  American  merchants,  name- 
ly: A.  T.  Stewart,  Marshall  Field, 
and  John  Wanamaker.  Other  chap- 
ters are  on  such  important  matters 
as  "Appearance  and  Deportment  of 
Salespeople,,"  "Merchandise:  Its 
Care,  Arrangement  and  Display," 
"Selling  Points  and  their  Presenta- 
tion," "Concluding  Sales,"  "Sugges- 
tion and  Substitutions."  Tliese  are 
only  a  few  of  fifteen  chapter  head- 
ings. For  facilitating  the  use  of 
the  book  in  class  work,  the  chapi- 
ters are  each  followed  by  stimulat- 
ing questions  and  problems  or  by 
assignments  for  outside  work  or  by 
both.  An  appendix  contains  sub- 
jects for  themes  and  special  topics, 
a  list  of  books  for  discussion  and 
general  reference,  and  a  list  of 
French  tierms  'salespeople  should 
know.  One  cannot  understand  by 
what  sort  of  queer  twist  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  publishers  are 
omitted  from  the  otherwise  very 
useful  list  of  books  and  the  proper 
pronounciations  from  the  list  of 
Frencrti  terms.  A  good  Index  com- 
pletes the  equipment  of  this  excep- 
tionally well  executed  piece  of  book 
making.  Not  salespeople  only,  but 
thousands  of  buyers  should  read 
this  refreshing  and  instructive 
hook. 


New    Secretary   and   Director   of   the 
North  Carolina  Library  Com- 
mission. 

After  ten  years  of  service,  Mrs. 
Minnie  Leatherman  Blanton,  secre- 
tary and  director  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Library  Commission,  has  ten- 
dered hter  resignation  to  the  com- 
mission effective  August  1.  It  was 
accepted  and  Miss  Mary  B.  Palmer, 
of  the  Library  School,  of  Atlanta, 
was  elected  as  her  successor. 

Mrs.  Blanton,  August  1,  goes  to 
Greenville,  S.  C,  w'h'ere  Captain  E. 
R.  Blanton,  her  husband,  will  be 
located  following  his  discharge  from 
the  military  service. 

Miss  Palmer,  the  newly  elected 
secretary  and  dir'ector,  served  for 
eight  and  a  half  years  as  librarian 


of  the  Carnegie  Library  at  Char- 
lotte. For  two  years,  she  was  pres- 
ident of  the  North  Carolina  Library 
Association  and  for  five  years  was 
its  secretary.  Recently,  she  has 
been  instructor  in  the  Library  School 
at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Blanton,  who  retires  from 
Library  work,  entered  upon  her 
service  with  the  State  of  North  Car- 
olina in  1909  when  she  organized 
the  work  of  the  commission.  Then 
the  work  received  an  appropriation 
of  $1,500  annually.  Now,  the  activ- 
ities of  the  commission  have  broad- 
ened to  such  an  extent  that  an  ap- 
propriation of  $S,000  annually  by 
the  legislature  is  hardly  sufficient  to 
take  care  of  the  program  of  expan- 
sion. Now,  every  county  in  the 
State  is  being  touched  by  some  form 
of  the  Library  service  except  four. 
Two  hundred  traveling  libraries  are 
in  constant  circulation  and  within  a 
few  days,  seventy-five  more  will  be 
held. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Blan- 
ton, North  Carolina  has  assumed  the 
leadership  of  the  States  of  the  South 
in  Library  work  and  by  the  means 
of  traveling  library  system  and  the 
package  library  systems,  rural  com- 
munities are  given  the  benefit  of 
good  reading  matter,  while  the  pub- 
lic schools  without  libraries  have 
been  able  to  accomplish  much  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  impos- 
sible. 


New    School    Ijaws    Ready    for    Dis- 
tribution. 

New  School  Legislation  containing 
the  general  school  legislation  enact- 
ed by  the  General  Assembly  of  1919, 
is  issued  as  a  separate  leaflet  for 
two  reasons.  First  it  can  be  print- 
ed and  distributed  more  quickly 
than  a  complete  pamphlet  contain- 
ing the  entire  public  school  laws. 
Second,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to 
use  the  school  law  pamphlet  issued 
from  this  office  in  1917  in  conjunc- 
tion with  this  leaflet  until  the  Con- 
solidated Statutes,  as  adopted  by  the 
legislature  are  completed  and  ready 
for  use.  The  next  public  school  law 
pamphlet  will  contain  those  portions 
of  the  Consolidated  Statutes  which 
deal  with  the  public  schools,  and 
will  not  be  based  upon  the  Revisal 
of  1905,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the 
past.  School  authorities  are  urged, 
therefore,  to  preserve  their  copies 
of  the  1917  school  laws  and  use  this 
pamphlet  in  conjunction  therewith. 


Mr.  Weaver  Marr,  who  relin- 
quished the  superintendency  of  the 
High  Point  city  schools  a  year  ago 
to  enter  military  service,  has  been 
re-elected.  He  was  in  France  tak- 
ing a  sp(ecial  course  at  the  time  of 
his  election,  but  is  expected  to  re- 
turn hoAie  some  time  in  June  and 
assume  charge   of  his   work. 
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Mr.  C.  S.  Warren  has  just  com- 
pleted his  first  year  as  superinten- 
dent of  the  Hamlet  graded  schools, 
and,  with  most  of  his  teachers,  has 
been    re-elected. 

During  the  summer  a  dormitory 
will  be  erected  at  the  Salemburg 
high  school.  Agriculture  next  ses- 
sion will  have  a  whole-time  teacher. 

Prof.  J.  a.  Mclver,  for  twelve 
years  superintendent  of  the  Wades- 
boro  schools,  has  been  elected  su- 
perintendent of  the  graded  schools 
of  Albemarle. 

The  graduating  class  at  East  Caro- 
lina Teachers  Training  School  add- 
ed $2  50  in  liberty  bonds  and  some- 
thing more  than  $4  00  in  money  to 
the  student  loan  fund  of  the  school. 

At  Louisburg,  Supt.  W.  R.  Millp 
was  presented  with  a  handsome 
watch,  the  gift  of  the  school,  as  a 
token  of  appreciation  of  his  long 
and  excellent  service  as  the  head  of 
the  graded  schools. 

New  Hanover  hag  voted  a  new 
bond  issue  of  $225,000  for  en- 
larged school  facilities.  With  $60,000 
in  cash  on  hand  and  $125,000  of  un- 
sold but  authorized  bonds,  the 
Board  of  Education  now  has  avail- 
able a  total  fund  of  $410,000  for 
schools  in  city  and  county. 

Prof.  R.  E.  Sentelle  will  head 
the  Wakelon  School  next  session 
and  a  course  in  teacher  trainingi 
will  be  added.  The  present  princi- 
pal and  seven  former  principals,  in- 
cluding Rev.  O.  L.  Stringfield,  the 
founder  of  the  school,  were  present 
at  the  recent  commencement. 

More  than  142  negro  pupils  in 
eight  counties  are  receiving  voca- 
tional training  in  agriculture  under 
the  State  Board  of  Education.  These 
pupils  in  thair  home  project  work 
are  cultivating  105  acres  in  crops 
and  raising  3  5  animals.  In  John- 
ston County  one  pupil  is  4  0  years 
old,  another  3S.  In  Pitt  County  a 
class  of  about  50  men  women,  and 
children  meets  at  night  three  times 
a  week  to  receive  instruction  in  agri- 
culture. 

Supt.   John   A.   McLeort   Will   Teach. 

At  the  close  of  his  term  as  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  in 
Moore,  Mr.  John  A.  McLeod  will  go 
to  Raeford  to  take  charge  of  the 
high  school  at  that  place.  He  has 
served  in  his  present  position  for 
13  years,  and  has  made  an  excellent 
official.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Raeford  schools  before     he     became 


county  supterintendent  of  Moore,  and 
the  people  of  that  town  have  made 
repeated  attempts  to  get  him  back. 


C.  E.  Offers  ^eads  Sanford  Graded 
■■^"feehool. 

C.  E.  Teague  has  been  elected  su- 
perintendent of  the  Sanford 
schools.  Mr.  Teague  had  charge  of 
the  Sanford  schools  three  years  ago, 
resigning  to  enter  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  law.  He  entered  the  radio 
service  during  the  war  and  was  used 
as  an  instructor  at  Clemson  College 
instead  of  being  sent  to  the  front. 
Mr.  Teague  was  elected  for  a  period 
of  two  years  and  has  accepted  the 
superintend|ency. 


County      Superintendent      of      Public 
Welfare    for    roliunl)Us    County. 

The  Board  of  Edueution  and  Board 
of  (Vmnty  Commissioners  held  a  joint 
nieetiMj;  on  May  5th.  and  together 
agreed  to  employ  a  County  Superin- 
tendent of  Welfare,  at  a  salary  of 
$1,500  per  year.  The  two  boards  agreed 
to  furnish  said  County  Superintendent 
of  Public  Welfare  with  a  Ford  road- 
ster, and  to  pay  all  expenses  for  the 
upkeep  of  said  car.  "Tlie  County  Super- 
intendent (if  Public  Welfare  is  to  act 
as  proltation  oftieer  to  the  County  Ju- 
venile Court.  In  this  capacity  he  must 
he  in  touch  with  all  the  neglected,  de- 
l)endent.  or  delinquent  children,  and. 
under  the  direction  of  the  court,  inves- 
tigate their  surroundinjrs  and  seek 
means  of  protecting  them  in  their  own 
homes  or  on  iiroliation,  or  of  getting 
them  into  suitable  homes  or  institu- 
tions. He  is  also  to  act  as  chief  school 
attendance  otfii'er  of  the  county,  to 
whom  will  be  reported  by  the  school 
officials  all  children  in  their  resiioctlve 
districts  who  are  not  attending  school 
as  provided  by  law.  In  all  these  rela- 
tions he  is  the  next  friend  of  the  child 
and  must  work  always  in  his  behalf. 
He  must  find  out  why  parents  are  not 
sending  their  children  to  school,  and 
seek  to  remed.v  the  cause. 


Gift      to      Greensboro      CoHoge      for 
Women. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  hoard  of 
trustees  of  (ireensboro  College  for 
Women,  announcement  was  made  that 
J.  A.  Odell,  of  (ireensboro,  had  given 
the  college  the  munificent  sum  of 
$100,000  to  be  used  in  the  construction 
of  an  auditorium  and  conservatory 
building.  It  is  understood  that  the 
plans  for  the  building  will  be  prepared 
at  once,  and  that  the  actual  work  of 
construction  will  begin  at  the  earliest 
date  possible.  The  location  has  not 
been  definitel.v  determined  on,  l)Ut  the 
new  liuihling  will  be  located  on  the 
front  campus,  in  proximity  to  the  main 
building. 

The   building   will   be   in   the   nature 


of  a  memorial  to  Mrs.  J.  A.  Odell,  rt-ho 
died  December  26,  1918.  and  who 
throu.gliout  many  years  was  a  staunch 
friend  and  supporter  of  the  college, 
having  been  elected  a  life  member  be- 
cause of  her  deep  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  institution. 

The  announcement  of  Mr.  Odell's 
generous  gift  will  be  received  with 
gratification  by  Methodists  throughout 
the  State.  The  need  of  a  large  audi- 
torium and  a  conservatory  for  the 
steadily  growing  music  department  has 
long  been  felt,  and  the  institution,  thus 
e(iuippcd,  will  be  enabled  to  render 
even  greater  service  in  the  future  than 
in  the  past. 


Mr.    T.    A.    FljTin,    North     Carolina 

Manager  of  the  Virginia  School 

Supply   Company. 

The  new  manager  of  the  North 
Carolina  Branch  of  the  Virginia 
School  Supply  Comipany  is  Mr.  Thom- 
as A.  Flynn,  who  took  charge  of  the 
company's  offices  in  Raleigh  the  first 
of  June.  For  a  number  of  years 
Mr.  Flynn  has  been  Philadelphia 
manager  for  tlie  American  Seating 
Company  and  comes  from  that  posi- 
tion to  take  charge  of  the  Virginia 
Company's  North  Carolina  business. 
The  new  manager's  advent  is 
auspiciously  ■  accompanied  by  the 
award  to  this  company  of  the  con- 
tract for  seating  the  magnificent  new 
high  school  building  in  Asheville,  of 
which  a  handsome  picture  appears 
in  the  company's  advertisement  on 
the  last  page  of  this  month's  cover. 
Mr.  Flynn  has  gone  to  work  with 
energy  and  enthusiasm  in  his  new 
field,  and  those  of  our  readers  who 
may  give  him  an  opportunity  to 
serve  them  will  find  that  to  these 
qualities  Mr.  Flynn  adds  an  experi- 
ence in  the  school  supply  business 
which  can  only  enhance  the  value  of 
the  service,  he  may  be  called  upon  to 
render. 


iSalem  College  at  Winston-Salem 
plans  a  marked  enlargement  of 
courses,  faculty,  and  buildings.  To- 
ward a  fund  of  $400,000  for  this 
purpose  the  General  Education 
Board  has  made  a  gift  of  $75,000. 

PKACE  OPENS  HUNDREIiS  GOV'T. 
JOBS  TO  TEACHERS. 

The  Coming  of  Peace  will  require 
the  complete  changing  of  many  gov- 
ernment departments.  Some  will 
spread  out  in  a  manner  never  be- 
fore attempted.  Teachers  are  spe- 
cially fitted  not  only  to  stand  well 
on  the  examinations,  but  to  receive 
quick  advancement  after  appoint- 
ment. Those  interested  can  get  a 
free  list  of  positions  obtainable  and 
free  sample  questions  by  dropping 
a  postal  at  once  to  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, Dept.  G227,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Immediatei  action  is  necessary  as  the 
examinations  are  likely  to  be  an- 
nounced any  day  now. 
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■^    Pai'ent-Teacliers'   Association   of 
Greensboro. 

Notwithstauding  the  many  handi- 
caps that  hindered,  the  Parent- 
Teacher  association  of  the  Asheboro- 
Pearsou  Street  school,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mrs.  Harry  Thornton, 
did  a  splendid  work  during  the  year 
just  closed.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
association  last  Thursday,  the  retir- 
ing officers  gave  brief  reports  of  the 
activities  of  the  association's  depart- 
ments. 

Mrs.  T.  A.  Glascock,  chairman  of 
the  program  committee,  reported 
that  seven  regular  and  two  special 
meetings  had  been  held  and  that  a 
splendid  program  had  been  carried 
out  at  each  of  the  meetings,  "Com- 
munity Health,"  "Community  Play," 
"Tlie  Teacher  of  the  Child,"  being 
some   of    the    topics   discussed. 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Finlator,  chairman  of 
the  activities  committee,  made  the 
following  report.  As  to  landscape 
gardening  project,  2  40  loads  of  soil 
were  spread,  seven  objectionable 
trees  were  removed,  four  young- 
trees  were  set,  24  shrubs  were  set 
and  15  pounds  of  grass  seed  were 
sown.  A  carnival  was  conducted 
which  netted  $112).  Two  rummage 
sales  were  conducted,  netting 
$84.67. 

Mrs.  J.  O.  Elliott,  treasurer, 
made  the  following  report: 

Recell>ts. 

Balance  on   hand    $    4S.00 

Story    hour    185 

Rummage  gales   84.67 

Carnival    112.00 

Art    fund    17.00 

Donations     130.00 

Board  of  Education 50.00 

Hotal    $443.52 

Expenditures. 

Grounds     $145.49 

Kitchen    129.00 

Play  apparatus    65.00 

Pictures 3  0.00 

Central  council    13.00 

(Stationery    4.2  5 

Balance  in  bank 56. 7S 

Total     $443.52 

— Greensboro  News. 


tion,  of  foods  and  cooking — and  all  this 
is  opening  up  to  the  minds  of  the  club 
members  a  new  world  of  thought  and 
study.  And  a  wonderful  field  it  is,  too. 
In  the  old  days,  farm  boys  "slopped" 
the  hogs;  today  the  pig  club  boy  gives 
them  a  balanced  ration.  A  few  years 
ago  we  "plowed"  corn ;  today  the  pig 
club  boy  cultivates  his  co'" '  .  are- 

ful  to  save  the  root  syste[i-«<-^M.MiHeli  as 
possible  \^hile  doing  it.  The  club  girl 
is  learning  about  the  various  kinds  of 
human  foods,  how  they  should  be  pre- 
pared and  served,  and  how  they  should 
be  balanced  to  promote  human  health 
and  well-being. 


TEACHERS      WANTED — $100      TO 
H30  MO.VTH. 

All  teachers  should  try  the  U.  S 
Government  examinations  constantly 
being  held  throughout  the  entire 
country.  Thousands  of  permanent, 
life,  positions  are  to  be  filled  at  from 
$1100  to  $1800;  have  short  hours 
and  annual  vacations,  vrith  full  pay. 
Those  interested  should  write  imme- 
diately to  Franklin  Institute,  Dept. 
G22  6,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  schedule 
showing  all  examination  dates  and 
places  and  large  descriptive  book, 
showing  the  positions  open  and  giv- 
ing many  sample  examination  ques- 
tions, which  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge. 

Progressive    Farmer   readers   should 


encourage  their  boys  and  girls  to  enlist 
in  some  form  of  club  work  activity  this 
season.  Not  only  is  the  information 
gained  of  real  value  to  the  members, 
but  the  association  with  others  engaged 
in    similar     work,     and    the    friendly 


HOME  High  School,  Normal,  Commercial 
CTTTnv  College  and  Professional  Degree 
Ol\JLJl  Courses.  Texts  Loaned.  Catalogue 
iree.  Teachers'  Professional  College,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


EAST  CAROLINA 

Teachers  Training  Scliool. 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  North  Carclina. 
Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree 
to  teach.  Summer  term  begins  June 
10,  1919. 

For  catalog  and  other  information 
address, 


Robt.  H.  Wright, 

PRESIDENT, 
Greenville,  N.  C. 


SOCIAL  WORKERS  WANTED, 


There  is  a  pressing  need  today  for  social  workers  in— 
Health  Education 
Industrial  Service 
Community  Service 
Visiting  Teachers 
Child  Welfare 
Juvenile  Courts 


Recreation  and  Playgrounds 
Rural  Community  W^ork 
Charity  Organization 
Travelers  Aid 
Red  Cross  Home  Service 
Social  Work  with  Churches 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH  in  Richmond  offers  courses  train- 
ing for  these  positions.    Next  session  begins  October  1.    For  information  write 

DR.  H.  H.  HIBBS,  Jr.,  Director.  1112  Capitol  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 


Put    Yonr    Boys    and    Girls    in    Club 
Work   Tliis   Year. 

Miss  Florence  Hovater,  according  to 
the  Alabama  Extension  Service,  re- 
cently sold  an  8-months-old  pig  for 
$86.40.  The  pig  weighed  540  pounds 
and  sold  for  16  cents  per  pound.  This 
pig  came  pretty  near  establishing  a 
world's  record  for  weight  and  rate  of 
gain. 

Similar  records  are  being  made  in 
corn  club  work,  in  poultry  club  work, 
in  the  baby  beef  clubs,  and  in  domestic 
science  work.  Boys  and  girls  are  learn- 
ing new  ways  of  doing  things.  Seien- 
tific  knowledge  of  feeds  and  feeding, 
of  soils  and  fertilizers,  of  plant  nutri- 


The  North  Carolina  College  for  Women 

(Formerly  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College) 


omro^p 


ssion 


JUNE  18- JULY  30. 

COURSES  for  Primary,  Grammar  Grade,  and  High  School 
Teachers,  and  for  College  Entrance  and  College  Credit. 

FACllTY  of  Specialists,  Practical  Teachers,  and  Administra- 
tors. 

SPECIAL  COIRSES  in  Rural  Education,  Public  School  Music, 
Domestic  Science,  School  Supervision,  Playground  Work,  Pen- 
manship, etc. 

OBSERVATION  SCHOOL,  Lectures,  Recreation  and  Entertain- 
ment, Teachers'  Bureau,  etc. 

LIVING  ARRANGEMENTS  comfortable  and  attractive. 

EXPENSES  FOR  TEE  SIX  WEEKS  $40.00. 

For  Bulletin  or  for  further  information,  address 

W.  C.  JACKSON,  Director, 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 
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livalrj-,  are  worth  much  to  the  /ature 
I'aiin  men  and  women. 

Those  clubs,  in  fact,  are  stepping- 
stones  to  a  better  Sonthern  agricnl- 
tuie.  In  just  a  few  years  the  farm 
boys  anil  girls  of  today  will  be  tlie 
farm  men  and  women  of  the  South. 
What  kind  of  men  and  W(]men  they 
shall  be — whether  alert,  well  informed, 
jirogressrt'e,  or  the  reverse — is  largely 
in  the  hands  of  their  iiareuts.  Put 
yi>ur  boys  an<l  girls  in  elub  work,  and 
yuu  will  be  helping  them  to  become 
better  farm  men  and  farm  \\'omen  and 
better  citizens. — The  T  r  o  g  r  e  s  s  i  v  e 
Farmer. 


Healtli    Work   iii    Durham   County. 

( From  the  Rejiort  of  Durham  County 
Superintendent  of  Health.) 

The  schools  were  visited  and  talks 
made  to  the  children  on  health  topics. 
In  the  fall,  arrangements  were  made 
to  commence  the  medical  examination 
of  children,  xA'hich  was  postponed, 
schools  closing  on  account  of  the  "flu" 
epidemic  and  the  inability  to  get 
nurses  to  carry  on  the  work.  This 
work  will  be  taken  up  the  first  of  the 
year  and  jiushed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

In  order  that  school  children  may 
get  a  greater  benefit  from  school  in- 
.speetiou,  I  recommend  thfit  you  include 
in  your  next  annual  budget  the  em- 
]iloyment  of  a  whole-time  dentist  to 
work  under  State  law.  The  State  will 
pay  the  expenses  of  this  department 
for  three  months.  The  scliool  inspec- 
tion of  our  city  has  shown  the  great 
need  of  such  a  department,  and  the 
county  schools  will  show-  equally  as 
large  a  percentage  of  defective  teeth 
that  could  be  easily  saved  with  proper 
attention,  while  if  neglected  may  prove 
a  severe  handicap.  Our  boys  and  girls, 
to  be  etticient,  must  lie  fit  from  every 
standpoint,  else  they  will  be  imable  to 
stand  the  test  and  strain  of  modern- 
time  requii'ements  in  the  various  walks 
of  life. 

The  history  of  medical  school  in- 
spection in  our  city  may  be  of  interest 
to  you.  April  2,  1914,  your  superin- 
tendent wrote  letters  to  the  city  and 
county  school  boards,  calling  their  at- 
tention to  the  importance  of  having  a 
school  medical  examiner  and  employ- 
ing school  nurses.  In  the  fall  of  1914 
(November)  medical  inspection  in  the 
city  schools  was  commenced.  This  ex- 
amination showed  671/2  per  cent  of  the 
children  with  physical  defects.  The 
tt'rm  of  1915-16  inspection  showed  66 
per  cent  with  defects.  In  1916-17  only 
'y2  per  cent  showed  defects.  The  1917- 
l.S  figures  are  not  completed,  but  it  is 
estimated  that  It  will  be  below  50  per 
cent. 

Tliis  is  .a  time  of  dollar  ethciencj', 
and  the  health  department  has  a 
chance  to  show  more  than  a  temporary 
saving  by  putting  itself  on  a  perma- 
nent economic  basis  in  fulfilling  a 
community  need.  Many  county  health 
departments  of  the  State  have  put  in 
dental  work  for  the  school  children, 
which  has  proven  of  great  benefit. 


GEORGE  PEABODY  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS 

Nashville,  Tennessee 

Offers  advanced  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Agricultural  Education, 

Rural  Economics,  and  allied  subjects.    Write  for 

catalogue  and  information. 

State  College  Summer  School 


WEST  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


The  School  for  the 
Forward-Looking 

JUNE  10— JULY  25 

Courses  for  Primary,  Intermediate,  and  High  School  Grades  for 
College  Entrance  and  College  Credit. 

Write  for  Catalogue  to 

W.  A.  WITHERS,  Director. 


UNIVERSITY  of  VIRGINIA  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

EDWIN  A.  ALDERMAN,  President, 

First  Term  June  23  to  August  2. 
Second  Term  August  4  to  September  6, 

COURSES  FOR   COLLEGE   CREDIT       COURSES    FOR    COLLEGE     EN- 
TRANCE.     COITRSES    FOR  HIGH    SCHOOL    TEACHERS. 
COURSES    FOKi    ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS. 

Several    hundred   different   courses   In   the    following   subjects: 

Aericulture,  Astronomy,  Biology,  Field  Botany,  Chemistry,  Domestic  Economy,  Draw- 
Ingr,  Education.  English,  P'rench,  Games,  Geography,  German^  Greek,  History,  Hygiene 
and  Sanitation.  Latin.  Library  Methods,  Manual  Training,  Mathematics,  School  Music, 
Philosophy.     Physical    Training.     Physics,     Psychology,     Story    Telling,     Writing. 

Special  courses  in  Drawing,  School  Music,  School  Gardening,  Aesthetic  Gymnastics. 
Playgrounds  and   Recreation,    Manual   Training.    Kindergarten   with    Observation   Classes. 

Attendance    last    session    from    24      States. 
Library    Methods,    Master's    Course,  Domestic   Science,    Special    School   of  Art. 

Definite  courses  leading  to  Professional  Elementary  Certificates,  Primary  Grade  and 
Grammar  Grade.  Also  Special  High  School  Certificates  and  Certificates  for  Supervisors 
of   Music.    Drawing,    Manual    Training   and   Agriculture. 


.  >The  Most  Beautiful  and  the  Most  Unique  Campus  in  America 

Pleasant  summer  climate — comfortable  accommodations  at  reasonable  rates.  Tui- 
tion   $15    to    non-Virginians. 

Music  Festival.  Fourth  of  July  Pageant.  Lectures.  Rural  Life  Conference,  Enter- 
tainments, Cheap  Excursions  to  .Washington,  Luray  Caverns,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Mon- 
ticello. 

Sixty-page    announcement    will    be    sent    upon    application    to    Chas.    G.    Maphig. 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL,  UNIVERSITY,  VA. 

MAKE  ARRANGEMENTS  NOW. 


When    writing   advortisers.    please    mention    this    paper. 
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A  prominent  educator  has  said 

"  The  greatest  of  all  lessons  in  civics  and  one  of  the 
hardest  to  teach,  is  the  application  of  individual  ser- 
vice—to home,  to  school,  to  community,  to  country." 

The  book  which  teaches  exactly  these  lessons  is 


TURKINGTON'S  "MY  COUNTRY" 


The  keynote  of  this  remarkable  nev\^  book  is  ideal  citizenship,  true  patriotism, 
and  an  understanding  love  of  country.  From  story-like  incidents  and  illustrations, 
the  author  gives  the  young  people  an  outline  of  our  governmental  system.  No  boy 
or  girl  who  reads  or  studies  this  book  will  ever  forget  that  he  is  a  vital  and  real 
factor  in  his  country's  life  and  on  him  depend  his  country's  future  honor  and  pros- 
perity. 


GINN  AND  COMPANY     :     PUBLISHERS 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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ALDINE  SPELLER 


IN  offering  this  new  Speller  for  the  consid- 
^eration  of  those  who  are  concerned  with  the 
teaching  of  this  important  subject,  the  pubhsh- 
ers  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  following  dis- 
tinguishing features : 

1.  Carefully  prepared  instructions  to  the  teacher. 

2.  Phonetic  lists  on  which  words  in  common  use  are  based. 

3.  A  systematic  and  comprehensive  presentation  of  the  words  and  spelling  facts  that  every  pupil  must  learn. 

4.  A  progressively  expanding  vocabulary  fitted  to  the  pupil's  present  and  future  needs. 

5.  A  large  number  of  dictation  exercises  based  on  the  words  found  in  the  spelling  lesson. 

6.  Special  stress  laid  on  the  most  difficult  words. 

7.  Oft-repeated  drills  on  the  real  trouble-meikers. 

8.  Omission  of  words  seldom  used  in  speaking  and  writing." 

F-OUR-BOOK  EDITION 
THE   ALDINE   SPELLER,   Part   I,   Grade    1   and   2 

THE   ALDINE   SPELLER,   Part   II,   Grades   3   and  4 

THE   ALDINE   SPELLER,   Part  III,    Grades   5   and  6 

THE    ALDINE    SPELLER,    Part    IV,   Grades    7   and   8 
TWO-BOOK  EDITIOISJ 

THE  ALDINE   SPELLER,   Graces    1-4         THE   ALDINE   SPELLER,    Grades   5-8 
A  Teachers   Edition   of  each   part  is   furnished   at   the   same  price. 


NfEWSOIV  &  COIVIPANY 


73  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


623  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO 


June,  1919] 


NORTH    CAROLINA    EDUCATION 
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The  University  of  North 
Carolina  S\ 


Thirty-second  Session  June  24 — August  8,  1919. 

Standard  Courses  in  the  Regular  Departments  of  the  University. 

Cultural  and  Professional  Courses  leading  to  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  degrees. 

Numerous  Academic  and  Professional  Courses  of  an  elementary  character  for  inexpe- 
rienced teachers. 

High  Class  Recreational  Features  and  Entertainments  of  an  educational  character- 
Lectures  by  noted  thinkers  and  writers— Music  Festival  and  Dramatic  Performances. 

Able  Faculty  of  highly  trained  Specialists,  Practical  Teachers,  Supervisors,  and  Super- 
intendents of  successful  experience. 

HIGH-GRADE  SERVICE-MODERATE  COST. 

Preliminary  Announcement  ready  February  15.     Complete  announcement  will  be 
ready  April  1. 

For  further  information,  address 

N.  W,  WALKER,  Director, 

CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C. 
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The  Southern  Desk  Co,, 


HICKORY,  N.  C. 


BOX  776. 


The  Strongest  Desk 
on  the  Market. 


SCHOOL  DESKS 
OFFICE  DESKS 

TEAOHEKS'    DESKS 

DO.tlESTIC   SCIENCE   DESKS 
KEOITATION    SEATS 
OPERA    CHAIRS 

TEACHERS'     CHAIRS 
~     WINDOAV    SHADES 

SWEEPING    POWDER 
FLOOR   OIL 
CRAYON 


bIjAckhoards 
slated  cloth 
liquid  sl.ating 
laroratory  desks 
bookcases 
dictionaries 
filing  cases 
porcti  swings 
disinfectants 

ERASERS 
GLOBES 
MAPS 
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